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THE  PEOPHETICAL  BOOKS. 


AuRAKGEMENT  OP  THE  PROPHETIC  BOOKS.— The  prophets  are 
divided  by  the  Jews  into  great  and  lesser.  The  former  are 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel ;  the  latter  consist  of  the  twelve 
usually  called  minor.  The  order  of  the  greater  prophets  differs 
in  different  sources.  Thus  Isaiah  comes  first,  followed  by  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel,  among  the  Masoretes,  and  in  Spanish  MSS. ; 
but  in  the  Talmud,  German  and  French  MSS.,  the  order  is 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Isaiah.  The  cause  of  this  last  arrange- 
ment lies  in  the  fact,  that  many  later  prophecies  were  ascribed 
to  Isaiah,  and  incorporated  with  his.  Hence  it  was  felt  that  the 
first  place  was  not  due  to  him. 

The  minor  prophets  are  arranged  in  the  Hebrew:  Hosea, 
Joel,  Amos,  Ol^iah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zepha- 
niah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi.  The  Septuagint  gives  the 
first  six  thus :  Hosea,  Amos,  Micah,  Joel,  Obadiah,  JonsSi.  Both 
orders  seem  to  have  been  based  on  the  chronological  principle, 
though  neither  ia  in  that  view  correct.  It  is  maintained  indeed 
by  Hengstenberg,  Havemick,  and  Ca&pari  ttat  the  Hebrew 
arrangement  is  literally  right,  according  to  chronology ;  but  the 
afisertion  cannot  be  made  good ;  and  the  proofs  are  insufficient.^ 

The  twelve  were  always  reckoned  one  book  by  the  Jews. 
Josephus,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Rabbins  count  them  so.  They 
are  called  the  twelve,  *1^^  D^3B^>  ^*  &6Se/ca,  to  BcoSeKairpocfyriTov. 
How  early  they  were  put  together  as  one  collection,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  discover.  In  the  second  century  before  Christ  they  were 
so,  as  is  seen  from  Sirach  xlix.  10.  Bleek  supposes  that  the 
collection  was  made  by  the  same  person  who  put  together  the 
second  part  of  the  canon,  i.e.,  the  tiebiim.  This  is  probable. 
But  it  is  not  likely  that  he  was  Nehemiah,  as  the  learned  critic 
thinks.^ 

1  Stihelin's  Specielle  Einleitimg,  pp.  194, 196.  *  Einleitong,  u,  8.  w,  p.  617. 
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I.  Life  of  Isaiah,  and  duration  op  his  ministry. — ^Pew 
particulars  are  known  of  Isaiah's  life.  He  was  the  son  of  Amoz, 
whom  Kabbinical  tradition  makes  the  brother  of  king  Amaziah. 
Some  of  the  feithers,  as  Clement  of  Alexandria,  identify  Amoz 
with  the  prophet  Amos,  in  ignorance  of  Hebrew  orthography 
which  writes  the  names  differently,  V123M  and  G^tSlJ.  In  Greek 
the  names  coincide,  ^Afjum.  Isaiah  was  married,  and  had  three 
sons  with  symbolical  names — Shear-jaskub,  Maher-ahalal-hash' 
baZf  and  Immanuel  (vii.  3,  14 ;  viii.  3,  18).  Like  Elijah,  he 
wore  a  garment  of  sackcloth  (xx.  3) ;  but  does  not  seem  to  have 
lived  an  ascetic  Ufe.  He  dwelt  in  Jerusalem,  not  far  irom  the 
temple ;  and  prophesied  imder  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Heze- 
kiah,  kings  of  Judah  (i.  1). 

The  year  of  Uzziah's  reign  which  marks  the  beginning  of  his 
rophetic  ministry  cannot  be  discovered.  Abarbanel  thinks  that 
e  appeared  early  in  that  reign,  or  at  least  several  years  before 
TJzziah's  death.  The  grounds  on  which  this  hypothesis  rests 
are  very  slender,  viz.,  2  Chron.  xxvi.  22,  the  position  of  the 
oxth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  the  sense  attached  to  ^Jl*0*]i  (vi.  6), 
/  am  struck  dumb.  It  is  more  likely  that  he  began  his  ministry 
shortly  before  TJzziah's  death ;  perhaps  in  the  last  year  of  his 
reign.  How  long  his  prophetic  ewtivity  continued  is  equally 
uncertain ;  some  supposing  that  he  lived  to  see  the  reign  of 
Manasseh,  others  not.  Gesenius  and  MoUer  advocate  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  prophesying  till  Manasseh ;  the  former,  because 
the  nineteenth  cnapter  points  to  that  reign ;  the  latter,  because 
he  conjectures  that  chapters  xl.-lxvi.  belong  to  the  same  time. 
But  Gesenius  allows  of  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  opinion, 
even  though  he  mentions  that  Isaiah's  writing  a  life  of  Hezekiah 
appears  favourable  to  it  (2  Chron,  xxxii.  32) ;  and  Holler's  con- 
jecture is  erroneous.^     Bleek  agrees  with  Gesenius,  relying  more 

^  See  Gesenios's  Commentar  ueber  den  Jesaia,  vol.  i.,  Einleitung,  p.  9,  et  seqq. ; 
and  Moeller  de  Authentia  Oraculorum  Esai,  c.  xl.-lxTi.,  p.  121,  et  seqq. 
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than  the  Lexicographer  on  2  Chron.  xxxil.  83,  and  the  old 
tradition  of  the  prophet's  martyrdom,^  which  the  writer  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  8am)06ed  to  refer  to,  viz., 
that  he  suffered  martyrdom  under  Manasseh,  by  being  sawn 
asunder.  These  considerations  are  not  cogent,  since  he  may 
have  been  Hezekiah's  biographer  to  a  certain  point,  not 
till  his  death.  The  Rabbinical  tradition  is  uncertain.  On 
the  contrary  the  title  of  the  book  does  not  mention  Ma- 
nasseh.  Hezekiah  is  the  last  king  mentioned  in  it.  Hence 
a  valid  reason  should  be  given  for  extending  the  prophet's 
ministry  beyond  that  monarch's  life.  As  the  inscription  pro- 
ceeded &om  Isaiah  himself,  it  appears  to  us  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  saw  me  termination  of  Isaiah's  life 
on  earth.  The  age  assigned  to  the  prophet,  by  extending  it  to 
Manasseh's  reign,  is  too  great.  ''Although,"  says  Hengsten- 
berg,  ''we  were  to  suppose  that  Isaiah,  as  well  as  Jeremiah,  was 
called  to  the  prophetic  office  at  an  early  age — perhaps  in  his 
twentieth  year — ^yet  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Hezekiah,  up  to 
which  date  we  can  prove  his  ministnttions  by  existing  docu- 
ments, he  would  have  reached  quite  or  almost  to  his  seventieth 
year,  which  is  the  usual  duration  of  himian  life ;  consequently, 
at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Manasseh  he  would  have  been 
about  eighty-four  years  old ;  and  if,  with  the  defenders  of  the 
tradition,  we  allow  that  he  exercised  the  prophetic  functicois  for 
about  seven  or  eight  years  during  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  he 
must  at  the  period  of  his  martyrdom  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
ninety-two.  This  indeed  is  quite  possible."^  It  is,  however, 
improbable.  Hengstenberg  himself  maintains  that  Isaiah  did 
not  prophesy  after  Hezekiah.  It  is  safest  to  adopt  this  view, 
which  agrees  best  with  the  title.  Little  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  traditions  respecting  the  death  of  prophets.  They  are  usually 
alike  in  making  the  death  a  martyrdom. 

We  assume  the  year  of  TJzziah's  death  as  the  commencement, 
of  Isaiah's  prophetic  work,  ».«.,  759  b.c.  (vi.  1).  Deducing  from 
xxxix.  1  that  he  lived  till  703,  we  suppose  that  he  discharged 
the  functions  of  his  office  during  a  period  of  fifty-five  or 
fifty-six  years.  This  is  perhaps  the  utmost  time  that  can  be 
allowed. 

II.  Akrangement,  ^lan,  and  contents  of  the  entire  book, 

WTTH  the  authenticity  OR  OTHERWISE  OF  THE  RESPECTIVE  PRO- 
PHECIES.— ^The  parts  of  the  book  are  not  arranged  in  chrono- 
loncal  succession.  How  could  they,  when  they  proceed  from 
different  prophets  of  different  times,  and  do  not  show  the  hand 
of  one  editor  throughout.      Neither  have  they  been  grouped 

1  EiMldtaxig,  p.  450.  *  Kitto's  CjclopflBdia,  article  Isaiah. 
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togetlier  on  tlie  principle  of  similarity  of  contents.  In  fact  HO 
one  principle  has  guided  the  arrangement  and  succession  of  the 
component  parts.  Drechsler's  ingenious  view  of  gradual  deve- 
lopment in  the  prophet's  mission,  and  a  corresponding  plan  in 
his  discourses,  is  fanciful ;  besides  taking  for  granted  the  authen- 
ticity of  xl.-lxvi.,  and  other  non-Isaiah  prophecies.^  No  definite 
well-ordered  plan  can  possibly  be  discovered;  though  many 
critics  have  tried  to  find  one. 

The  work,  as  it  now  stands,  is  most  naturally  divided  into 
four  books : 

1.  Containing  chapters  i-xii. 

2.  Chapters  xiii.-xxiii. 

3.  Chapters  xxiv.-xxxix. 

4.  Chapters  xl.-lxvi. 

In  none  of  these  groups  is  the  purely  chronological  arran^- 
ment  to  be  found ;  nor  is  any  of  them  arranged  solely  according 
to  subject.  Both  principles  have  influenced  the  grouping  in 
part ;  neither,  solely.     Let  us  consider  the  books  separately. 

1.  This  contains  authentic  oracles  of  Isaiah,  belonging  to  the 
first  period  of  his  prophetic  oj£ce.  Its  subdivisions  are  these : 
chapter  i.,  ii.-iv.,  v.,  vi.,  vii.,  viii.-ix.  6,  ix.  7— x.  4,  x.  5— 
xii.  6. 

The  contents  of  the  first  chapter  are  general.  An  invasion  is 
referred  to  in  it ;  but  we  cannot  tell  which,  whether  the  Syrian 
one  under  Ahaz,  or  the  Assyrian  one  under  Hezekiah.  The 
condition  of  Judah  is  described  as  desolate ;  judgments  had 
fallen  upon  the  kingdom,  and  true  religion  was  at  a  low  ebb 
notwithstanding  the  outward  observance  of  its  forms.  Hence 
the  contents  of  the  chapter  are  not  unsuitable  to  any  of  the  four 
reigns  in  which  the  prophet  lived.  Perhaps  they  apply  best  to 
the  times  of  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah,  between  which  we  are  disposed 
to  choose.  Discarding  therefore  the  opinion  of  Cocceius  and 
Grotius,  that  the  prophecy  belongs  to  the  reign  of  TJzziah; 
and  that  of  Calvin,  Lowth,  and  Hendewerk,  who  put  it  under 
Jotham ;  we  are  inclined  to  refer  it  to  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  This 
is  the  view  of  Hensler,  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  Maurer,  Movers, 
Knobel,  Havemick.  Probably  the  idolatrous  state  of  Jerusalem 
was  not  so  great  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  as  the  twenty-first  verse 
represents :  "  How  is  the  faith&l  city  become  an  harlot."  The 
description  of  the  nation's  moral  state  appears  to  suit  Ahaz's 
reign  best.  Yet  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Paulus,  Eichhom,  Hitzig, 
Umbreit,  Ewald,  Bleek,  Alexander,  put  it  under  Hezekiah,  at 
the  time  of  Sennacherib's  invasion. 

Chaps.  ii.-iv.  These  chapters  form  a  connected  prophecy.    Mes- 

^  Der  Ptophet  Jesaja  uebenetzt  und  eUart,  Theil.  I.,  p.  30,  et  seqq. 
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aiamc  hopes  stand  at  their  opening  and  close.  The  people  are 
described  as  warlike,  luxurious,  corrupted  by  intercourse  with  the 
heathen,  and  therefore  needing  purification  to  be  prepared  for  the 
peaceful  state  of  the  theocracy  to  which  the  prophet  looks  forward. 
Most  critics  refer  the  prophecy  to  the  first  years  of  Ahaz,  relying 
mainly  on  the  words  of  iii.  12,  "As  for  my  people,  children  are 
their  oppressors  and  women  rule  over  them.  O  my  people,  they 
which  lead  thee  cause  thee  to  err,  and  destroy  the  way  of 
thy  paths,"  which  are  thought  to  refer  to  Ahaz.  The  state  of 
thmgs  described  was  that  which  existed  after  the  invasion  of 
Judah  by  the  confederate  Syrians  and  Israelites ;  when  Judah 
had  been  strengthened  by  the  help  of  the  Assyrians.  Hengsten* 
berg,  Drechsler,  Caspari,  and  Keil  place  it  in  the  first  years  of 
Jotham's  reign,  when  he  was  regent  for  Uzziah. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  verses  of  the  second  chapter 
agree  almost  verbally  with  Micah  iv.  1-3.  Hence  the  similarity 
cannot  be  accid|Qtal.  Either  Isaiah  borrowed  from  Micah,  or 
vice  tersd.  A  third  hypothesis  is,  that  both  adopted  an  older 
pnmhecy.  The  close  connection  of  the  verses  with  their  context 
in  Micah  is  unfavourable  to  his  borrowing  from  Isaiah  ;  and  if 
ii.-iv.  of  Isaiah  were  written  in  the  reign  of  Jotham,  as  we  sup- 
pose, Isaiah's  text  must  be  the  older  one,  because  Micah  pro- 
phesied later  than  Jotham.  Thus  we  cannot  agree  with  Yitringa, 
Lowth,  Beckhaus,  and  Umbreit.  It  is  more  probable  that 
Isaiah  quotes  Micah,  as  Michaelis,  Gesenius,  Hengstenberg, 
£leinert,  Hendewerk,  Drechsler,  Keil,  and  Henderson  suppose. 
Preferable  is  the  view  of  those  who  think  that  both  borrowed 
from  an  older  prophet  now  unknown.  Vogel,  Hitzig,  and  Ewald 
conjecture  that  he  was  Joel,  which  is  probable.  luiobel  objects 
that  Joel  confines  the  theocratic  kingdom  of  the  future  to  Judah 
instead  of  including  all  nations  in  its  wide  embrace  (chapter  iii.) ; 
and  that  the  heathen  are  to  be  destroyed  with  a  great  slaughter, 
not  converted,  according  to  the  son  of  PethueL  But  there  was 
scarcely  a  prophet  who  did  not  think  that  the  reliffion  of  Jeho- 
vah would  be  the  universal  one  of  aU  peoples.  Joel's  views  need 
not  be  limited  by  what  he  says  only  in  one  place. 

Chap.  V.  The  prophecy  contained  in  the  fifth  chapter  has  a 
parabolic  form  in  the  first  part  of  it;  which  is  subsequently 
explained  and  enlarged  upon.  The  condition  of  the  people 
it  depicts  is  darker  than  it  was  in  ii.-iv.  The  sins  of  Judah 
and  their  punishments  form  a  fearful  catalogue.  There  is  no 
promise.  All  is  threatening.  Verses  26-30  refer  to  the  As- 
syri^s  who  must  have  appeared  by  this  time  as  a  formidable 

Sower ;  whereas  the  13th  verse  aUuaes  merely  to  the  invasion  of 
udah  by  the  combined  forces  of  Syria  and  Israel.     Hence  the 
prophecy  must  be  somewhat  later  than  the  last.     It  belongs  to 
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the  commencement  of  Ahaz's  reign ;  not  to  Jotham's,  as  Vi- 
tringa,  Michaelis,  and  Rosenmiiller  suppose. 

Chap.  vi.  This  chapter  contains  a  vision  and  a  prophecy.  The 
latter  conveys  a  divine  message  to  the  people,  who  are  threatened 
with  judicial  blindness  and  removal  from  the  desolated  land, 
though  a  remnant  should  be  saved.  It  refers  to  the  inauguration 
of  the  prophet,  but  was  not  composed  at  the  time  ;  for  he  could 
not  then  know  that  his  addresses  would  only  tend  to  aggravate 
the  guilt  of  the  people,  because  they  would  be  treated  with  neg- 
lect. The  experience  of  the  prophet  in  his  intercourse  with  his 
fellow-countrymen  had  made  him  acquainted  with  their  stubborn 
imbelief ;  and  the  reflection  of  such  experience  appears  in  the 
composition.  Hence  we  must  assume  an  interval  of  time  between 
his  induction  into  office  and  the  writing  of  the  prophecy ; 
especially  as  it  does  not  stand  at  the  head  of  the  first  book 
(chapters  i.-xii.)  where  Isaiah  himself  would  probably  have  placed 
it.  The  composition  of  the  piece  belongs  to  the  early  part  of 
Ahaz's  reign;  as  indeed  ite  position  between  the  fifth  and 
seventh  chapters  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  It  is  too  late  to 
place  it  with  Hitzig,  in  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  714;  or 
with  Ewald,  in  the  commencement  of  Hezekiah's  reign. 

Chap.  vii.  This  prophecy  plainly  belongs  to  the  time  of  Ahaz, 
for  it  relates  to  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  the  confederate  kings 
of  Syria  and  Israel,  encouraging  Ahaz  with  the  assurance  that 
in  a  short  time  their  lands  should  be  depopulated  bv  the  As- 
syrians, and  consequently  that  he  should  be  delivered  from  their 
yoke.  It  terminates,  however,  with  the  announcement  of  worse 
misfortunes  to  come  upon  Judah  from  the  Assyrians  in  whom 
they  trusted.     The  date  of  the  piece  is  about  742,  hardly  later. 

Chap.  viii.-ix.  6.  The  subject  of  this  oracle  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  last,  probably  a  year  or  two  later,  as  Bleek  sup- 
poses. The  prophet  predicts  the  overthrow  of  Syria  and  Israel 
by  the  Assyrians,  making  the  growth  of  his  new-bom  son  a 
sign  of  the  event.  But  he  threatens  Judah  also  with  punish- 
ment from  the  same  enemies,  on  account  of  unfaithfulness  to 
Jehovah  and  confidence  in  human  aid.  Yet  he  does  not  lose 
hope  of  deliverance  at  last,  but  glances  at  better  times,  when 
Israel  and  Judah  should  be  unit^  under  a  divine  successor  of 
David,  the  Messiah ;  and  flourish  for  ever.  The  date  of  the 
prophecy  is  somewhat  later  than  the  pi'eceding  one,  becaiLse  the 
period  of  Judah's  deliverance  is  here  given  as  a  year,  whereas  in 
the  eighth  chapter  three  years  are  meant ;  because  a  diflerent 
son  of  Isaiah's  appears ;  and  because  the  progress  of  the  invasion 
is  more  strongly  marked,  even  hun&fer  being  predicted ;  though 
milk  and  honey  appear  as  the  ordinary  food,  in  the  seventh 
chapter.     It  would  also  seem,  that  the  &int-hearted  Ahaz  was 
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thinking  of  a  confederacy  with  the  Assyrians  (viii.  12).     Hence 
we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  dating  the  prophecy  741  b.c. 

Chap.  ix.  7-x.  4.  In  this  prophecy  the  punishment  of  Israel 
by  the  Assyrians  again,  as  well  aa  by  the  Syrians  and  Philistines, 
is  announced.  The  spoliation  by  Tiglath-pileser  had  not  wrought 
a  proi>er  reformation  upon  the  people,  and  therefore  a  seyerer 
yisitation  should  be£edl  them.  AH  classes  should  feel  the  heayy 
stroke ;  and  yet  eyen  that  would  be  insufficient  to  bring  them 
to  repentance.  Hence  anarchy  should  come  upon  them.  The 
kingdom  should  be  rent  with  internal  factions.  The  date  of  the 
piece  is  after  Tiglath-pileser  had  annexed  part  of  Israel  to  the 
Assyrian  empire,  i.e.  739. 

Chap.  X.  6-xii.  6.  This  prophecy  relates  to  Assyria,  who 
commissioned  by  God  to  execute  his  purposes  against  Judah,  had 
become  boastful  and  confident  in  success,  aiming  at  uniyersal 
conquest.  His  approaching  oyerthrow  is  described  under  the 
figure  of  a  forest  consumed  by  fire.  The  people  are  exhorted 
not  to  be  discouraged,  because  the  Assyrian  should  be  destroyed 
as  Egypt  at  the  Bed  Sea  and  Midian  at  Oreb.  After  these 
judgments  a  king  is  described  of  the  race  of  Dayid,  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  God,  who  shoidd  collect  the  dispersed  ones  of 
his  people,  and  reunite  Judah  and  Israel  into  one  body  free  from 
party  animosities.  For  this  glorious  restoration  the  people  sing 
a  song  of  praise  to  Jehoyah.  The  eleyenth  chapter  is  entirely 
Messianic,  depicting  the  golden  age  or  blessed  future  of  Jewish 
hope.  The  date  of  the  prophecy  is  after  Samaria  had  been  con- 
quered by  Shahnaneser  (x.  9-11),  and  when  Judah  was  still  sub- 
ject to  Assyria  (x.  27),  i.e.  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Gesenius, 
JEtoeenmiiller,  Maurer,  De  Wette,  and  Eiiobel  suppose  it  to  haye 
been  written  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Samaria,  perhaps  in 
722.  This  is  preferable  to  the  hypothesis  of  Lowth,  !h^oppe,  and 
Ewald,  who  date  it  at  the  time  of  Sennacherib's  inyasion,  714. 
In  consequence  of  its  incorporation  with  the  collection  of  Isaiah's 
earlier  prophecies  belonging  to  the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Jotham, 
and  Ahaz,  it  should  be  earned  as  far  back  as  is  consistent  with 
internal  eyidence.  Ewald  denies  the  authenticity  of  xii.  1-6  on 
the  ground  that  the  style  and  language  differ  widely  from 
Isaiah's.^  But  Umbreit  appropriately  accounts  for  the  diyersity 
by  supposing  that  the  prophet  adopts  the  general  style  whicn 
had  been  u^d  for  psalms  from  the  time  of  Dayid,  because  he 
meant  to  close  his  prophecy  with  a  lyrical  composition.^  The 
idea  in  xL  15,  16,  is  expanded  into  a  song  of  praise. 

2.  Chap.  xiii.-xiy.  23. — ^This  prophecjr  refers  to  the  fall  of 
the  Babylonian  empire  and  the  destruction  of  its  metropolis. 

^  Die  Propheten  dei  alten  Bundet,  toI.  i.  pp.  28S,  289. 
t  Gommentar  ueber  den  Jeiaiai,  L  p.  117. 
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It  did  not  proceed  from  Isaiah,  but  from  a  prophet  living  near 
the  end  of  the  Babylonian  exile,  as  is  proved  by  the  following 
considerations. 

a.  The  standpoint  of  the  writer  is  in  the  time  of  the  captivity, 
when  the  Chaldean  empire  waa  strong  and  flourishing.  Babylon 
18  "  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excel- 
lency," and  its  king  is  "  the  oppressor."  By  the  fall  of  Baby- 
lon, Israel  is  to  have  rest  from  sorrow  and  fear,  and  from  the 
hard  bondage  in  which  she  was  made  to  serve  (xiv.  3).  Isaiah 
lived  during  the  supremacy  of  the  Assyrian,  not  the  Chaldean, 
empire.  He  could  therefore  refer  to  the  future  Chaldean  one 
merely  in  its  commencement.  His  historical  standpoint  could 
not  be  in  it ;  nor,  according  to  the  analogy  of  prophecy,  could 
he  transfer  his  position  at  once  into  the  distant  mture,  disre- 
garding the  poKtical  horizon  of  his  own  day.  In  making  this 
statement  neither  prophetic  foresight  nor  inspiration  is  denied. 
The  prophets  did  occasionally  predict  future  events.  Thef/  did 
not,  hoiffever,  cease  to  make  their  own  time  their  starting-point,  out 
of  which  they  surveyed  the  approaching  future.  Thus  the  charge 
made  by  Alexander^  and  others  against  those  who  take  our  view 
of  the  nature  of  prophecy  resolves  itself,  not  into  a  denial  of  the 
possibility  of  prophetic  mspiration,  but  a  denial  of  their  opinion 
respecting  such  inspiration.  We  do  not  reject  the  thing,  but  only 
their  hypothesis  wmoh  is  an  arbitrary  and  an  erroneous  one. 

b.  The  tone  and  spirit  of  the  prophecy  are  unlike  Isaiah's.  It 
is  bitter,  revengefrd,  taunting,  sarcastic.  Proceeding  from  one 
who  had  suffered  under  the  oppression  of  the  Babylonians,  it  is 
intelli^ble,  but  not  from  Isaiah.  The  hostile  spirit  breaks  forth 
most  fiercely  in  the  prophets  who  were  harshly  treated  by  the 
enemies  of  Israel;  not  in  such  as  had  not  experienced  the 
cruelties  of  the  oppressor.  The  thirty-fourth  and  thirty-fifth 
chapters  of  Isaiah's  book  may  be  compared  in  point  of  tone  with 
the  chapters  before  us.  They  are  a^ialogous  in  bitter  hatred. 
Both  belong  to  the  same  period  of  the  captivity.  The  tone  of 
the  fourteenth  chapter  is  rightly  represented  by  Calvin  and 
others  as  taunting  and  sarcastic.  Alexander  is  alone  in  viewing 
it  as  characterised  by  pathos  !  The  king  over  whom  the  seer 
exidts  is  Nebuchadnezzar. 

c.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression  that  the  thirty-second 
chapter  of  Ezekiel  served  as  a  kind  of  pattern  for  the  prophet. 
In  the  thirteenth  chapter  imitations  of  Joel  may  be  also  de- 
tected, as  xiii.  6  compared  with  Joel  i.  15 ;  xiii.  8  compared 
with  Joel  ii.  6^  xiii.  10  compared  with  Joel  xi.  10.  See  also 
xiii.  13.    Traces  of  acquaintemce  with  Zephaniah  also  appear  in 

^  The  prophecies  of  Isaiah  earlier  and  later,  p.  243,  ed.  Glasgow. 
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the  thirteenth  chapter.  Compare  xiii.  2  with  Zeph.  iii.  11. 
Is.  ziy.  4  alludes  to  Hab.  ii.  6.  Between  Jer.  L  11.  and  the 
oracle  before  us  there  is  considerable  likeness,  so  that  almost 
every  verse  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  has  its  parallel  in  the 
former.  While  the  unknown  author  has  made  use  of  several 
prophets  later  than  Isaiah,  he  has  various  points  of  contact  with 
writers  in  or  near  the  exile.  He  shares  in  the  circumstances 
and  feelings  characteristic  of  his  age.  Whether  the  writer 
knew  the  prophecies  in  xl.-lxvi.  is  doubtful. 

d.  The  style  and  diction  are  unlike  those  of  Isaiah.  The 
style  is  easier,  the  diction  more  polished.  The  characteristic 
features  of  Isaiah-authorship  are  wanting.  Examples  of  later 
words  are  such  as  these :  H J*1  HV§)  xiv.  7  ;  T^h  disquiet^  xiv.  3 ; 

H5^  to  look  at,  xiv.  16 ;  73B^  to  ravish,  xiii.  16 ;  ft^DT  for  5 
xiii.  4,  is  a  later  usage.  D^Mt^ll  and  D^^BH  are  applied  to 
heathen  oppressors,  xiii.  9,  xiv.  5,  npiS)  to  set  free,  xiv.  17 ; 
yV^  a  satyr,  xiii.  21. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  poetry  is  of  an  inferior 
kind.  It  is  excellent  both  in  form  and  matter.  The  author's 
compositions  (xiii.-xiv.  23,  and  xxi.  1-10)  bear  the  stamp  of  life. 
Not  unfrequently  they  take  a  bold  flight,  with  corresponding 
brevity,  and  a  select  diction,  pure  as  weU  as  beautiful. 

The  writer  speaks  of  the  total  destruction  of  Babylon  by  the 
Modes.  He  affirms  that  it  shall  be  a  complete  desert,  unin- 
habited except  by  wild  beasts  (xiii.).  We  know,  however,  that 
the  conquerors  did  not  destroy  the  city.  It  was  populous  and 
flourishing  after  the  time  of  the  Persians.  Thus  the  prophecy 
was  not  nufilled,  as  it  was  announced.  It  is  arbitrary  to  assume 
a  gradual  fulfilment  which  was  not  completed  till  the  middle 
ages  when  Babylon  first  became  a  heap  oi  ruins.  This  did  not 
take  place  by  means  of  the  Modes,  as  the  prophecy  asserts. 

In  opposition  to  these  considerations,  Drechsler^  and  Haver- 
nick'  argue  that  the  circle  of  images,  ideas,  and  expressions  in 
these  chapters  is  that  of  Isaiah.  Thus  the  erection  of  a  banner  as 
a  signal  to  call  distant  nations  together  to  fight  the  Lord's  battle 
(xiii.  2,  5)  appears  also  in  v.  26,  xi.  12,  xviii.  3.  But  the  fact 
of  its  occurrence  in  xlix.  22,  Ixii.  10,  shews  that  the  idea  is  not 
characteristic  of  Isaiah.  The  shaking  of  the  hand  (xiii.  2)  appears 
also  in  x.  32,  xi.  15,  xix.  16,  but  occurs  in  Job  xxxL  21.  The 
companson  with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (xiii.  19)  is  similar  to  i.  9, 
but  is  not  peculiar  to  Isaiah.  Both  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah 
have  it  (ii.  9  and  Jer.  xlix.  18).  The  figure  of  breaking  the  staff 
(xiv.  5)  IB  usual  in  Isaiah  (x.  24,  xxx.  31) ;  but  it  is  not  charao- 

^  Der  Prophet  Jesaia  aebenetzt  and  erklaert,  I.  p.  43,  et  aeqq. 
t  Einldtung  II.  2,  p.  104,  et  leqq. 
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teristio  of  him.  Felling  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  (ziy.  8,  xxxyii. 
24)  is  surely  a  yery  prosaic  thing  conyerted  into  a  peculiarity 
of  Isaiah.  The  bold  personification  of  the  cypresses  rejoicing  oyer 
one  (xiy.  8),  so  far  from  being  a  characteristic  of  Isaiah's, 
belongs  to  the  later  prophets,  haying  its  parallel  in  xliy.  23 
and  ly.  12. 

A  few  words  are  giyen  as  idioms  of  Isaiah,  which  they  are 
not,  as  |1X^  and  D'!)M$1^  together,  xiii.  19,  comp.  iy.  2,  xxyiii. 
1,  4,  5  ;  JTlT  in  a  bad  sense,  xiy.  20  and  i.  4 ;  THQ  xiy.  6  and 

i.  5,  xxxi.  6.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  these,  except  the 
last,  which  is  not  used  in  the  same  sense  in  xiy.  6  as  in  the 
other  two  passages,  for  it  means  revolt  in  the  latter,  but  cessa* 
tian  in  the  former.  A  few  other  expressions  which  the  same 
critics  specify  are  irreleyant,  because  occurring  in  portions  of 
the  book  not  written  W  Isaiah. 

Both  Maurer  and  Ewald  think  that  the  author  was  identical 
with  the  writer  of  xxi.  1-10,  which  is  probable.  Hitzig  opposes 
this  yiew.^  Gesenius  unites  xxi.  1-10  and  xl.-lxyi.  in  the  same 
authorship  with  these  chapters ;  De  AVette  xl.-lxyi.  only. 

As  to  the  exact  time  of  the  unknown  prophet  it  seems  to  haye 
been  before  Babylon  was  besieged  by  Cyrus,  as  xiii.  14  leads  us 
to  infer ;  for  there  the  city  is  represented  as  being  at  the  head  of 
a  confederacy  of  peoples.  We  may  put  the  composition  about 
556  B.C. 

The  authenticity  of  xiy.  24-27  is  unquestionable.  These 
yerses  are  the  fragment  of  a  longer  prophecy,  from  which  they 
were  separated  by  the  insertion  of  xiii. -xiy.  23.  They  belong 
to  X.  5-xii.  6,  to  which  they  are  at  once  an  emphatic  appendix 
and  conclusion.  The  little  piece  contains  Jenoyah's  solenm 
assurance  that  the  Assyrian  host  should  be  destroyed  and  his 
yoke  be  remoyed  from  the  shoulders  of  Israel.  This  agrees 
well  with  the  twelfth  chapter.  Those  who  consider  it  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  preceding  oracle  against  Babylon  find  it 
difficult  to  account  for  the  sudden  recurrence  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Assyria  from  that  of  Babylon.  They  assume  that  one 
of  these  eyents  is  made  to  accredit  the  prediction  of  the  other. 
In  that  case,  howeyer,  the  nearer  should  haye  been  the  pledge 
of  the  more  remote.  Jeremiah  shews  the  method  of  connect- 
ing the  two,  according  to  that  hypothesis.  "Behold,  I  will 
punish  the  king  of  Babylon  and  his  land,  as  I  haye  punished 
the  king  of  Assyria."  Assyria  should  precede  Babylon,  espe- 
cially as  the  one  enemy  was  immediate  and  present ;  the  other, 
imknown  and  remote. 

Chap.  xiy.  28-32.   This  is  a  prophecy  against  the  Philis- 

^  Der  Prophet  JesaiAB,  p.  241. 
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tines.  Thev  are  warned  not  to  rejoice  unduly  in  their  deliver- 
ance from  the  yoke  of  Judah,  because  they  are  yet  to  suffer  at 
the  hands  of  a  worse  enemy  from  the  north,  the  Assyrians. 
The  title  is  not  authentic,  but  proceeded  from  a  compiler.  The 
Philistines  did  not  exult  in  their  freedom  from  the  power  of 
Judah,  ru  the  last  year  of  Ahaz,  but  early  in  his  reign.  The 
state  of  Judah  is  supposed  to  be  a  wretched  one  (ver.  30),  and 
therefore  it  is  best  to  refer  the  prophecy,  with  Biiobel,^  to  the 
invasion  under  the  confederate  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel,  about 
740.  Tiglath-pileser  had  subjugated  Syria  and  Israel  too  in  a 
measure.  Judah  was  under  Assyrian  protection ;  but  Philistia 
had  to  fear  the  victorious  power  in  its  ulterior  schemes  of  con- 
quest. 

Chaps.  XV.  xvi.  These  chapters  contain  a  prophecy  against 
Moab,  whose  chief  cities  are  taken,  and  their  country  laid  waste- 
Though  earnestly  seeking  protection  from  their  enemies  by 
entering  into  covenant  with  the  Jewish  king,  and  promising 
faithful  obedience,  their  request  is  refused,  and  they  are  left  to 
mourn  the  destruction  of  their  fruitful  country.  The  prophecy 
was  to  be  fulfilled  in  a  very  short  time. 

It  is  commonly  admittea  that  this  oracle  is  older  than  Isaiah. 
It  proceeded  from  a  former  prophet,  and  Isaiah  Appended  the 
epilogue,  "  this  is  the  word  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken  concerning 
Moab  since  that  time,  but  now  the  Lord  hath  spoken,  saying, 

AVithin  three  yeaii^  as  the  years  of  an  hireling, 
And  the  glory  of  Moab  shall  be  contemned. 
With  all  that  great  multitude ; 
And  the  remnant  shall  be  yery  small  and  feeble." 

The  reason  why  the  oracle  is  assigned  to  an  older  writer  is 
the  very  perceptible  difference  of  manner,  style,  and  diction. 
There  is  a  peculiar  idiosyncracy  in  the  whole  which  places  it  by 
itself,  apart  from  Isaiah's  writings.  The  manner  of  description 
is  stiff,  heavy,  and  awkward,  without"  ease  or  elegance.  The 
connection  of  sentences  is  monotonous,  in  which  the  particles  ^3 

and  13^9  '^ery  often  occur.  The  brevity  is  not  accompanied 
with  power  or  energy  ;  it  has  a  dry,  antique  air.  The  enumer- 
ation of  places  has  a  lameness  totally  unlike  Isaiah's  analo|;ous 
inductions^  as  appears  from  companns;  it  with  x.  28-32.  It  is 
surprising  how  many  phrases  and  wordbs  are  peculiar  in  so  short 
a  prophecy,  as  ^JiJS  1^^  tpeeping  abundantly  (xv.  3) ;  HMT  *1?*1S 

to  raise  a  cry  (xv.  6) ;  TiMSXffti  V!l?  D?0  ^^x^ters  shall  be  desolate 

(XV.  6)  ;  D^5nj?n  Snj  brook  of  tlie  deserts  (xv.  7) ;  Hytf  ^IN^^n 

^  Der  Prophet  JeMUA,  p.  103,  first  edition. 
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bring  counsel  (xvi.  3) ;  n7  v|)  ^^.  ^^^^  ^  decision  (xvi.  3) ; 
'tPV  '^ty^Vyput  thy  shadow  (xvi.  3)  ;  SSJ  TI^H  a  tear  cry  has  fallen 
(xvi.  9) ;  Xi!  haughtiness  (xvi.  6) ;  TTO^  precious  store  (xv.  7)  ; 
mSpW  additions  (xv.  9) ;  DJ&h  oppressor  (xvi.  4) ;  TN^Xlti  fords 

(xvi.  2)  ;  nxpj  to  he  weary  of  asking  (xvi.  12). 

We  also  meet  with  peculiar  ideas  and  tropes,  such  as  girding 
themselves  with  sackcloth  in  their  streets  (xv..2) ;  the  cry  is  gone 
round  about  the  borders  (xv.  8) ;  the  vine-shoots  of  Sibmah  reach  far 
over  tracts  and  the  sea  (xvi.  8) ;  my  boicels  shall  sound  like  an  harp 
for  Moab  (xvi.  11) ;  I  will  water  with  my  tears  Heshbon  and  Elealeh 
(xvi.  9).     The  epilogue  also  favours  the  non-authenticity  of  the 

Srophecy.  This  is  the  word  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken  concerning 
toab  of  old,  etc.,  which  it  is  improbable  that  Isaiah  himself 
would  append  to  an  oracle  of  his  own.  We  admit  that  TM^  does 
not  necessarily  imply  a  remote  period ;  for  in  2  Sam.  xv.  34  it 
does  not.  The  words  are  equivalent  to  "  Such  is  an  old  prophecy 
respecting  Moab,  but  now  the  Lord  has  revealed  it  to  me  that  her 
downfall  will  be  accomplished  within  three  years."  The  supposi- 
tion of  Henderson  that  this  postscript  is  the  work  of  an  inspired 
writer  in  the  century  following  Isaiah/  is  contrary  to  internal 
evidence.  The  same  holds  equally  good  against  Alexander's 
view,  that  it  was  added  by  divine  command  in  the  days  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.^ 

Hitzig  identifies  the  unknown  prophet  with  Jonah.^  This  ap- 
pears to  be  favoured  by  2  Kings  xiv.  25,  where  we  find  that  Jonah 
hadpredicted  the  recovery  of  the  coast  of  Israel T^ow  the  entering 
of  Mamath  unto  the  sea  of  the  plain^  or  Dead  Sea,  which  was  ac- 
complished by  Jeroboam  II.  That  we  have  here  the  prophecy 
of  Jonah  referred  to  can  scarcely  be  raised  above  the  region  of 
conjecture.  The  fugitive  Moabites  are  described  fleeing  south- 
wards (xv.  7,  etc.).  Hen<;e  the  enemy  is  a  northern  power. 
Who  that  power  is  the  prophet  does  not  mention.  The  Assyrians 
may  have  been  the  victors.  Perhaps  it  is  better  to  assume 
Jeroboam  as  the  conqueror,  who  drove  back  these  intruding 
Moabites  from  Israelitish  territory,  stormed .  their  two  chief 
cities  Ar  and  Bar  by  night,  and  probably  pushed  his  frontier 
to  IdimisDa.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  name  of  Jehovah  does 
not  occur  in  the  prophecy.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  when  Isaiah 
repeated  it.  He  had  the  Assyrians  in  view,  who  threatened  to 
swallow  up  the  Moabites.  Hitzig  and  Credner  suppose  he  re- 
peated it  m  the  time  of  Sargon,  717,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

^  The  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  p.  148. 

*  The  prophecies  of  Isaiah  earlier  and  later,  pp.  306,  307. . 

*  Des  Fropheten  Jonas  Orakel  ueber  Moab,  1830. 
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Knobel  dates  it  745  or  744 ;  and  supposes  it  was  not  ftilfiUed. 
But  the  silence  of  history  is  no  good  argument  against  the  veri- 
.  fication  of  the  prophecy  in  some  unknown  Synan  expedition. 
The  final  destruction  of  Moab  was  afterwards  accomplished  by 
Kebuchadnezzar.      Here  an  earlier  invasion  is  indicated. 

The  authenticity  of  the  prophecy  has  not  been  wanting  in 
defenders.  Drechsler,  Havemick,  Hendewerk,  Kleinert,  Keil  and 
others  maintain  that  it  was  written  by  Isaiah.  The  antique  air 
is  referred  to  the  fact  that  it  is  based  on  the  prophetic  word  in 
the  Pentateuch  respecting  the  Moabites  (Nimi.  zxiv.  17^  etc., 
and  xxi.  16-29) ;  on  that  which  proceeds  from  the  Dayidic  age 
pertaining  to  Moab  and  Edom  (rs.  Ix.  10  ;  lY-gyin'-  7) ;  and  on 
Amoe  ii.  1,  etc.  The  manner  and  form  are  scarcely  copied  from 
these  or  an^  other  old  prophetic  sayings.  The  matter  may  be 
an  explanation  of  what  was  already  contained  in  the  Pentateuch 
in  germ,  as  Havemick  and  Drechsler  suppose ;  yet  that  is  im- 
probable. The  substance  of  the  chapters  before  us  is  as  old 
perhaps  as  the  poetical  fragments  incorporated  in  Num.  xxi.  and 
xxiv.  15,  etc.  The  dramatic  character  is  also  adduced  for  the 
Isaiah-authorship,  as  if  that  were  not  foimd  in  other  prophets. 
Different  speakers  are  often  introduced  into  prophetic  discourses, 
leaving  it  to  be  inferred  from  the  connexion  who  they  are. 
Other  supposed  similarities  of  manner  and  diction  are  the  de- 
scription of  the  vineyard  and  grapes  in  xvi.  7,  etc.,  compared 
witn  V.  1.  A  glance  shews  how  dissimilar  they  are.  The  word 
D^fT^J  outcasts  occurs  in  xxvif.  13,  as  well  as  xvi.  4.  Mountain 
of  the  daughter  of  Zion  appears  in  x,  32,  as  well  as  here  (xvi.  1) ; 
D/H  to  intoxicate  in  xxvui.  1  as  in  xvi.  8.    It  is  doubtful  whether 

tlr^n  in  the  latter  place  means  intoxicate,  though  some  so  trans- 
late it :  "  its  choice  wines  overcame  (intoxicated)  the  lords  of 
the  nations."  .It  is  better  to  render  :  "  the  lords  of  the  nations 
broke  down  {VypTX)  its  choice  plants."  Thus  the  verb  is  differently 
employed  in  the  two  instances.  On  the  whole  all  the  particulars 
that  have  been  summoned  together  to  shew  that  the  tone,  style, 
and  language  of  this  propnecy  resemble  those  of  Isaiah's 
authentic  compositions,  are  trifles  weighed  against  the  palpable 
and  thorough  diversities.^  The  only  thing  worth  mentioning 
in  favour  of  the  authenticity  is  the  fact,  that  the  insertion  of  so 
long  a  prophecy  from  another  hand  without  the  writer's  own 
modification,  has  no  analogy  in  the  prophetic  literature  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

Chap.  xvii.  1-11.  This  prophecy  refers  to  the  kingdoms  of 
Syria  and  Israel,  shewing  uie  desolation  coming  upon  them,  and 

1  See  especially  Keil's  Emldtang,  p.  223  et  seqq.,  secoiul  edition. 
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the  deportation  of  their  inhabitants,  especially  Israel.  Yet 
the  people  renounce  their  idols  in  the  time  of  distress ;  and 
return  to  Jehoyah  whom  they  had  forsaken.  The  period  is  * 
that  in  which  these  two  kingdoms  were  confederate,  and  the 
Assyrians  under  Tiglath-pileser  threatened  them.  Perhaps  the 
oracle  was  written  Ss/ore  the  confederates  invaded  Judah,  rather 
than  during  the  inyasion.  It  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  reign 
of  Ahaz. 

Chap.  XTii.  12-xviii.  We  connect  xvii.  12-14  with  what  follows 
rather  than  the  preceding  context,  because  of  the  similarity  be- 
tween xvii.  12  and  xviii.  1.  The  oracle  relates  to  the  destruction 
of  Sennacherib's  army.  Judah  was  confederate  with  Egypt  at  the 
time  ;  but  their  formidable  enemy  was  to  be  annihilated  by  the 
interposition  of  Jehovah.  Thus  the  oracle  belongs  to  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  about  715.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  Ethiopians, 
whose  attention  is  invited  to  the  great  catastrophe  which  evinces 
the  power  of  Jehovah,  are  described  as  bringing  presents  to  the 
true  God  at  Jerusalem,  and  so  taking  the  first  step  towards  at- 
taching themselves  to  His  kingdom.  This  prediction  was  not 
fulfilled.  The  Ethiopians  still  remained  apart  from  the  theocracy. 
Whatever  be  the  present  state  of  Ethiopia,  that  cannot  be  the 
intended  fulfilment.  In  xviii.  7  the  gift  brought  to  Jehovah  is 
not  Ethiopia  itself :  gifts  are  brought  from  a  people  to  mount 
Zion. 

Chap.  xix.  This  is  a  prophecy  respecting  Egypt,  consisting  of 
two  parts  (1-15  and  16-25) ;  the  first  containing  threatenings, 
the  second  promises.  Though  doubts  of  Isaiah's  having  written 
some  verses  have  been  expressed,  there  is  no  good  foundation  for 
them.  Both  parts  are  closely  connected ;  the  second  containing 
references  to  the  first ;  as  may  be  seen  on  comparing  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  verses  with  the  first  and  second.  The 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  form  a  contrast  to  the  third  and  fourth  ; 
ahd  the  seventeenth  refers  back  to  the  twelfth.  Both  ideas  and 
diction  bear  the  impress  of  Isaiah :  for  example,  X^Hn  DV3  on 
that  day  (16-18)  occurs  in  Isaiah  iv.  1,  2 ;  vii.  18,  20,  21, 23,  etc. 
n$^ifl  shaking  (16)  has  its  parallel  in  x.  32  ;  xi.  15.     The  word 

only  occurs  besides  in  xxx.  32.  7!J  rOfJJ  YV]  to  purpose  a  purpose 

against  (17)  xiv.  26;   xxiii.  8,  9.    H^*y\  3^B^  to  return  and  be 
healed  (22)  compare  vi.  10. 

It  is  difficult  to  point  out  a  specific  time  for  the  origin  of  the 
prophecy,  because  the  description  is  general  and  indefinite.  In- 
ternal strife  and  anarchy  seem  to  characterize  Egypt;  though 
the  allusions  to  specific  events  can  hardly  be  settled  in  such  a 
way  as  Gesenius  does,  who  places  it  in  the  last  year  of  the  Dode- 
karchy,  when  Psammetichus  made  war  upon  the  Dodekarchy 
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who  were  bent  on  his  oppreesion  ;^  or  as  Enobel,  who  dates  it 
717,  the  year,  according  to  him,  in  which  Sevechus  (So)  ceased^ 
and  Tirhakah  began,  to  reign.^  An  exact  knowledge  of  Egyptian 
history  and  chronology,  at  the  time  Isaiah  here  refers  to,  cajmot 
be  had  as  yet.  We  are  disposed  to  place  the  oracle  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah ;  not  of  Manasseh  where  Kosenmuller  and  Gesenius 
put  it.  The  anticipations  of  the  prophet  are  indefinite.  *  But 
they  are  pervaded  by  an  expansive  charity  towards  Gentile 
eniies.  ^chiseqW.ra^andmi-Je^.  Egypt,  and 
even  Assyria,  the  persevering  foe  of  the  covenant-people,  are 
joined  with  Israel  in  being  pronounced  a  blessing  in  the  midst 
of  the  land.  Thus  the  heart  of  the  prophet  expands  with  an 
evangelical  charity  towards  the  despised  Gentiles,  whom  it  was 
so  common  for  the  patriotic  and  pious  Jews  to  hate  and  denounce. 
The  conversion  of  the  Egyptians  is  predicted.  Having  been 
brought,  by  the  divine  chastisements,  to  see  the  vanity  of  all 
they  had  trusted  in,  they  submit  themselves  to  his  authority. 
In  like  manner  Assyria  will  turn  to  Jehovah ;  so  that  Egypt, 
Assyria,  and  Israel  are  described  as  united  in  a  covenant  to 
serve  the  true  God.  Such  statements  respecting  the  conversion 
of  these  heathen  nations-  are  ideal 

Chap.  XX.  This  prophecy  refers  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Ethiopians  by  tne  Assyrians.  When  Tartan,  genend 
of  King  Sargon,  attacked  Ashaod,  Isaiah  appeared  in  public, 
barefoot  and  partly  denuded,  proclaiming  that  the  Egyptians 
and  Ethiopians  should  be  taken  captive  by  the  Assyrians  within 
three  years,  to  the  shame  of  those  who  relied  upon  the  two 
peoples.  The  prophecy  is  of  the  same  date  as  the  last,  but  a 
little  later,  about  714.  From  2  Kings  xviii.  17,  it  would  appear 
that  Tartan  was  a  general  nnder  Sennacherib,  who  succeeded 
Sargon.  The  latter  reigned  but  a  short  time,  and  therefore  the 
fact  of  his  being  general  under  both  kings  is  very  probable. 
Layard  says  that  the  inscriptions  show  Tartan  to  have  been 
merely  the  common  title  of  the  commander  of  the  Assyrian 
armies.' 

Chap.  xxL  1-10.  This  oracle  relates  to  the  conquest  of  Babylon 
by  the  Modes  and  Persians  under  Cyrus.  It  seems  to  have  been 
communicated  to  the  prophet  by  Jehovah,  when  Cyrus  began 
the  siege  of  Babylon,  llie  last  verse  contains  a  consolatory 
intimation  to  the  Jews,  who  had  been  in  captivity  at  Babylon 
for  many  years. 

The  prophecy  was  written  by  an  tmknown  author,  living 
towards  the  close  of  the  Babylonian  exile.     It  does  not  belong, 

1  Commontar  neber  den  Jesaia,  II.,  p.  693,  et  seqq. 

*  Der  Prophet  Jesaia,  p.  126,  et  eeqq. 

*  See  NiaeTeh  and  Baoylon,  p.  148,  note. 
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therefore,  to  Isaiah  himself.  By  this  interpretation  prophetic 
foresight  is  not  denied ;  because  the  oracle  was  deHvered  before 
the  event  took  place,  "  That  which  I  have  heard  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,"  says  the  prophet,  "  have  I  declared 
unto  you/'  Some  expositors,  however,  are  not  satisfied  with 
this..  Armed,  in  their  own  opinion,  with  the  only  infallible 
faith  on  all  religious  topics,  they  mistake  the  genius  of  pro* 
phetic  vision,  and  violate  the  analogy  of  prophecy,  by  making 
seers  predict  far  distant  historical  events  with  exactness.  "  There 
is  nothing,'*  says  Alexander,  **  in  the  reasoning  of  such  writers 
(Germans,  of  course)  to  shake  the  faith  of  any  who  do  not  hold 
their  fundamental  principle  of  unbelief."^  Dogmatism,  igno- 
rance, and  uncharitableness  usually  go  hand  in  nand,  compen- 
sating for  the  absence  of  argument  by  railing.  The  author  is 
the  same  as  in  xiii.  1-xiv.  23 ;  but  probably  this  piece  was  later 
than  the  other,  about  538. 

The  critics  who  advocate  the  authenticity  of  every  part  of 
Isaiah's  book,  maintain  that  Isaiah  himseli  wrote  this  piece. 
They  adduce  in  argument  that  both  the  ideas  and  modes  of 
expression  are  characteristic  of  the  great  prophet;  that  there 
are  reminiscences  and  imitations  of  the  prophecy  in  some  suc- 
ceeding seers;  and  that  the  difference  of  style  is  insufficient 
to  overthrow  positive  arguments,  because  it  is  slight  in  itself. 
Havemick,  Eleinert,  Drechsler,  Kueper,  and  Keil  reason  in 
this  manner.      Thus  the  repetition  of  the  verb  HJ^  (xxi.  2) 

occurs  in  xxxi.  1,  and  xxiv.  16 ;  ft^TH  for  jITH  (xxi.  2),  see  xx. 

11,  the  agreement  of  xxi.  7-9  with  xxii.  6,  7.     D*^i^3  in  Hab. 

ii.  5,  as  a  designation  of  the  Ghaldees,  is  from  xxi.  2.  Hab.  ii.  1 
is  an  imitation  of  xxi.  6,  8.  Nah.  ii.  11  is  from  xxi.  3.  The 
use  of  the  prophecy  by  Jeremiah  is  observable  (Jer.  1.  and  Ii.) 

As  far  as  any  correspondence  between  Habakkuk,  Nahum, 
and  the  preeen/propW  appears,  the  former  .ar«  the  original, 
not  vice  versd.  But  the  resemblance  is  uncertain.  Nothing  can 
be  built  upon  the  last  two  chapters  of  Jeremiah,  because  they 
were  not  written  by  that  prophet  in  their  present  state.  There 
is  considerable  sinularity  between  xxi.  1-10  and  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  chapters,  because  they  were  written  by  the  same 
person.     That  is  a  valid  argument  against  their  non-authenticity. 

Chap.  xxi.  11,  12.  The  title  prefixed  shews  that  this  is  a  new 
prophecy.  It  refers  to  Dumah,  an  Israelite  race  in  Arabia ;  and 
contains  an  anxious  inquiry  addressed  to  Judah  respecting  the 
Assyrian  enemy.  If  the  Assyrian  expedition  of  Tiglath-pileser 
against  E^^t  be  the  dreaded  thing,  the  prophecy  belongs  to 
the  reign  oi  J  otham,  745 ;  but  this  date  cannot  be  relied  on. 

^  The  Ptophedes  of  Isaiah,  etc.,  etc.,  p.  845. 
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Chap.  xzi.  13-17,  is  an  oracle  against  the  Arabians,  probably 
belonging  to  the  same  time  as  the  last.  Hitzig  and  Hendewerk 
look  upon  these  verses  as  a  part  of  the  prece£ag  oracle.  This 
may  be  allowed,  for  the  title  is  not  (like  that  prefixed  to  xxi.  11, 
12),  authentic,  but  was  taken  from  the  thirteenth  yerse  (31X?5). 
Alexander's  answer  to  this,  that  U  is  often  interposed  between 
words  most  closely  connected,  a  combination  for  which  he  refers 
to  Zech.  ix.  1,  is  irrelevant. 

The  language  of  11-15  conyeys  the  impression  that  it  belongs 
to  an  older  poet  than  Isaiah.  The  latter  seems  to  have  taken 
it  in  order  to  append  his  own  words  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth verses. 

Chap.  xxiL  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  this  chapter 
consists  of  two  distinct  prophecies,  or  of  one  connected  com- 
position.    The  first  part,   1-14,  applies  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem ;  the  second  to  Shebna,  steward  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, 15-25.     The  city  is  described  as  full  of  stir,  tumult,  and 
joy ;  whereas  weeping  and  mourning  would  be  appropriate  in 
the  circumstances  of  impending  captivity  and  famine.     The  city 
is  about  to  be  besieged.     The  inhabitants  take  prompt  measures 
of  defence,  without  trusting  in  Jehovah.      Hence  they  suffer 
severely,  and  many  die.     Tiie  prophet  announces  to  the  royal 
treasurer  Shebna  that  he  should  be  put  out  of  his  office  and  re- 
moved to  another  land.   In  his  place  should  be  installed  the  pious 
Eliakim,  who  should  act  discreetly,  and  bring  honour  to  his  family. 
The  former  part  belongs  to  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  {Senna- 
cherib in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  when  an  attempt  to  take  Jeru- 
salem might  be  anticipated.     When  the  Assyrians  appeared 
before  Jerusalem,  Shebna  was  still  there,  but  was  merely  scribe. 
He  had  been  removed  from  his  office,  according  to  the  predic- 
tion (Is.  xxxvi.  3,  22 ;  xxxvii.  2).    Though  Isaiah  predicted  that 
the  city  should  be  taken,  that  princes  and  people  should  be 
carried  into  captivity,  and  Shebna  himself  at  the  head  of  the  un- 
patriotic party  be  made  prisoner,  the  prophecy  was  not  fulfilled. 
The  Assyrians  did  not  take  the  city.     Shebna  and  the  nobles 
were  not  carried  away.     The  prophet  merely  uttered  what  he 
expected  to  happen.     The  predictions  of  the  prophet  were  par- 
tiaily  nnfiilfilled.     As  both  parts  of  the  chapter  allude  to  the 
same  time,  we  take  the  whole  as  a  continuous  prophecy.     Some 
apply  the  first  part  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar.     But  verses  9-11  are  too  exact  a  description  of  the 
measures  taken  by  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  3-5).     Still  more 
arbitrary  is  it  to  assume  a  reference  to  both  sieges  by  Sennacherib 
and  Nebuchadnezzar.    Neither  can  the  allusion  be  to  the  taking 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  king  of  Assyria  in  the  days  of  Manasseh  ; 
because  that  was  too  distant.    Alexander  has  recourse  to  his  not 
YOL.  in.  2 
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unusual  hypothesis  of  a  "  generic  prediction/*  a  picture  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Jews  in  a  certain  conjuncture  of  affairs  which 
happened  more  than  once.  This  is  a  convenient  subterfuge 
under  the  pressure  of  difficulties  like  the  present ;  when 
the  actual  sufferings  experienced  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem in  Sennacherib's  invasion  were  far  less  severe  than  the 
language  employed.  But  the  principles  of  historical  inter- 
pretation mxLst  not  be  violated  from  a  morbidly-pious  mo- 
tive to  uphold  the  exact  fulfilment  of  every  prophetic  antici- 
pation. 

Chap,  xxiii.  This  chapter  contains  a  prophecy  relating  to 
Tyre,  whose  fall  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Chaldees  is  fore- 
told. After  seventy  years  she  shall  nourish  again,  and  conse- 
crate of  her  wealth  to  the  Lord.  The  authenticity  of  the  pro- 
phecy has  been  questioned  by  Eichhom,  Rosenmiiller,  Movers, 
and  Uitzij?.  Ewald  ascribes  it  to  a  younger  contemporary  or 
disciple  of  Isaiah.  The  style  is  weak  and  tiresome.  It  wants 
force.  The  repetitions  are  far  more  numerous  than  Isaiah's. 
In  height  and  pregnant  brevity  the  inferiority  of  the  composi- 
tion is  evident.  Isaiah  was  master  of  a  style  elevated  and 
majestic  ;  here  it  is  lame,  and  the  ideas  loosely  connected.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  various  points  of  similarity 
between  the  piece  and  Isaiah's  authentic  prophecies.  Both  ideas 
and  words  belonging  to  the  son  of  Amoz  appear.  Knobel,  who 
vindicates  the  authenticity,  adduces  the  following  :  plH*!©  afar 

off^  used  of  direction  towards  (7).     See  xxii.  3,  xvii.  13,  etc. ; 

7*^5  and  D01*l  ver.  4,  as  in  i.  2 ;  Vy*^  applied  to  Jehovah,  viii. 

9,  and  in  xix.  12,  xiv.  24,  27 ;  )i)  Hp^  of  Jehovah,  with  TJT 
following,  11,  and  in  v.  25 ;  Y*T^^  ver.  13,  and  THJ  xxxii.  14. 

hp^  in  the  ninth  verse,  occurs  in  viii.  23.  TD^ti  ver.  13  and 
xvii.  1 ;  HT^  ver.  15  and  v.  1 ;  ^N  ^Jg^  inhabitants  of  the  coast 
(Phoenicians),  ii.  6,  occurring  in  xx.  6,  in  a  somewhat  similar 
sense.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  later  words :  HpOD  (18), 
comp.  xiv.  11 ;  HJI  (15-17)  means  to  hate  commercial  intercourse^ 
comp.  Nahum  iii.  4.  Ver.  7  seems  a  reminiscence  of  Zeph. 
ii.  15.  inB^  applied  to  the  Nile  (ver.  3),  Josh.  xiii.  3,  1  Chron. 
xiii.  5,  Jer.  ii.  18 ;  T\TX^tp  (ver.  12),  see  Ezek.  xvi.  37,  xxiii. 

10.  The  word  does  not  occur  in  Nahum  iii.  5,  6,  but  is  later. 
The  unknown  writer  was  well  acquainted  with  I^dah's  pro- 
phecies. Hence  he  has  so  much  resemblance  to  him  in  ideas 
and  words.  With  his  manner  he  seems  to  have  been  imbued  to 
a  very  large  degree;  but  he  failed  in  an  equal  consmand  of 
style.     Ana  he  could  not  rise  above  the  harsher  spirit  which 
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prevailed  in  his  time  towards  the  heathen  generally.  The  ex- 
tensiveness  of  her  commerce  is  the  sin  charged  against  Tyre. 
In  the  spirit  of  a  narrow  jealousy,  aided  by  an  exclusive  moral 
principle,  the  merchandise  of  the  city  is  stigmatised  as  harlotry. 
Her  wealth,  however,  is  regarded  as  rightly  spent  in  feeding 
and  clothing  the  priests  of  Jehovah.  '^  Her  merchandise  shall 
be  for  them  that  dwell  before  the  Lord,  to  eat  sufficiently,  and 
for  durable  clothing ''  (ver.  18).  This  sentiment  is  mean  and 
unworthy  of  Isaiah.  Knobel  reminds  us  that  aliqiiando  bonus 
dormitat  Homer  us;  but  Isaiah  had  a  hiffh  and  divine  inspiration 
which  lifted  him  beyond  great  inequalities.  He  was  a  many- 
sided  prophet,  gifted  beyond  his  contemporaries  both  in  receiving 
revelations  and  communicating  them  to  the  world.  The  infe- 
riority here  is  too  marked  to  be  attributed  to  a  less  happy  mood. 
Our  opinion  of  the  non- authenticity  of  the  piece  is  strengthened 
by  the  mention  of  the  Chaldees  in  the  thirteenth  verse.  A 
Chaldean  power  could  not  be  spoken  of  till  625,  as  Hitzig 
rightly  remarks;  and  the  genius  of  prophetic  inspiration  does 
not  comport  with  prediction  of  the  distant  future.  Yet  Gese- 
nius,  Knobel,  Hendewerk,  and  others  maintain  that  Isaiah  him- 
self was  the  writer. 

The  integrUf/,  as  well  as  the  authenticity ,  has  been  doubted. 
Eichhom  and  Ewald  look  upon  verses  15-18  as  a  late  appendix 
belonging  to  the  Peraian  jperiod.  This  hypothesis  cannot  be 
sustained.  The  relation  of  15-18  to  1-17  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  xix.  18«25  to  xix.  1-17.  The  seventy  years  are  put  for 
a  round  number,  and  need  not  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
seventy  years  exile  in  Babylon. 

Assuming  the  non-authenticity  of  the  chapter  (which  we 
do  after  some  hesitation),  as  also  its  integrity,,  the  ques- 
tion now  is,  to  what  siege  of  Tyre  does  it  allude  P  The 
choice  lies  between  two  invasions  of  Phoenicia,  that  of  Shal- 
maneser  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  of  Judah,  and  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's, 585, 

The  principal  objections  to  the  view  of  those  who  refer  it  to 
the  former  are,  that  the  Chaldees  are  mentioned  in  the  thir- 
teenth verse,  and  that  the  attempt  of  Shalmaneser  to  take  Tyre  was 
unsuccessful,  though  Phoenicia  was  subjugated  and  new  Tyre 
blockaded  for  five  years.  To  this  it  is  answered,  that  the  Chal- 
deans appear  not  as  independent  conquerors,  as  they  do  in  the  time 
of  Bjibdkkuk  and  Jeremiah,  but  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Assyrians. 
This  answer  is  unsatisfactory,  for  the  phrase  applied  to  the 

Chaldeans,  n^ll  vh  Dl^  ci  people  that  was  not,  points  to  their 
independent  existence  and  power.  The  thirteenth  verse  is  diffi« 
cult  of  explanation.     It  runs  thus : 
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Behold  the  land  of  the  ChaldcaiUy 

This  people  was  not> 

(The  Assyrian  founded  it  tor  dwellers  in  the  wildemeis; 

They  Bet  up  her  [Tyre's]  watch-towen^ 

They  rouse  up  her  [Tyre's]  palaces) ; 

He  [the  Chaldean]  makes  ner  [Tyre]  a  heap  of  niinib 

Here  the  utter  destruction  of  Tyre  is  plainly  asserted — as 
plainly  as  it  is  by  Ezekiel. 

The  recent  ongin  of  the  Chaldeans  may  be  noticed,  to  shew 
the  ignominious  nature  of  the  Tyrian  conquest,  but  they  appear 
as  the  conquerors,  and  the  Assyrians  are  put  in  the  back-groimd. 
We  dare  not  alter  Chaldeans,  as  Ewald  does ;  else  the  difficulty 
could  be  obyiated.  The  unsuccessfulness  of  Shalmaneser's  attempt 
to  reduce  Tyre  need  not  be  a  stumbling-block;  for  a// predictions 
and  anticipations  of  the  prophets  did  not  receiye  their  entire 
accomplishment.  If  it  be  an  objection,  it  applies  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar s  blockade.  The  date  of  the  prophecy  is  about  584,  dur- 
ing Nebuchadnezzar's  protracted  siege  of  Tyre.  Tyre  was  not 
completely  destroyed  till  the  middle  ages.  The  whole  diffictdty 
is  eyaded  by  Alexander,  who  regards  the  prophecy  as  generic, 
not  specific — a  panoramic  picture  of  the  downiall  of  Tyre,  from. 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  destroying  process,  with  par- 
ticular allusion  to  the  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  true 
nature  of  prophetic  yision  is  opposed  to  this  yiew.  Mr.  Grote 
speaks  of  insular  Tyre  capitulating  to  Nebuchadnezzar,^  because 
we  read  of  Tyrian  princes  captive  in  Babylonia.  This  is  no 
yalid  proof.  We  admit  that  it  did  capitulate,  as  Moyers  has 
shewn.  Duncker  and  Niebuhr  assent.  Certainly  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  disappointed  at  the  result  of  his  thirteen  years'  siege. 
He  did  not  get  the  treasures  he  expected,  for  they  had  been 
conyeyed  away.  After  eyerything  that  has  been  written  on 
both  sides — by  Gbsenius  and  Hitzig  on  the  one,  and  Henssten- 
herf  with  Movers  on  the  other — all  that  can  be  elicited  is  Tyre's 
capitulation,  an  event  which  does  not  strictly  ftdfil  the  conditions 
of  the  prophecy.  We  refer  the  prophecy  to  the  siege  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  the  reign  of  Jehoiakun  (perhaps  his  fourth 
year),  both  because  it  bears  the  marks  of  a  later  writer  than 
Isaiah,  and  also  mentions  the  Chaldeans  as  the  besiemig  party. 
The  unknown  prophet  exults  over  the  downfall  of  Tyre,  in  a 
spirit  hardly  consonant  with  Isaiah's.  The  fact  of  its  having 
been  a  commercial  city,  trading  with  the  then  known  world, 
was  disliked.  The  Jews  were  a  pastoral  people,  engaged  in  an 
employment  regarded  as  the  most  honourable.  They  despised 
commerce. 

Movers*  and  Bleek'  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  writer 

*  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.,  p.  439. 

s  TheoL  Quartalschnft  for  1837,  p.  506-637.  '  Sinleituiig,  pp.  461,  462. 
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was  Jeremiah.  Of  course  their  argomentfi  in  fayour  of  this  are 
only  premmptiom.  The  former  sdfterwards  modified  his  yiew, 
making  it  much  more  improbable ;  for  he  attributed  the  oracle's 
utterance  to  Isaiah,  and  its  subsequent  moulding  in  the  Chal- 
dean period  to  Jeremiah.^ 

3.  Chaps,  zxiy.-xxyii.— The  interpretation  of  this  prophecy 
is  difficulty  because  the  description  is  yery  general.  It  is  not, 
lioweyer,  without  such  marks  as  lead  to  its  probable  subject  and 
date.  It  begins  with  a  representation  of  the  holy  land  desolated 
and  distressed,  and  the  mournful  fate  of  the  inhabitants  on 
account  of  their  sins.  A  remnant  scattered  among  the  nations 
praise  Jehoyah.  The  prophet  then  threatens  judgments  on  the 
enemy,  and  foretells  Jehoyah's  exaltation  in  Jerusalem.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  there  is  a  thanks- 
giying  to  God  for  the  destruction  of  the  Chaldean  empire  and 
the  deliyerance  of  the  Jews.  Jehoyah  is  again  enthroned  on 
Zion,  protecting  and  blessing  his  people,  along  with  the  Gentiles 
who  haye  turned  to  Him.  But  ruin  is  threatened  to  Moab.  The 
twenty-sixth  chapter  contains  a  sontr  of  praise  to  be  suntr  by 
In»6l^»fter  deUyerance  from  BabjrloLn  Wdage.  The  ^tor 
resumes  for  a  little  his  lamentation  for  the  present  distress, 
exhorting  his  countrymen  to  patience,  because  the  Lord  would 
soon  punish  their  enemies.  After  the  chastisements  of  Israel, 
moderated  for  the  purpose  of  leading^  them  to  repentance,  Jehoyah 

Ethers  his  dispersed  children,  and  restores  them  to  their  own 
id,  where  they  worship  Him  in  peace  and  security  in  the  holy 
mount,  at  Jerusalem. 

One  great  and  oppressiye  enemy,  the  Chaldeans,  appear 
throughout  the  whole  oracle.  And  as  the  land  is  desolate 
and  in  confusion,  rayages  had  been  committed.  The  picture 
of  Judali,  giyen  in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter,  is  eyidently  by 
an  eye-witness.  It  is  from  one  in  Judea  not  Babylon.  That 
all  the  Jews  were  not  remoyed  out  of  the  land  appears  from 
«iv.  7-12.  In  «Tii.  13.  Hie  outcaste  in  A«yria  and  Egypt, 
not  in  Babylon,  are  spoken  of,  which  does  not  shew,  as  Mr. 
Newman  supposes,'  that  Assyria  was  the  power  who  had  inflicted 
exile  on  the  people ;  for,  ii  it  proyed  this,  it  would  also  and 
equally  proye  that  Egypt  too  was  the  power  which  had  carried 
them  away  at  the  time  of  Isaiah.  The  exiles  of  Israel  in  Assyria 
are  meant,  who  are  elsewhere  described  as  being  gathered  and 
restored  in  the  Messianic  deliyerance.  Babylon's  exiles  are  not 
mentioned  in  xxyiL  13,  because  their  captiyity  was  not  yet  fully 
accomplished;  but  the  captiyities  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  had 
already  takep  place.     Such  notices,  and  others  that  might  be 

1  Die  Phonirier,  II.,  I,  p,  396. 

*  Hiftory  of  the  Hebrew  MonflMlij,  p.  S39,  seooad  editioa. 
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giyen,  point  to  the  cotnmencement  of  the  Babylonian  conquest, 
before  the  enemy  had  left  Judea  and  taken  tne  people  captiye 
along  with  them,  about  588.  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  prophet  liyed  at  the  commencement  of  the  Chal- 
dean captiyity ;  and  that  he  depicts  the  scenes  of  desolation  he 
witnessed,  with  promises  of  deliyerance  from  the  conqueror,  and 
predictions  of  destruction  by  another  power  he  does  not  name, 
because  it  was  too  remote  in  time. 

a.  The  prophecy  was  not  written  by  Isaiah^  because  the  his- 
torical standpoint  is  in  the  Babylonian  captiyity.  There  are 
other  reasons  against  its  authenticity. 

b.  The  author  has  well-defined  peculiarities  which  separate 
him  from  other  prophets.  These  consist  both  in  ideas  and 
expressions ;  in  the  entire  style,  as  well  as  in  single  words  and 
forms.  His  idiosyncracy  is  deeply  imprinted.  We  shaU  giye 
some  examples.  Peculiar  conceptions  are,  the  life-giying  in- 
fluence of  dew  upon  the  dead  (xxyi.  19),  which  lies  in  the  yerse 
quoted,  in  whateyer  way  it  is  translated,  though  we  prefer  to 
render : 

May  thy  dead  liye, 

My  corpseB  ariae ! 

(Awake  and  sing  ye  inhabitants  of  the  dnat) 

For  thy  dew  is  a  dew  of  life, 

And  the  earth  will  bring  forth  the  shadea. 

The  figures  of  ^A^  earth  reeling  like  a  drunken  man  and  being 
shaken  like  a  hammock  (xxiy.  20),  the  moon  confounded  and  the 
sun  ashamed  (xxiy.  23),  the  vail  spread  over  all  nations  (xxy.  7), 
Moab  being  trodden  upon  like  straw  in  the  puddle  and  spreading  out 
his  arms  in  it  to  swim  (xxy.  11),  Jehovah  as  the  keeper  of  a  vine- 
yard (xxyii.  3),  the  blowing  of  the  great  trumpet  (xxyii.  18),  blow- 
ing the  trumpet  in  Zion  (Joel  ii.  1,  etc.,  is  yery  diflferent),  are 
ako  peculiar.  The  expressions,  the  earth  under  its  inhabitants 
(xxiy.  6),  the  new  toine  mourning  (xxiy.  7),  strong  drink  tastes 
bitter  (xxiy.  9),  to  remove  all  the  ends  of  the  land  (xxyi.  15),  are 
unusual.  Characteristic  too  are  the  words  n*NB^  (xxiy.  12), 
ni  (xxiv.16),  T\i^  (xxiy.  22),  T\n^  (xxy.  6),  n^1«  (xxy.  11), 
*15  (xxyii.  9).  Others  haye  uncommon  senses,  as  DI^T^  ^^^  ^^9^ 
place  applied  to  Babylon  (xxyi.  5),  z^!^  applied  to  Palestine 
(xxiy.  4,  and  elsewhere),  D^5^^  the  wandering  exiles  (xxyii.  13), 
B^rip  used  of  prayer  (xxyi.  16),  WlX  to  pour  out  in  prayer  (xxyi. 
16),  3*iy  applied  to  the  quenching  or  extinction  of  joy  (xxiy.  11), 

76^  to  be  bom  (xxyi.  18),  with  the  Hiphil  V©n  to  bear  (xxyi. 
19),  D^J<9  the  future  (xxyii.  6)  without  D^DV 
A  yery  fayourite  thing  with  the  author  is  the  use  of  parono- 
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masia,  which  he  employs  more  frequently  than  any  other  pro- 
phet (xxiv.  4,  6,  16,  17,  18,  19,  21,  22 ;  xxv.  6,  10 ;  xxvi.  3  ; 
xxvii.  7).  He  even  makes  unusual  forms  for  the  sake  of  asso- 
nance ;  and  forms  often  rhyme  (xxiv.  1,  3,  8,  16  ;  xxv.  1,  6,  7  ; 
xxvi.  2,  12,  13,  20,  21 ;  xxvii.  3,  6).  Synonymous  expressions 
are  accumulated,  forming  a  sort  of  gradational  parallelism; 
words  are  repeated  for  emphasis'  sake,  some  new  turn  being 
given  along  with  the  repetition  (xxvi.  3-11). 

Later  ideas  and  representations  appear  in  xxiv.  21,  where 
guardian  deities  of  kingdoms  are  referred  to ;  in  xxv.  8,  where 
the  cessation  of  death  m  the  golden  or  Messianic  age  is  inti- 
mated. There  is  also  an  obscure  allusion  to  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  in  xxvi.  19«  The  Babylonian  empire  is  compared  to 
a  huge  monster  (xxvii.  1,  etc.). 

A  number  of  parallels  to  passages  in  later  writings  occur,  as 
the  treacherous  dealers  have  dealt  treacherously  (xxiv.  16),  com- 
pared with  xxi.  2  ;  the  removing  of  the  earth  out  of  its  place  (xxiv. 
19),  compared  with  xiii.  13 ;  the  placing  of  salvation  as  walk 
(xxvi.  1),  compared  with  Ix.  18.  Compare  also  xxvii.  9  with 
xl.  2 ;  xxiv.  17  with  Jer.  xlviii.  43. 

Later  words  and  forms  are  ^Jf]  for  nUPl  (xxvi.  20),  riHIX 

(xxiv.  11),  r\£)^  (xxvi.  12),  n^1«  (xxvi.  19),  I^Nri  to  seim 

fire  (xxvii.  11).    Judah  is  called  the  land;  of  right  (xxvi.  10). 

Words  and  figures  shew  an  acquaintance  with  earlier  writings 

from  which  they  are  taken  ;  as  the  figures  respecting  wine  and 

mirth  in  xxiv.  4-7  from  the  first  chapter  of  Joel,  rljl /O  (xxiv. 
20)  is  taken  from  i.  8  and  applied  in  a  sense  somewhat  different. 
tjM  (xxiv.  13)  and  xvii.  6 ;  |1^  (xxv.  5)  and  xxxii.  2 ;  H^JIlSO 

(xxv.  7)  and  xxvui.  20  ;  E^*^  (xxv.  10)  and  Micah  iv.  13  ;  p?^ 

(xxiv.  1)  and  Nahimi  ii.  11.  xxvii.  2-5  is  a  reminiscence  of 
V.  6,  etc. ;  xxvii.  1  is  from  Ezekiel  xxix.  3.  The  diction  is 
tolerably  free  from  AramacLsm  because  the  prophet  was  so 
familiar  with  the  earlier  writers,  especially  Isaiah,  as  to  have 
imbibed  much  of  their  spirit  and  reproduced  it.  Yet  there  is 
a  stiff  and  awkward  air  about  the  diction.  His  reminiscences 
of  older  prophets  formed  and  moulded  his  words;  though  his 
whole  manner  is  peculiar,  reminding  one  of  Hosea,  by  the  fre- 
quent and  rapid  transitions  to  new  ideas.  Inferior  he  assuredly 
is  in  vigour,  majesty,  beauty,  conciseness,  and  originality.  His 
fondness  for  the  music  of  composition  leads  occasionally  to  pro- 
lixity and  weakness.  There  is  also  a  sameness  of  tone,  especiallv 
in  the  twenty- fourth  chapter,  reminding  the  reader  of  Jeremiah  s 
manner.  Indeed  Herzfeld  supposes  Jeremiah  to  have  been  the 
author  of  that  chapter.     That  the  prophet  has  taste,  originality, 
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and  beauty,  we  do  not  deny.  It  is  only  in  comparison  with 
Isaiah  that  his  inferiority  appears. 

The  authenticity  of  the  chapters  is  maintained  by  those  who 
claim  the  whole  book  for  Isaiah.  Hayemick,  Kleinert,  Drechsler, 
£eil,  Alexander,  and  Henderson  uphold  it.  They  adduce  images, 
phrases,  and  expressions  found  in  Isaiah ;  and  yarious  expressions 
alleged  to  be  characteristic  of  the  son  of  Amoz.  But  not  a  few 
are  irreleyant,  as  the  comparison  with  a  drunken  man  (xxiy.  20 
and  xix.  14) ;  for  the  former  is  peculiar.  The  earth  reeling  like 
a  drunkard  (xxiy.  20)  differs  greatly  from  xix.  14,  where  Egypt 
staggers  like  a  drunkard  in  his  yomit.  A  material  diyersity  also 
appears  in  the  comparison  of  a  hammock  in  xxiy.  20  and  i.  8. 
In  the  former  the  earth  is  compared  to  a  hammock  which  is 
shaken ;  in  the  latter  Jerusalem  resembles  a  watch-shed  in  a  gar- 
den of  melons.  The  figure  of  storming,  beating  rain  is  differently 
applied  in  xxy.  4  and  iy.  6 ;  xxyiii.  2.  The  comparison  in  xxyi. 
17,  18  and  xxxiii.  2  is  different.  Nothing  can  be  built  on  the 
comparison  of  the  theocratic  people  to  a  yineyard ;  because  it  is 
so  natural  and  common  (xxyii.  2,  etc.,  like  y.  7 ;  iii.  14).  The 
phrase  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  (xxiy.  3 ;  xxy.  8)  is  not  charac- 
teristic of  Isaiah ;  it  occurs  in  xl.  5 ;  lyiii.  14.  T**T^n  yX^^ 
(xxiy.  13)  is  certainly  found  in  Isaiah  v.  8  ;  yi.  12 ;  yii.  22 ;  x. 
23 ;  but  he  exchanges  it  with  yy^  T^^l  in  xix.  19 ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  scarcely  one  of  his  peculiarities.  The  union  of  *1^DB^ 
n?B^  (xxyii.  4)  y.  6 ;  yii.  23,  etc. ;  ix.  17 ;  x.  17 :  nSn  and 
n J^7  (xxiy.  23)  XXX.  26 :  JV  connected  with  T\)T]\  occurs  in 
xxyi.  4,  as  well  as  xii.  2 ;  but  in  the  latter  it  is  spurious  and  should 
be  expunged.  Eyen  in  the  former  it  is  suspicious.  *19T&  (xxiy. 
6)  X.  25 ;  xyi.  14 ;  xxix.  17.  This  ia  an  older  word  than  Isaiah, 
and  was  probably  taken  by  him  in  xyL  14  from  a  more  ancient 
source.     !|;^  (xxiy.  10)  occurs  in  xxxiy.  11  in  the  same  sense, 

and  therefore  it  does  not  characterize  Isaiah.  Y^  (xxiy.  8)  is 
in  the  later  xiii.  3  as  well  as  xxii.  "2  and  xxxii.  13.  It  is  a 
genuine  Isaiah-term ;  but  thia  does  not  preyent  succeeding 
writers  from  adopting  it.  In  like  manner  yTXjf  (xxiy.  14)  is  in 
liy.  1  as  well  as  x.  30  and  xii.  6. 

Chap,  xxyiii.  In  this  chapter  it  is  prophesied  that  the  luxurious 
Samana  shall  be  oyerthrown  by  a  sudden  inyasion.  But  Judah 
also  is  sensual  and  indulgent,  casting  off  the  authority  of  God, 
and  refusing  the  prophet's  teaching.  Hence  they  are  to  be 
yisited  by  Israel's  enemies.  Yet  a  remnant  who  trust  in  Jeho- 
yah  shall  be  sayed.  The  delay  in  the  diyine  judgments  does  not 
proye  that  they  wiU  neyer  come.  When  it  is  the  right  time, 
they  will  appear. 
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The  prophecy  belongs  to  Hezekiah's  reign.  The  Assyrians 
threatened  Samaria  about  722.  Hence  it  must  be  dated  before 
that  year,  perhaps  in  724.  Shaknaneser,  not  Sennacherib,  was 
the  leader  of  the  enemy.  The  prophet  expected  that  after 
destroying  Israel  the  Assyrians  would  march  against  Egypt, 
through  Judah ;  so  that  the  southern  kingdom  would  be  visited 
with  violence,  as  well  as  the  northern. 

Chap.  xxix.  In  this  prophecy  Isaiah  announces  that  Jerusalem 
shall  be  besieged  by  enemies  who  shall  be  suddenly  scattered 
and  vanish  like  a  dream.  Turning  to  the  people  themselves  he 
charges  them  with  spiritual  insensibHitv  and  hypocrisy,  as  the 
cause  of  the  punishment  threatened.  By  means  of  judgments 
the  fancied  wisdom  of  the  people  will  be  confoimded,  and  a 
change  wrought  upon  them.  While  the  incorrigibly  wicked 
shall  perish,  the  rest  will  be  brought  to  a  better  state  of  mind ; 
and  a  marvellous  transformation  of  Israel  take  place. 

The  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Sennacherib  is  the  event  referred 
to  at  the  commencement.  The  prophecy  must  therefore  be 
dated  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  about  715.  The  description  in 
the  second  part  is  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  Jews 
then  living,  not  because  it  was  intended  to  predict  their  state, 
but  by  way  of  accommodation.  What  applied  to  their  ancestors 
applied  to  the  Jews  contemporary  with  Christ. 

Chap.  xxx.-X2xii.  In  this  prophecy  Isaiali  reproves  the 
people  for  their  reliance  on  Egypt,  a  power  that  should  not 
profit  them.  He  then  describes  their  disobedience  to  Jehovah, 
their  restlessness  and  imwillinmess  to  receive  instruction,  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  state,  xet  the  Lord  would  not  utterly 
forsake  them  on  their  crying  to  him,  but  hear  them  in  distress 
and  give  them  a  glorious  deuverance,  after  they  had  been  puri- 
fied by  his  judgments.  The  Assyrian  power  should  be  broken 
bv  the  immediate  interposition  of  God.  In  the  thirty-first 
chapter  the  writer  again  censures  them  for  trusting  in  Egypt^ 
afimning  that  both  the  helper  and  the  helped  should  be 
destroyed.  Jehovah  himself  shoidd  scatter  the  Assyrians  with 
an  ignominious  flight,  and  protect  Jerusalem.  Blessings  are 
then  promised  to  Israel — ^the  blessings  of  righteous  and  benign 
government,  of  spiritual  enlightenment,  and  the  maintenance  of 
moral  distinctions.  The  last  part  of  tilie  prophecy  contains  an 
address  to  the  women  of  Jerusalem,  predicting  to  them  the 
desolation  of  the  land  and  great  mourning,  followed  by  an 
entire  change  for  the  better — a  religious  transformation  wrought 
by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  time  of  the  prophecy  is  at  the  commencement  of  Senna- 
cherib's invasion  of  Judah,  about  715. 

Chap,  xzziii.   This  chapter  contains  a  threateniag  against 
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the  enemies  of  Tudah,  who  should  be  put  to  flight  before  the 
holy  city.  Then  shoidd  Jehovah  be  exalted,  judgment  and 
righteousness  prevail  in  the  kingdom,  safety  and  peace.  After 
describing  the  state  of  desolation  and  alarm  in  the  land,  he 
promises  deliverance.  At  this  sudden  stroke  the  sinners  in 
Jerusalem  are  terrified,  but  the  pious  have  nothing  to  fear. 
The  judgments  of  Jehovah  on  his  enemies  are  followed  by  a 
time  of  peaceful  security.  Zion  is  protected  by  God,  and 
nothing  shall  harm  her;  while  her  enemy  is  like  a  disabled 
vessel  abandoned  to  its  fate. 

This  prophecy  refers  to  the  same  events  and  period  as  the 
last, — ^the  Assyrian  invasion  under  Sennacherib.  Perhaps  it  is 
somewhat  later  than  that  in  xxx.-xxxii. ;  about  714.  Its  posi- 
tion favours  this  hypothesis.  Havemick  erroneously  dates  it  at 
the  same  time  as  the  prophecy  in  the  thirty-eighth  chapter.  It 
is  certainly  several  years  later.  The  desolation  of  the  land  by 
the  Assyrians  had  already  begun,  and  Jerusalem  was  threatened 
with  siege.  Ambassadors  had  gone  with  proposals  of  peace  to 
Sennacherib,  but  returned  Borrowing  (7,  JB). 

Chap,  xxxiv.-xxxv.  The  prophecy  contained  in  these  two 
chapters  (for  they  should  not  be  separated),  contains  threatenings 
and  promises.  The  former  relate  to  the  nations  in  general,  and 
to  Edom  in  particular.  For  their  enmity  to  Judah,  the  Edom- 
ites  are  described  as  a  great  sacrifice  of  slaughter  offered  up  to 
Jehovah ;  and  their  land  is  made  a  waste  howling  wilderness  for 
ever,  where  man  dwells  no  more,  but  wild  beasts  and  satyrs. 
A  great  change  takes  place.  The  exiles  set  free  return  home ; 
Jehovah  conducting  them  in  safety  through  all  dangers  to  Zion, 
where  they  shall  rejoice  for  ever. 

It  is  commonly  admitted  that  the  prophecy  was  not  written 
by  Isaiah,  but  is  of  later  date.  Internal  evidence  shews  this 
satisfactorily,  for  in  the^rs^  place : 

a.  The  spirit  of  bitter  hatred  against  the  Edomites  implies 
the  priority  of  the  time  at  which  they  manifested  peculiar  enmity 
to  Judah.  When  this  kingdom  was  destroyed  by  the  Chaldeans^ 
the  Edomites  evinced  great  hatred  to  the  Jews.  Their  hostility 
on  that  occasion  sank  deep  into  the  souls  of  Judah's  inhabitants, 
calling  forth  a  similar  spirit,  but  certainly  more  excusable, 
because  fuU  of  intense  patriotism  as  well  as  passionate  enmity. 
The  wrongs  of  Judah's  neighbour  had  entered  into  her  soiu. 
The  picture  drawn  of  Edom  is  fearful.  Passion  has  exagge- 
rated it. 

b.  The  same  spirit  of  hatred  to  the  heathen  generally  argues 
a  later  period.  This  is  a  remarkable  fact.  Yet  it  is  easily 
explained.  As  the  Jewish  people  sunk  more  and  more  under 
the  power  of  other  nations,  and  their  spirit  of  independence 
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decayed,  they  could  not  but  feel  the  national  degradation  acutely. 
As  others  became  stronger,  and  they  themselves  oppressed  or 
scattered  among  the  heathen,  the  purity  of  their  religion  suflfered 
a  corresponding  deterioration.  External  influences  affected  it 
injuriously.  The  chosen  people  of  the  Most  High,  trodden  down 
by  the  empires  of  the  world, — decaying  while  they  flourished : 
— the  idea  was  bitter.  They  fell  back  upon  the  narrow  exclu- 
siveness  of  their  national  creed  with  the  more  intense  earnest- 
ness, conceiving  that  heathen  empires  were  the  enemies  of  God 
because  they  were  the  enemies  of  the  theocracy.  So  also  they 
were  in  a  8en$e,  not  exactly  in  their  semey  to  justify  envious  and 
malignant  emotions.  The  theology  of  the  feelmgs  does  not 
necessarily  grow  in  proportion  to  the  theology  of  the  intellect. 
Often  are  they  sadly  out  of  harmony.  These  remarks  are  exem- 
plified bv  Ixiii.  1-6,  written  by  so  evangelical  a  prophet  too. 
Although  the  strain  of  this  great  prophet  is  elsewhere  exalted 
and  benevolent,  yet  when  he  touches  upon  Edom,  the  tone  grates 
harshly  on  the  ear,  as  if  the  finely-strung  instrument  suddenly 
lost  its  time.  So  also  in  the  twenty-th&d  chapter,  the  writer 
glories  over  Tyre,  adducing  her  commercial  greatness  : 

Whofle  merchants  are  princes, 

Whose  traj£cken  are  the  honorable  of  the  earth. 

Surely  her  merchandise  was  hardly  a  just  cause  for  the  prophet's 
reproach  and  exultation  at  her  downfall. 

2.  The  indication  of  the  Lord  is  upon  all  nations, 
And  his  rary  npon  all  their  armies : 

He  hath  utterly  destroyed  them, 

He  hath  delivered'  them  to  the  slaughter. 

3.  Their  slain  also  shall  be  cast  out, 

And  their  stink  shall  come  up  out  of  their  carcases, 

And  the  mountains  shall  be  melted  with  their  blood. 
•  •  •  •  •  4» 

5.  For  my  sword  shall  be  bathed  in  heaven,  etc.  (xxxiy.) 

e.  The  exaggerated  and  extravagant  declarations  both  of 
punishment  and  redemption  are  not  in  the  manner  of  Isaiah 
and  the  older  prophets.  They  are  forced  and  imnatural.  Allow- 
ing for  the  hyperbolical  straius  of  Oriental  poetry,  the  figures 
here  exceed  anything  to  be  found  in  Isaiah  or  his  age.  Speci- 
mens of  the  extravagant  in  threatening  may  be  seen  in  the 
language  already  quoted ;  and  the  hopes  expressed  in  xxxv.  6, 
7,  o,  are  a  specimen  of  the  extravagant  in  promising. 

d.  There  are  peculiar  ideas  and  representations  foreign  to  the 
older  prophets,  such  as,  the  heavenly  host  being  dissolved,  the 
heavens  being  rolled  together  as  a  scroll,  the  sword  of  Jehovah  being 
bathed  in  heaven  with  the  blood  of  His  enemies  as  by  anticipation. 
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nocturnal  hobgoblins,  the  extended  description  qf  animals  real  or 
fictitious  inhabiting  the  desert,  and  the  representation  of  Edom's 
punishment  as  a  huge  slaughter-offering  to  the  Lord.  All  these 
savour  of  later  times  and  writers. 

Thus  the  spirit,  tone,  and  character  of  the  prophecy  combine 
to  shew  an  origin  after  Isaiah.  The  figures  are  indeed  striking 
and  bold.  But  they  are  carried  out  to  an  extent  which  makes 
them  unnatural.     They  are  overstretched. 

e.  The  language  also  betrays  a  late  period.  Words  and 
forms  peculiar  to  the  writer  are  generally  of  the  exile  troe. 
Others  he  has  in  common  with  authors  posterior  to  Isaiah.  The 
following  are  examples : — DH^H  nobles  (xxxiv.  12),  found  only 
in  the  first  book  of  Kings,  Jeremiah,  and  Nehemiah  besides ; 
I3^&  to  lay  eggs,  a  signification  of  the  verb  peculiar  to  this 
writer  (xxxiv.  15)  ;  W?^   to  hatch,  also  peculiar  (xxxiv.  15) ; 

*Tyj  to  broody  applied  to  the  arrow-snake  brooding  its  young,  but 
in  Jeremiah  (xvii.  11)  to  the  eggs  of  the  partridge  (xxxiv.  15)  ; 
y^3^  (xxxv.  7)  a  fountain,  only  once  in  Ecclesiastes  (xii.  6)  and 

the  deutero-Isaiah  (xlix.  10) ;  S^SpD  a  high-way  (xxxv.  8)  ; 
*1^Vn  f*^r  T5fn  ^  court  or  habitation  (xxxiv.  13  and  xxxv.  7)  only 
here' in  this  sense ;  D^Jiy)  eternities,  in  the  plural  number  (xxxiv. 
10),  never  elsewhere ;  nJT  intransitive,  to  be  drunk  or  drenched 
(xxxiv.  5,  7),  which  agrees  with  the  same  verb  in  the  Syriac ; 
rn§)  to  blossom  (xxxv.  2)  applied  to  a  place,  elsewhere  to  trees 

or  Aaron's  rod ;  ^7  ^IflW  ^*^*^  (xxxv.  4),  only  here ;  7S  K'lp 
to  cry  to,  applied  to  persons  (xxxiv.  14)  ;  nVD  y^S  ^  ravenous 

beast  (xxxv.  9) ;  B^l  7^  nn&fc^  joy  upon  the  head  (xxxv.  10 

and  also  li.  11) ;  ^lll/  ^IT^O  ^ova  generation  to  generation 
(xxxiv.  10),  a  phrase  found  no  where  else. 

The  references  to  Babylon's  destruction  are  general,  being 
implied  in  the  second  and  third  verses  of  the  thirty-fourth 
chapter.  The  return  firom  Babylon  is  also  plainly  intimated  in 
the  third  and  following  verses  of  the  thir^-fifth  chapter.  But 
the  conquerors  of  the  Chaldean  metropolis  are  not  mentioned^ 
nor  is  there  any  special  rejoicing  over  its  downfall.  The  pro- 
phet confines  himself,  for  the  most  part,  to  general  outlines  and 
metaphors,  without  historical  details  or  names.  All  that  can  be 
discovered  respecting  him  is,  that  he  lived  during  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  probably  aboiiit  the  middle  of  it.  There  are 
many  pomts  of  resemblance  between  him  and  the  author  of 
xl.-lxvi.,  though  it  is  evident  th^t  they  were  different  persons. 
Indeed  it  is  not  improbable  that  lie  was  acquainted  with  xL-lxvL 
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The  style  has  a  strong  resemblance.  What  he  utters  against 
Edom  is  like  an  expfmsion  of  Ixiii.  1-6.  Compare  xxxv.  1,  2, 
with  Iv.  12,  13,  Ix.  1 ;  xxxv.  4,  compare  xL  10,  Ixii.  11 ;  xxxv. 
6,  compare  xlii.  16 ;  xxxv.  6,  compare  xlviii.  21 ;  xxxv.  8,  com* 
pare  xl.  3,  etc.,  xlix.  11,  Ixii.  10 ;  xxxv.  10,  compare  li.  11.  In 
like  manner  the  passage  in  xl.  1-5  appears  to  have  floated  before 
the  mind  of  the  prophet  in  writing  xxxv.  5-10.  The  images 
applied  to  Babylon  in  xiii.  2-xiv.  23,  are  transferred  to  Edom, 
shewing  that  the  ideas  expressed  in  that  piece  were  in  the 
writer's  memory.  Compare  xxxiv.  4  with  xiii.  10 ;  xxxiv. 
11-15  with  xiii.  20-22.  Occasional  verbal  coincidences  between 
xxxv.  and  Isaiah  xxxii.  also  shew  the  writer's  acquaintance 
with  the  latter  chapter.  Compare  xxxv.  2  with  xxxii.  9  ;  xxxv. 
4  with  xxxii.  4-6.  Reminiscences  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel 
may  be  also  discovered  by  comparing  xxxiv.  5-7  with  Jer.  xlvi. 
10,  Ezek.  xxxix.  17-19 ;  xxxiv.  3  with  Ezek.  xxxii.  5,  6,  and 
xxxix.  11 ;  Is.  xxxiv.  6  with  Jer.  xxv.  31.  Compare  also  xxxiv. 
6,  11,  with  Zeph.  i.  7,  8.  Thus  the  mind  of  the  prophet  before 
us  was  Aill  of  the  ideas,  and  sometimes  the  diction,  of  Is.  xl.- 
Ixvi.,  xiii.  2-xiv.,  and  portions  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  We 
date  the  oracle  about  555  b.c. 

Here  again  the  authenticity  has  been  defended  by  Havemick 
and  Keil.  Caspari  too  has  written  copiously  on  the  same  side.^ 
They  allege  that  Edom  is  not  to  be  imderstood  as  a  distinct 
nation.  It  is  representative  of  the  church's  enemies — ^the  anti- 
christian  powers  of  the  world  generally.  The  prophet,  it  is 
said,  points  out  the  fearftil  destruction  which  awaits  all  powers 
and  peoples  that  perseveringly  oppose  Jehovah  and  His  people. 
Thus  the  prophecy  is  not  restricted  to  one  subject.  It  is  generic 
not  specific,  including  many  particular  events. 

These  remarks  are  so  far  correct  as  that  the  unknown  writer 
employs  indefinite  language.  He  gives  forth  the  anticipations 
and  foreshadowings  of  a  mind  intensely  alive  to  the  feeling  of 
wTons  done  to  the  chosen  people,  whose  enemies  are  also  God's 
enemies.  Still  there  is  a  historical  foreground  to  his  picture. 
This  is  indispensable ;  for  no  prophet  throws  himself  absolutely, 
ideally,  and  at  once  into  a  later  period  than  his  own.  Ideial 
visions  reaching  into  the  far  distant,  shadowy  future,  always 
rise  out  of  a  surrounding  temporal  horizon.  The  Old  Testament 
seers  could  not  have  projected  a  historical  picture  of  the  distant 
future,  apart  from  allusions  to  the  realities  of  their  own  time  or 
one  at  hand.  Neither  could  they  have  projected  an  ideal  pic- 
ture of  remote  events  without  ascending  from  things  present  or 
approaching.  The  Babylonians,  and  Edom  especially,  are  alluded 
to.  This  is  the  prophet's  starting-point  and  main  subject — ^the 
.  Beitrage  zur  Einleit.  in  d.  B.  Jesaia  und  zur  Geschichte  der  jesaian.  Zdt.  1848. 
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complete  oyerthrow  of  these  powers.     As  a  natural  sequence  the 

florious  deliverance  and  restoration  of  Judah  are  described. 
Vom  such  topics  which  are  not  so  shadowy  as  to  escape  notice, 
the  prophet  rises  into  general  images  and  expectations  which 
are  poetical  hyperbole  in  part.  The  sense  given  to  Edom  by 
which  it  stanos  for  the  whole  class  of  the  church's  enemies — 
the  inveterate  antichristian  powers  of  the  world  generally — ^is 
unauthorised.  To  a  Jew,  Edom  meant  Edom,  and  nothing  more. 
Here  all  nations  are  expressly  mentioned  besides  Edom.  The 
Babylonians  are  indicate,  and  the  heathen  generally.  If  Edom 
were  the  representative  of  all  foes,  why  mention  others  expressly 
in  the  same  context.  Historical  interpretation  refuses  to  allow 
of  this  generalising  process  applied  to  Edom  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. It  is  contrary  to  the  writer's  purpose,  as  far  as  we  can 
gather  that  purpose  from  his  language.  Christian  expositors 
and  preachers  may  indeed  make  such  an  application  of  Edom 
and  the  present  prophecy  as  to  extend  it  both  to  past  and  future; 
the  inveterate  foe  of  ancient  Israel  may  be  employed  to  symbolise 
the  collective  enemies  of  God's  kingdom ;  but  that  is  a  mere 
accommodation*o{  the  language,  not  its  exposition.  The  original 
meaning  of  a  passage  is  a  different  thing  from  a  homiletic  or 
practical  use  of  it.  Some  verses  in  the  prophecy  furnish  a  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  foUy  of  seeking  an  exact  prediction  of  distant 
future  events  in  the  mspired  strains  of  prophetic  oracles,  or  in 
the  intense  desires  and  anticipations  of  patriotic  Hebrew  seers. 
Thus  we  read  in  xxxiv.  10 :  "  It  [Idumea]  shall  not  be  quenched 
night  nor  day;  the  smoke  thereof  shall  go  up  for  ever:  from 
generation  to  generation  it  shall  lie  waste ;  none  shall  pass  through 
it  for  ever  and  ever."  Stephens  the  American  traveller  was  the 
first,  as  he  himself  states,  who  passed  through  Edom.  He  speaks 
of  this  prophecy,  sayinff  that  he  was  rather  afraid  of  the  male- 
diction of  Heaven ;  yet  ne  did  pass  through  the  countrj^  notwith- 
standing. In  the  tnirty-sixth  edition  of  Keith's  "  Evidence  of 
the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  derived  from  the  literal 
fulfilment  of  Prophecy,"  that  writer  excluded  the  illustration  of 
the  prediction  firom  the  text  of  his  work,  though  he  had  given 
it  in  preceding  editions.  Since  Stephens  and  others  had  falsified 
the  prophet's  words  as  a  literal  prediction^  Keith  thought  it 
necessary  to  say  nothing  about  them.  He  has  recourse  instead 
to  the  assumption  that  the  time  of  their  complete  fulfilment  is 
yet  to  come.  But  the  difficulty  is  not  removed  by  that.  From 
the  opposition  of  facts  to  the  literal  words,  he  should  have  seen 
that  his  method  of  literal  interpretation  is  fallacious.  Being 
based  on  a  wrong  hypothesis,  viz.  exact  prediction  of  distant  future 
events,  it  is  unfounded.^ 

1  See  the  thirty-Bixth  edition,  Appendix  Ko.  lY.,  pp.  583,  etc. 
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It  has  been  denied  tliat  the  ideas,  diction,  and  manner  of 
deecription  are  such  as  harmonise  with  a  comparatively  late 
period,  or  coincide  with  later  writers  than  Isaiah.  But  in  vain. 
The  fact  is  too  well  attested  by  the  circle  of  images,  ideas,  and 
language  characteristic  of  a  time  subsequent  to  Isaiah's  by  at 
least  a  century  ;  and  by  reminiscences  of  Isaiah  himself,  as  well 
as  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.     It  is  alleged  that  the  diction  in 

xxxiv.  1  reminds  us  of  i.  2 ;  that  in  D^M1(^)P  xxxiv.  1,  there  is 
a  well  known  idiom  of  Isaiah,  comp.  xxii.  4  ;  that  D^*lHri  xxziv. 
2,  appears  in  xi.  15 ;  that  n*1^  is  used  in  the  sense  of  to  be  struck 

down,  as  in  xxxii.  19 ;  and  that  images  are  borrowed  from  the 
overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (xxxiv.  9, 10)  which  resemble 
i.  9,  10,  iii.  9,  xiii.  19.  In  addition  to  these  trifling  examples, 
which  are  also  incorrect  in  part,  points  of  verbal  agreement 
between  the  thirty-fifth  chapter  and  xxxii.  xxxiii.  are  adduced — 
a  fact  against  the  authenticity  of  xxxv.  We  rely  on  the  spirit, 
tone,  and  general  character  of  the  chapters  throughout — ^the 
ideas  as  well  as  the  mode  in  which  they  are  communicated — as 
proof  of  their  later  origin.  They  do  not  bear  the  stamp  of  Isaiah 
or  of  the  earlier  prophets. 

Chap.  xxxvi.-xxxix.  These  chapters  form  a  historical  appen- 
dix to  the  discourses  of  Isaiah.  They  contain  an  account  of 
Sennacherib's  expedition  against  Judah  and  Egypt,  of  king 
Hezekiah's  sickness  and  recovery,  and  the  message  of  the  Baby- 
lonian monarch  Merodach-Baladan  to  him.  We  have  the  same 
narrative,  with  the  exception  of  Hezekiah's  song  of  praise,  in 
2  £ings  xviii.  13-xx.  19.  It  is  also  in  a  condensed  form  in  2 
Chron.  xxxii. 

In  2  Chron.  xxxii.  32,  we  read  that  the  acts  of  Hezekiah's 
life  were  written  in  the  vision  of  Isaiah  the  prophet,  in  the  book 
of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel.  The  vision  of  Isaiah  contain- 
ing a  biography  of  Hezekiah  was  incorporated  with  the  book  of 
the  Chronicles  of  Judah  and  Israel,  often  quoted  in  our  canonical 
books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.  Thus  Isaiah  wrote  a  biography 
of  king  Hezekiah,  which  psssed  into  the  public  annals  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  The  nrst  question  which  suggests  itself  is 
the  relation  of  the  present  chapters  to  this  biography.  Do  they 
give  the  identical  narrative  P  or.  Did  Isaiah  write  these  chapters 
as  they  stand  at  present  in  the  book  bearing  his  name  P  The 
prophet  here  gives  a  part  of  the  biography  inserted  in  the 
national  chronicles,  just  as  he  wrote  it.  That  is  one  supposition. 
Or,  when  his  prophecies  were  being  collected  and  arranged,  he 
took  a  portion  of  his  previous  production  and  adapted  it  to  the 
purpose  in  question,  giving  it  such  form  and  shape  as  were 
thought  suitable ;  that  is,  he  gave  another  edition  of  it,  as  we 
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now  say.  We  believe  that  the  prophet  did  not  write  the  account 
of  Hezekiah  and  his  times  wmch  is  exhibited  in  the  present 
chapters.  Taking  the  text  and  narrative  as  they  are,  in  xxxvii.— 
xxxix.,  we  infer  that  Isaiah  himself  did  not  so  write  them.  This 
follows : 

a.  From  the  accoimt  of  Sennacherib's  murder  by  his  sons. 
The  death  of  the  Assyrian  monarch  happened  as  nearlv  as  pos- 
sible 696  B.C.,  which  comes  into  the  reisn  of  Manasseh.  And 
probabilities  are  against  Isaiah's  having  hved  to  see  the  reign  of 
that  king. 

b.  The  use  of  H^T^n*.  in  xxxvi.  11-13,  the  Jetc'a  language,  shews 
an  author  later  than  Isaiah ;  for  the  word  could  not  have  been 
current  till  long  after  the  diBpersion  of  the  ten  tribes,  when  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  alone  survived.  It  is  a  mere  evasion  of  this 
to  assert  that  the  spoken  as  different  from  the  written  language  is 
referred  to ;  the  former  having  diverged  from  that  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  so  as  to  receive  a  new  name ;  the  latter,  not. 

c.  Some  mythic  and  marvellous  things  would  not  have  been 
written  by  Isaiah ;  but  the  plain  facts  as  they  occurred.  Thus  it 
is  related  in  xxxvii.  36  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  forth  and 
smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  185,000,  which  were  all 
found  dead  corpses  earlv  in  the  morning.  Here  the  influence  of 
tradition  is  visible  in  giving  a  particular  form  to  natural  events. 

d.  Such  definite  prediction  of  future  events  as  we  find  in  xxxviL 
7,  "  Behold  I  will  send  a  blast  upon  him,  and  he  shall  hear  a 
rumour,  and  return  to  his  own  land ;  and  I  will  cause  him  to 
fall  by  the  sword  in  his  own  land,"  and  the  announcement  of 
fifteen  years  being  added  to  the  days  of  Hezekiah  (xxxvui.  6) 
are  contrary  to  the  nature  of  prophetic  foresight.  They  are  too 
exact  and  precise  to  be  predicted ;  and  must  ^erefore  have  been 
written  after  the  things  mentioned  were  known  and  past. 

The  chapters  before  us  were  not  composed  as  they  are,  by 
Isaiah  himself. 

The  narrative  in  2  Kings  ia  professedly  different  from  Isaiah's 
biography  contained  in  the  chronicles  of  Judah.  It  seems  to 
have  been  taken  from  or  founded  upon  it.  It  is  a  compilation 
or  abstract  based  on  the  prophetic  document.  It  was  not  taken 
from  these  chapters  in  Isaiah,  because  it  has  various  particulars 
not  found  there — particulars  got  by  the  compiler  from  some 
credible  source ;  such  as  that  Hezekiah  sent  to  Sennacherib,  at 
Lachish,  a  message  of  submission;  that  Tartan  and  Kabsaris 
came  with  Rabshakeh  against  Jerusalem ;  and  other  particulars. 
In  the  same  way  it  is  shewn  that  the  narrative  in  Isaiah  xxxvi— 
xxxix.  was  not  taken  frx)m  that  in  the  second  book  of  Kings ; 
because  it  has  more  particulars,  such  as  the  thanksgiving  song 
of  Hezekiah.     When  the  two  texts  are  compared,  that  in  2 
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"Kings  is  the  more  original  and  correct.  Its  critical  goodness  is 
much  superior  to  that  in  Isaiah ;  the  latter  bearing  marks  of 
omission,  elaboration,  the  substitution  of  forms  and  structures 
agreeable  to  the  usage  of  Isaiah,  the  removal  of  grammatical  pecu- 
liarities and  such  like.  Examples  might  be  given  in  abundance, 
as  "  I  have  digged  and  drunk  water "  (Isaiah  xxxvii.  25) ; 
whereas  2  Kings  xix.  24  has  strange  waters.  In  Is.  xxxvii.  24 
is  ^55T  3h3.  The  corresponding  ^55*1  ^P*15  ^  more  original 
and  difficult.  Is.  xxxvii.  27  substitutes  ^b^^  for  the  form 
n^l?^  2  Kings  xix.  26.  *5,  which  merely  introduces  a  direct 
address  in  Is.  xxxix.  8,  is  substituted  for  DM  tOT\  in  2  Kings 
XX.  19.  For  the  simple  TTp]  in  2  Kings,  hlK^V  n3n%  which 
is  usual  in  Isaiah,  is  put.  The  scriptio  plena  also  stands  for  the 
9criptio  defectwa  in  2  Kings.  Ejiobel  observes  that  it  occurs 
fifteen  times  in  Isaiah's  t^,  where  the  corresponding  text  of 
2  Kings  has  the  defectiva  orthography.  The  reverse  is  found 
only  three  times.^  Yet  it  should  be  observed  that  the  prefer- 
ence does  not  always  belong  to  the  text  of  2  Kings.  Sometimes 
that  in  Isaiah  is  more  original  and  correct,     ^us  H^d^l  toas 

glad  (la.  xxxix.  2),  is  appropriate;  whereas  the  corresponding 
ytX^  (2  Kings  XX.  13)  is  incorrect.  Things  too  are  omitted  in 
2  Kings  which  are  s^ven  in  Isaiah,  such  as  the  message  of  Heze- 
kiah  to  Isaiah  by  Ehakim,  Shebna,  and  the  elders  of  the  priests 
(xxxvii.  2).  In  Is.  xxxviL  36  it  is  merely  said  that  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  went  forth  and  smote  in  the  camp,  etc.,  while  2 
Kings  xix.  35  has,  "And  it  came  to  pass  that  night  that  the 
angd,"  etc.     Here  the  insertion  of  "  that  night"  is  incorrect. 

Thus  a  comparison  of  the  two  texts  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  neither  is  original.  It  can  only  be  inferred  that  both  were 
derived  from  a  common  source ;  the  narrative  in  2  Kings  being 
nearer  the  original  in  form  and  diction  than  that  in  Isaiah, 
where  greater  freedom  has  been  used.  Not  that  liberties  of 
alteration  and  abridgment  were  not  taken  by  the  compiler  in 
2  Kings.     They  were  not  taken  so  extensively. 

The  source  of  both  was  the  vision  of  Isaiah,  which  included  a 
biography  of  TJzziah  and  Hezekiah  (2  Cllhron.  xxvi.  22).  From 
it  the  writer  of  the  books  of  Kings  took  freelv,  but  not  literally, 
what  seemed  appropriate.  Sometimes  he  added  to  it  by  tradi- 
tion ;  sometimes  he  omitted  portions.  From  it  also  was  drawn 
the  substance  of  these  chapters  in  Isaiah,  not  by  himself  as  we 
have  seen,  for  internal  evidence  is  adverse.  It  would  not  have 
been  necessary  for  the  prophet  himself  to  use  his  own  text  freely 
by  modifying,  altering,  making  words  and  constructions  easier ; 

1  Der  Propbet  Jesaio,  p.  265. 
TOL.  m.  3 
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performing^  in  short,  the  fiinctions  of  an  editor.  He  would 
not  have  kft  a  text  occasionally  inferior  to  that  in  2  £anfi;8  as 
well  as  incorrect,  as  in  xxxvi.  6,  where  ^J^TO^  I  said,  should  be 
J|1*lO^  thou  saidstf  as. in  2  Kings;  for  the  words  immediately 
following,  as  far  n&H/lp/j  are  those  of  Hezekiah. 

If  these  observations  be  correct,  the  hypothesis  of  Grotius, 
Vitringa,  Paulus,  and  Hendewerk,  that  the  text  in  Isaiah  is 
more  original  than  that  of  2  Kings,  and  the  source  of  it,  must  be 
erroneous.  It  does  not  require  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the 
Hebrew  language  to  see  that.  Eichhom,  Ghesenius,  Maurer, 
with  greater  probability  think  that  the  text  in  2  Kings  was  the 
source  of  the  other.  But  the  true  view  is  that  of  Koppe,  Rosen- 
miiller,  Hitzig,  TJmbreit,  Ewald,  Havemick^  Keil,  Knobel,  De 
Wette,  that  neither  is  original,  but  that  both  drew  firom  a  third 
source. 

4.  Chap,  xl.-lxvi. — ^These  chapters  have  a  different  aspect 
from  the  preceding.  They  form  the  second  part  of  the  book, 
and  appear  to  have  a  different  authorship.  The  point,  however, 
is  greatly  contested,  some  holding  fast  the  ancient  tradition 
which  ascribes  them  to  Isaiah,  others  refiising  them  to  that 
prophet.  On  both  sides  much  may  be  said.  The  question  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  view  taken  of  prophecy  it8el£ 
The  nature  of  prophetic  intuition  largely  affects  it.  Doctrinal 
prepossessions  too  have  had  to  do  with  its  discussion,  and  will 
interfere  for  a  long  time,  it  is  to  be  feared,  with  a  calm  and 
impartial  examination  of  the  whole  paragraph.  Even  theolo- 
gical passions  have  brought  their  baneful  influence  into  it ;  and 
instead  of  a  right  inquiry  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  scholarly 
criticism,  abuse  has  been  copiously  employed.  "If  it  he 
natural  for  poets  to  speak  of  an  ideal  future,  why  may  not  pro- 
phets of  a  real  one  P  The  only  answer  is,  because  they  cannot 
inow  it;  and  to  this  point  all  the  tortuous  evasions  of  the  more 
reserved  neologists  as  surely  tend  as  the  positive  averments  of 
their  bolder  brethren.  In  every  form,  this  arg*amcnt  against 
the  genuineness  of  the  book  before  us  is  at  bottom  a  denial  of 
prophetic  inspiration  as  impossible."  "  The  fimdamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  higher  critics  is  the  impossibiKty  of  inspiration  or 
prophetic  foresight."^  Language  like  this  ahews  the  odium  theo^ 
logicum  very  pwinly;  and  effectually  proves  the  inability  of 
some  to  look  fairly  at  the  question.  We  only  repeat  a  plain 
truth  in  saying,  inspiration  is  not  confined  to  the  writers  of 
Scripture.  It  does  not  mainly  consist  in  receiving  or  recording 
miraculous  communications  from  God ;  as  if  the  prophet  were  a 
mechanical  instrument  acted  upon  by  the  Holy  Spirit.     It  con- 

1  Aleiander  on  Isaiah. 
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sists  in  the  perpetual  presence  and  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  church,  and  in  every  member  of  that  spiritiial  body.  We 
must  not  therefore  diyeet  the  prophecies  of  their  national  and 
human  interest ;  since  it  is  this  aspect  of  them  which  stands  out 
most  prominently,  including  in  it  the  deeper  and  religious  in- 
terest which  places  the  men  in  contact  with  all  times.  Those 
who  look  for  predictions  of  future  events  as  the  chief  element 
of  these  prophecies,  must  suppose  that  God  suspended,  in  some 
measure,  the  laws  of  the  human  mind,  which  is  equally  un- 
philosophical  and  imscriptural.  Infallible  predictions  do  not 
enter  into  the  essence  of  prophecy.  It  is  the  moral  element,  not 
the  historical,  which  distingpuishes  the  discourses  of  tiiese  inspired 
men.  Infallibility  was  not  bestowed  upon  them,  because  it  was 
tmnecessary  for  their  great  mission  into  the  world.  Indeed  such 
a  miraculous  gift  must  have  impaired  their  thoroughly  human 
sympathies,  and  so  far  unfitted  them  for  their  work  as  the  advo- 
cates of  truth,  righteousness,  and  justice, — God's  true  men,  to 
uphold  His  cause  and  inculcate  the  principles  of  His  government 
in  the  world,  "  Sacred  Scripture,"  says  Philo,  "  assigns  pro- 
phecy to  every  good  man."  The  arguments  against  the  authen- 
ticity may  be  reduced  to  the  following : 

a.  It  is  a  first  principle  in  prophecy,  that  the  historical  hori- 
zon of  the  prophet  belongs  to  his  own  time.  He  takes  his  stand 
in  his  own  generation,  and  looks  onward  and  upward  from  that. 
His  starting-point  lies  iu  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the 
age  he  himself  lives  in.  "  Prophecy,*'  says  Davison,  **  takes  the 
visible  or  the  temporal  subject  as  the  opfMfnipuyv  (if  I  may  borrow 
the  word)  of  its  enlarged  revelation ;  and  yet  by  that  subject  it 
governs  its  course."^  This  analogy  of  the  prophetic  structure  is 
violated  by  such  as  attribute  these  chapters  to  Isaiah,  because 
the  writer  s  historical  and  visible  horizon  is  evidently  the  time 
of  the  Babylonish  exile. 

ft.  Even  if  the  historical  standpoint  were  in  Isaiah's  time,  he 
could  not  have  taken  such  a  boxmd  as  to  predict  a  far  distant 
personal  Messiah,  consistently  with  the  analogy  of  prophecy, 
ouch  leaps  into  the  future  are  unknown.  The  prophetic  spirit 
is  subject  to  the  great  law  of  gradual  development. 

e.  The  prophet  indicates  very  clearly  his  own  position  histori- 
cally and  geographically : 

<<  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  Godj 
My  people  went  down  aforetime  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there, 
And  the  Assyrian  oppressed  them  without  cause. 
Kow  therefore  what  oaTO  I  here,  saith  the  Lord, 
That  my  people  is  taken  away  for  nought  ? 
They  that  rule  over  them  make  them  to  howl,  saith  the  Lord ; 
And  my  name  continually  every  day  is  blasphemed."— {lii.  4,  6.) 

^  Disoourees  on  Prophecy,  p.  839,  second  editioii« 
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These  verses  contain  an  argument  for  the  captivity  of  Israel 
not  continuing.  Of  old  the  people  weiae  taken  down  into  "EigYpt, 
not  to  remain  there  as  slaves  for  ever,  but  merely  to  sojourn  for 
a  season.  Subsequently  the  Assyrians  oppressed  them;  not 
because  they  had  any  right  to  do  so,  but  because  the  Lord 
willed  it ;  and  they  were  delivered  by  His  mercy.  "  Now,  there- 
fore, what  advantage  or  honour  have  I  here  (in  Babylonia)  that 
my  people  have  been  carried  away  for  nougnt  P"  In  the  case 
of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  so  far  from  Jehovah's  name  getting 
glory  or  advantage,  it  is  despised  by  the  tyrant's  triumphing 
over  Israel ;  and  therefore  the  disaster  should  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  for  ever,  but  His  people  should  be  delivered  as  before. 
If  the  farmer  oppressions  were  only  permitted  for  a  while,  much 
more  should  the  present  one  be  but  temporary.  Whether  liere 
be  referred  to  place  (Babylon),  or  mean  in  the  present  case  (which 
is  less  probable),  the  prophet  alludes  to  the  Chaldean  exile  as  a 
present  thin^. 

All  historical  allusions  to  the  state  of  the  people  assume  the 
same  period — ^viz.,  that  of  the  captivity,  not  the  time  of  Isaiah. 
Thus  it  is  implied  in  various  places  that  Jerusalem  is  depopu- 
lated and  decayed:  ''That  saith  to  Jerusalem,  thou  shalt  be 

inhabited,  etc even  saying  to  Jerusalem  thou  shalt  be 

built;  and  to  the  temple  thy  foundation  shall  be  laid"  (xliv. 
26-28).  "For  the  Lord  shall  comfort  Zion:  he  will  comfort 
all  her  waste  places ;  and  he  will  make  her  wilderness  like  Eden, 
and  her  desert  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord,"  etc.  (li.  3.)  '*  Break 
forth  into  joy,  sing  together,  ye  waste  places  of  Jerusalem,"  etc, 
(lii.  9.)  ''  And  tney  that  ^all  be  of  thee  shall  build  the  old 
waste  places  :  thou  shalt  raise  up  the  foundations  of  many  gene- 
rations ;  and  thou  «halt  be  called.  The  repairer  of  the  breach. 
The  restorer  of  paths  to  dwell  in"  (Iviii.  12).  The  land  is 
represented  as  forsaken  and  desolate :  ''  Thou  shalt  no  more  be 
termed,  Forsaken ;  neither  shall  thy  land  any  more  be  termed 
Desolate,"  etc.  (Ixii.  4.)  In  like  manner  the  holy  cities  and 
temple  are  in  a  state  of  destruction :  "  Thy  holy  cities  are  a 
wilderness,  Zion  is  a  wilderness,  Jerusalem  a  desolation.  Our 
holy  and  our  beautiftd  house  where  our  fathers  praised  thee,  is 
burned  up  with  fire  :  and  all  our  pleasant  things  are  laid  waste" 
(Ixiv.  10,  11).  But  it  is  affirmed  that  they  shall  be  rebuilt: 
''even  saying  to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt  be  built;  and  to  the 
temple.  Thy  foundation  shall  be  laid"  (xliv.  28,  see  also  IvuL 
12).  "  And  they  shall  build  the  old  wastes,  they  shall  raise  up 
the  former  desolations,  and  they  shall  repair  the  waste  cities, 
the  desolations  of  many  generations"  (Ixi.  4).  The  people  are 
described  as  robbed,  spoued,  and  imprisoned:  ''But  this  is  a 
people  robbed  and  spoiled ;  ihey  are  all  of  them  snared  i|i  holes. 
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and  they  are  hid  in. prison  houses  :  they  are  for  a  prey,  and  none 
delivereth  ;  for  a  spoil,  and  none  saith,  Bestore''  (xlii.  22,  comp. 
also  24).  But  their  time  of  deliverance  is  nigh :  "  Comfort  ye, 
comfort  ye  my  people,  saith  the  Lord.  Speak  ye  comfortably  to 
Jerusalem  and  cry  unto  her,  that  her  warfare  is  accomplished, 
that  her  iniquity  is  pardoned:  for  she  hath  received  of  the 
Lord's  hand  double  for  all  her  sins"  (xl.  1,  2). 

d,  Jn  consistency  with  these  historical  allusions  to  the  circum- 
Btances  of  Jerusalem  and  its  inhabitants  are  the  references  to 
other  peoples.  The  writer  shews  an  exact  and  minute  Eu^quaint- 
ance  with  the  relations  of  the  Oriental  world  in  his  day.  The 
Chaldean  empire  is  depicted  in  the  height  of  its  splendour  and 
prosperity ;  but  its  fall  is  near  (xlvi.  47).  The  prophet  refers 
to  the  intestine  wars  and  mutual  destruction  of  the  Babylonians 
in  xlxix.  26.  Evil-merodach  had  been  murdered  by  I^eriglissar  ; 
Laborosoarchod,  son  of  the  latter,  was  also  put  to  death,  and 
two  generals  of  the  king  of  Babylon  went  over  to  Cyrus,  before 
the  capture  of  the  city.  Cyrus,  the  conqueror  of  the  Baby-- 
lonians,  is  called  by  his  name  (xliv.  28,  xlv.  1) ;  his  conquests 
of  the  nations  are  referred  to  (xli.  2,  3,  25) ;  he  comes  from  the 
north  and  east,  in  allusion  to  the  kingdoms  of  Media  and  Persia 
over  which  he  reigned ;  his  designs  against  Egypt  are  pointed 
at,  which  his  successor  Cambyses  carried  out ;  the  Persians 
being  rewarded  for  liberating  the.  Jews  from  Babylon  by  the 
gift  of  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Meroe  (xliii.  3) ;  the  nations  of  the 
west  who  were  leagued  with  the  Babylonians  against  Cyrus, 
under  Croesus  their  leader,  are  represented  as  concerned  at  the 
rapid  successes  of  the  conqueror,  increasing  their  national  devo- 
tions, and  coming  together  to  oppose  his  progress  (xli.  5,  lix. 
18).  Such  specific  details  of  history  could  only  proceed  from 
one  living  near  the  end  of  the  ^ptivity,  when  Babylon's  fall 
was  at  hand.  Had  they  been  revealed  in  vision  to  Isaiah  lonff 
before  the  exile,  they  would  form  an  exception  to  the  general 
analogy  of  revelation.  It  is  not  so  much  historical  and  political 
events  as  religious  truth  that  is  revealed  beforehand. 

e.  The  prophet  invites  the  exiles  to  come  forth  from  Babylon, 
leaving  its  uncleannesses  behind :  "  Go  ye  forth  of  Babylon,  flee 
ye  from  the  Chaldeans,  with  a  voice  of  singing,  declare  ye,  tqll 
this,  utter  it  even  to  the  end  of  the  earth ;  say  ye,  The  Lord 
hath  redeemed  his  servant  Jacob"  (xlviii.  20) ;  "  Depart  ye, 
depart  ye,  so  ye  out  from  thence,  touch  no  unclean  thing ;  go 
ye  out  of  the  midst  of  her ;  be  ye  clean  that  bear  the  vessels  of 
the  Lord"  (lii.  11).  And  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  summoned 
to  help  the  returning  Israelites  and  prepare  the  way  for  them  : 
**  Go  through,  go  through  the  gates ;  prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
people ;  cast  up,  cast  up  the  highway ;  gather  out  the  stones ; 
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lift  up  a  standard  for  the  people''  (Ixii.  10).  To  address  such 
exhortations  to  the  exiles  in  Babylon,  encouraging  them  to 
return,  or  to  the  Gentiles  to  facilitate  their  restoration,  would 
be  an  anomaly  in  the  case  of  one  like  Isaiah  living  in  the 
Assyrian  period  when  the  exile  itself  was  unknown  and  unpre- 
dieted  by  any  prophet  of  the  time;  by  Amos,  Hosea,  Micah, 
and  Nahum.  Our  prophet  takes  his  standpoint  in  the  captivity. 
He  does  not  predict  that  time  with  its  desolation  and  misery ; 
on  the  contrary  he  appears  as  belonging  to  it  himself,  and  com- 
forting his  countrymen  with  release— a  return  to  thei^  own 
land,  the  restoration  of  their  city  and  temple — ^with  prospects  of 
a  more  glorious  future,  when  the  Lord  should  comfort  Zion  and 
make  Israel  a  light  to  the  Gentiles.  In  the  time  of  Isaiah  the 
Medo-Persian  empire  had  no  existence.  The  Modes  were  then 
subject  to  the  Assyrians.  The  Chaldean  empire  had  scarcely 
arisen,  and  therefore  the  Jews  could  be  in  no  danger  from  it. 

/.  After  taking  a  retroq)ectiye  view  of  God's  compassion 
towards  his  people  and  their  unfaithfulness  to  Him,  the  prophet 
offers  up  a  long  and  earnest  supplication  for  deliverance  from 
their  affliction  (Ixiii.  T-lxiv.  12).  What  he  prays  for  appears 
from  Ixiii.  17,  18 :  "  Return,  for  thy  servant's  sake,  the  tribes  of 
thine  inheritance.  The  people  of  thy  holiness  have  possessed  it 
but  a  little  while :  our  adversaries  have  trodden  down  thy  sanc- 
tuary ;"  and  Ixiv.  10, 11,  12 :  "  Thy  holy  cities  are  a  wilderness, 
Zoon  is  a  wilderness,  Jerusalem  a  desolation.  Our  holy  and  our 
beautiful  house,  where  our  fathers  praised  thee,  is  burned  up 
with  fire :  and  all  our  pleasant  things  are  laid  waste.  Wili  thou 
refrain  thy%elffor  these  things,  0  Lard?  unit  t/iou  hold  thy  peace  ^ 
and  afflict  us  very  sore  .^"  A  similar  intercession,  but  much 
briefer,  occurs  before  in  li.  9,  10,  11 :  "Awake,  awake,  put  on 
strength,  O  arm  of  the  Lord ;  awake,  as  in  the  ancient  days,  in 
the  generations  of  old.  Art  thou  not  it  that  hath  cut  Kahab, 
and  wounded  the  dragon  ?  Art  thou  not  it  which  hath  dried 
the  sea,  the  waters  of  the  great  deep,  that  hath  made  the  depths 
of  the  sea  a  way  for  the  ransomed  to  pass  over?  Therefore  the 
redeemed  of  the  Lord  shall  return,  and  come  with  singing  unto 
Zion  ;  and  everlasting  joy  shall  be  upon  their  head :  they  shall 
obtain  gladness  and  joy ;  and  sorrow  and  mourning  shall  flee 
away."  Here  Jehovah  is  appealed  to  that  he  may  put  forth  His 
power  again,  as  He  did  of  old,  to  effect  the  deliverance  of  His 
people,  and  bring  them  back  to  Zion  from  captivity.  It  is 
mcongruous  for  one  living  150  years  before  the  exile  to  implore 
redemption  from  a  state  of  suffering  which  was  yet  to  come. 
The  incongruity  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  prophet  does 
not  predict  the  exile,  but  always  supposes  it  a  present  thing. 

g.  The  writer  often  appeals  to  old  announcements  as  now  iu 
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the  coTirse  of  fulfilment.  He  refers  to  them  as  familiar  to  his 
readers.  The  earlier  prophets,  in  speaking  of  God's  chastise* 
ments  of  his  people  because  of  their  sins,  at  the  hand  of  heathen 
powers,  always  foretold  the  destruction  of  the  latter  as  the  proud 
oppressors  of  the  covenant-nation.  Thus  we  read  in  xlii.  9: 
''  Behold  the  former  things  are  come  to  pass,  and  new  things  do 
I  declare,'^  etc.  In  xlviii.  3  it  is  said :  '*  I  have  declared  the 
former  things  from  the  beginning,  and  they  went  forth  out  of 
my  mouth,  and  I  shewed  them ;  I  do  them  suddenly  and  they 
come  to  pass.''     Compare  also  xli.  22,  xliii.  9. 

A.  The  people  seem  to  be  without  the  external  ordinances  of 
worship,  fpr  the  sacrifices  and  services  of  the  temple  are  never 
referred  to.  Thev  only  keep  fast-days  and  sabbaths  (Ivi.  2, 
Iviii.  1-14).  Yet  rasting  is  not  magnified  by  the  prophet ;  nor  is 
the  sabbath  day  enjoined  in  a  tone  of  formalism.  Moral  duties 
are  put  above  the  ceremonies  of  religion. 

t.  The  writer  describes  the  theocracv  of  the  future  in  splendid 
poetry,  but  without  a  visible  king.  On  the  other  hand,  Isaiah 
always  associates  a  king  with  the  flourishing  theocracy  (ix.  5, 
xi.  1^  xxxii.  1). 

j\  Favourite  topics  of  the  imknown  prophet  do  not  appear 
in  Isaiah ;  such  as  hia  delineation  of  the  '^  servant  of  god." 
VicariotM  suffering  also  is  a  thing  unknown  to  the  authentic 
parts  of  the  book.  Idols  are  combated  with  arguments ;  and  a 
defence  of  Jehovah  as  the  only  true  Grod  is  conducted ;  while  a 
proof  of  Jehovah's  godhead  is  founded  on  hia  declaring  before^ 
hand  things  future ;  a  fact  which  shews  the  heathen  deities  to  be 
nothing  because  it  is  beyond  their  power  (comp.  chapters  xL,  xli., 
xliii.,  xlv.,  xlvi.) 

k.  The  tone  is  tenderer  and  more  uniformly  evangelical  than 
that  of  Isaiah.  The  ideal  hopes  and  preludings  of  the  theocracy 
take  a  higher,  wider,  purer  range.  Political  relations  enter 
into  them  far  less  than  into  Isaiah's.  The  Oentile  nations  are 
little  re^rded;  and  their  destruction  is  not  dwelt  upon  with 
fierce  rejoicings  over  it.  Accordingly  the  heart  of  the  Christian 
more  nearly  sympathises  with  the  poetic  strains  in  which  the 
unknown  seer  expatiates  on  the  trials  and  hopes  of  Zion,  and 
the  promises  of  divine  aid  to  her,  than  it  does  with  the  sublimest 
descriptions  of  Isaiah.    It  responds  to  them  almost  instinctively. 

/.  Jeremiah,  a  much  later  prophet  than  Isaiah,  suffered  ul 
treatment  and  .persecution  for  piloting  the  captivity.  None 
believed  him  when  he  prophesied  such  a  disaster.  Had  these 
prophecies  been  current  in  the  name  of  a  prophet  so  celebrated 
as  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  would  doubtless  have  appealed  to  them  for 
confirmation.  Such  a  predecessor  he  coidd  scarcely  have  over- 
looked, especially  as  his  defenders  similarly  appealed  to  an  inde- 
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finite  oracle  of  Micah's  (iii.  12).  See  Jer.  xxvi.  17,  18.  The 
dificouTses  before  us  did  not  therefore  exist  in  Jeremiah's  day, 
and  are  not  Isaiah's. 

m.  The  style  and  diction  are  different,  as  every  reader  feels 
at  once.  The  diction  of  Isaiah  is  forcible,  concise,  compressed, 
nervous.  The  thoughts  and  images  are  rich,  pure,  and  earnest. 
Sometimes  there  is  an  apparent  hardness  in  the  connexion  of 
single  propositions,  but  even  there  the  whole  is  animated  by  a 
graceful  spirit.  He  occupies  the  same  place  among  prophets  as 
the  author  of  Job  does  among  the  poets.  A  lofty  inspiration 
carries  him  forward  from  picture  to  picture  with  energy  and 
power.  But  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  the  diction  is  clear, 
light,  flowing,  rounded,  and  easy ;  yet  at  the  same  time  lively, 
impressive,  and  even  lyrical  occasionally.  Sometimes  it  is  diffiise 
and  almost  drawling,  with  repetitions  and  tautologies.  These 
repetitions,  however,  are  owing  to  the  manner  of  composition. 
The  author  wrote  the  pieces  singly,  and  at  considerable  intervals. 
Thus  the  last  chapter  (Ixvi.)  is  considerably  later  than  the  pre- 
ceding. The  beginning  of  it  refers  even  to  the  building  of  a 
temple — the  temple,  as  we  suppose — not  one  in  Babylon  for 
the  wealthy  and  heathen-minded  Jews  that  did  not  wish  to 
return  to  Judea,  as  Hitzig  conjectures.  The  diction  generally 
is  more  polished,  but  less  powerAil,  than  that  of  Isaiah,  of  whom 
Ewald  says  appropriately :  ''  We  cannot  state  that  Isaiah  had  a 
peculiar  colouring  of  stylo.  He  is  neither  the  especially  lyrical, 
nor  the  especiallv  elegiacal,  nor  the  especially  oratorical  and 
admonitory  propnet,  something  like  Joel,  Hosea,  Micah,  in 
whom  a  particular  colouring  more  prevails  ;  but,  as  the  subject 
demands,  every  kind  of  discourse  and  every  interchange  of 
representation  is  ready  at  lus  service.  In  this  consists  his  great- 
ness, as  well  as  one  of  his  most  prominent  excellences.  His 
fundamental  peculiarity  is  merely  the  high  majestic  repose  of 
discourse,  arism^  from  a  full  and  sure  mastery  of  the  subject."  ^ 
Such  a  description  is  certainly  inapplicable  to  xl.-lxvi.  An 
easier  and  more  flowing  langua&fe  is  one  of  the  criteria  of  a 
later  time.  The  earlier  is  harder  and  more  concise,  as  the 
authentic  Isaiah's  is.  A  comparison  of  Jeremiah  with  Hosea, 
or  of  the  later  with  the  earlier  psalms,  exemplifies  the  like  dif- 
ference resulting  from  age. 

n.  In  this  second  part  certain  formulas  often  occur,  as  /  am 
the  Lord,  t^iere  is  none  else  (xlv.  5,  6,  18,  22  ;  xlvi.  9) ;  I  am  the 
first  and  the  last  (xli.  4 ;  xliv.  6 ;  xlviii.  12),  to  whom  will  ye 
liken  me  (xl.  18,  25  ;  xlvi.  5),  who  declared  it  or  these  things  from 
the  beginning  J  or  some  such  words  (xli.  26;  xliii.  9;  xliv.  7; 

*  Die  Propheten  des  alien  Bundes,  toI.  i.,  p.  173. 
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xlv.  21 ;  xlviii.  14) ;  I  have  declared  or  shewed  from  the  beginning 
(xliii.  12 ;  xliv.  8 ;  xlvi.  10 ;  xlviii.  3,  5)  ;  fear  not,  or  fear  not 
I  am  with  thee  or  /  will  help  thee  (xlL  10,  13,  14 ;  xKii.  1,  6 ; 
xliv.  2 ;  liv.  4).  Numerous  appositions  occur,  such  as,  the  Lord 
that  created  the  heavens,  that  spread  forth  the  earth,  etc.  (xlii.  5  ; 
xliii.  15,  etc. ;  xliv.  24 ;  xlv.  18,  etc.) ;  he  that  created,  formed 
Israel  (xliii.  1 ;  xliv.  2,  24 ;  xlix.  5) ;  my  servant  Jacob,  whom  I 
have  chosen,  made,  called,  etc.  (xli.  8  ;  xliv.  1,2;  xlv.  4).  Jeho- 
vah is  often  designated  as  IsraeVs  or  JacoVs  VC^Si  creator  (xliii. 

1>  15)  ;  TX*  fanner  (xliii.  1 ;  xliv.  2,  24 ;  xlv.  11 ;  Ixiv.  8 ; 
comp.  xlix.  6,  8 ;  xliii.  21 ;  xliv.  21)  ;  ^ftJH  Redeemer  (xK.  14 ; 
xliii.  14;  xliv.  6,  24;  xlvii.  4;  xlviii.  17;  xlix.  7,  26;  liv.  5, 
8 ;  lix.  20 ;  be.  16 ;  Ixiii.  16 ;  comp.  xliii.  1 ;  xliv.  23 ;  xlviii. 
20  ;  lii.  3,  9 ;  Ixiii.  9)  ;  VtWb  Saviour  (xliii.  3,  11 ;  xlv.  15,  21 ; 

xlviL  15  ;  xlix.  26  ;  Ix.  16  ;  Ixiii.  8) ;  DH*TD  he  that  hath  mercy 
(xlix.  10  ;  liv.  10) ;  DHJO  ^  that  eomforteth  (li.  12).  These 
epithets  are  applied  to  Jehovah  only  in  this  part  of  the  book. 
It  is  peculiar  to  the  writer  to  represent  the  Lord  as  the  Father 
of  the  Israelites  (Ixiii.  16  ;  Ixiv.  8) ;  to  double  the  same  word  for 
emphasis' sake,  as,  behold,  behold;  I,  I;  comfort,  comfort;  awake, 
awake,  etc.  (xl.  1 ;  xli.  27 ;  xliii.  11,  25 ;  xlviii.  11,  15 ;  li.  9, 
12,  17 ;  Ki.  1,  11 ;  Ivii.  6,  14,  19 ;  Ixii.  10 ;  Ixv.  1).  He  also 
uses  personification  and  prosopopoeia  very  frequently  (xl.  9  ;  xliii. 
6,  20 ;  xKv.  23 ;  xlix.  13 ;  li.  9 ;  lii.  9  ;  Iv.  12  ;  Ivi.  9 ;  Ixiii.  5), 
in  a  manuer  foreign  to  Isaiah.  The  description  of  Israel's 
whorish  idolatry  in  Ivii.  7-9,  is  such  as  Isaiah  himself  would 
not  have  written,  because  his  images  are  never  drawn  out  dis- 
tastefully so  as  to  suggest  loathsome  ideas.  The.  passage  is  in 
the  manner  of  Ezekiei  (comp.  Ezek.  xxiii.) 

Peculiarities  of  diction  separating  the  author  from  Isaiah,  are 

37"7J?  i^BTJ  to  lay  to  heart  (xlvi.  8) ;  Ht/7^  D^fc'  tie  same 
(xlvii.  7;  Ivii.  1,  11).  The  phrase  I37"vy  H^  to  come  up  to 
'Wiind  (bcv.  17)  is  once  used.  It  occurs  in  Jeremiah,  but  never 
in  Isaiah.  O^^O  the  true  religion  (xlii.  1,  3,  4 ;  li.  4) ;  T\1^ 
to  sprout  or  germinate,  applied  to  the  origin  of  events  (xlii. 
9 ;  xliii.  19 ;  Iviii.  8) ;  K*lp  used  absolutely,  in  the  sense  of 
preaching  or  prophesying  (xl.  2,  6 ;  xliv.  7,  Iviii.  1) ;  PI ^"1  HVB 
to  break  forth  into  joy  (xliv.  23 ;  xlix.  13 ;  liv.  1 ;  Iv.  12). 
It  occurs  once  besides  in  xiv.  7,  which  is  not  Isaiah's.  iT^ 
and  HjTJV  deliverance,  prosperity,  happiness  (xli.  2,  10 ;  xlv. 
8 ;  li,  5 ;  Ixi.  3 ;  xlv.  8 ;  xlvi.  13 ;  xlviii.  18 ;  li.  6,  8 ;  liv. 
17;  Ivi.  1;  Ivii.  12;  Ux.  9,  17;  Ixi.  10,  11).  DJTl  in  a  wide 
sense  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  (xl.  7 ;  xlii!  5).     pttj 
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08  nothing  (xl.  17 ;  xU.  11,  12).     It^^'h:^  or  If^^'O  all  JlesA 

(xl.  6,  6;  xlix.  26 ;  Ixvi.  16,  23,  24).  ^^80  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
article  prefixed  to  both,  tvasting  and  destruction  (1i.  19 ;  lix. 
7;  Ix.  18).  Jeremiah  uses  the  phrase  once,  but  not  Isaiah« 
The  writer  often  uses  adjectives  and  participles  as  neuter  nouns, 
in  the  feminine  plural,  as  m*jfa*Tp  things  of  old  (xliii.  18) ; 
r\)i\Skn  former  things  (xK.  22 ;  xlii!  9 ;  xliii.  18 ;  xlvi.  9 ;  xlviii 
3 ;  Ixv.  17)  ;  ma*1  great  things  (xUi.  20) ;  H^XJ  hidden  things 
(xlviii.  6);  fWirj'new  things  (xlii.  9;  xlviii.  6)';  HVJIN  things 
to  come  (xli.  23,  xiv.  7,  xlv.  11) ;  HIN;?  things  to  come  (xli.  22). 
There  are  also  many  words  and  expressions  belonging  to  a 
later  period  of  Hebrew,  which  are  either  peculiar  to  the  author, 
or  are  common  to  him  and  other  late  writers.  Of  course  they 
have  an  Aramaean  colouring  and  character  in  part.     Thus  the 

verb  hifl^  to  be  defiled  (lix.  3 ;  Ixiii.  3).  The  first  passage  has 
7iHlJl)  a  mixture  of  the  niphal  and  pual ;  the  last  ^D^^t^  the 
hipldl,  a  Syriac  form  for  ^J^p^^Il.  The  first  occurs  besides  in 
Lam.  iv.  14.  nSlP  to  stretch  out  (xlviii.  13).  It  is  only  in  La- 
mentations besides,  signifying  to  carry  in  the  arms  (ii.  22).  *Tjp 
to  fall  down  in  adoration  (xliv.  15,  17,  19 ;  xlvi.  6).  nj3  to 
address  one  soothingly  (xliv.  5 ;  xlv.  4),  occurring  only  in  Job 
besides  (xxxii.  21,  22).    PinO  to  stretch  out  (xl.  22).     pm  to 

kindle  ^xliv.  15),  found  also  in  Ezek.  xxxLx.  9,  and  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
21,  which  is  of  late  origin.    rWE)  to  cry  out  (xlii.  14).    Tf^  to 

shout  (xlii.  11).    nyx  to  bow  or  bend  (li.  14 ;  Ixiii.  1),  found  only 

in  Jeremiah  besides,  mp  to  kindle  (1.  11 ;  Ixiv.  1),  occurring 
also  in  Jeremiah  and  Deuteronomy,    j^n  the  bosom  (xlix.  22) ; 

and  Nehem.  v.  13.  T$  an  idol  (xlv.  16).  1216!^'  rebellious  (Ivii. 
17),  in  Jer.  iii.  14,  22,  People  and  tongues  (Ixvi.  18),  comp. 
Dan.  iii.  4,  7,  31 ;  v.  19 ;  vi.  26 ;  vii.  14.  D^Jip  Babylonian 
prefects  (xli.  25)  is  from  the  Persian.  The  word  occurs  in  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel  in  the  same  acceptation.  Ifl^  to  prove,  try, 
purify,  which  is  the  primary  meaning  (xlviii.  10),  used  only 
in  2  Chronicles  and  Job.  V^Jl  to  rebuild  or  repair  (Ixi.  4),  as 
in  2  Chron.  xv.  8 ;  xxiv.  4.    jHS  to  deck  in  priestly  fashion  (Ixi. 

10).  S^3  to  measure  (xl.  12).  b^^pH  to  bring  forth  (Ixvi.  7). 
Itijf  to  rise  up,  equivalent  to  W)p  (xlvii.  13) ;  comp.  Dan.  viii. 
23rxi.  2,  3,  20;  xii.  1,  13;  Ecclee.  iv.  15;  2  Chron.  xx.  5; 
xxiv.  20,  etc.  niH^'p  hereafter  (xli.  23;  xlii.  23).  S^a  stock 
or  trunk  (xliv.  19) ;  comp.  Job  xl.  20.    *^\  a  strange  god  (xliii.  12). 
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Y^  fl/faiV,  business,  cause  (xliv.  28 ;  liii.  10 ;  Iviii.  3, 13) ;  comp. 

Eccles.  iiL  1,  17 ;  V.  7,  8 ;  viii.  6 ;  and  Job  xxi.  22 ;  xxii.  3. 

'  ^^7i5  messenger,  prophet  (xliii.  27) ;  comp.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  31. 

^100  poor  (xl.  20).     7p9  a  molten  image  (xl.  19 ;  xliv.  10) ; 
comp.  Jer.  x.  14 ;  li.  17.    \TJi  if  (liv.  15) ;  comp.  2  Chron.  viL 

13,  and  Dan.  ii.  5,  6 ;  iii.  15,  18.  liV  adverbially,  abundantly, 
(Ivi.  12) ;  comp.  Dan.  viii.  9.  tJ^J  a  preposition,  according  to 
(lix.  18 ;  Ixiii.  7) ;  comp.  2  Chron.  xxx.  18.  AramsDiaing  or 
later  forms  of  words,  are  ^RtNJIIHI  and  vRD  (Ixiii.  3 ;  liii.  10) ; 
*niK  for  ^f«  (liv.  15) ;  and  DJlW  for  D^K  (lix.  21).  This 
interchange  occurs  also  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Jeremiah,  but 
not  in  the  older  prophets.  The  pihel  of  *Ti<|)  (Iv.  5  ;  Ix.  7, 13) ; 
comp.  Ezra  vii.  27;  Ps.  cxlix.  4.  The  author  alone  uses  the 
hithpael  of  the  verbs  ^\^  np|),  and  T^  (xli.  10,  23 ;  Ki.  2 ; 

Ixi.  6).  Forms  of  nouns  peculiar  to  him  are  the  plural  ni/^St 
(lix.  9) ;  r\y£$b  (1.  11) ;  Hl^a  (xlv.  6) ;  nmj  (lix.  9) ;  and 

W'^l^  (Kx.  17).  Nnj5  in  pual  (xlviii.  8, 12 ;  Iviii.  12 ;  bti.  3 ; 
Ixii.  2 ;  Ixv.  1)  ;  used  only  once  besides  by  Ezek.  x.  13.  n^^ 
in  pilel  (liii.  8) ;  comp.  Ps.  cxliii.  5.  "TOJ  a  molten  image,  for 
n3©D  (xK.  29 ;  xlviii.  5) ;  Jer.  x.  14 ;  vi.  17.  T^l^  (xliii.  5 ; 
lix.  19) ;  and  Ps.  Ixxv.  7 ;  ciii.  12  ;  cvii.  3.  D^HIfi  in  the  plural 
(liii.  9) ;  and  Ezek.  xxviii.  10.  Some  words  are  to  be  explained 
by  the  Arabic,  which  influenced  the  Hebrew  of  the  exiles, 
through  the  intercourse  of  the  Arabians  with  the  Babylonians, 

as  T^75  f^'>'<^y  barren  (xlix.  21) ;  D^'l^TH  swelling  places  (xlv.  2) ; 
n|ri  to  dream  (Ivi.  10) ;  ^JH  to  divide  the  heavens,  be  an  astro- 
loger  (xlvii.  13) ;  D&H  to  close  the  mouth  or  refrain  (xlviii.  9) ; 
maXin  tight  bands  (Iviii.  6);  HVjywtcf  (Ixiii.  3,  6);  Wy  to 

help  (1.  4) ;  WXj^  to  cry  aloud  (xlii.  13) ;  yJB^  the  skirt  of  a  robe 
(xlvii.  2). 

On  one  point  a  good  deal  of  incorrect  assertion  has  been  made. 
Thus  Hengstenberg  says,*  that  only  the  decided  prevalence  of 
Chaldaisms,  or  a  Chaldee  tincture  of  the  »whole  style,  can  prove 
that  a  book  has  been  written  after  the  exile.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  A  book  written  in  the  exile  may  be  compara- 
tively free  from  Chaldaism,  as  we  know  from  various  psalms. 
HirzeP  mentions  that  there  are  only  four  real  Chaldaisms  in  all 
Isaiah,  viz.  vii.  14,  xxix.  1,  xviii.  7,  xxi.  12.  This  is  repeated 
and  endorsed  by  Hengstenberg.     It  is  too  glaringly  incorrect  to 

^  Kitto's  Cydqraedia,  article  Isaiah.  '  De  Chaldaismi  Biblici  Origine,  p.  9. 
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need  comment,  for  ^dSmM  alone  in  Ixiii.  3  contradicts  it.  In  like 

•         •    • 

manner  Jahn  affirms/  that  after  repeated  perusals  he  has  only 
found  two  younger  words  in  Isaiah  xl.-lxvi.,  viz.  JT^fit  (li.  14 ; 

bdii.  1),  and  D^)iD  (xli.  25),  which  he  denies,  after  all,  to  be 
Aramaean.  Surely  the  learned  writer  was  determined  to  make 
out  a  case  of  authenticity,  when  he  hazarded  this  observation. 
It  were  superfluous  to  allude  to  these  attempts  at' expelling 
everything  Aramaean  from  the  chapters  in  question,  were  they 
not  eagerly  caught  at  by  English  theologians  who  do  not  know 
Hebrew. 

The  great  subject  of  the  prophet  in  these  chapters  is  the 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  thraldom  in  Babylon,  and 
their  approaching  return  to  their  own  land.  Such  is  his  his- 
torical basis.  He  takes  his  position  in  Babylon  among  his 
countrymen,  whom  he  addresses  in  various  strains  at  di&rent 
times,  according  to  the  class  which  was  immediately  before  his 
view.  In  all  his  descriptions  the  language  of  encouragement 
and  consolation  predominates.  Amid  some  specific  details,  the 
discourses,  however,  are  tolerably  broad  and  general  in  their 
outline.  There  are  few  historical  details  of  the  downfall  of 
Babylon,  because  it  had  not  yet  taken  place.  The  return  is  not 
described  in  definite  traits,  before  its  accomplishment.  Indeed 
the  contents  of  the  prophecy  are  largely  ideal,  because  they  are 
animated  by  a  pious  patriotism  which  deals  in  splendid  images. 
What  is  prophesied  of  Israel's  redemption  from  Babylon,  and 
their  return  to  Zion,  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem  and  the  cities 
of  Judah,  partakes  of  an  ideal  character,  becaxise  the  writer 
was  a  poet  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelt,  transporting 
him  into  scenes  highly  spiritual  and  vaguely  anticipatory  of 
future  times.  He  had  foreshadowings  of  the  future  belonging 
to  the  kingdom  of  God..  The  important  event  which  forms  the 
historical  subjecf  is  enveloped  with  ideal  hopes  of  a  better  con- 
dition of  the  theocracy,  and  a  brighter  manifestation  of  the 
divine  power  than  was  seen  in  any  past  deliverance.  The 
spirit  within  him  led  him  to  employ  very  indefinite  language, 
whose  full  force  he  did  not  perceive.  Israel  is  idealised ;  their 
sufferings  atone  for  sin ;  foreshadowing  the  great  Antitype 
in  whom  the  prophet's  gropings  after  the  future  were  amply 
MfiUei 

The  discourses  are  not  connected  or  consecutive.  They  move 
onward,  without  advancing  much  beyond  where  they  com- 
menced. The  theme  is  the  same,  treated  somewhat  variously  in 
different  parts.  It  does  not  receive  a  gradual  or  progressive 
development,  because  various  pieces  were  written  at  different 

1  Einleitimg,  Theil  ii.,  p.  485. 
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times,  and  the  whole  is  poetical,  not  historical.     We  date  them 
from  542  and  onward  till  the  eve  of  Babylon's  conquest. 

Let  ns  now  briefly  glance  at  the  arguments  adduced  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  chapters  in  question : — 

1.  They  are  repeatedly  ascribed  to  Isaiah  as  their  author  in 
the  New  Testament.  Thus  we  read  in  John  i.  23,  as  said  the 
prophet  Esaiiis  appended  to  a  quotation  from  xl.  3 :  in  Mat. 
zii.  17,  that  it  might  he  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  JEsaias  the 
prophet,  saj/ing,  prefixed  to  Is.  xlii.  1 ;  in  Mat.  iii.  3^  this  is  he 
that  was  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  JSsaias,  saying,  prefixed  to  Is. 
xl.  3 ;  in  John  xii.  38,  that  the  saying  of  Esaias  the  prophet  might 
he  fulfilled,  which  he  spake,  prefixed  to  liii.  1.  Here  it  will  be 
observed,  that  either  the  apostles  or  John  the  Baptist  speak  of 
Isaiah  as  the  author  of  the  passages  quoted.  Christ  does  not 
say  so.  The  former  shared  the  prevalent  belief  of  their  day 
res^ting  the  authorship  of  Is.  xl.-lxvi.  It  was  no  part  of 
their  mission  to  correct  erroneous  opinions  on  critical  subjects. 

2.  The  words  of  Jesus  Sirach,  in  the  book  called  Ecclesiasticus, 
are  a  testimony  to  the  authenticity  of  the  portion  in  question 
(xlviii.  22-25).  Here  the  writer  refers  particularly  to  no  one 
part  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  more  than  another.  His  lan- 
guage is  general. 

3.  Cyrus  was  induced  by  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  respecting 
him,  to  give  permission  to  the  Jews  to  return  and  rebuild  their 
temple.  In  tiie  edict  issued  bv  that  king,  it  is  announced  that 
the  Lord  God  of  heaven  had  given  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth,  and  had  charged  him  to  build  him  an  house  at  Jerusalem 
(Ezra  i.) 

We  do  not  rely  much  on  Josephus's  testimony,^  which  is  often 
unworthy  of  credit.  And  it  is  as  probable  that  the  prophecies 
of  a  Jew  in  exile  influenced  the  king  as  those  of  an  older  prophet. 
The  fact  mentioned  by  Josephus  is  more  than  doubtful,  though 
Eleinert^  unhesitatingly  assumes  it. 

4.  In  otKer  kinds  of  composition  a  writer  may  assume  a 
standpoint  different  from  his  own,  and  personate  those  earlier 
and  later  than  himself.  If  it  be  natural  for  poets  to  speak  of  an 
ideal  future,  why  may  not  prophets  of  a  real  one  P  Such  is  the 
argument  urged  by  Alexander.^ 

In  answer  to  it  we  observe,  that  the  cases  of  a  real  and  ideal 
future  are  very  different.  It  is  illogical  to  argue  from  the  one 
to  the  other.  Facts  alone  can  determine  the  point  in  dispute, 
not  such  reasoning  as  is  here  offered.    A  wide  induction  of 

'  Antiqq.,  xi.,  1. 

'  Ueber  £e  Echthdt  BammtUcher  in  dem  Baehe  Jeeaia  enthaltonenWeusagongen, 
p.  134,  et  8eo(|. 
*  The  Earlier  and  Later  PiropliecieB  of  Isaiah,  p.  578. 
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phenomena  shews  that  the  usaffe  of  the  prophets  was  to  make 
their  own  times  their  standpoint;  and  an  unbiassed  exegesis 
finds  no  exception  in  the  present  case.  In  saying  so,  we  do  not 
deny  the  possibility  of  prophetic  inspiration.  Prophetic  inspira- 
tion does  not  consist  in  projecting  the  spiritual  vision  far  into 
time,  amid  real  scenes  and  circumstances,  overleaping  both  the 
present  and  the  immediate  future.  Our  reply  then  to  the  argu- 
ment in  question  is  not  that  which  Alexander  calls  the  ofily  one 
— viz.,  because  the  prophets  cannot  know  a  real  future;  but  because 
Ghod  did  not  see  fit  to  bestow  upon  the  prophets  the  gift  of  looking 
at  the  distant  future  in  its  historical  details.  And  how  do  we 
know  that  such  gift  was  not  granted  them  ?  By  what  they  have 
written,  and  nothing  else. 

In  connexion  with  this  topic  we  may  observe  the  misconceptioa 
of  Alexander  in  asserting  that  such  as  deny  the  authenticity  of 
xl.-lxvi.  make  the  Babylonish  exile  the  subject  of  the  whole 
book.^  It  is  the  chief  topic  and  starting-point.  But  the  prc^het 
reaches  far  beyond.  He  takes  a  higher  flight  than  the  approach- 
ing deliverance  from  Babylon,  depicting  the  future  of  God's 
kingdom  on  earth,  and  the  mission  of  the  theocratic  people  to 
the  Gentiles  at  large.  He  dwells  upon  idealised  Israel  in  the 
Messianic  age.  To  patriotic  hopes  and  aspirations  are  linked 
sublimer  ideas  inspired  by  tTie  opirit  of  God  and  penetrating 
almost  into  the  essence  of  Christianity,  though  vaguely  and 
unconsciously  to  the  mind  of  the  seer. 

5.  The  title  in  i.  1,  is  an  old  testimony  for  the  authenticity 
of  these  prophecies.  There  is  no  weight  in  this  argument.  The 
inscription  does  not  suit  the  whole  book,  because  it  is  said, 
"  which  he  saw  concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalern^^  words  inap- 
plicable to  chapters  xiii.-xxiii.  Hence  it  refers  to  an  original 
collection  of  Isaiah's  prophecies,  to  chapters  i.-xii.,  and  may 
have  proceeded  from  the  prophet  himself. 

6.  The  use  of  these  prophecies  by  other  writers  shews  their 
existence  prior  to  the  exUe.  Jeremiah  makes  use  of  them. 
Thus  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Jeremiah,  where  the  nothingness 
of  the  heathen  gods  is  described,  the  language  is  copied  from 
Isaiah.  Compare  also  Jer.  xlviii.  18-22,  26,  with  Is.  idvii.  1-3 ; 
Jer.  xii.  14  with  Is.  Ivi.  9  ;  Jer.  xii.  11  with  Is.  Ivii.  1 ;  Jer.  v. 
25  with  Is.  lix.  1,  2 ;  Jer.  xiii.  16  with  Is.  lix.  9-11 ;  Jer.  xiv. 
7  with  Is.  lix.  12 ;  Jer.  1.  li.  with  Is.  xlviii.  20  ;  xliv.  23 ;  Ixvi.  6. 
In  like  manner  Ezekiel  has  made  use  of  the  chapters  in  question, 
as  is  seen  by  comparing  Ezek.  xxiii.  40,  41  with  Is.  Ivii.  9 ;  Ezek. 
xxxiv.  with  Is.  Ivii.  9,  etc.  Zephaniah  has  also  copied  ii.  15  from 
Is.  xlvii.  8  ;  iii.  10  from  Is.  Ixvi.  19,  20.  I^ahum  has  done  the 
same,  ii.  1  from  Is.  Iii.  1,  7 ;  iii.  7  from  li.  19.     This  argument 

^  The  Earlier  and  Later  Prophecies  of  laaiah,  p.  572. 
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is  drawn  out  by  Eueper  ;^  enlarged  as  far  as  respects  Isaiali  by 
Caspari;*  and  repeated  by  Keil.^  It  is  made  up  of  slender 
grounds,  for  Jer.  x.  is  not  from  Is.  xl.  etc.,  but  the  reverse,  as 
Ewald  has  perceived.  (Compare  the  fortieth  chapter  with  Jer. 
X.  16,  20,  etc. ;  xvi.  19,  etc.)  Jeremiah  is  the  text  which  is 
expanded  and  carried  out  into  details.  There  is  no  imitation  of 
Jeremiah  in  Is.  xlvii.  1-3,  xii.  14,  xii.  11,  lix.  1,  2,  lix.  9-11, 
lix.  12.  The  chapters  now  in  Jeremiah's  book  1.,  li.,  were  not 
written  by  that  prophet  in  their  present  state.  They  were 
either  composed  by  another,  or  strongly  interpolated  and  edited 
by  a  later  writer.  Nothing  can  be  built  upon  them  in  favour 
of  the  Isaiah-authorship  of  xl.-lxvi. 

The  alleged  imitations  of  Isaiah  by  Ezekiel  are  equally  futile, 
for  Ezek.  xxiii.  40,  41  and  xxxiv.,  are  not  copied  from  Is.  Ivii. 
9,  etc. ;  on  the  contrary  Iviii.  7  has  reference  to  Ezek.  xviii.  7, 
and  lix.  16,  etc.,  to  Ezek.  xxii.  30,  etc.  The  same  is  true  of 
Zephaniah  and  Nahum. 

7.  The  writer  intimates  that  he  lived  long  before  the  exile, 
asserting  that  the  knowledge  of  future  events  such  as  the  down- 
fall of  Eabylon  and  deliverance  of  Israel,  had  been  revealed  to 
him  before  their  fulfilment.  Such  things  are  represented  as 
new,  not  heard  of  beforey  which  Jehovali  had  caused  to  be 
announced  before  they  sprung  forth  or  germinated,  i.e.  before 
the  first  traces  of  their  commencement  appeared  (xii.  21-27, 
xlii.  9,  xliii.  9-13,  xlv.  21,  xlvi.  10,  xlviii.  3,  5).  Such  declara- 
tions, it  is  argued  by  Havemick,  throw  the  date  of  composition 
back  to  a  period  before  Cyrus  appeared.  This  is  Havemick's 
argument,^  adopted  as  usual  by  K!eil.  But  it  is  more  plausible 
than  valid,  depending  on  a  certain  interpretation  of  the  phrase- 
ology in  these  passages  which  cannot  be  sustained.  The  idea 
feneraUy  expressed  in  them  is,  that  as  former  things  annoimced 
y  Jehovah  through  the  mouth  of  his  prophets  had  come  to  pass, 
new  things  unheard  before  were  now  proclaimed.  The  lan- 
guage relates  chiefly  to  Cyrus  and  his  doings.-  That  monarch 
had  appeared  against  the  Babylonians;  but  he  had  not  taken 
their  city.  Former  prophecies  of  Isaiah  had  come  to  pass; 
therefore  those  now  uttered  should  be  likewise  verified.  The 
older- prophecies  referred  simply  to  the  punishment  of  Babylon 
by  a  hero  raised  up  and  divinely  commissioned — the  new  ones 
to  its  complete  overthrow.  These  further  events  of  Cyrus's  his- 
tory could  not  have  been  foreseen  by  an  observer  of  unusual 
sagacity.  ,  The  Jews  did  not  expect  their  complete  deliverance 
in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  Chaldean  empire.     The 

1  Jeremias  LiVrormn  Sacrormn  interpres  atqne  Tindex.  cap.  iii.,  p.  132,  et  seqq. 
*  In  Rndelbach'B  and  Ouericke's  Zeitachrift  for  1S43,  li.  2,  and  48  seqq. 
s  Emleitung,  p.  247.  ^  Eisldtung  u.  2,  p.  184,  et  seqq. 
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verb  TUysf  is  used  tropically,  and  slioidd  not  be  literally  pressed 

as  if  it  meant  tchile  the  aeed  is  in  the  earth  be/ore  it  begins  to 
germinate.    It  simply  denotes,  to  develop  itself  or  arise. 

8.  It  is  affirmed  by  Keil  and  Hengstenberg  that  ideas  similar 
to  those  enunciated  by  the  prophet  respecting  the  future  of  the 
theocracy,  were  current  in  Isaiah's  time.  The  son  of  Amos  had 
only  to  link  his  own  anticipations  to  such  as  already  existed 
among  the  pious  of  the  people.  To  throw  himself  into  the  far- 
distant  future  and  make  it  his  standpoint  was  not  a  psychological 
impossibility.  Thus  Micah  addresses  the  Jewish  people  in  the 
Babylonian  exile  (iv.  10).  In  vii.  7,  11,  the  same  position  is 
assumed  by  the  prophet.  Hosea  describes  the  distant  foture 
as  present' in  xiv.  S,  etc.  The  very  mode  in  which  Isaiah 
announces  to  king  Hezekiah  the  transportation  of  his  treasures 
and  sons  to  Babylon,  as  well  as  that  in  which  the  monarch 
receives  the  information  (xxxix.  6-8),  shews  the  idea  of  the 
Babylonish  exile  not  to  be  new. 

Here  two  statements  are  made — viz.,  that  the  Babylonish 
captivity  was  not  a  new  idea  promulgated  by  Isaiah  for  the  first 
time ;  and  that  other  prophetis  as  well  as  he  transported  them- 
selves into  the  distant  future,  viewing  it  in  spirit  as  present. 
It  was  their  ideal  present  standpoint.  The  passages  adduced  in 
evidence  must  be  examined.  Is.  xxxix.  6-8  must  at  once  be  set 
aside,  because  Isaiah  did  not  write  the  thirty-ninth  chapter  and 
preceding  ones  connected  with  it,  in  their  present  form.  In  iv. 
10,  Micah  says :  "  thou  [daughter  of  Zion]  shalt  go  even  to 
Babylon ;  there  shalt  thou  be  delivered ;  there  the  Lord  shall 
redeem  thee  from  €he  hand  of  thine  enemies."  In  these  words 
the  referenoe  is  not  to  the  so-called  Babylonian  exile.  The 
prophet  alludes  to  Judah  or  the  greater  part  of  the  people  being 
carried  away  into  Babylon  by  the  Assyrians.  Babylon  belonged 
at  that  time  to  the  Assyrian  empire.  It  was  the  older  and  more 
celebrated  metropolis.  The  prediction  in  question  may  not  have 
been  fulfilled.^  The  Assyrians  are  represented  as  putting  the  cap- 
tive Jews  there.  In  vii.  7  the  people  are  described  as  waiting  for 
God's  deliverance  of  them  from  their  state  of  oppression ;  and  in 
the  eleventh  verse  we  read :  *'  it  is  a  day  to  build  thy  walls — ^that 
day ;  distant  is  the  set  time  of  that  day."  The  prophet  sees  that 
the  sufferings  and  dangers  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  must  increase 
and  midtiply — that  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  even  of  the 
temple  fire  necessary  before  the  longed-for  Messianic  restoration 
takes  place.  I^ot  that  he  saw  specifically  in  vision  the  Baby- 
lonian oppression  and  exile,  with  the  return  of  the  people  and 
rebuilding  of  the  desolated  city.  The  Assyrians  were  the  still 
dreaded  foet,  whom,  as  they  had  ravaged  llsrael,  he  expected  to 

Bee  Tol.  ii.  pp.  461,  462. 
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fall  upon  Judah.  In  the  divine  spirit,  the  seer  looks  forward 
to  the  culmination  of  Judah's  troubles  and  trials  in  the  ruined 
city  and  temple,  before  the  blessed  age  of  hope  should  set  in. 
Great  punishments  for  national  sins  should  precede  the  Mes- 
sianic age.  It  is  evident  that  if  Micah  thought  of  any  one 
power  who  should  effect  the  overthrow  of  Judah,  it  was  the 
Assyrians.  But  it  is  probable  that  his  description  of  suffering 
was  only  the  sagacious  forecasting  of  the  future ;  and  that  to 
heighten  its  severity  he  introduced  ruin  to  the  city  and  exile  to 
its  inhabitants  without  any  confident  assurance  that  they  would 
really  happen.  And  they  did  not  take  place,  as  he  thought  of 
them,  from  the  Assyrians.  The  description  is  subordinate  to 
the  prophet's  Messianic  picture,  which  it  elevates  by  contrast. 
It  is  preparatory  to  that,  and  as  such  must  have  been  prompted 
by  vague  forebodings.  Hosea  xiv.  2,  etc.,  does  not  predict  the 
distant  fixture  specifically.  It  contains  a  general  exhortation, 
followed  by  a  promise.  Thus  Micah  and  Hosea  do  not  foretell 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  Neither  prophet  transports  himself 
into  its  midst,  to  speak  out  of  it  to  his  countrymen.  Whatever 
distinctness  belonged  to  their  perception  of  the  future — and  it 
was  not  much — the  Assyrians  were  the  instruments  to  them  of 
Jehovah's  judgments  on  Judea :  not  the  Chaldeans.  There  is 
no  true  example  of  the  prophets  placing  themselves  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  distant  future  to  describe  external  things. 

9.  Havemick  argues  that  the  speaker  lived  in  Jerusalem  or 
Judah  before  the  downfall  of  Judah  and  the  destruction  of  the 
metropolis,  because  he  addresses  Jerusalem  and  the  cities  of 
Judah  (xl.  2,  9;  comp.  xli.  27;  li.  16;  Ixii.  1,  etc).  This  does 
not  follow,  for  Jerusalem  means  its  former  inhabilants,  and  the 
cities  of  Judah  should  be  understood  in  the  same  manner  (their 
former  inhabitants).  Neither  does  the  condition  of  the  people 
described  shew  that  the  prophet  lived  in  Judah  before  the  cap- 
tivity. His  reproofs  of  prevailing  sins,  the  neglect  of  sacrifice 
to  Jehovah  (xliii.  22,  etc.),  the  practice  of  all  lands  of  idolatry 
(Ivii.  3,  etc.),  seeking  the  favour  of  foreign  rulers  (Ivii.  9,  etc.), 
apply,  it  is  said,  to  the  time  of  Isaiah  and  the  Jews  in  Palestine. 
Some  of  these  things,  however,  are  adduced  to  shew  the  causes  of 
their  present  calamities ;  while  others  apply  more  appropriately 
to  the  exiles  in  Babylon  than  to  the  people  in  Isaiah's  age,  as  we 
shall  shew  in  our  next  answer.  Here  therefore  the  validity  of 
Havemick's  reasoning  may  be  well  questioned.  The  same  critic 
also  reminds  us  that  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Seba  (Meroe)  are 
mentioned  as  the  leading  nations  of  the  time  (xliii.  3 ;  xlv.  14). 
So  were  they  also  in  Cyrus's  time.  They  are  dpoken  of  in  con- 
nexion with  Cyrus,  who  probably  intended  to  subdue  them. 
His  successor  Cambyses  did  so.  In  lii.  4  it  is  argued  that  the 
Toi..  m.  4 
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Assyrian  oppression  of  Israel,  as  ths  last  which  had  befallen 
the  people,  is  contrasted  with  the  like  oppression  on  the  part 
of  Egypt  in  the  beginning;  and  therefore  the  time  of  Isaiah  is 
what  it  is  alone  suited  to.  The  very  opposite  is  the  fact,  as 
the  next  verse  shews :  "  Now  therefore  what  have  I  here,  saith 
the  Lord,  that  my  people  is  taken  away  for  nought  P"  The  two 
oppressions  of  Israel  by  Egypt  and  Assyria  are  coupled  together, 
and  contrasted  with  the  present  condition  of  the  people  **  taken 
away."* 

In  maintaining  Babylon  to  be  the  writer^s  locality,  we  are 
aware  that  Ewald  holds  another  opinion.  He  makes  it  Egypt, 
because  the  northern  parts  of  the  Chaldean  empire  are  spoken 
of  as  the  remote  end  of  the  earth  (xli.  25 ;  comp.  xxiv.  16) ; 
because  the  author  seems  to  take  an  interest  in  Egypt  (xliii.  3; 
xlv.  13,  etc.) ;  and  the  Sinim,  i.e.  those  dwelling  in  Pelusium, 
the  north-eastern  Egyptians,  are  spoken  of  as  his  countrymen, 
while  eastern  countries  are  simply  the  distant  ones  (xlix.  11). 
In  like  manner  swine's  flesh  is  mentioned  as  offered  in  sacrifice 
to  idols  (Ixv.  4) ;  which  Herodotus  informs  us  was  done  in  the 
case  of  certain  mysteries ;  and  those  who  go  through  the  mys- 
teries themselves  with  foolish  pride  are  also  referred  to  (Ixv.  4, 
etc.)*  These  are  no  real  proof  that  the  writer  was  a  descendant 
of  those  who  were  carried  down  with  Jeremiah  to  Egypt. 

10.  Some  passages  are  most  suitable  to  the  times  and  position 
of  Isaiah,  and  some  directly  allude  to  them.  Such  are  the  com- 
parison of  Zion  to  a  bride  whose  name  shall  be  Hephzibah,  which 
was  the  name  of  Hezekiah's  wife  (Ixii.  4) ;  the  words  of  comfort 
to  the  eunuchs  compared  with  the  prediction  of  the  lot  of  the 
royal  family  (Ivi.  3) ;  the  argument  from  the  ritual  sacrifices, 
which  has  no  meaning  if  addressed  to  those  to  whom  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  perform  the  temple  service  because  there  was  no 
temple  (xliii.  22-28) ;  and  the  description  of  Zion  whose  watch- 
men are  dumb  and  drunken,  and  her  righteous  men  taken  away 
by  death ;  while  she,  the  sorceress  and  harlot,  sends  her  mes- 
sengers and  presents  to  the  kings  afar  off,  and  debases  herseK 
to  hell  (Ivi.  9 ;  Ivii.  11).  This  argument,  which  is  partly  the 
same  as  the  last,  is  so  adduced  by  Strachey.^  It  appears 
to  us  of  no  force.  The  name  Hephzibah  is  symbolically 
applied  to  the  holy  city.  It  was  the  name  of  a  woman,  and  as 
so  happens,  of  Hezekiah's  wife ;  but  it  may  have  been  usual. 
The  word  is  chosen  because  of  its  meaning,  not  in  relation  to 
Hezekiah.  That  eunuchs  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  bles- 
sings of  the  restored  church,  is  a  trait  intended  to  set  forth  the 

^  Hayemick,  Einleitung  ii.  2,  p.  186,  et  seqq. 

'  Die  Propheten  des  alten  Bundes,  vol.  ii.  p.  409,  et  8e(^q. 

'  Hebrew  poUtics  in  the  times  of  Sargon  and  Sennachenb,  pp.  312,  818. 
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comprehensiye  nature  of  the  Bpiritual  Israel  in  the  future.  The 
paasage  respecting  the  ritual  sacrifices  represents  the  conduct  of 
the  Jews  who  had  brought  the  calamities  of  the  captivity  upon 
them,  and  the  anger  of  Jehovah,  by  neglect  of  Jehovah  s  wor- 
ship in  their  own  land.  It  is  the  past,  not  the  present,  conduct 
of  the  exiles  which  is  censured.  In  Ivi.  9,  Ivii.  11,  some  pas- 
sages do  suit  either  the  time  of  Isaiah  or  the  later  reign  of 
Manasseh.  The  paragraph  bears  considerable  similarity  in 
manner  and  contents  to  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel ;  especially 
Jer.  xxiii.  1,  3,  and  Ezek.  xxxiv.  We  may  therefore  con* 
elude  that  the  author  followed  some  older"  prophet.  The 
style,  however,  is  unmistakeably  the  same  as  usual ;  and  the 
subsequent  verses  (Ivii.  12,  etc.)  shew  the  author's  position  in 
the  exile. 

11.  It  has  been  affirmed,  that  the  general  method  of  descrip- 
tion is  analogous  to  that  of  Isaiah.  Thus  xi.  7«9  is  repeated 
in  Ixv.  25.  The  circle  of  images  is  similar,  as  the  melting  of 
metals  (i.  22 ;  xlviii.  10) ;  the  closing  of  the  eyes  (vi.  10 ;  xliv. 
18);  night  and  morning  dat(m  (viii.  20;  Iviii.  8;  xlvii.  11); 
sitting  in  darkness  (ix,  1 ;  xlvii.  6) ;  taking  off  the  t^eil  (xxii.  8 ; 
xlvii,  2) ;  a  crown  for  cities  (xxviii.  1 ;  Ixii.  3) ;  tent  atul  tent' 
pins  (xxxiii.  20;  liv.  2);  drunken  or  reeling  (xxviii.  7,  etc.; 
xlix.  26 ;  li.  17,  etc.)  Visions  are  seldom  related,  or  symbolical 
actions  performed,  though  these  are  frequent  in  the  later  pro- 
phets. Lyrical  pieces  are  interspersed,  as  v.  1,  etc. ;  xii.  1, 
etc. ;  Ixi  10  ;  Ixiii.  7-lxiv.  11.  Paronomasia  and  antithesis  are 
frequently  employed  (xxx.  16,  and  xliii.  23  ;  Ixvi.  3,  4).  A 
won!  is  frequently  repeated  in  the  parallel  members  of  a  verse 
(xi.  5  ;  XV.  1,  8  ;  lix.  10,  etc.)  Objects  are  accumulated  in  nar- 
ration.* 

All  this  amounts  to  nothing.  Any  two  prophets,  such  as 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  present  as  many  points  of  analogy.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  the  unknown  author  of  xl.-lxvi.  was 
familiar  with  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  and  partially  influenced 
by  them  both  in  ideas  and  expression.  That  such  writings 
should  be  either  imknown  to  him,  or  without  influence  upon 
his  thoughts  and  feelings,  is  very  improbable. 

12.  The  diction  and  linguistic  colouring  are  favourable  to  the 
authorship  of  Isaiah.  Peculiar  expressions  of  Isaiah  in  the  first 
part  of  the  book  recur  in  the  second.  Thus  the  holy  one  of  Israel 
occurs  fourteen  times  in  xl.-lxvi.,  eleven  times  in  i.-xxxix. 
No  other  prophet  has  the  same  idiom  ;  nor  is  it  found  any- 
where else  except  three  times  in  the  Psalms.     The  use  of  J{*1M 

^  See  Kleinert,  Ueber  die  Echtheit  sammtlicher  in  dem  Bache  Jesaia,  u.  8.  w.  {  10 , 
p.  26S,  et  seqq. 
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to  be  calkdy  for  to  be,  occurs  in  both  parts  (xlvii.  I,  4,  5 ;  xlviii. 
8,  etc. ;  Kv.  &;  Ivi.  7,  etc.)     Another  idiom  peculiar  to  Isaiah 

is,  7  'IDK^  ^f^ll  f>^  ^^^  ^Oy  called^  which  is  in  both  parts  (iv.  3 ; 
xix.  18  ;  Ixi.  6  ;  xlii.  4) ;  *1^5t<  mighty,  spoken  of  God  (i.  24  ; 
xlix.  26  ;  Ix.  16).  The  poetical  word  D^M^CM^C  offering  (xUi.  6  ; 
xliv.  8 ;  xlviii.  19 ;  Ixi.  9  ;  Ixv.  23).  IH^  Egypt  (xxx.  7  ;  li. 
9)-  J^JJ  ^  trunk  (xi.  1 ;  xl.  24).  V'Vin  threshing-machine  (xxviii. 
27 ;  xli.  15).  D^O  ?7^?  streams  of  water,  occurs  only  in  Isaiah 
(xxx.  25 ;  xUv.  '4)."  *  ^XJ^i  thicket  of  thorns  (vii.  19 ;  Iv.  13). 
T^??  heretofore  (xvi.  13 ;  xliv.  8  ;  xlv.  11 ;  xlviii.  3,  5,  7).  The 
union  of  the  words  NB^J^  D*^  high  and  lifted  up  (ii.  13 ;  vi.  1 ; 
Ivii.  15).  nff^  applied  to  the  drying  up  of  water  (xix.  5 ;  xli. 
17).  *iyi/  n^n  to  become  a  burning  (v.  5;  vi.  13;  xliv.  15). 
}tH&  shoot  (xi.    10;   liii.   2).     jn|  brood  in  contempt  (i.  4; 

Ivii.  3).i 

The  idiom  holy  one  of  Israel  in  xl.-lxvi.  is  borrowed  from 
Isaiah.  A  few  of  the  other  expressions  may  be  similarly 
accounted  for.  That  one  writer  should  sometimes  use  a  term 
employed  by  another  is  neither  strange  nor  uncommon.  It 
does  not  prove  identity  of  authorship.  The  whole  list  so 
industriously  gathered  is  insignificant,  being  made  up  of 
unimportant  particulars.  As  a  counterpart  to  the  idiomatic 
pecuharities  of  language  belonging  to  xl.-lxvi.,  which  separate 
this  portion  widely  from  i.-xxxix.,  the  argument  before  us  is 
trifling. 

Much  has  been  written  by  apologists  to  account  for  the  difie- 
rence  of  style  and  manner  between  Isaiah  and  the  great  unknown 
who  wrote  xl.-lxvi.  It  is  so  strongly  marked,  however,  as  not 
to  be  explained  on  any  other  ground  than  diversity  of  author- 
shk).  The  whole  cast  of  thought  and  mode  of  expression  are 
different.  Difference  of  subject  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  diversity,  as  Keil  argues.*  Various  phrases  and  words  might 
be  attributed  to  this  cause ;  but  not  the  texture  of  the  whole. 
When  it  is  affirmed  that  the  first  part  contains  discourses  whose 
character  is  usually  threatening,  referring  to  judgments  and 
desolations  rather  than  coming  good,  to  which  brevity  and 
energy  of  expression  are  best  fitted,  the  fact  may  be  admitted 
in  part,  without  allowing  that  a  compressed  form  has  been 
given  to  the  prophecies  to  make  them  more  striking  and 
effective.  The  eleventh  chapter  of  Isaiah,  which  is  Messianic 
and  consolatory,  is  unlike  the  delineations  of  the  future  theo- 
cracy given  by  the  author  of  xL-lxvi.     Yet  the  subject  is  the 

1  Elemert,  §  10.  *  Einleitang,  p.  245. 
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same.  Each  writer  has  his  own  point  of  view,  sufficiently 
marked  and  distinct.  The  easy  flow  and  fuUness  of  diction 
which  we  find  in  xl.— Ixvi.  accords  toith  the  annomicement  of 
plenteous  salvation,  but  arises  from  the  idiosyncracy  of  the 
writer  more  than  from  adaptation  to  the  theme.  Besides,  his 
discourse  does  not  always  flow  easy  and  smooth.  Sometimes  it  is 
entangled  and  difficult,  owing  to  the  superabundant  fullness  of 
fresh  thoughts,  streaming  forth  in  too  rapid  succession  to  wait 
for  polished  utterance.  The  prophet  who  appears  in  xl.-lxvi. 
has  a  strong  individuality  of  his  own.  His  mind  is  creative, 
peculiar,  original;  and  therefore  his  language  sometimes 
breathes  a  very  high  inspiration,  and  carries  away  the  enrap- 
tured reader  with  its  wonderful  charm.  Even  where  he  leans 
upon  older  prophecies  almost  verbally,  his  idiosyncracy  appears. 
How  different  this  is  from  Isaiah  is  apparent  to  the  critic  who 
possesses  good  perception  and  taste. 

Equally  insufficient  is  it  to  explain  the  diversity  of  i.-xxxix. 
and  xl.-lxvi.  either  in  part  or  whole  by  assuming  a  considerable 
interval  of  time  between.  How  can  any  one  know  that  the 
latter  discourses  were  written  towards  the  close  of  the  prophet's 
life,  when  he  had  time  and  leisure  to  elaborate  the  higher  views 
of  the  theocracy  which  his  spirit  aspired  to  reach  ;  whole  the  for- 
mer were  uttered  publicly  before  the  people  in  agitating  circum- 
stances P  Whatever  the  prophet  wrote  was  not  written  as  he 
spoke  it.  It  was  enlarged,  elaborated,  expanded,  improved. 
Without  wishing  in  the  least  to  detract  from  the  largeness  oi 
mind  and  gifts  possessed  by  Isaiah,  or  the  various  endowments 
with  which  the  Spirit  of  God  enriched  his  soul  in  no  common 
measure,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  he  could  not  have 
had  that  enlightened  image  of  the  servant  of  God,  the  true  Israel, 
which  occupied  the  chief  place  in  the  inner  vision  of  the  Deu- 
tero-Isaiah,  and  floated  before  his  eye  in  life-like  form  almost 
as  a  person.  Doubtless  Isaiah  was  a  many-sided  mau,  who 
could  employ  more  than  one  method,  if  needful,  and  diversify 
his  fityle  according  to  his  subject.  He  ought  not  to  be  shut  up 
to  one  uniform  mood.  But  a  fundamental  peculiarity  in  the 
mind  and  style  of  every  gifted  writer,  underlying  all  his  modes 
of  thought  and  expression,  is  stiU  perceptible.  He  cannot  divest 
himself  of  his  mental  or  spiritual  idiosyncracv.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  disbelieve  the  Isaiah-authorship  of  xl.-lxvi.  No  diver- 
sities of  theme,  age,  circumstances ;  no  unusual  combination  of 
Sualities  in  one  person,  can  persuade  us  that  the  entire  book  of 
saiah  as  it  now  exists  proceeded  from  one  and  the  same  prophet. 
It  is  true  that  with  God  aU  things  are  possible.  But  we  must 
judge  of  his  gifts  to  men  by  their  actual  nature  and  distribution, 
instead  of  an  ideal  standard. 
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The  later  diction  or  occasional  Chatdaisms  cannot  be  ex- 
plained away  by  the  remark  that  some  such  may  be  found  in 
writers  earlier  than  Isaiah,  even  in  the  Pentateuch.  Nor  are 
Hirzel's  four  examples  of  Ghaldaism  the  only  real  ones  in  the 
entii*e  book  of  Isaiah  (vii.  14 ;  xxix.  1 ;  xviii.  7 ;  xxi.  12). 
There  are  true  instances  of  later  Chaldaising  expressions  in  the 

last  twenty-seven  chapters,  such  as  ^ft^tiJjIN  (Ixiii.  3),  and  ^THD 
(liii.  10),  which  were  not  selected  because  they  are  more  poetical, 
as  Keil  supposes.  And  when  Jahn  affirms  that,  after  repeated 
perusals,  he  can  find  only  two  words  of  a  later  age  than  Isaiah's 
in  chapters  xl.-lxvi.,  viz.  nj[X  (li.  14 ;  Ixiii.  1),  and  D^iip  (xli. 

25),  which,  after  all,  are  not,  as  he  thinks,  Chaldaising  or 
modern,  he  is  egregiously  mistaken,  as  has  been  already  stated. 
We  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  diction  of  the  secona  part  of 
Isaiah  is  tolerably  pure  and  free  from  Ghaldaisms.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  a  prophet  in  the  captivity  should  employ  a 
strongly  Aramaaan  style.  Much  depends  on  his  natural  and 
spiritual  endowments.  Zechariah,  Haggai,  and  Malachi  have 
a  diction  almost  free  from  Ghaldaisms ;  not  so  much  because 
they  leaned  upon  an  earlier  prophetic  literature  and  so  ab- 
stained artificially  from  the  language  of  their  time,  as  on 
account  of  their  mental  tendencies.  And  if  they  were  pene- 
trated with  the  spirit  of  former  prophetic  writings,  the  Deutero- 
Isaiah  was  also  influenced  by  the  authentic  Isaiah.  That  he  could 
write  good  and  pure  Hebrew  even  in  Babylon,  shews  an  original 
and  independent  genius  rising  above  surrounding  circumstances. 
The  spirit  of  God  was  given  him  in  large  measure,  enabling 
him  to  throw  himself  out  of  the  temporal  into  the  ideal  and 
spiritual ;  lofty  ideas  and  exalted  hopes  creating  for  themselves 
a  dress  of  befitting  purity  and  elevation, — ^a  higher  costume 
than  that  of  the  age,  because  the  conceptions  bodied  forth 
naturally  gave  birth  to  it.  Had  such  a  prophet  as  the  great 
unknown  expressed  his  ideas  in  the  Chaldaising  language 
common  among  his  fellow-exiles  in  Babylon,  he  would  have 
been  guilty  of  incongruity.  A  magnificent  soul  would  have 
marred  and  clogged  its  own  manifestations.  There  is  not 
enough  evidence  in  the  style  and  diction  to  shew  their  later 
origin  than  Isaiah  ;  yet  enough  to  shew  the  independent 
genius  of  a  prophet  soaring  far  above  his  own  age  and  not 
detracting  from  the  value  of  his  ideas  by  investing  them  with 
an  inferior  garb. 

The  term  ttQ2  Cyrus,  a  minute  trait  contrary  to  the  analogy 

of  prediction  (xliv.  28 ;  xlv.  1),  is  a  great  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  such  as  advocate  the  authenticity  of  xl.-lxvi. ;  and 
therefore  they  try  to  explain  it  away  or  resolve  it  into  the 
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feneral.  Havemick^  says  that  it  is  used  in  an  appellative  signi- 
cation,  as  a  name  of  dignity,  a  kind  of  apotheosis.  Explaining 
it  with  the  Greeks  to  mean  the  sun,  it  is  assumed  that  Cyrus  is 
not  described  according  to  his  historical  appearance  as  king  of 
Persia,  but  as  an  oriental  hero  raised  up  by  Jehovah  to  execute 
his  will  against  the  Chaldeans,  with  ideal  traits  corresponding 
to  the  prophet's  ideal  standpoint.  This  meaning  of  Coresh, 
adopted  by  the  Greeks,  who  identified  it  with  the  Sanscrit 
Surf/a,  is  now  ascertained  to  be  erroneous,  as  the  old  Persian  k 
never  replaces  the  Sanscrit  8.  It  is  better  to  compare  the  name 
with  Kuru,  a  popular  title  among  the  Aryan  race.  Still  more 
unlikely  is  MoUer's  conjecture  that  EHS  has  been  transposed 
from  the  participle  of  *1^^  to  be  right,  the  same  as  *1t^)  upright 
or  righteous,  applied  to  Israel.^  It  did  not  belong  to  the  writer's 
purpose  to  describe  Cyrus  particularly.  The  rapidity  of  his 
conquests  is  glanced  at.  The  hopes  which  the  pious  part  of  the 
nation  centred  on  him  as  the  breaker  of  their  yoke  are  suffi- 
ciently distinct,  though  poetically  expressed.  In  reply  to  the 
assertion  of  Keil,  that  historical  details  respecting  the  downfall 
of  Babylon  (such  as  appear  in  Jer.  1.,  li.)  or  the  return  from 
exile  are  wanting,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  prophet 
wrote  be/ore  these  events  took  place.  Hence  he  could  only  speak 
of  them  in  general  terms,  poetic  and  hyperbolical  it  is  true, 
because  coloured  by  an  enthusiastic  patriotism,  yet  sufficiently 
definite  for  the  genius  of  prophetic  foresight.  Had  they  been 
more  specific  or  minute,  they  would  have  violated  the  analogy 
of  prediction. 

The  position  which  xl.-lxvi.  occupies  has  been  a  great  impedi* 
ment  to  a  proper  estimate  of  their  authorship  and  age.  So 
largely  are  men  influenced  by  the  external.  Had  the  chapters 
in  question  been  separate  from  Isaiah,  and  formed  an  inde- 
pendent book,  they  would  not  have  been  assigned  to  the  son  of 
Amoz.  Their  diversity  of  authorship  would  have  struck  a 
common  reader.  Coming  to  us,  however,  as  a  component  part 
of  the  book  which  goes  by  Isaiah's  name,  they  create  a  strong 
presumption  in  favour  of  their  apparent  authenticity.  Outward 
place  has  procured  them  an  adventitious  credit  which  honours 
neither  them  nor  the  persons  who  rely  on  it.  They  stand  apart 
in  their  own  inherent  dignity,  essentially  distinguished  U'om 
their  associated  discourses.  Proceeding  from  a  gifted  spirit  in 
miraculous  concealment,  like  the  book  of  Job,  they  rebuke  the 
ignorance  of  such  as  vindicate  for  them  a  known  authorship 
under  the  plea  of  doing  them  honour.  A  zeal  not  according  to 
knowledge  (^^f^honours  them. 

1  Eioleitung,  zweyter  Theil,  zwejter  Abtheilong,  p.  168,  et  seqq. 
'  De  Attthentia  Oracoloram  Esaiae,  p.  280,  et  eeqq. 
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It  is  unfortunate  that  the  portion  we  have  been  considering 
should  have  been  attributed  to  a  pseudo-Isaiah — a  name  highly 
objectionable.     He  was  no  impostor.     The  unknown  prophet 
had  no  wish  to  deceive,     frothing  can  be  more  unfair  to  affirm 
of  such  as  hold  the  non-Isaiah-autborship  of  xL-lxvi.,  that  they 
brand  the  writer  as   an  impostor.     He  was  a  true  prophet, 
inspired  by  God  in  a  remarkable  degree.     A  later  age  put  his 
discourses  along  with  those  of  Isaiah.     The  present  book  of 
Isaiah  consists  of  several  collections  of  prophecies,  and  was  not 
made  up  tiU  after  the  captivity.     We  are  unable  to  tell  what 
motives  led  to  the  incorporation  of  xl.-lxvi.  with  the  preced- 
inff  portions.      Everything  concurs  in  shewing  that  whoever 
did   it  was  actuated  by  no  improper  feeling.     He  was   not 
acquainted  with  the  prophet's  name,  which   had  passed  into 
oblivion  amid  the  circumstances  of  the  times;    though  other 
prophets  of  the  exile  are  well  known.     Writers  of  the  highest 
genius  are  not  always  recognized  as  such  by  their  contempo- 
raries.    Indeed  their  transcendent  abilities  help  to  put  them 
beyond  such  appreciation  for  a  time.     It  is  left  for  posterity  to 
admire  their  productions,  when  their  very  name  perhaps  has 
been  lost.     The   reason   of  the  difference  between   Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  the  contemporaries  of  the  unknown 
prophet  and  himself,  lies  partly  in  the  fact  that  they  were  men 
of  action,  identified  with  the  public  events  of  their  day ;  while 
the  great  unknown  seems  to  have  been  more  a  writer  than  actor, 
whose  discourses  were  not  pronounced  in  public.     And  if  their 
prophecies  exhibit  chronological  specifications,  while  these  do 
not,  what  can  that  prove  except  the  dissimilarity  of  their  mental 
characteristics?    Broad  strokes  of  genius,  general  outlines  of 
thought  and  diction,   attest    higher    powers  of  mind  and   a 
higher  inspiration.     These  produce  a  more  powerful  and  per- 
manent result  than  the  minuter  details  congenial  to  prophets 
of  lower  inspiration.     Had  the  author  of  xl.-lxvi.  been  a  man  of 
less  genius  and  divine  inspiration,  who  confined  himself  more  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  own  nation  during  the  age  he  lived 
in,  incapable  of  soaring  away  on  the  wings  of  imagination  into 
the  future  of  God's  people,  we  should  probably  have  known  both 
his  name  and  history  as  fully  as  those  of  any  prophets  of  the 
exile ;   but  the  fact  of  his  peculiar  inspiration  isolated  him  as 
a  man  of  flesh  and  blood  from  his  countrymen,  though   the 
sympathies  of  his   soul  were  intensely  in  unison  with  theirs. 
His  preludings  reached  so  far  above  and  beyond  theirs  as  to  lift 
him  mto  a  region  where  the  multitude  lost  sight  of  the  sublime 
prophet,  carried  out  of  present  and  prospective  scenes  into  the 
Messianic  future. 
In  assigning  the  second  part  of  the  book  which  now  bears 
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Isaiah's  name  to  a  later  prophet  than  Isaiah,  we  are  fortified  by 
the  authority  of  the  highest  names  in  Hebrew  literature.  Such 
eminent  judges  of  Hebrew  diction  as  Qesenius,  Hitzig,  Ewald, 
Hupfeld,  Roediger,  De  Wette,  Maurer,  ITmbreit,  Knobel,  Luz- 
zatto,  Herzfeld,  Bleek,  and  others,  men  as  truth-loving  and 
honest  as  any  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  are  not  likely 
to  be  wrong  on  a  question  within  their  peculiar  province.  It  is 
almost  presumptuous  to  dispute  their  opinion,  unless  it  were  as 
true  as  it  iq  false  that  they  were  enemies  to  religion  and  the 
Bible.  Even  Tholuck  has  seen  fit  to  follow  the  great  Hebraists 
in  admitting  the  Deutero-Isaiah.  A  sorry  list  in  comparison  do 
we  find  against  them  :  Beckhaus,  Greve,  Moller,  Jahn,  Dereser, 
Kleinert,  Hengstenberg,  Havemick,  £eil,  Lee,  Henderson,  Pye 
Smith,  Alexander.  IS^ot  that  these  are  men  who  dislike  the 
truth.  They  too  are  conscientious.  Yet  in  capacity  for  decid- 
ing such  a  question  they  are  immensely  inferior.  In  railing 
vituperation  and  grievous  sinning  against  christian  charity  some 
of  them  are  certainly  superior. 

Before  the  time  of  Qesenius  it  was  common  to  assign  different 
writers  to  various  parts  of  xL-lxvi.  Koppe,  Martini,  Augusti, 
and  Bertholdt  adopted  that  view.  But  the  distinguished  lexico- 
grapher and  commentator  entered  into  an  elaborate  recitation 
of  it,  maintaining  that  the  whole  proceeded  from  one  prophet.^ 
Since  then  few  have  ventured  to  separate  different  portions  in 
authorship.  Ewald,  however,  with  his  usual  ingenuity,  has 
divided  it  into  first  and  second  books  (xl.-xlviii.,  and  xlix.-lx.), 
with  a  short  interval  of  time  between,  and  Ixi.  I-lxiii.  6  as  a 
postcript ;  and  the  much  later  appendix  Ixiii.  7-lxvi.  He  also 
supposes  that  Ivi.  9-lvii.  11,  and  probably  liii.  1-12,  were 
repeated  almost  verbally  out  of  older  prophecies.*  The  best 
division  of  the  whole  is  that  of  Riickert,^  adopted  by  Haveraick 
and  Hitzig,  and  in  part  by  Riietschi,*  viz.,  xl.-xlviii.,  xlix.-lvii., 
Iviii.-lxvi.  The  close  of  the  first  two  is  the  same :  "  There  is 
no  peace,  saith  the  Lord,  trnto  the  wicked."  According  to 
Havernick,  the  first  section  describes  the  relation  of  Israel  to 
heathenism  ;  the  second,  Israel  as  the  centre  of  salvation  to  the 
world ;  the  third,  the  completion  of  the  theocracy  in  splendour. 
Alexander  justly  remarks  that  Biickert's  division  is  rather 
poetical  than  critical.^  It  appears  to  us  a  very  difficult  problem 
to  discover  a  chronological  succession  of  parts  or  sections,  as 
Hitzig,  Ewald,  Hendewerk,  and  Bleek  have  done.     The  entire 

1  Commentar  aeber  den  Jesaia,  zweyter  Theil,  p.  S,  et  seqq. 

'  Die  Propheten  dee  alten  Bundes,  rol.  ii.,  p.  403,  et  seqq. 

'  Hebraische  Propheten,  p.  1. 

'  Studien  and  Kntiken  for  1854,  p.  261,  et  seqq. 

*  Earlier  and  Later  Prophecies,  p.  685. 
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piece  is  continuous,  with  some  progression  throughout,  but 
desultory,  because  interrupted  by  repetitions  and  retrocessions. 
Neither  formal  division  nor  logical  sequence  can  be  clearly 
traced.  The  prophet  was  guided  by  the  association  of  ideas. 
A  poet  writing  in  sublime  and  hyperbolical  strains  is  not  con- 
fined by  exact  method.  It  is  certam  that  all  the  parts  were  not 
written  at  one  and  the  same  time.  It  is  also  probable  that  they 
now  lie  in  the  chronological  succession  given  them  by  the  one 
writer.  The  paragraph  Ivi.  9-lvii.  llfl.,  was  originally  com- 
posed before  the  captivity.  It  supposes  that  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  was  still  in  existence.  The  language  also  is  obviously 
different  from  the  surrounding  context,  as  every  attentive  reader 
perceives.  The  piece  begins  with  an  address  to  the  enemies  of 
the  Jewish  people  to  come  and  devour  them — a  thing  which 
they  would  find  it  easy  to  do  because  their  watchmen  were 
asleep  and  blind,  without  ability  or  inclination  to  warn  the 
people  of  their  danger.  The  few  righteous  ones  were  taken 
away  from  the  prevailing  evil  without  being  regarded,  or  with- 
out any  troubling  themselves  with  an  examination  of  the  causes 
of  the  national  misfortunes.  The  people  are  then  apostrophised 
as  the  most  shameful  and  lying  adherents  of  idolatry,  who 
indulged  in  impudent  acofEs  against  truth  and  the  prophets. 
Harlotry  is  practised  by  them  in  the  most  open  manner.  They 
carry  on  adultery  with  idols,  and  abandon  themselves  to  the 
worship  of  Moloch.  This  does  not  suit  the  time  of  captivity, 
during  which  idols  were  turned  into  ridicule,  not  earnestly  com- 
bated with  the  bitter  but  well-merited  reproofs  found  in  the 
re-exile  prophets.  The  allusion  to  Moloch  is  pretty  clear  in 
vii.  9,  "  thou  wentest  to  the  king  with  ointment,*'  or  rather 
"with  oil;"  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Israelites  were 
addicted  to  the  worship  of  Moloch  at  the  time  of  the  captivity. 
It  is  also  observable  that  the  introduction  of  the  piece  is  sudden, 
and  unexpected  in  tone.  Who  can  suppose  that  after  the  glow- 
ing promises  of  prosperity  to  the  people,  and  the  assurances  of 
their  safety,  in  which  even  the  stranger  was  to  participate  (Iv. 
1-lvi.  8),  an  apostrophe  should  be  abruptly  directed  to  the 
strangers  to  come  and  devour  the  prophet's  countrymen  P  These 
and  other  considerations  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  that  the 
paragraph  was  written  before  the  captivity,  while  the  Jewish 
state  and  metropolis  still  stood,  by  a  different  person  from  the 
great  unknown.  Ewald  and  Bleek^  have  rightly  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion.  The  latter  supposes  that  it  may  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Isaiah  himself,  which  is  improbable.  The  earlier 
portions  were  written  before  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus, 

^  Die  Propheten  des  alten  Bundes,  vol.  ii.,  p.  459,  et  seqq. ;  Bleek's  Eialeitung, 
pp.  464,  455. 
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perhaps  jd.-xlTiii.  inclusive.  From  xlix.-lvii.  seem  to  have 
been  composed  after  the  Chaldean  capital  was  taken.  The 
remainder^  viz.  lix.-lxvi.,  belong  to  the  time  when  a  part  of 
the  people,  and  the  prophet  himself  along  with  them,  had 
returned  to  Palestine.  In  Ixiv.  10  the  destroyed  temple  is 
described  as  a  house  ''  where  our  fathers  praised  thee/'  without 
an  intimation  of  the  writer  being  in  captivity.  In  Ixvi.  6,  20 
it  is  pre-supposed  that  sacrifices  were  again  being  offered,  and 
tJie  house  of  the  Lordi%  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  no  longer  in  ruins. 
The  rebuilding  of  it  would  seem  to  have  already  commenced. 

The  prominent  object  presented  to  the  prophet's  view  is 
Israel,  his  sinfulness  and  corruption,  deliverance  and  restora- 
tion, expanding  into  ideal  and  far-reaching  images  of  the  Aiture 
theocracy.  The  picture  swells  out  into  a  splendid  panorama,  a 
new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  Qod's  people  becoming  glorious 
and  bright,  enlightening  the  world.  Those  who  try  to  point 
out  a  number  of  different  subjects,  as  Alexander  and  Henderson 
do,  introduce  a  speciality  of  delineation  which  the  prophet  him- 
self never  dreamt  of.  They  forget  the  hyperbolical  and  ideal 
element  of  the  poet,  his  wondrous  personification  of  Israel  in 
relation  to  the  future  on  Old  Testament  ground,  which  cannot 
be  reduced  within  the  cramping  limits  of  their  exegesis,  or 
christianised  with  the  historical  advent  of  Messiah. 

Among^  all  the  prophetic  writings,  the  first  place  in  many 
respects  is  due  to  those  of  the  younger  Isaiah.  They  exhibit  the 
marvellous  elevation  of  a  spirit  looking  at  the  present  and  stretch- 
ing into  the  Aiture.  None  has  announced  in  such  strains  as  his 
the  downfall  of  all  earthly  powers  ;  or  unfolded  to  the  view  of  the 
afflicted  the  transcendent  ^ory  and  fullness  of  Jehovah's  salvation 
which  should  arise  upon  the  remnant  of  Israel,  forsaken  and  per- 
secuted. None  has  penetrated  so  far  into  the  essence  of  the  new 
dispensation.  Hence  he  may  be  called  the  evangelist  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  form  of  his  oracles  corresponds  to  their  con- 
tents. As  the  latter  are  rich  and  full,  so  is  the  manner  of  their 
presentation.  Isaiah  himself  is  energetic,  dignified,  sublime; 
but  he  is  not  so  copious  or  polished  as  the  great  unknown. 
There  is  majesty  in  his  sentiments,  beauty  and  force  in  his 
language,  propriety  and  eleg^ce  in  his  imagery.  He,  too,  is 
a  master  prophet,  exhibiti^  varied  and  transcendent  excel- 
lences. 

III.  Rbd ACTION  OF  THE  WORK. — If  the  preceding  remarks 
be  correct,  Isaiah  himself  could  not  be  the  editor  of  the  whole. 
There  is  no  chronological  arrangement  throughout.  Neither 
has  the  subject-matter  been  a  constant  guide  to  the  compilers. 
Besides  we  have  not  all  Isaiah's  prophecies.  Some  are  lost. 
Not  one  which  can  be  clearly  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Jotham 
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IB  extant.  Here  there  is  a  gap  of  sixteen  years.  Is  it  likely 
tliat  the  prophet  was  silent,  or  wrote  nothing,  for  so  long  a 
time  P  He  uttered  no  prophecy  during  so  many  years  which 
he  thought  proper  to  preserve ;  so  Hengstenberg  asserts.  The 
prophets  did  not  write  aU  they  uttered.  But  would  it  not  be 
a  singular  thing  if,  during  the  entire  reign  of  Jotham  ahtie, 
Isaiah  spoke  nothing  worth  preservation?  We  are  not  dis- 
posed to  receive  Hengstenberg's  affirmation  that  the  prophetic 
addresses  in  the  days  of  Uzziah  represented  the  days  oi  Jotham 
also.  Equally  adverse  to  the  final  redaction  by  Isaiah  himself 
are  various  headings  to  oraclesj  such  as,  xvii.  1,  the  burden  of 
Damascm.  Here  the  title  is  not  very  exact.  It  should  rather 
be  the  burden  of  Samaria,  In  like  manner,  Isaiah  himself  would 
not  have  selected  titles  Arom  single  words  in  the  oracles  them- 
selves, as  xxi.  1,  the  burden  of  the  desert  of  the  sea  (DJ"*l3nO  M?^) 
where  ISlt?  is  taken  from  what  follows.    Examples  of  the  same 

thing  occur  in  xxi.  13  and  xxii.  1. 

As  to  the  redaction  of  the  work,  or  the  way  in  which  it  grew 
into  the  shape  and  form  it  now  possesses,  all  is  uncertain.  The 
book  is  a  collection  of  oracles  belonging  to  different  times,  and 
proceeding  from  various  prophets.  Isaiah  himself  probably  put 
together  the  first  group  or  collection,  consisting  of  the  first 
twelve  chapters,  with  the  title  prefixed,  as  we  have  already 
observed.     The  second  collection  or  book  (xiii.-xxiii.)  was  not 

ut  into  its  present  shape  till  after  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

t  contains  a  series  of  prophecies  against  foreign  nations,  with 
the  exception  of  the  twenty-second  chapter.  These  prophecies 
are  partly  authentic,  partly  not.     They  are  not  chronologically 

arranged,  and  almost  all  have  titles;  generally  MB^  a  word 
never  used  by  Isaiah  himself.  The  third  group,  ixiv.-xxxix., 
is  pervaded  by  no  principle  of  arrangement.  The  original 
nucleus  of  it  consisted  of  xxviiL-xxxiii.,  a  small  collection  made 
by  Isaiah  himself,  to  which  was  prefixed  by  some  later  person, 
xxiv.-xxvii.     The  remaining  parts  were  appended  afterwards. 

The  absence  of  the  favourite  MS^  as  a  title  to  the  pieces,  is 

adverse  to  the  hypothesis  that  he  who  put  together  the  second 
group,  collected  this  also.  The  inscription  massa  occurs  only  in 
XXX.  6,  where  it  ought  not  to  stand,  because  a  new  prophecy 
does  not  begin  there.  We  place  the  origin  of  this  collection 
earUer  than  the  last,  at  the  end  of  the  exile.  The  fourth  part, 
xl.-lxvi.  was  not  appended  to  the  preceding  till  a  subsequent 
period.  It  seems  to  have  exiBted  by  itself  for  a  while,  during 
which  time  the  name  of  the  prophet  gradually  passed  into 
oblivion.  When  the  general  canon  was  made  up,  it  was  annexed 
to  the  preceding  books,  and  so  passed  under  the  appellation  of 
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Isaiah,  although  it  was  not  considered  his.  Indeed  the  first 
book  alone  was  intended  for  Isaiah's  authentic  productions. 
The  prophet  left  other  oracles  not  included  in  i.-xii.,  which 
were  afterwards  disposed  of  in  an  arbitrary  way.  Thus  the 
present  book  of  Isaiah  is  a  growth.  It  is  an  aggregate  of  authen- 
tic and  unauthentic  pieces,  accumulating  by  degrees  to  its  pre- 
sent extent  and  disposition.  Like  the  books  of  Psabns  and 
Proyerbs,  it  is  an  anthology.  Isaiah's  name,  illustrious  for  the 
sublimest  prophetic  discourses,  and  especially  for  his  poetical 
pictures  of  the  golden  age,  became,  in  a  manner,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Messianic  prophets ;  as  the  names  of  David  and 
Solomon  represented  the  lyrical  and  gnomic  respectively.  Hence 
various  poems  of  the  same  kind,  written  by  unknown  authors, 
were  afterwards  attached  to  his  extant  oracles.  Nothing  can  be 
farther  from  the  truth  than  the  assertion  sometimes  made,  that  the 
book  proceeded,  as  it  were,  from  one  gush  of  inspiration.  The 
prophecies  were  called  forth  by  various  circumstances,  even 
though  it  be  assumed  that  Isaiah  uttered  them  all.  That  he 
spent  the  eve  of  his  life  in  committing  the  whole  to  writing,  or 
arranging  them  after  they  were  all  written,  is  highly  impro- 
bable ;  else  he  would  not  have  left  them  without  an  observable 
plan,  chronological  or  otherwise.  No  organic  unity  can  be 
points  out  in  them,  which  is  unlikely,  had  Isaiah  himself 
been  their  final  editor.  No  principle  of  arrangement  appears. 
Drechsler's  ingenious  attempt  to  point  out  an  organic  unity  by 
tracing  a  principle  running  throughout  and  corresponding  to 
the  gradual  development  oi  Isaiah's  prophetic  activity  is  base- 
less. And  is  it  likely  that  the  prophet  would  revise  his  own 
composition  in  xxxW.-xxxviiL  P  Will  the  believers  in  an  infal- 
lible inspiration  maintain  thisP  Infallibility  revising  itself! 
The  idear  is  absur4,  for  infallibility  does  not  admit  of  degrees. 
Did  Isaiah  prefix  titles  to  some  of  the  oracles,  which  are  unsuit- 
able, as  in  xvii.  P  In  short,  the  hypothesis  is  clogged  with 
insuperable  difficulties.  It  is  opposed  to  internal  evidence.  It 
may  harmonise  with  the  traditional  evidence  which  holds  fast 
by  every  thing  as  it  now  is,  on  the  pretence  of  honouring  Isaiah^ 
as  if  a  superstitious  reverence  which  ignores  critical  research  by 
shutting  out  the  light,  could  do  honotir  to  the  prophet.  The 
inspired  seers  were  men  of  truth,  loving  light  and  hating  dark- 
ness. They  stood  forth  boldly  before  the  world,  strong  in  the 
might  of  Jehovah,  whose  message  they  bore.  The  highest 
honour  is  done  them  by  such  as  use  all  legitimate  appliances  to 
ascertain  the  character  of  their  messages  as  they  have  come 
down  to  modem  times,  how  those  messages  were  left  by  them- 
selves, and  how  their  successors  disposea  of  them.  We  must 
take  the  oracles  with  their  present  setting,  and  judge  how  they 
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were  before  they  received  it.  Both  prophecy  and  setting  need 
not  have  come  directly  from  the  seers  themselves,  unless  it  be 
assumed  that  the  one  was  an  inseparable  accompaniment  and 
illustrator  of  the  other;  an  assumption  which  is  thoroughly 
groundless. 

IV.  Thb  servant  of  God  in  chapters  xl.-lxvi.t— The  fol- 
lowing is  a  new  translation  of  Is*  lii.  13-liii.  12  :-— 

Behold,  my  servant  shall  prosper ; 

He  shall  mount  up,  be  exalte^  and  be  very  hi^. 

A4  many  were  astonished  at  thee,— 

So  disfigured  as  if  not  human  was  his  look, 

And  his  form  not  that  of  the  sons  of  men, — 

So  shall  many  nations  leap  for  joy  on  account  of  him ; 

Kings  shall  snut  their  mouths  oefore  him ; 

For  what  had  not  been  told  them  they  shall  see. 

And  what  they  had  not  heard,  shall  tney  perceiye. 

Who  beliered  our  announcement. 

And  the  arm  of  Jehovah,  to  whom  was  it  revealed  ? 

For  he  grew  up  before  him  [Jehovah]  aa  a  shoot ; 

As  a  root  out  of  dry  ground ; 

■He  had  neither  form  nor  comeliness  that  we  should  have  looked  up<m  him 

[with  pleasure]. 
And  no  aspect  [of  attraction]  that  we  should  have  desired  him. 
He  was  despised,  and  the  least  of  men, 
A  man  of  sorrows,  and  familiar  with  sickness, 
like  one  before  whom  the  face  is  veiled, 
Despised,  we  esteemed  him  not. 
But  he  bore  our  diseases, 
And  our  pains  which  he  took  upon  himself ; 
Yet  we  regarded  him  punished,     • 
Smitten  by  God,  and  afflicted  |^for  his  own  sin]. 
But  he  was  wounded  by  our  sins ; 
Bruised  by  our  iniquities ; 
The  chastisement  of  our  aedvation  was  upon  him, 
And  by  his  stripes  we  are  healed. 
All  we,  like  sheep,  went  astray ; 
We  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way ; 
But  Jehovah  made  the  guilt  of  us  aU  to  fall  upon  him. 
He  was  sore  pressed,  he  was  even  bowed  down, 
Yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth ; 
Like  the  lamb  which  is  led  to  the  slaughter, 
like  the  sheep  which  is  dumb  before  its  shearers, 
Bo  he  opened  not  his  mouth. 

By  oppression  and  judicial  punishment  was  he  snatched  away. 
And  which  of  his  contemporaries  considered  it ; 
For  he  was  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living. 
For  the  transfl^ession  of  my  people  was  he  stricken. 
And  they  made  his  grave  witn  tne  wicked. 
And  his  sepulchre  with  the  godless. 
Though  he  had  done  no  wrong, 
Neither  was  deceit  in  his  mouth. 

Yet  it  pleased  Jehovah  to  bruise  him ;  He  made  it  [the  bruising]  severe ; 
When  thou  [Jehovah]  hast  made  his  life  an  offering  for  sin, 
He  shall  see  nis  seed,  live  long. 
And  Jehovah's  pleasure  prospers  by  his  hand. 
By  reason  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  he  shall  see  and  be  satisfied ; 
By  his  knowledge  shall  he,  my  righteous  servant,  lead  many  to  righteousDcss, 
And  he  bears  their  iniquities. 
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Therefore  do  I  give  him  a  portion  in  many  [many  for  his  portion], 

And  he  shall  hare  heroes  for  spoil, 

Because  he  poured  out  his  life  unto  death, 

And  was  numbered  with  the  transgressois ; 

And  he  bare  the  sin  of  many. 

And  made  intercession  for  trans^essors. 

Such  is  the  most  correct  version  of  this  passage  we  are  able 
to  present.  After  so  many  scholars  have  translated  and  ex- 
plamed  it,  another  attempt  may  be  thought  presumptuous. 
The  difficulties  are  considerable. 

The  names  of  Luther,  Calvin,  Le  Clerc,  Vitringa,  Lowth, 
Koppe,  Dathe,  Michaelis,  Steudel,  Martini,  Seiler,  Rosenmiiller, 
Doederlein,  Maurer,  Jahn,  Eichhorn,  Storr,  Hensler,  Koester, 
Gesenius,  De  Wette,  Umbreit,  Hofmann,  Hengstenberg,  Hitzig, 
Ewald,  Riickert,  Knobel,  Reinke,  Hahn,  Noyes,  Alexander, 
Henderson,  Stier,  Bleek,  are  all  connected  more  or  less  closely 
with  the  exposition  of  the  paragraph.  Most  importance  belongs 
to  the  versions  of  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Knobel, 
and  Bleek.  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  their  sentiments  may 
dispense  with  the  trouble  of  reading  the  rest.^ 

The  passages  which  treat  particularly  of  the  servant  of  God 
(mn*  ISJ?)  are  the  following :  xlii.  1-7,  xlix.  1-9, 1.  4-11,  lii. 

isiiiii.  y 

Who  is  the  servant  of  God  f 

The  answer  to  this  question  involves  very  different  views, 
which  are  all  reducible  to  three,  viz.,  the  people  of  Israel,  the 
Messiah,  or  some  other  individual.  That  a  collective  character 
belongs  to  the  servant  appears  from  various  places,  as  from 
xliv.  26 — 

That  confirmeth  the  word  of  his  aenmnty 
And  performeth  the  counsel  of  his  meaamgers, 

where  VDT^tJ  in  the  latter  clause  is  equivalent  to  servant  in  the 

former.  In  like  manner  we  find  the  suffix  123/  which  is  pro- 
I)erly  plural,  referring  to  the  servant  of  God  (liii.  8).  So  Gese- 
nius takes  the  suffix,  regarding  it  as  abbreviated  from  DH/?  ^ o 
with  1  enclitic.  It  is  a  poetical  form  of  the  suffix,  of  rare  occur- 
rence. Both  Gesenius  and  Boediger  maintain  that  it  always 
retains  its  plural  sense.^  But  Ewald  holds  that  it  is  occasion- 
ally used  by  some  poets  in  the  singular,  giving  as  examples, 
Ps.  xi.  7 ;  Job.  xxii.  2 ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  2 ;  Is.  xliv.  15.^  The 
original  and  proper  signification  is  certainly  plural.     Perhaps, 

^  See  Bleek  in  the  Studien  nnd  Kritikcn  for  1861.  zwcites  Heft, 

'  Hebraische  Grammatik  by  Roediger,  seventeentn  edition,  p.  198,  note. 

*  Aosfuhrliches  Lehrbuch,  fifth  edition,  p.  469. 
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however,  in  one  or  two  instances  it  is  misapplied,  so  as  to  become 
singular,  as  in  Is.  xliv.  16.  The  plural  of  the  noun  in  VJTfiSl 
points  in  the  same  direction  (liii.  9).  The  servant  is  expressly  iden- 
tified with  Israel  or  Jacob  :  "  But  thou,  Israel,  art  my  servant, 
Jacob  whom  I  have  chosen,  the  seed  of  Abraham  my  Mend.  Thou 
whom  I  have  taken  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  called  thee 
from  the  chief  men  thereof,  and  said  unto  thee.  Thou  art  my 
servant ;  I  have  chosen  thee,  and  not  cast  thee  away"  (xli.  8,  9). 
"Thou  art  my  servant,  O  Israel,  in  whom  I  will  be  glorified" 
(xlix.  3).  "Yet  now  hear,  O  Jacob,  my  servant;  and  Israel, 
whom  I  have  chosen.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  that  made  thee,  and 
formed  thee  from  the  womb,  which  will  help  thee.  Fear  not, 
O  Jacob,  my  servant;  and  thou  Jesurun  whom  I  have  chosen" 
(xliv.  1,  2).  "Who  is  blind  but  my  servant,  or  deaf  as  my 
messenger  that  I  sent  P  Who  is  blind  as  he  that  is  perfect,  and 
blind  as  the  Lord's  servant?"  (xlii.  19).  This  sense  is  corro- 
borated by  the  fact  that  the  phrases  applied  to  Jehovah  in  con- 
nection with  the  servant  suit  Israel  alone,  "  he  that  created  iJie^y^ 
"  he  that  formed  thee,*'  "  I  have  redeemed  thee^*'  "  I  have  called 
thee  by  thy  name,"  etc.     Most  frequently  is  Jehovah  termed 

"  the  Redeemer,  /^tH,  of  Israel,"  which  is  appropriate  and  con- 
formable to  analogy.^  Having  thus  a  euide  to  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase,  in  the  book  itself,  it  is  natural  to  adopt  it,  Israel  or 
Jacob,  the  collective  people,  are  the  servant  of  Jehovah.  Various 
difficulties,  however,  lie  against  this — difficulties  strongly  urged 
by  such  as  apply  the  phrase  to  Messiah. 

Another  hypothesis  interprets  the  servant  of  Messiah.  In 
favour  of  it  the  following  considerations  are  adduced : — 

1.  The  tradition  of  the  Jewish  church.  The  Targum  has  it. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  older  Jews. 

2.  The  great  majority  of  Christian  writers  entertained  the 
same  opinion  till  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
it  was  abandoned  in  Germany. 

3.  In  xlix.  5  Jacob  or  Israel  is  distinguished  from  the  servant 
of  God.  "  And  now  saith  the  Lord  that  formed  me  from  the 
womb  to  be  his  servant,  to  bring  Jacob  again  to  him,  though 
Israel  be  not  gathered,  yet  shall  I  be  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord,"  etc. 

4.  The  sufferings  of  the  servant  are  represented  as  vicarious 
and  expiatory. 

5.  "  The  servant  of  God,"  says  Hengstenberg,  "  has  assumed 
his  sufferings  voluntarily  ;  himself  innocent,  he  bears  the  sins  of 
others ;  his  sufferings  are  the  efficient  cause  of  the  justification 
of  the  many  ;  he  suffers  quietly  and  patiently.    Not  one  of  these 

»  Kleinert,  Studien  nnd  Kritiken,  1862,  p.  703. 
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four  particulars  or  marks  can  be  obtained  for  the  Israelitish 
people.*'^ 

6.  Different  passages  in  the  New  Testament  refer  the  servant 
to  Jesus  Christ — Matt.  iii.  17 ;  xii.  17-21 ;  xvii.  5 ;  Mark  ix.  7  ; 
Luke  ii.  32 ;  ix.  95 ;  to  Is.  xlii.  1,  etc.  Matt.  viii.  17 ;  Mark 
XV.  28 ;  Lnke  xxii.  37 ;  John  i.  29 ;  xii.  38,  41 ;  Acts  viii.  SO- 
BS ;  Rom.  X.  16 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  21-25  ;  to  Is.  Iii.  13-53. 

On  these  arguments  we  remark : — 

1  and  2.  That  it  is  useless  to  count  testimonies.  They  ought 
rather  to  be  weighed.  It  is  right  to  abandon  old  intorpretations 
as  soon  as  they  appear  untenable.  Later  Jews,  who  are  far 
more  competent  critics  than  the  older  ones,  have  abandoned 
the  Messianic  application.  Salomon  Jarchi,  Abenesra,  Abar- 
banel,  with  the  most  recent  scholars  of  their  nation,  have  done 
so.  A  motive  for  this  is  indeed  suggested  by  the  so-called 
orthodox — ^viz.,  because  the  later  Jews  do  not  wish  to  acknow- 
ledge Christ  as  the  Messiah  of  their  Scriptures.  An  uncharitable 
assertion  is  no  argument.  And  why  might  not  German  theolo- 
gians be  the  first  to  adopt  a  Jewish  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament  without  being  charged  with  a  sinister  motive  ?  Is 
every  exposition  of  a  passage  maintained  by  the  great  majority 
of  cnristians  for  eighteen  centuries,  infallible?  Has  none  the 
right  to  question  their  views  of  a  paragraph  P  We  have  been 
wont  to  think  that  philology  has  thrown  considerable  light  on 
the  Bible  within  the  last  sixty  years,  and  we  shall  continue  to 
believe  it,  undeterred  bv  the  stereotypers  of  exegesis. 

3.  This  appears  a  difficulty  at  first  sight.  Let  us  look  at  it 
more  closely.  Israel  is  often  idealised.  Now  the  ideal  body 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  individuals  composing  it,  just  as 
the  Church  is  often  separated,  as  a  sort  of  impalpable  thing, 
from  the  actual  members  composing  it. 

4.  It  is  certainly  without  a  strict  analogy  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  represent  either  the  Jewish  nation  or  a  part  of  it  as 
sufiering  instead  of  others.  Substitutionary  or  vicarious  suffering 
appears  here  for  the  first  time.  But  though  the  idea  of  atone- 
ment in  this  sense  be  novel,  it  need  not  be  rejected  on  that 
account,  unless  it  be  absolutely  new.  The  prophet  takes  a  more 
comprehensive  and  spiritual  view  of  the  theocracy  than  any  of 
his  order.  Why  then  should  it  be  thought  strange  that  he 
should  body  forth  a  conception  entertcdned  by  none  other  of 
them.  Idealised  Israel  suffering  for  others  to  bring  them  to 
repentance  and  faith  in  Jehovah,  is  the  seer's  high  theme  in 
Iii.  13~liii.  Among  the  old  Hebrews  sufferings  were  counted 
as  pimishments.    So  the  sufferings  of  Jacob  are  spoken  of  as 

1  Chrutology  tranalated,  toL  ii.  p.  836. 
TOL.  in,  6 
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Bufferings  on  account  of  the  sins  of  others.  This  notion  of 
atonement  is  only  the  manifestation  of  a  universal  law  with 
which  all  are  acquainted  in  some  measure  in  its  lower  operations. 
"  The  soft  answer  which  restores  good  humour  in  a  casual  con- 
versation ;  the  forbearance  with  which  the  statesman  meets  the 
ignorances  and  prejudices,  the  censures  and  the  slanders,  of 
those  to  whom  he  only  sues  for  leave  to  do  them  good;  the 
work  of  the  minister  of  the  Gospel,  of  which  St.  Paul,  among 
other  hardly  less  strong  expressions,  asserts  that  'he  fills  up 
that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ;'  are  but 
instances  of  an  universal  law  of  man's  constitution,  discoverable 
in  all  human  relationships,  and  which  enacts  that  men  can,  and 
do,  endure  the  evil  doings  of  their  brethren,  in  such  sort  that, 
through  that  endurance  on  the  part  of  the  innocent,  the  guilty 
are  freed  from  the  power — from  both  the  guilt  and  the  punish- 
ment—of their  ill  deeds.  And  if  these  instances  seem  insigni- 
ficant or  foreign,  there  is  one  which,  in  some  form  or  other, 
must  have  come  to  the  heart  of  every  one  not  deficient  in  the 
commonest  observation  and  sympathies.  There  is  hardly  any 
one  but  has  known  some  household  in  which,  year  after  year, 
selfishness  and  worldliness,  and  want  of  family  affection,  have 
been  apparent  enough ;  and  yet,  instead  of  the  moral  break-up 
which  might  have  been  expected,  and  the  final  moral  ruin  of 
the  various  members,  the  original  bond  of  union  has  held 
together:  there  has  plainly  been  some  counteracting,  redeem- 
ing power  at  work ;  and  at  last  it  has  turned  out  that,  not  only 
has  the  course  of  that  household  not  been  downward  to  ruin, 
but  has  taken  a  new  and  upward  direction,  when  some  outward 
event,  a  death,  or  a  marriage,  brought  to  a  crisis  the  elements 
of  a  change  long  maturing  in  secret.  This,  I  say,  is  the  com- 
monest of  all  stories ;  and  when  we  look  again  to  see  what  is 
that  redeeming  power,  ever  at  work  for  those  who  know  and 
care  nothing  about  it,  we  always  find  that  there  is  some  member 
of  that  family — oftenest  the  wife  or  mother — who  is  silently 
bearing  all  things,  believing  all  things,  hoping  all  things  for 
them,  but  for  her  or  himself  expecting  little  or  nothing  in  this 
world  but  the  rest  of  the  grave.  Such  a  one  is  really  bearing 
the  sins  of  that  household,  and  thus  saving  them  from  the  guilt 
as  well  as  punishment  of  sin :  it  is  no  dogma,  no  forensic  phrase 
transferred  from  the  practice  of  the  law  courts,  but  a  fact,  a  vital 
formation,  actually  taking  place,  here,  under  our  very  eyes,"^ 
"We  remark,  besides,  that  whenever  expositors  forget  the  mghly 
figurative  character  of  the  poet's  descriptions,  and  turn  oriental 
poetry  into  western  prose,  ideal  description  into  theology,  they 

^  Btracbey's  Hebrew  Politics  in  the  Times   of  Sargon  and   Sennacherib,  pp. 
844,  345. 
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miss  the  true  import.     How  can  it  be  otherwise  P    Their  logic 
applied  to  the  prophetic  page  is  out  of  place. 

5.  We  do  not  apply  the  marks  specified  by  Hengstenberg  to 
the  Jews  in  Baboon,  except  partially.  Hence  the  argument 
loses  its  force.  For  it  is  idealised  Israel  which  the  prophet 
mainly  depicts  in  highly  poetical  language.  Allowance  must 
be  made  both  for  the  hyperbolical  nature  of  eastern  poetry^  and 
the  ideal  character  which  is  attributed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the 
theocratic  people — the  object  of  his  patriotic  hopes  and  prelud- 
ings.  There  is  a  basis  of  truth  in  his  picture  derived  from  the 
Jews  in  Babylon.  That  is  all.  He  looks  upon  them  as  pious 
sufferers,  which  many  doubtless  were.  That  they  made  some 
heathen  righteous  may  be  probably  inferred.  In  so  doin? 
they  bore  away  their  sins.  But  we  must  not  press  individual 
features,  n(»r  look  for  a  precise  fulfilment  of  splendid  hopes 
respecting  the  Israel  of  the  prophet's  vision ;  else  ideal  images 
are  converted  into  definite  prediction. 

6.  These  delineations  of  the  servant  of  God  belong  to  the 
Messianic  circle.  The  ideal  hopes  and  anticipations  of  a 
coming  time  when  God's  spiritual  kingdom  should  be  set  up 
on  the  earth  in  higher  power  than  before^,  are  properly 
Messianic.  Hence  the  passages  come  under  that  head.  The 
elevated  forebodings  of  the  God-consciousness  in  man  has  here 
projected  a  vivid  image  of  the  law  of  self-sacrifice  for  others. 
These,  however,  were  only  preludings.  The  unknown  prophet 
took  Israel  as  his  starting-point  and  basis,  to  project  upon  it  the 
image  of  a  great  moral  fact  in  the  divine  government.  In 
Israel,  a  light  to  others^  as  well  as  a  meek  example  of  suffering 
in  their  room,  he  had  got  a  transient  but  clear  perception  of  the 
central  truth  belonging  to  a  theocracy.  He  did  not,  however, 
see  Messiah  the  king  aa  a  person.  Neither  did  he  behold  him  as 
a  teacher  of  the  Gpntiles.  Much  less  did  he  think  of  him  as  a 
suffering  Mediator.  The  two  last  are  New  Testament  ideas,  of 
which  the  old  Jews  had  hardly  a  glimpse.  The  preludings  of 
the  prophet,  as  far  as  they  reached,,  were  fulfilled  in  Christ.  In 
him  the  undefined  spiritual  longings  of  the  divinity  that  stirred 
within  the  prophet  were  reaUsed  to  the  full.  What  was  groped 
after  under  the  Old  Testament,  became  manifest  to  the  apostles 
and  primitive  Christians,  when  their  spiritual  eye  was  opened  to 
discern  JesuB  in  his  true  cliaracter.  '  ^ 

Let  us  now  glance  at  some  of  the  New  Testament  passages 
more  particularly. 

Hengstenberg  allows  that  John  xii.  38  and  Rom.  x.  16  do 
not  of  themselves  amount  to  proof.  But  he  relies  on  Luke  xxii. 
37  as  furnishing  decided  testimony.  There  Christ  says  of  him- 
seLf,  that  the  prophecies  relating  to  him  are  about  to  be  accom- 
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plished ;  and,  it  is  conflequently  argued,  the  expression  "  he  was 
numbered  with  the  transgressors''  must  have  been  also  fulfilled 
in  him.  Let  us  examine  the  passage  in  Luke.  A  literal  ren- 
dering of  it  is,  "  For  I  say  to  you  that  this  which  is  written 
must  be  accomplished  in  me  :  and  he  was  numbered  with  trans- 
gressors :  for  the  thin^  also  relating  to  me  have  an  end/'  The 
words  state  that  what  is  written  in  Is.  liii.  12  must  be  fulfilled 
in  Christ ;  implying  that  the  historical  subject  was  not  himself, 
but  another,  of  whom  he  was  the  antitype.* 

Another  passage  much  relied  upon  is  Luke  xxiv.  46,  47 — 
''  Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behoved  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to 
rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day ;  and  that  repentance  and 
remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name,  beginning  at 
Jerusalem,"  or  rather,  according  to  the  best  reading,  "It  is 
written  thus  that  Christ  should  suffer  and  rise,"  etc.  Here  we 
have  a  Messianic  summary  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  from 
Christ  himself.  It  consists  of  three  things,  the  sufferings  and 
resurrection  of  Messiah,  together  with  the  preaching  of  repent- 
ance and  remission  of  sins  in  his  name,  among  all  nations. 
Luke  makes  the  divine  speaker  declare,  "  It  is  written  in  this 
manner"  i.e.,  in  the  way  I  have  just  taught  you  to  perceive. 
It  would  be  exceedingly  instructive  to  know  the  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament  selected  by  the  Redeemer,  and  the  manner  of 
their  accomplishment  in  nim.  As  long  as  we  are  ignorant  of 
them,  we  must  be  contented  with  probability.  It  may  be  that 
he  referred  to  Is.  lii.  13-liii,  which  certainly  comes  within  the 
circle  of  Messianic  hopes  and  aspirations.  Though  intended  for 
Israel  alone  by  the  unknown  writer,  and  applicable  to  that  ideal 
alone  according  to  the  principles  of  historical  interpretation,  it 
finds  a  full  and  perfect  fulfilment  in  Christ.  What  was  spoken 
of  the  type  only,  was  transferred  to  the  antitype.  The  aspira- 
tions of  the  God-consciousness  in  the  prophet  pointed  to  the 
Word — the  true  light  which  lighteneth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world  (John  i.  9),  though  he  failed  to  apprehend  a  per- 
sonal Messiah.  We  may  also  hint  at  the  possibility  of  the  tradi- 
tional influencing  even  this  part  of  Luke's  twenty-fourth  chapter. 

Matt.  viii.  17  is  rather  against  the  application  of  Is.  liii.  4  to 
the  expiatory  death  of  Messiah  as  understood  by  the  Jews ;  for 
the  apostle  interprets  it  of  the  healing  of  corporeal  diseases,  not 
of  Christ's  vicarious  sufferings.  We  admit,  however,  that  the 
evangelisfs  reference  does  not  exclude  another.  By  the  specific 
application  given  he  may  not  have  intended  to  deny  the  more 
spiritual  one,  viz.,  the  remission  of  sins  by  the  Bedeemer's  sacri- 
ficial death. 

^  See  Meyer's  Kommentar  ueber  die  Evangelien  Markns  nnd  Lukas,  p.  459, 
seoond  edition. 
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These  obseryations  may  shew  that  the  Messianic  appli- 
cation of  various  quaUties  belonging  to  the  servant  of  God  is 
suitable  as  marking  the  fullest  development  and  consumma- 
tion of  qualities  distinguishing  idealised  Israel.  All  that  is 
assigned  to  Israel — which  is  not  so  much  the  people  exiled  in 
Babylon,  good  and  bad,  sighing  for  deliverance  from  a  foreign 
yoke,  and  assimilating  in  part  to  heathen  manners,  as  the  Israel 
of  his  imagination,  spiritualised  and  self-sacrificing,  meek  and 
lowlv,  yet  emerging  in  the  end  out  of  humiliation  and  dividing 
spoil  with  the  strong — finds  its  complete  realization  in  Jesus 
Christ.  The  history  of  the  theoretic  Israel  foreshadowed,  in  a 
measure,  his  history. 

That  the  Messiah  cannot  be  intended  by  the  prox>het,  we 
argue — 

First.  Because  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  nature  of  prophecy. 
The  Old  Testament  seer  never  projected  his  vision  into  the  far- 
distant  future  so  as  to  be  able  to  predict  events  there,  or  describe 
persons  beforehand  with  infallible  certainty.  No  example  of 
8uch  foreshewinff  can  be  adduced.  The  near,  not  the  remote, 
was  the  limit  of  prophetic  foretelling.  This  is  now  acknow- 
ledi?ed  by  all  who  understand  the  genius  of  prophecy. 

^nij.  The  Jews  under  a  former  economy  1^  no  conception 
of  a  Messiah  suffering  in  his  mediatorial  calling.  They  thought 
of  him  as  a  king  ana  conqueror,  reigning  over  willing  subjects, 
and  subduing  all  his  enemies.  This  also  is  an  admitted  maxim 
among  the  true  interpreters  of  prophecy.  Even  Hofmann  con- 
fesses that  no  prediction,  except  that  of  the  *'  servant  of  God'' 
in  Is.  xl.-lxvi.,  speaks  of  the  sufferings  of  his  mediatorial  office.^ 

Thirdly.  The  prophecy  was  primanly  and  mainly  intended  for 
readers  at  the  time.  Accordingly  the  restoration  from  Babylon  is 
the  starting  point  of  the  twenty-seven  chapters.  If  the  picture 
of  a  «t#^Jand  atoning  Eed^mer  in  remote  futurity  h^  lieen 
inserted  in  ilie  midst  of  glowing  descriptions  of  deliverance  from 
exile,  it  would  have  been  unintelligible.  It  was  impossible  that 
the  readers  then  living  should  get  firom  it  the  distinct  image  of 
a  Bedeemer  in  the  distant  future.  With  the  New  Testament  in 
their  hands,  they  might  have  so  understood  it ;  not  otherwise. 
Hengstenberg  holds  that  this  was  not  necessary.  We  maintain 
that  it  was,  unless  the  prophet  wrote  what  was  useless,  because 
inexplicable,  to  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries.  In  like 
manner.  Dr.  Pye  Smith  affirms  that  it  was  a  '^  necessary  part 
of  the  scheme  of  Scripture  prophecy  that  the  contemporaries 
of  the  prophets,  and  even  the  prophets  themselves,  could  but 
very  imperfectly  understand  the  meaning  of  their  own  predic- 

^  Der  Schriftbeweis,  ii.  1,  p.  125,  second  edition. 
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tions,"  on  the  ground  of  1  Pet.  i.  11,  "The  Spirit  of  Christ 
which  was  in  them  testified  before  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
and  the  glories  which  should  follow ;  to  whom  it  was  revealed 
that  not  unto  themselves,  but  unto  us,  they  ministered  those 
things."*  We  give  the  passage  as  the  tneologian  not  very 
correctly  quotes  it,  and  remark,  Ist,  what  the  Old  Testament 
prophets  mquired  and  searched  diligently  into  was  the  time 
which  the  bpirit  of  Christ  in  them  pointed  to  (what  time 
or  what  manner  of  time).  2nd.  The  object  of  their  search 
was  salvation  (a-torrfpla).  3rd.  Calvin  rightly  observes  that 
when  the  apostle  says,  the  prophets  inquired  and  searched 
diligently,  the  searching  does  not  refer  to  their  writings  or 
doctrine,  but  to  the  private,  personal  desire  with  which  each 
fetrove  to  penetrate  the  mystery.  4th.  The  sufferings  of  Christ 
{tcL  €&  ypurrhv  iraOrifiaTa)  and  the  glories  that  should  follow 
{ra<;  {lera  ravra  So^a^)  mean  the  simerings  of  the  universal 
church  or  of  Christians.  This  interpretation  alone  agrees  with 
the  course  of  thought  in  the  context.  It  is  that  of  Calvin, 
Bolten,  Le  Clerc,  and  Huther.  Christ  is  the  ground  and  end 
of  these  sufferings.  Of  course  the  glories  are  those  which  await 
Christians  after  their  sufferings.  5th.  All  that  was  revealed  to 
the  prophets  was,  that  the  time  of  ftilfilment  should  not  be  wit- 
nessed by  them.  They  should  not  live  to  see  it.  Thus  it  appears 
that  Dr.  P.  Smith  and  many  others  have  had  no  right  percep- 
tion of  the  sense  intended  by  the  apostle  Peter,  and  quote  his 
words  to  support  what  they  cannot. 

Fourthly.  We  have  already  seen  that  a  plurality  is  intimated, 
in  various  places,  in  the  idea  of  the  servant  of  Qod. 

Fifthly.  Several  passages  do  not  agree  with  this  sense.  Thus 
in  xlii.  19,  20,  we  read,  "  Who  is  blind  but  my  servant  P  or  deaf 
as  my  messenger  that  I  sent  P  Who  is  blind  as  ho  that  is  per- 
fect, and  blind  as  the  Lord's  servant  P  Seeing  many  things, 
but  thou  observest  not ;  opening  the  ears,  but  he  heareth  not." 
Can  any  one  suppose  that  the  Messiah  is  made  to  speak  thus : 
^'  The  Lord  hath  called  me  from  the  womb  ;  from  the  bowels  of 
my  mother  hath  he  made  mention  of  my  name'*  (xlix.  1)P  Yet 
Alexander  says,  "  There  are  clear  indications  that  the  words  are 
the  words  of  the  Messiah.''*  His  clear  indications  are  not  men- 
tioned. All  that  is  said  of  the  sufferings  of  the  servant  is  nar- 
rated in  the  past  tense.  It  is  an  already  accomplished  result, 
or  at  least  accomplished  in  part.  What  is  announced  of  his 
glory  is  future.  If  Christ's  sufferings  were  depicted  as  past  his 
glory  should  be  represented  in  the  same  tense.     It  is  arbitrary 

I  Four  DiaeourseB  on  the  Sacrifice  and  Priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ,  p.  283,  second 
edition. 
*  Earlier  and  Later  Prophecies,  pp.  717,  718. 
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and  incongraotis  to  put  them  in  different  tenses.  The  glorious 
conquests  of  Messiah  were  more  in  harmony  with  Jewish  notions 
of  his  person^  and  should  therefore  have  been  the  more  promi- 
nent. 

When  Hengstenberg  affirms  that  the  prophet  takes  his  stand 
between  the  suffering  and  exaltation  of  the  Messiah,  in  order  to 
account  for  this  fact  he  makes  an  arbitrary  assumption.  But 
he  also  denies  the  fact.  "  In  some  places  he  has  passed  from 
the  prophetical  stand-point  to  the  historical,  and  uses  the  future, 
even  wnen  he  ^|eaks  of  the  sufferings — the  prophet  always 
represents  the  suffering  as  past,  and  speaks  of  it  in  the  preter, 
a  thinff  which  appears  to  have  been  done  involuntarily,  but  which 
in  reality  was  done*  intentionally."*  He  then  quotes  HJ!?\$* 
ver.  7,  D^B^JJI  ver.  10,  and  JTSS^  ver.  12.  The  preter,  he  says, 
occurs  in  Hp7  ^®r.  8,  and  M^J  ver.  12,  with  respect  to  the 
future  state  of  exaltation.  Hence  he  draws  the  conclusion  that 
the  territory  on  which  the  prophet  stands  is  altogether  ideal. 
In  answer  to  this  we  ask,  wny  does  not  Hengstenberg  himself 
translate  HJ!\|)?  in  ver.  7  by  the  future,  if  the  sense  be  future. 

He  rightly  translates  it  in  the  past,  he  opened  not,  well  knowing 
that  by  the  connection  it  stands  in  the  time  is  really  preter, 
though  the  form  of  the  verb,  taken  by  itself,  is  what  is  com- 
monlv,  but  incorrectly,  termed,  future.  Hengstenberg  himself 
translates  D^^Jl  in  ver.  10  as  a  preterite.  Hence  he  supposes 
the  writer  to  intend  by  the  form  of  the  verb  past  time.  y^3S^ 
in  the  twelfth  verse,  by  virtue  of  the  context,  means  past  time, 

and  is  so  rendered  by  Henderson,  "  made  intercession.'^     T]ff^ 

in  the  eighth  verse  does  not  refer  to  the  exaltation.     M^^  in 

the  twelfth  verse  is  no  exception,  because,  though  occurring  in 
connection  with  the  future  state  of  exaltation,  it  is  so  connected 
with  it  as  to  speak  of  the  sin-bearing  as  past.  Thus  Hengsten- 
berg's  alleged  exceptions  to  the  fact,  prove  nugatoir  in  his 
hands.  Rather  do  they  corroborate  it.  The  shiftmg  ideal 
stand-point  attributed  to  the  prophet  by  the  critic  violates  the 
settled  principles  of  exegesis  and  fframmar.  The  tortuous 
methods  taken  with  the  ninth  verse  by  Hengstenberg  and  his 
school  is  well  knojnrn. 

They  appointed  for  bim  among  the  wicked  his  graye 
TBut  he  waB  with  a  rich  man  after  his  death), 
Although  he  had  done  no  unrighteous  deed, 
And  there  waa  no  guile  in  his  mouth. 

Here  is  an  unauthorised  sense  of  the  verb  |]^^  they  appointed, 

^  Christology,  toI.  ii.  p.  327)  translation. 
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for  the  parallels  quoted  in  Is.  ly*  4,  Qem  xy.  18,  Jer.  L  4,  are 
not  in  point.  The  verb  applied  to  a  thing  never  means  to 
appoint  or  determine  merely.  It  is  always  to  give,  put^  place  a 
thing,  without  its  frustration.  Men  put  his  grave  with  ths 
wicked  is  the  right  sense.  The  second  parallel  line  cannot  be 
made  antithetic  to  the  first,  indicating  that  the  design  of  men 
was  not  accomplished,  both  because  ^^tS^  means  wicked,  as  the 

parallelism  to  D^ytSH  requires ;  and  because  Vn&3  signifies  his 
tumulus  or  sepulchral  mound.  Why  should  the  1  in  T)Vi\  be  made 
adversative  (but)  instead  of  its  usual  copulative  character  (and)  ? 
It  is  an  awkward  expression  to  make  VJib^  ^^B^  HN  express  the 

idea,  to  be  in  the  sepulchre  of  a  rich  man.  Indeed  VWb3  cannot 
mean  after  death,  consistently  with  the  Hebrew  idiom.  In 
favour  of  such  usage  Alexander  appeals  to  Lev.  xL  31,  2  Sam.  i. 
23,  Esther  ii.  7  ;  but  they  are  not  analogous,  because  the  infini- 
tive mood  of  the  verb  H^D  with  the  prefix  i  occurs  in  them ; 
whereas  a  plural  noun  stands  here.  The  infinitive  mood  has 
sometimes  the  force  of  a  preterite  with  Beth  prefixed,  as  in  Gen. 
xxxiii.  18,  "  when  he  had  come,"  or  "  after  he  came,*'  INM ; 
but  Vmfi5  cannot  be  an  infinitive,  because  that  mood  never 
passes  into  the  plural  number.  If  indeed  the  word  were  ITllOS 
it  might  mean  cum  moreretur,  or  cum  mortuus  esset,  according 
to  the  connection.  ^|11D,  or  rather  according  to  the  better  read- 
ing ^fl1i55>  Ezek.  xxviii.  10  and'  Jer.  xvi.  4,  is  a  very  different 
case,  the  plural  number  being  used. 

Why  should  ^^B^  be  referred  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  in 

opposition  to  the  parallelism,  except  to  make  the  verse  conform 
to  circumstances  connected  with  the  burial  of  Jesus  P 

And  with  the  ungodly  his  tunmlus, 

corresponds  to 

Hen  put  his  grave  with  the  wicked. 

It  is  also  imsuitable  to  say  that  Christ  himself  conducted  the 
people  out  of  captivity,  as  is  written  in  xlix.  9 :  "  That  thou 
may  est  say  to  the  prisoners,  Gro  forth ;  ^to  them  that  are  in  dark- 
ness, Shew  yourselves :  They  shall  feed  in  tl\e  ways,  and  their 
pastures  shall  be  in  all  high  places  ;'^  and  that ''  he  divided  the 
spoil  with  heroes  (liii.  10,  11).  Passages  like  the  last  might 
indeed  be  accommoidated  to  Jesus  by  a  figurative  meaning ;  but 
the  laws  of  exegesis  should  not  be  violated  in  expounding  lite- 
rally or  figuratively,  according  to  an  assumed  theory. 

To  obviate  the  objections  made  to  the  exclusive  application  of 
the  phrase  to  Ohrist,  Alexander  supposes  that  it  means  the  Mes- 
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fliah  with  the  chiirch,  which  is  his  body.  The  Messiah  is  con- 
sidered as  the  head  of  his  people^  formiag  with  them  one  complex 
person. 

The  hypothesis  is  plausible.  It  is  very  convenient  too,  because 
of  its  flexibility  ;  for  wherever  the  head  does  not  suit,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  recede  into  the  background,  and  the  body  to  become 
prominent.  Thus  in  xlix.  5  the  idea  of  the  head  predominates 
over  that  of  the  body ;  whereas  the  reverse  is  the  fact  in  xlii. 
20,  21.  Even  so,  however,  the  hypothesis  cannot  be  carried  out 
in  practice,  for  the  complexity  of  the  person  has  occasionally  to 
be  laid  aside,  and  either  the  head  or  body  exclusively  assumed. 
Thus  in  xlii.  19  Alexander  himself  says:  "Here,  where  the 
language  implies  censure  and  reproach,  the  terms  must  be  re- 
ferred exclusively  to  Israel,  the  messenger  whom  God  has  sent 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  other  nations,  but  who  had  himself 
become  wilfully  blind."  In  the  fifty-third  chapter  the  body  is 
entirely  excluded.  Thus  in  cases  of  difficulty  the  hypothesis 
practically  merges  into  the  other.  Yet  the  analogy  of  Deut. 
xviii.  is  given  in  favour  of  it,  where  the  promised  prophet 
appears  as  the  head  of  the  prophetic  body.  The  analogy  fur- 
nished  bv  the  use  of  Abraham's  seed  both  individually  and 
collectively  is  also  adduced.  These  analogies  are  only  fictitious 
ones.  The  passage  in  Deuteronomy  reiers  to  the  prophetic 
order  and  nothing  else,  according  to  the  principles  of  historical 
interpretation,  it  is  applied  to  Christ  in  the  New  Testament, 
because  the  essence  of  the  prophetic  office  centred  in  him,  as 
he  fiilfilled  perfectly  all  its  functions.  Again,  the  complex 
idea  of  Abraham's  seed  is  a  Pauline,  not  an  Old  Testament 
one.  It  is  foreign  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  inspired 
Jewish  writers  were  unticquainted  with  a  hypothesis  so  arti- 
ficial as  that  of  a  complex  servant  of  Jehovah.  Nor  did  St. 
Paul  get  his  analogous  one  of  Abraham's  seed  from  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  absurdity  to  which  this  interpretation  leads  appears  from 
the  fact  that  though  the  servant  is  a  complex  person,  including 
Messiah  and  his  church,  things  are  predicated  of  Israel,  or  the 
body,  totallv  adverse  to  the  Head.  They  are  even  inconsistent 
with  it.  Thus  we  read  in  xlii.  19,  20 :  "  Who  is  blind  but  my 
servant  P  or  deaf  as  my  messenger  that  I  sent  P  Who  is  blind 
as  he  that  is  perfect,  and  blind  as  the  Lord's  servant  P  Seeing 
many  things,  but  thou  observest  not ;  opening  the  ears,  but  he 
heareth  not." 

In  applying  the  servant  of  Jehovah  to  Israel,  it  would  be 
improper  to  confine  the  vision  of  the  seer  to  his  own  times.  It 
is  the  theocratic  people — Israel  according  to  the  flesh — which  fill 
his  eye  and  soul ;  whom  he  contemplates  in  their  high  vocation 
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to  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  kingdom  of  God  he  beholds 
widening  and  extending  till  it  embraces  the  Gentiles.  Israel 
generally  has  a  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  whom  they  enlighten 
and  free  from  idolatry.  They  become  a  mediatorial  people 
between  God  and  the  apostate  nations — ^the  representative  of 
Jehovah  on  the  earth.  Divine  power  is  pledged  for  -their  suc- 
cess, notwithstanding  all  indifference  on  their  part.  They  had 
been  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind ;  but  were  chosen  not 
merely  for  their  own  benefit,  but  for  the  accomplishment  of 
God's  gracious  purposes  towards  others.  Divinely  protected 
and  gloriously  enlarged,  the  state  of  the  whole  world  is  to  be 
revolutionised  through  their  agency.  They  endure  opposition 
and  reproach  on  accoimt  of  their  mission ;  but  God  is  their 

Erotector.     Their  exaltation  is  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  humi- 
ation  preceding  it.     The  prophet  describes  ideal  Israel,  in  his 
low  condition  and  sufferings  an  object  of  contempt ;   but  the 
humiliation  and  sufferings  are  vicarious.     Yet  though  person- 
ally innocent,  he  is  tmresisting.     The  nations  behold  the  self- 
sacrificing  sufferer  bearing  stripes  for  sins  not  his  own.     They 
are  astonished  and  awed.     But  the  glorious  fruit  of  these  very 
sufferings  will  correct  all  errors ;   and  his  reward  is  secured. 
The   mighty  are  subdued   to    obedience;    and  the   theocracy 
flourishes  with  renewed  vigour.     Thus  Israel  is  presented  in 
various  aspects — ^the  prophetic,  mediatorial,  priestly,  kingly — 
sometimes  unfaithful  to  his  high  vocation,  oftener  righteous  and 
holy ;  sometimes  quiet  and  meek,  suffering  for  the  sins  of  others 
as  all  the  pious  in  this  world  do  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  but 
finally  successful,   exalted,   and   glorious.     The  Israel  of  the 
prophet's  own  day — i.e.,  in  Babylon — is  not  wholly  lost  sight 
of,  though  the  seer's  vision  glances  beyond  his  own  generation 
to  Israel  as  he  should  be  rather  than  as  he  is.     His  divinely- 
inspired  muse  takes  a  bolder  flight  than  that  of  other  prophets, 
painting  ideal  scenes  in  the  future  out  of  Israel  in  the  past, 
setting  forth  their  vocation,  protection,  deliverance,  dignity, 
sufferings,  and  glorious  reward,  in  strains  exalted  and  patriotic. 
Viewed  in  the  fight  of  mere  human  poetry,  all  this  is  extrava- 
gant hyperbole.     But  as  the  preludlngs  of  a  prophetic  mind 
breathed  into  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  reaches  into  the  future  of 
God's  kingdom  with  wondrous  grasp  and  distinctness,  so  that 
the  very  Messiah  is  revealed  in  terms  of  whose  far-reaching 
import  the  seer  is  unconscious.     His  soaring  hopes,  which  the 
God-consciousness  within  him  could  not  consciously  shape  into  a 
distinct  image  of  Messiah,  were  so  overruled  as  to  find  their 
only  perfect  fulfilment  in  One — the  glorious  Head  of  the  theo- 
cracy.    In  this  way,  by  a  peculiar  prevision,  the  prophet  became 
a  mirror  of  the  future,  without  his  own  cooperation.     It  seems 
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probable  to  ns  that  the  picture  of  Israel  suffering  for  others' 
sins,  meek,  lowly,  rejected,  was  taken  from  the  person  and 
sufferings  of  Jeremiah.  The  prophet  painted  the  image  of 
idealised  Israel  in  traits  and  colours  borrowed  irom.  that 
original.       • 

According  to  the  explanation  of  the  servant  of  Jehovah 
now  given,  we  obtain  a  uniform  sense  of  all  places  where 
he  is  referred  to,  and  see  one  subject  treated  of  in  the 
twenty-seven  chapters  forming  the  second  part.  Instead  of 
being  obliged  to  change  the  theme,  as  many  interpreters  do 
abruptly,  we  have  it  throughout,  recurring,  looked  at  in  various 
lights,  giving  rise  to  short  digressions  connected  more  or  less 
remotely  with  itself,  presented  under  different  aspects,  occupying 
different  positions.  Israel,  the  spiritual  church,  the  theocratic 
people,  comprehends  and  solves  all  the  varieties  of  the  problem. 
He  is  Jehovah's  chosen  messenger  and  confidant — His  repre- 
sentative in  the  world — constituting  the  theocracy  and  enlarg- 
ing it  till  it  become  coextensive  with  the  earth.  The  manner 
in  which  the  servant  of  God  came  to  be  identified  with  the 
Messiah  in  subsequent  times,  probably  arose  from  this,  that 
because  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  is  ascribed  to  the  Messiah 
by  many  of  the  pre-exile  prophets,  while  in  the  Deutero-Isaiah 
it  is  assigned  to  the  servant  of  God,  the  two  subjects  were  after- 
wards identified ;  and  the  coming  Messiah,  who  is  not  mentioned 
by  the  Deutero-Isaiah,  was  represented  as  being  glorified  after 
ms  sufferings. 

There  are  many  modifications  of  this  view  which  have  a  large 
element  of  truth  in  them,  though  they  are  not  comprehensive 
enough  to  satisfy  all  conditions.  Thus,  in  relation  to  Is.  Ui.  13- 
liii.,  Ve  Wctte,  Winer,  and  Gesenius  in  his  Commentary,  under- 
stand the  prophetic  order.  Paulus,  Maurer,  Gesenius  in  his 
Lexicon,  and  Knobel,  understand  the  pious  portion  of  the 
people.  TJmbreit  supposes  the  Messiah  to  be  set  forth  as  the 
greatest  of  the  prophets,  or  their  ideal.  Hendewerk  assumes 
young  Israel  in  contrast  with  the  incorrigible  old  part  of  the 
people.  Hofinann  comes  nearer  to  the  true  meaning  in  holding 
the  servant  to  be  Israel  in  their  prophetic  calling,  suffering  for 
the  heathen  world ;  but  Delitzsch  assumes  a  mere  ideal.  Eich- 
hom,  Rosenmiiller,  and  Hitzi^  rightly  apply  the  epithet  to  the 
Jewish  people  in  exile,  in  their  relation  to  tne  heathens.  This 
is  the  view  of  the  learned  Rabbins  Rashi,  Abenesra,  Kimchi, 
eto.,  only  that  they  apply  it  to  the  present  dispersion  of  the 
people.  Both  classes  err  in  flattening  down  the  description  to 
the  actual  people,  without  perceiving  that  the  people  in  the 
abstract,  as  Eckermann  partially  apprenended — an  ideal  Israel  or 
theocratic  people — ^are  mtended.    Beck  and  Ewald  are  nearer 
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the  truth  in  underBtanding  the  ideal  Israel;  Israel  not  as  a 
nation  or  race,  but  the  theocratic  church. 

Of  individuals,  in  addition  to  the  Messiah,  Josiah  has  been 
assumed  by  Abarbanel;  Uzziah  by  Augusti;  Hezekiah  by 
Bahrdt;  Isaiah  by  Staudlin;  Jeremiah  by  B.  Saadias,  Seidel, 
and  Grotius.  Bunsen  has  also  adopted  Jeremiah,  giving  it  the 
weight  of  his  oreat  name,  and  investing  it  with  much  plausi- 
bility.^ An  unknown  prophet,  who  suffered  martyrdom  during 
the  exile,  has  been  assumed  by  an  anonymous  German  writer. 
The  collective  body  of  the  priests  has  been  adopted  as  another 
meaning ;  the  Maccabees ;  the  family  of  David. 

To  discuss  these  hypotheses  would  be  a  vain  task.  Let  it  only 
be  observed  that  they  relate  solely  to  lii.  13-liiL  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  xmderstand  the  servant  of  Jehovah  in  this  passage 
differently  from  the  others.  Thus  Gesenius  believes  that  the 
prophet  himself  is  the  servant  of  Jehovah  in  xlii.  1-9, 1.  4-11, 
while  he  adopts  the  prophets  as  a  body  as  the  true  meaning  in 
xlii.,  and  lii.,  liii.  This  is  arbitrary ;  though  many  other  critics 
follow  a  similar  course.  Jewish  writers  set  the  example — 
Kimchi,  Hashi,  Abenesra,  who  assume  the  prophet  himself  to 
be  the  servant  of  God  in  xlix. ;  but  the  nation  in  lii.  l^liii.* 

V.  Isaiah  vn.  14-16 : — 

Therefore  the  Lord  himself  shall  give  you  a  sign : 

Cehold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and  hear  a  son, 

And  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel. 

Butter  and  honey  shall  he  eat. 

That  he  may  know  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good. 

For  hefore  the  child  shall  know 

To  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good, 

The  land  that  thou  ahhorrest  shall  he  forsaken  of  hoth  her  kings. 

This  has  been  a  vexed  passage  among  interpreters.  All  the 
varieties  of  exposition  may  be  summed  up  under  three  heads. 

1.  The  verses  refer  directly  and  exclusively  to  the  Messiah. 
He  is  the  child  whose  birth  is  foretold,  and  his  growth  made 
the  measure  of  subsequent  events. 

Here  J.  H.  MichaeHs  supposes  that  the  thing  foretold  is  the 
desolation  which  should  take  place  before  Christ  reached  a  cer- 
tain a&;e.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  promise  made  to  Ahaz 
could  have  been  no  relief  or  encouragement  to  him,  if  both  the 
thing  signified  and  the  sign  were  so  remote  as  seven  centuries. 
The  hypothesis  of  Yitringa,  which  assumes  the  language  to  be 
hvi)othetical,  is  equally  imtenable  and  arbitrary,  "before  the 
Messiah,  if  bom  now,  could  distinguish  good  and  evil;"  i.e.  the 
remote  event  is  made  a  measure  of  near  events,  by  a  conditional 


'  Gott.  in  der  Geschichte,  vol.  i.,  p.  425,  et  seqq. 
s  Kleinert,  Studien  und  Kritiken  for  18C2,  p.  699,  et 
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transference  of  it  to  the  present.  Nor  can  we  believe,  with 
Bosenmiiller  and  Ewald,  tiiat  the  prophet  really  expected  the 
Messiah  to  be  bom  immediately,  and  therefore  made  his  moral 
development  the  measure  of  a  proximate  future.  Other  pro- 
phecies prevent  us  from  supposing  that  Isaiah  could  have  really 
expected  the  immediate  birth  of  Messiah.  All  that  he  knew  of 
his  person  and  advent  was  vague  and  shadowy.  Much  more 
was  he  in  ignorance  as  to  the  time  of  his  coming.  Hengsten- 
berg  supposes  that  both  the  birth  of  Messiah,  and  the  approach- 
ing deliverance  of  Judah  of  which  it  was  the  pledge,  were 
presented  together  to  the  vision  of  the  prophet  in  ecstasy  as 
present.  Hence,  being  seen  together,  without  chronological 
separation,  the  one  was  made  the  measure  of  the  other.  This 
assumption  rests  on  a  view  of  prophecy  already  discarded.  The 
Messianic  hypothesis  in  any  of  its  modifications  must  be  rejected 
on  the  following  grounds : — 

a.  A  prophecy  of  Christ's  birth  seven  hmdred  years  after- 
wards,  could  have  been  no  sign  of  the  promise  made  to  Ahaz. 
That  promise  was  one  of  encouragement.  It  announced  the 
speedy  deliverance  of  Judah  from  her  enemies.  The  confidence 
of  Ahaz  and  his  people  depended  on  the  sign  or  pledge.  Hence 
it  must  have  been  something  immediate,  preceding  the  event 
or  thing  signified.  Or,  if  it  followed  the  deliverance  or  event 
itself  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  promise,  it  could  not  have 
fulfilled  its  purpose  as  a  sign,  unless  it  happened  not  long  after, 
certainly  in  the  time  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given.  The 
promise  of  immediate  deliverance  to  Ahaz  might  thus  be  con- 
firmed by  an  appeal  to  a  posterior  event,  but  not  to  one  long 
posterior  as  Alexander  a£Srms.^  Signs  to  be  verified  by  future 
events  were  given,  as  we  know  from  Ex.  iii.  12  and  Is.  xxxvii. 
80 ;  but  there  is  a  dissimilarity  in  them  and  the  present  case. 
They  happened  very  soon,  and  so  the  signs  were  verified  to 
Moses  and  Hezekiah  respectively — the  persons  for  whom  they 
were  intended.  But  here,  the  sign  was  not  verified  till  cen- 
turies after  Ahaz  and  his  contemporaries.  It  was  therefore  no 
sign,  in  reality,  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given.  The 
remoteness  of  the  sim  divests  it  of  its  use  as  such;  for  it  is 
absurd  to  say,  with  Alexander,  that  it  was  better  in  proportion 
to  its  distance.  How  could  it  be  good  or  better  to  Ahaz,  long 
after  he  was  dead  P  The  danger  from  which  he  feared  destruc- 
tion, was  impending,  and  he  needed  something  to  meet  it  imme^ 

b,  Tidy^f  is  not  the  proper  term  for  the  Virgin  Mary,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  those  who  believe  in  her  real  and  true  vir- 

^  Propbeeies  of  Isaiah  earlier  and  later,  p.  149,  Glasgow  edition. 
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ginity ;  because  it  simply  means  a  young,  marriageable  woman. 

n/^P\3  denotes  a  virgin  properly  so  called.     Prov.  xxx.  19  shews 

that  nfi /y  refers  to  others  than  virgins.     There  is  no  reason  for 

restricting  it  to  t/nmarried  women.  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and 
Theodotion,  rightly  render  it  veavi^.  Had  the  Messiah's  birth 
been  intended,  surely  the  true  term  for  virgin  would  have  been 
employed. 

c.  The  language  applied  to  the  child  is  such  as  to  leave  on 
the  mind  of  an  unbiassed  reader  the  impression  of  one  shortly  to 
be  bom  and  grow  up.  According  to  the  Messianic  view  all  that 
is  wanted  from  his  birth  till  his  distinguishing  evil  and  good  is 
the  time  intervening,  for  a  measure  to  shew  the  king  how  soon 
deliverance  would  come  to  Judah.     Hence  the  words 

Butter  and  honey  shall  he  eat, 

That  he  may  know  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good, 

are  superfluous.     It  was  sufficient  to  say : 

Behold,  a  mffin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son, 

And  shall  caS  his  name  Immanuel. 

Before  the  child  shall  know  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good, 

The  land  that  thou  abhorrest  shall  be  forsaken  of  both  her  kings. 

By  introducing  the  child  eating  butter  and  honey  till  he  should 
be  able  to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil,  he  is  identified 
with  the  actual  circumstances  of  Judah  at  that  time,  when  curds 
and  honey,  instead  of  the  ordinary  food  of  an  agricultural  popu- 
lation, formed  the  subsistence  of  the  people  whose  land  was 
waste.  The  desolation  of  the  country  need  not  have  been  thus 
specified.  It  was  enough  to  shew  the  time  of  release.  The 
eating  of  such  things  does  not  denote  the  real  numanity  of  the 
person,  as  Calvin,  Vitringa,  Henderson,  and  others  suppose, 
because  his  birth  indicates  it.  This  human  trait  places  the 
child  in  the  time  of  the  prophecy  itself.  Applied  to  the  Mes- 
siah, it  is  superfluoujs  and  unsuitable. 

d.  If  the  Messiah  were  meant  by  Immanuel,  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  only  blessing  promised  to  Judea  from  his  birth  is 
deliverance  from  the  confederate  kings.  Nothing  spiritual  is 
connected  with  him.  Even  after  the  birth,  the  land  was  to  be 
desolated  for  a  time. 

The  quotation  of  the  prophecy  bv  Matthew  (i.  22,  23)  is 
adduced  as  a  strong  argument  for  tne  Messianic  acceptation; 
especially  as  the  evangelist  introduces  it  by  the  words,  tovto 
oKov  yeyovev  cva  Trkripcodfj,  k,  t.  X.,  All  this  was  done  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled.  But  Matthew  is  not  an  infallible  expounder 
of  the  propnecy,  especially  since  he  represents  Jesus  Christ  to 
have  been  bom  of  a  virgin  and  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
birth  to  have  taken  place  in  order  that  this  very  predictioa 
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might  be  fulfilled.  He  expresses  the  typical  sense,  not  the 
historical.  Perhaps  he  leaves  the  latter  out  of  view,  as  Meyer 
thinks.^  It  is  possible  also  that  the  first  two  chapters  of  Mat- 
thew may  be  unhistorical.  Bothe  believes  so.  The  name  Im- 
tnanuel  can  hardly  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  the  Messianic  sense, 
unless  it  could  be  shewn  that  it  must  express  God's  personal, 
not  his  protidentialy  presence.  Other  passages,  however,  favour 
its  application  to  the  providential  presence  merely  (Ps.  xlvi.  8, 
12 ;  Ixxxix.  25;  Josh.  i.  5;  Jer.  i.  8;  Is.  xliii.  2). 

2.  Others  suppose  that  the  prophecy  relates  to  two  births  and 
two  chUdren.  Tcordmg  to  Lme,  tL  one  chUd  is  mentioned 
in  the  fourteenth,  the  other  in  the  sixteenth  verse.  The  inter- 
mediate fifteenth  verse  is  variously  connected  with  the  preceding 
or  following  one.  It  is  arbitrary,  however,  to  suppose  that 
the  fourteenth  verse,  alone  or  in  connexion  with  the  fifteenth, 
refers  to  Christ ;  while  the  sixteenth  refers  to  Shear-jashub,  or  to 
any  child.  Equally  forced  is  it  to  assume  that  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  allude  to  another  child,  the  fourteenth  to  Christ.  The 
sudden  change  from  Immanuel  to  an  ordinary  child  cannot  be 
justified  here.  More  probable  is  it  that  the  whole  passage 
alludes  to  two  children,  to  any  child  bom  within  a  certain 
time,  or  a  son  of  Isaiah,  primartly;  to  the  Messiah,  in  a  second- 
ary  and  higher  sense.  Thus  the  words  have  a  double  sense  or 
twofold  reference.  The  hypothesis  of  a  double  sense  should  be 
very  cautiously  assumed,  if  assumed  at  all.  It  is  one  that  is 
still  subjudice.  The  best  interpreters  are  against  its  admission 
as  unauthorised,  or  contrary  to  the  true  principles  of  gramma- 
tical interpretation.  And  we  are  now  inclined  to  agree  with 
them,  perceiving  the  peculiar  theory  of  inspiration  out  of  which 
it  has  arisen  to  be  unfounded.  One  sense  alone  seems  to  have 
been  intended  by  the  sacred  writers,  though  their  words  may 
admit  of  many  applications.  We  refuse  assent  therefore  to 
this  interpretation  of  the  verse,  because  its  basis  is  precarious. 

Hofinann  thinks  that  the  virgin  is  the  house  of  David,  or 
the  city  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  child,  the  wonderful  Israel  about 
to  arise  in  the  future,  after  the  divine  judgments  should  be  past, 
and  Jehovah's  favour  be  graciously  bestowed  on  her  for  ever. 
All  is  figurative  in  this  explanation.  It  is  too  far-fetched  to 
need  refutation.^ 

3.  The  only  other  hypothesis  is,  that  the  birth  of  a  child  bom 
soon  after  the  prophetic  words  were  uttered,  is  intended.  This 
was  not  Hezekiah,  because  he  must  have  been  already  nine  years 
old.    Nor  was  he  a  younger  son  of  Ahaz,  by  a  second  marriage. 

^  Eommentar  ueber  das  ETangelinm  Matthaeus,  p.  56,  third  edition. 
*  See  WeiBsa^^gand  Erfullunf ,  erate  Haelfte,  p.  221,  et  seqq. ;  and  Der  Scliiift- 
beweis,  der  zwater^aelfle,  ente  AbtheUung,  p.  86,  et  seqq. 
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Nor  was  it  a  woman  who  happened  to  be  near,  at  whom  the 
prophet  pointed.  Still  less  can  we  believe  that  the  prophet 
referred  to  an  ideal  birth :  ''  should  any  one  now  a  virgin  con- 
ceive and  bear  a  son,  she  might  call  his  name  Immanuel." 
Isaiah  speaks  of  his  own  wife,  and  the  birth  of  his  own  son. 
Tholuck  himself  seems  most  inclined  to  this  view,  confessing 
that  Hengstenberg's  counter-arguments  have  not  convinced 
him.^  It  may  be  that  Isaiah  refers  to  Shear-Jashub,  since  we  do 
not  know  how  old  he  and  his  mother  then  were.  It  is  more 
likely,  however,  as  Gesenius  assumes,  that  the  allusion  is  to  a 
second  wife  who  was  then  giving  birth  to  a  son.  This  son  had 
a  symbolical  name  like  the  other  two.  In  the  fifteenth  verse 
the  prophet  announces  the  time  during  which  the  sign  or  pledge 
should  hold  good.  The  symbolical  child  should  be  fed  on  milk 
and  honey,  the  food  of  tender  children,  but  at  the  same  time  sig- 
nificant of  the  desolation  of  the  land  by  the  Syrians  and  Israel- 
ites— a  desolation  which  should  scarcely  last  for  three  years. 
Judah's  deliverance  should  have  taken  place  before  the  child's 
moral  perceptions  woidd  be  awakened ;  and  then  the  land  should 
again  be  cultivated.  The  following  is  a  more  correct  translation 
than  the  received  one : — 

Behold !  the  youn^  woman  conceives  and  bears  a  son, 

And  calls  his  name  Immanuel. 

Milk  ond  honey  shall  he  eat 

rOnlv]  till  he  know  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good. 

For  Dcfore  tlie  child  shall  know  to  refuse  the  ctU  and  choose  the  good, 

The  land,  of  whose  two  kings  thou  art  afraid,  shall  be  forsaken. 

Syria  and  Israel,  the  land  of  whose  kings  Ahaz  was  a&aid, 
should  be  abandoned  and  desolate  in  that  space  of  time.  Of 
course  Judah  would  be  previously  freed  from  their  invasion. 
The  Assyrian  king  Tiglath-pileser  depopulated  Syria,  and  its 
confederate  Israel  in  part,  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  the  country's 
desolation.  The  address  to  Immanuel  in  viii.  8  is  consLstent 
with  the  explanation  now  given.  Is.  ix.  5,  6  is  a  Messianic,  and 
therefore  not  a  parallel,  passage. 
VI.  Chap.  ix.  6,  7  :— 

For  unto  us  a  child  is  bom, 

Unto  us  a  son  is  given ; 

And  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder : 

And  his  name  shall  be  called 

Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  mighty  God, 

The  everlasting  Father,  the  Pnnce  of  Peace. 

Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end, 

Upon  the  throne  of  Band,  and  upon  his  kingdom ; 

To  order  it,  and  to  establish  it 

With  judgment  and  with  justice,  from  henceforth,  even  for  ever. 

The  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  will  perform  this. 

J  Die  Prophet^!  und  ihre  Weissagungen,  p  170. 
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These  words  are  introduced  in  a  connexion  which  refers  to 
Israel's  oppression  and  deliverance.  They  describe  the  person 
who  frees  the  people  from  the  yoke  of  their  enemies — a  mighty 
conqueror,  the  successor  and  representative  of  his  forefather 
David  on  the  throne.     Who  is  the  royal  individual  described  ? 

1.  Some  say  Hezekiah.  This  is  the  Talmudic  view,  adopted 
by  Bashi,  Kimchi,  Abenesra,  Grotius,  Hensler,  Faulus,  Gese- 
nius,  and  Hendewerk.  We  cannot  assent  to  it  for  the  following 
reasons: — 

a.  It  assumes  the  translation,  ^^  To  us  a  child  has  been  born,  a 

son  has  been  given,'*  taking  *17J  and  \M  as  preterites.  But  the 
preceding  perfects  in  verses  1-4  are  the  perfects  of  prophecy 
having  si  future  sense.  Hence  these  should  be  rendered  in  the 
same  manner. 

b.  Hezekiah  was  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  when  the 
prophecy  was  uttered — too  old  therefore  to  have  it  formally 
announced  respecting  him,  "  To  us  a  child  has  been  born,  a  son 
given." 

c.  The  epithets  afterwards  applied  to  him  are  so  hyperbolical 
and  extravagant  as  to  become  absurd. 

d.  He  was  not  to  occupy  the  throne  of  David  for  an  indefi- 
nite time,  as  stated  in  the  seventh  verse ;  neither  was  his  reign 
essentially  peaceful,  for  he  made  war  upon  others,  and  was  him- 
self invaded. 

Another  construction  brings  out  the  same  reference  of  the 
prophecy  to  Hezekiah ;  "  The  Wonderful  Counsellor,  the  Mighty 
God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  shall  caU  his  name  the  prince  of 
peace ;"  t.^.,  God  shall  call  Hezekiah,  prince  of  peace.  Had 
this  been  the  sense^  intended,  the  Hebrew  would  not  have  stood 
as  it  now  is.  V3^  ^*^*?!  should  have  come  immediately  before 
D1  b^^-TB^,  after  the  epithets  of  Deity,  not  as  now  before  them. 
Besides,  as  Alexander  well  observes,  ^^a  long  enumeration  of 
titles  is  utterly  irrelevant  in  speaking  of  a  name  which  should 
be  borne  by  Hezekiah."^  Such  are  the  principal  objections 
against  this  view  of  the  passage. 

2.  Others  correctly  refer  the  description  to  Messiah^  because 
the  epithets  suit  him  alone. 

To  hb  a  child  is  l>oni, 

A  son  IB  given  us 

On  whose  shoulder  the  goveniment  rests ; 

And  they  call  his  name 

Wonderml  counsellor,  heroic  God, 

Eyerlasting  father,  prince  of  peace. 

These  epithets  are  significant.     Wonderful  counsellor,  or  wonder 

*  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  p,  181* 
VOL.  m.  6 
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of  a  counsellor ;  heroic  God,  equiyalent  to  a  hero  who  fighta  and 
conquers  like  an  inYincible  God ;  everlasting  father ,  ue.  eternal 
supporter  and  benefactor  of  his  people  (comp.  xxii.  21 ;  Job 
xxix.  16).  The  names  given  to  an  ideal  king  of  future  times 
(the  Messiah)  have  a  divine  colouring.  In  consequence  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  prophets  conceived  of  and  painted 
the  future^  Messiah,  setting  him  forth  in  ideal  images  and 
colours,  it  is  preposterous  to  use  the  titles  as  arguments  for 
any  dogma,  such  as  the  divinity  of  Christ  or  his  equality  of 
nature  with  the  Father.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  ''  these  weak 
attempts  at  lessening  the  meaning  only  betray  an  unwillingness 
openly  to  profess  a  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  anything  super- 
natural in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  ;"^  to  impute  improper  motives  is 
irreligious.  The  supernatural  and  inspired  in  the  Jewish  writers 
should  be  rightly  understood  in  the  first  instance.  The  prophet 
says  that  his  name  shall  be  called  thus^ybr  the  increase  of  power 
and  prosperity  without  end  (for  the  seventh  verse  is  connected 
with  the  sixth) ;  adding  that  he  shall  sit  upon  the  throne  of 
David,  and  rule  over  his  kingdom  to  order  and  establish  it  in 
justice  and  righteousness  from  henceforth,  even  for  ever. 

It  is  objected  to  this  view,  that  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world ;  while  the  mention  of  David's  throne  shews  that  a 
temporal  monarchy  was  meant.  But  we  must  not  suppose  that 
the  Old  Testament  saints  believed  that  Messiah  would  be  other 
than  a  temporal  monarch  who  should  subdue  all  the  enemies  of 
the  theocracy  and  reign  for  an  indefinite  period.  They  did  not 
conceive  of  his  kingdom  as  purely  spiritual.  They  thought  of 
him  as  a  conqueror  and  ruler  of  bodies  as  well  as  souls.  He  was 
to  be  the  mighty  deliverer  of  Israel,  bringing  all  the  nations 
under  his  yoke,  and  reigning  gloriously  in  Jerusalem  over  the 
purified  Jews.  Christianity  has  corrected  these  carnal  notions. 
And  though  wars  have  not  ceased  since  the  advent  of  Christ, 
as  the  Jews  affirm  by  way  of  objection  to  the  Messianic  view  of 
the  passage,  the  true  tendency  of  Messiah's  rule,  and  the  proper 
spirit  of  his  kingdom  are  pacific.  Men  act  in  an  an^tchristian 
way  by  encouraging,  or  engaging  in,  war  with  their  fellow-men. 
The  gospel  of  Messiah  is  emphatically  one  of  peace ;  as  was 
announced  by  angels  at  his  birth,  and  inculcated  by  Himself  in 
his  wonderful  sermon  on  the  mount. 

VII.  Chap,  lxiii.  1-6. — "Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom, 
with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah  ?  this  that  is  glorious  in  his 
apparel,  travelling  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength  P  I  that  speak 
in  righteousness,  mighty  to  save.  Wherefore  art  thou  red  in 
thine  apparel,  and  thy  garments  like  him  that  treadeth  in  the 

1  R.  Payne  Smith,  the  Authenticity  and  Messianic  Interpretation  of  the  Prophecies 
of  Isaiah  Vindicated,  etc.,  pp.  46,  47. 
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winefatP  I  have  trodden  the  winepress  alone;  and  of  the 
people  there  was  none  with  me :  for  I  will  tread  them  in  mine 
anger^  and  trample  them  in  my  fury ;  and  their  blood  shall  be 
sprmkled  upon  my  garments^  and  I  will  stain  all  my  raiment. 
For  the  day  of  vengeance  is  in  mine  heart,  and  the  year  of  my 
redeemed  is  come.  And  I  looked,  and  there  was  none  to  help ; 
and  I  wondered  that  there  was  none  to  uphold :  therefore  mine 
own  arm  brought  salvation  unto  me ;  and  my  fury,  it  upheld 
me.  And  I  will  tread  down  the  people  in  mine  anger,  and 
make  them  drunk  in  my  fury,  and  I  will  bring  down  their 
strength  to  the  earth." 

These  verses  contain  a  vivid,  dramatic  picture  of  Jehovah 
effecting  the  deliverance  of  Israel,  and  leading  back  the  re* 
deemed  to  Zion.  The  prophet  having  described  their  influx 
into  the  theocracy,  in  the  preceding  context,  seems  here  to 
answer  a  question  which  might  possibly  arise  about  obstacles 
in  their  way.  What  if  hindmnces  should  interpose  to  stop  up 
the  progress  of  the  redeemed  to  Zion  ?  What  if  the  old  enmity 
of  Edom  should  break  forth  again  P  In  answer  to  these  sup- 
posed interrogatories,  the  se^:  paints  the  march  of  Jehovah  as  a 
conqueror  in  strong  figures.  He  alone  accomplishes  the  deliver- 
ance of  Israel,  treadii:^  down  His  enemies,  the  heathen  nations, 
in  His  fury,  having  His  garments  sprinkled  with  their  blood 

a>urted  upon  them.  No  hero  of  the  time  assists  Him,  such  .as 
yrus ;  His  own  arm  effects  the  salvation  of  His  people.  The 
picture  is  graphic.  Jehovah  is  recognised  from  afar  as  march* 
mg  from  Edom  in  red  garments,  like  a  proud  conqueror  in  step 
and  bearing.  At  the  same  time,  the  spirit  of  the  prophet 
painting  the  Almighty  in  such  an  aspect  towards  the  envious 
enemies  of  Israel,  Edom  and  the  heath^i,  is  harsh  and  unevan- 
gelical.  The  bloody  trampling  of  them  in  fury,  Uke  the  treading 
of  jnrapes  in  a  winepress,  is  a  bold,  but  not  a  christian,  feature. 

The  passage  does  not  relate  to  Messiah,  much  less  to  his 
passion.  To  refer  the  treading  of  the  winepress  to  his  endurance 
of  the  Father's  wrath  is  revolting  to  the  best  feelings.  Yet  the 
early  eodesiastieal  writers  generally  understood  it  so.  Great 
injury  is  done  by  such  forced  interpretations  to  the  cause  of 
truth.  Even  Alexander  speaks  of  the  impombility  of  such  a 
sense  in  the  original  passage,  though  it  is  mquently  adopted  in 
sermons,  hymns,  and  religious  books. 

VIII.  Isaiah  xix.  18. — "  In  that  day  shall  five  cities  in  the 
land  of  Egypt  speak  the  language  of  danaan,  and  swear  to  the 
Lord  of  hosts :  one  shall  be  called,  ''  The  city  of  destruction.^^ 

What  is  meant  by  D^Hrl  *1*XJ  P    There  are  two  readings  of 

the  latter  term,  viz.,  DTTlH  and  D*lHH.  The  former  is  the 
Masoretic  reading.     It  is  supported  by  Aquila,  Theodotion,  and 
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the  Syriac.  According  to  it,  the  rendering  is  either  the  city  of 
the  lion,  i.e.  Leontopolis  in  lower  Egypt ;  or,  the  city  of  destruC" 
tion.  The  former  view  is  maintained  by  Iken,  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
Doederlein,  and  Dather  ;  the  latter  by  Kimchi,  Faulus,  Hensler, 
Hendewerk,  and  Alexander.  But  we  prefer  the  reading  D*lHn  . 
Why  P  Not  that  it  is  best  supported  by  external  evidence.  It 
appears  in  sixteen  MSS.,  with  several  editions,  and  is  favoured  by 
the  reading  of  the  Gomplutensian  LXX.  But  the  Palestinian  Jews, 
to  whom  tne  temple  at  Leontopolis  was  odious,  altered  the  Cheth 
into  He,  and  referred  the  word  to  the  predicted  destruction  of  the 
place.  The  reading  of  the  Septuagint  is  peculiar :  iroXi^  jia-eScK, 
city  of  righteousness,  which  is  copied  in  the  Hexaplar  Syriac.  If 
the  Palestinian  Jews  read  city  of  destruction ;  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  retaliated  by  reading  city  of  righteousness.  According  to 
this  last  reading  the  translation  will  be — 

1.  The  city  of  the  sun,  i.e.  Heliopolis  in  lower  Egypt,  commonly 
called  On  in  the  Bible ;  and  once  in  Jeremiah  (xliii.  13),  Beth' 
Shemesh,  the  house  of  the  sun.  Symmachus,  Yulgate,  and 
Saadias,  with  Lowth,  Henderson,  Grotius,  Yitringa,  Hitzig, 
Umbreit,  Gesenius  in  his  Thesaurus  and  Lexicon,  adopt  this 
sense. 

2.  City  of  protection,  well-protected  or  fortimate  city.  This  is 
the  explanation  of  Gesenius  in  his  Commentary,  BosenmuUery 
Maurer,  Ewald,  Knobel. 


omission  of  the  article.*'     We  merely  mention  the  visionary 
opinion. 

The  context  of  the  passage  is  adverse  to  the  rendering, 
city  of  destruction.  The  conversion  of  the  Egyptians  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God  is  spoken  of ;  and  thereiore  the  destruction 
of  one  city  in  the  future,  whether  by  Titus  or  another,  can- 
not be  referred  to.  The  analogy  of  prrahecy,  too,  forbids  a 
specific  allusion  to  some  particulw'  city  of  Egypt,  whether  Leon- 
topolis, Heliopolis,  or  another.  The  language  must  be  under- 
stood tropically;  and  the  number  five  stands  for  an  indefinite 
number,  some  or  a  few.  The  mode  of  reckoning  by  five  was 
derived  perhaps  from  the  practice  of  counting  on  tne  nngers.  It 
is  quite  improbable,  because  contrary  to  the  nature  of  preiiiction, 
that  the  number  five  should  be  taken  literally,  and  the  five  cities 
be  found  either  in  Heliopolis,  Memphis,  Sais,  Bubastus,  Alex- 
andria, as  Yitringa  supposes ;  or  Migdol,  Tahpanhes,  Memphis, 
Heliopolis,  and  in  Pathros  either  Noammon  or  Diospolis,  with 
Le  Cferc;  or  Migdol,  Tahpanhes,  Memphis,  Heliopolis,  and 
LeontopoUs,  with  JUitzig ;   or  the  five  cities  of  the  Philistines, 
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with  Hendewerk-  Nor  can  we  adopt  the  words  of  number  aa 
expressive  ot  proportion,  as  Calvin  does,  supposing  five  out  of  six 
to  be  meant.  Five  profess  the  true  religion,  and  one  rejects  it. 
The  one  is  clearly  included  in  the  five,  not  additional  to  them. 
The  name  D^Hil  is  best  imderstood  symbolieally,  for  thus  it 
agrees  both  with  the  context  and  the  •  nature  of  prediction 
generally.  The  city  is  conceived  of  as  the  chief  of  those  which 
9ie  Hebrews  should  occupy  in  Egypt ;  and  therefore  it  is  under 
the  special  care  of  Jehovah.  It  receives  accordingly  a  name 
significant  of  its  relation  to  the  God  of  IsraeL  The  sense  now 
given  is  favoured  by  the  fact  that  the  periphrasis  it  shall  be  mid 
to  one  is  never  applied  to  the  actual  appellation,  but  always  to  a 
description  or  symbolical  title.  Alexander^  who  adopts  Calvin's 
explanation,  replies  to  the  objection  that  a  threatening  of 
destruction  would  be  out  of  ptace,  that  there  is  a  promise  of 
salvation  to  five-sixths ;  but  the  singling  out  even  of  that  propor- 
tion, in  a  prophecy  of  Egypt's  conversion,  is  inappropriate. 
That  a  small  proportion  should  be  selected  for  praise  is  in 
harmony  with  the  general  scope  of  the  whole  passage ;  that  it 
should  be  expressly  chosen  for  condenmation,  is  contrary  to 
analogy. 

IX. — ^The  pollowing  are  the  quotations  from  Isaiah  in 
THE  New  Testament. — 


Isaiah  i.  9     ... 
vi.  9,  10 
vii.  14 
viii.  12,  13 
viii.  14 
viii.  23,  ix 
X.  22,  23 
xi.  10... 
xxii.  13 
XXV.  8 
xxviii.  12 
xxviii.  16 
xxix.  10 
xxix.  13 
xxix.  14 
xl.  3,  etc. 
xl.  6,  etc. 
xl.  13... 
xlv.  23 
xlix.  6 
xlix.  8 
lii.  6  ... 


if 

93 

99 
99 
» 
99 
9> 
» 
99 
» 

>J 
99 
» 
99 
>9 


Epistle  to  Bom.  ix.  29. 

Acts  xxviii.  26,  27, 

Matt.  i.  23. 

1  Pet.  iii.  14,  15. 

Epistle  to  Bom.  ix.  33. 

Matt.  iv.  15,  16. 

Epistle  to  Bom.  ix.  27,  28. 

Epistle  to  Bom.  xv.  12. 

1  Cor.  XV.  32. 

1  Cor.  XV.  54. 

1  Cor.  xiv.  21. 

Epistle  to  Bom.  ix.  33  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  16. 

Epistle  to  Bom.  xi.  8. 

Matt.  XV.  8,  9  ;  Mark  vii.  6,  7. 

1  Cor.  i.  19. 

Matt.  iii.  3. 

1  Pet.  i.  24,  25. 

Epistle  to  Bom.  xi.  34 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  6. 
Epistle  to  Bom.  xiv.  11. 
Acts  xiii.  47. 

2  Cor.  vi.  2. 
Epistle  to  Bom.  ii.  24. 
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Isaiah  lii.  7 

>j 

lii.  11, 12  .. 

99 

lii.  16 

» 

liii.  1  

ff 

liii.  4  

>9 

Uii.  6...     ., 

f} 

liii.  7 

ff 

liii.  12       .. 

» 

liv.  1 

%* 

Iv.  3 

fy 

Ivi.  7 

99 

liT.  7,  8     .. 

}> 

Ux.  20,  21.. 

99 

Ixiv.  4 

%» 

Ixv,  1,2    .. 

>i 

Ixvi.  1,2   .. 

Epistle  to  Rom.  x.  15. 

2  Cor.  vi.  17,  18. 

Epistle  to  Rom.  xr.  21. 

Epistle  to  Rom.  x.  16 

Matt.  viii.  17. 

1  Peter,  ii.  24. 

Acta  Tiii  82,.  33. 

Mark  xr.  28. 

Galat.  iv.  27. 

Acta  xiiL  34« 

Matt.  xxi.  13.    Mark  xi.  17. 

Epistle  to  Rom.  iii.  15,  etc. 

Epiatle  to  Rom.  xi.  26,  27. 

1  Cor.  ii  9, 

Epistle  to  Rom.  x.  20»  21. 

Acta  yii.  49,  50, 
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BOOK  OP  THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


I.  Particulars  of  Jbrbmiah's  Life. — Jeremiah  was  the  son 
of  HiUdah,  a  priest  belongmg  to  Anathoth  a  town  in  the  tribe 
of  B^amin,  about  three  Roman  miles,  or  twenty  stadia,  north 
of  Jerusalem.  Some  writers,  both  ancient  and  modem,  have 
identified  his  father  with  the  high  priest  Hillriah,  who  found  the 
book  of  the  law  in  the  temple  (2  ^inss  xxiL  4,  etc.  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  9,  etc.^  ;  but  this  is  improbable.  A  place  so  small  as 
Anathoth  could  hardly  haye  been  the  abode  of  a  high  priest ; 
aad  Hilkiah,  the  high  priest,  was  of  the  house  of  Phinehas 
(comp.  1  Chron.  y.  39,  with  zxiy.  3,  and  1  Kings  ii.  26) ; 
whereas  Anathoth  was  inhabited  by  priests  of  the  house  of 
Ithamar  (1  Kings  ii.  26)  >  Jeremiah  was  called  to  the  prophetic 
office  while  yery  young,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josian's  reign 
(Jer.  i.  2 ;  xxy.  3).  It  is  most  likely  that  he  exercised  his 
ministry  as  a  prophet  in  Anathoth  for  a  time  (xL  21).  But  we 
find  him  afterwards  settled  in  Jerusalem,  where  he  proclaimed 
the  word  of  Jehoyah  in  the  temple  and  other  public  parts. 
While  still  youne,  the  men  of  Anathoth  plotted  against  his  life 
(xL  18,  etc. ;  xii.  5,  etc.),  a  fact  which  may  haye  determined 
him  to  remoye  to  the  capitaL  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  Josiah 
respected  the  prophet  who  encouraged  him  in  his  reforming 
measures.  But  he  was  not  acceptable  to  the  people,  whose  yices 
he  sharply  reproyed.  Under  Jehoahaz,  Josiah's  successor,  whose 
reign  lasted  but  three  months,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was 
molested  by  the  king  himself,  but  was  perhaps  obnoxious  to  the 
Egyptian  party  in  Judah,  because  he  opposed  an  alliance  with 
Egypt.  In  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  he  fared  worse.  Both  king 
and  people  insulted,  mocked,  and  persecuted  him.  His  announce- 
ments were  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  corrupt  priests  and 
false  prophets.  Being  apprehended  and  brought  before  the  ciyil 
authorities,  they  wished  for  his  death  on  the  ground  of  threaten- 
ings  uttered  against  the  city ;  but  the  princes,  supported  by  a 
part  of  the  people  aud  the  elders,  declared  him  innocent  and  set 

I  HaTeniicVs  Einleitang,  II.  2,  p.  195. 
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him  free.  Ahikam's  influence  seems  to  have  been  powerful  in 
his  favour.  Immediately  after  this  he  did  not  venture  to  appear 
in  public  because  of  the  animosity  of  his  adversaries.  When  he 
was  himself  hindered,  being  shut  im  in  his  house,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  he  dictated  to  fiaruch  all  the  prophecies  he 
had  delivered;  and  had  them  read  to  the  people  on  a  fast-day 
in  the  temple.  The  impression  made  by  them  was  great.  The 
princes  advised  Baruch  and  Jeremiah  to  conceal  themselves ; 
while  they  tried  to  influence  the  king  by  reading  the  roll  to 
him.  But  he  took  it  impatiently,  cut  it  m  pieces,  and  burned 
it  in  the  fire ;  giving  orders  that  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  should 
be  apprehended.  In  consequence  of  this  proceeding  the  pro- 
phet dictated  his  discourses  to  Baruch  again,  and  added  others 
(xxxvi.).  Under  Zedekiah,  he  was  repeatedly  imprisoned  (xxxiL 
xxxiii.  xxxvii.).  According  to  the  thirty-eighth  chapter  he  was 
consigned  to  a  miry  dungeon  by  the  princes  of  the  people  ;  and 
having  been  brought  forth  by  an  eunuch  was  kept  in  confine- 
ment till  Nebuchadnezzar  took  the  city,  gave  him  his  liberty, 
and  the  choice  either  of  going  to  Babylon  or  remaining  in  the 
country  (xxxviii.  xxxix.).  He  preferred  the  latter,  and  resided 
with  Gedaliah  at  Mizpah.  When  Gedaliah  was  murdered  by 
Ishmael,  he  was  carried  to  Egypt  against  his  will  (xl.-xliii. ). 
Here  he  predicted  the  approaching  desolation  of  Egypt  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  According  to  Jerome,  Isidore,  and  Tertullian, 
he  was  stoned  by  the  people;  Epiphanius  says  at  Daphne  or 
Taphnae.  His  grave  has  been  pointed  out  to  travellers  at  Cairo. 
According  to  a  Jewish  legend  (Seder  01am,  c.  26)  he  was  taken 
to  Babylon  along  with  Baruch,  and  died  there.  Naegelsbach,^ 
and  others,  have  called  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  Jere- 
miah is  a  type  of  Christ,  because  there  are  many  analogies  in 
their  respective  lives.  These  analogies  are  certainly  numerous 
and  striking.  The  fact  that  Grotius,  and  especially  Bunsen, 
identify  "  the  servant  of  Jehovah  "  in  the  fifty-third  and  neigh- 
bouring chapters  of  Isaiah  vrith  the  prophet  of  Anathoth  per- 
secuted and  sufiering,  shews  that  the  resemblance  is  considerable. 
But  we  do  not  consider  his  life  a  proper  type  of  Christ's  any  more 
than  the  Kfe  of  every  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord  who  suffered 
of  old  in  testifying  for  truth  and  righteousness  in  the  midst  of 
an  evil  generation.  In  a  wide  and  loose  sense  every  prophet  was 
a  type  of  him  that  was  to  come.  In  the  correct  meaning  of  type, 
Jeremiah  was  not  so. 

II.  Division  of  the  book,  contents  of  the  various  pro- 
phecies, TIMES  IN  WHICH  THEY  VTERE  WRITTEN,  AND  THEIR  AUTHEN- 
TICITY OR  OTHER^^SE. — The  present  Book  of  Jeremiah  consists  of 

^  Article  Jeremia  in  Herzog's  Encyclopssdia,  yoI.  yi.  p.  4S3. 
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two  leading  parts — ^viz.,  chapters  i.-xlv.  and  xlvi.-lii.  The  first 
contains  prophecies  relating  to  the  theocracy ;  the  second,  pro- 
phecies against  foreign  nations.  The  first  chapter  may  be  re- 
garded as  introductory,  while  the  forty-fifth  is  a  sort  of  appendix 
to  the  chapters  that  precede.  The  fifty-second  chapter  is  an 
historical  appendix  relating  to  Zedekiah. 

The  thirty-sixth  chapter  relates  that  Jeremiah  by  the  com- 
mand of  God  wrote  in  a  roll  all  the  words  he  had  spoken  against 
Israel  and  Judah  from  the  days  of  Josiah  till  then  ;  that  it  was 
burned  by  Jehoiakim,  and  a  new  copy  written  out  by  Baruch. 
The  second  roll  cannot  have  been  completed  before  the  sixth 
year  of  Jehoiakim.  But  our  present  book  is  not  identical  with 
it ;  because  it  contains  many  pieces  which  were  written  after  the 
sixth  year  of  Jehoiakim.  We  find  also  in  i.  2,  3,  that  the  pro- 
phetic ministry  is  put  between  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah  and 
the  fifth  month  of  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah.  In  chapters 
xl.— xliv.  many  events  subsequent  to  this  second  date  are  related, 
reaching  down  to  the  time  when  Jeremiah  uttered  his  last  pro- 
phetic discourse  in  Egypt.  Hence  he  must  have  either  written 
supplements  to  the  second  copy  made  by  Baruch,  i.e.  all  that 
follows  the  thirty-sixth  chapter ;  or  a  later  compiler  has  incor- 
porated the  discourses  composed  after  the  eleventh  of  Zedekiah. 
The  former  supposition  is  opposed  to  the  fact  that  Jeremiah  did 
not  alter  the  terminus  ad  quern  in  i.  3,  but  allowed  it  to  remain 
and  so  far  to  mislead  the  reader.  Besides,  the  present  book  is 
not  arranged  in  chronological  order ;  though  the  notice  at  the 
commencement  would  lead  us  to  expect  it.  Thus  the  only 
tenable  conclusion  is,  that  Jeremiah  himself  did  not  write  the 
book  in  its  present  form.  It  bears  the  evidence  of  one  or  more 
editors  on  the  face  of  it. 

An  unimportant  question  has  been  discussed  respecting  Jere- 
miah's procedure  in  committing  to  writing  discourses  which  he 
had  defivered  through  the  space  of  twenty-three  years.  Did  he 
dictate  from  memory  to  Baruch,  word  for  word ;  or  had  he  a 
written  sketch  before  him  out  of  which  he  dictated  P  In  spite  of 
Neumann's  assertion  ^  we  believe  that  this  was  the  first  time  that 
the  prophet  committed  to  writing  any  of  his  discourses.  And 
he  must  have  drawn  from  memory,  which  could  not  retain  the 
very  words  uttered  in  years  long  past ;  because  we  find  later 
experiences  thrown  back  into  an  earlier  period  and  colouriQg  it. 
TVliile  the  tone  varies  somewhat  in  different  prophecies,  its  pre- 
tailing  character  is  that  of  the  later  time  when  the  discourses 
were  actually  committed  to  writing.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that 
there  is  no  allusion  to  the  reforms  of  Josiah — a  fact  which  does 

>  Jeremias  Ton  Anathotb,  yoI.  L  p.  91. 
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not,  howeyer,  necessarily  prove  foilare  of  memory  in  accurately 
reproducing  the  utterances  of  the  past. 

The  following  sections  may  be  discovered  in  ii.-xlv.  by  the 
help  of  inscriptions.  One  title  occurring  in  the  first  twenty 
chapters,  with  slight  variations,  stands  at  the  head  of  as  many 
sections,  viz.,  tke  ward  that  came  to  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord. 


1*  •   •  •  •   gf 
.   U.-Ul.  o. 

2.  iii.  6-vi. 

3.  vii.-x. 

4*     •  ■ . 
.    X1.-X1U. 

6.  xiv.,  XV. 

6.  xvi.,  xvii. 

7.  xviii.-xx. 

8.  xxi.-xxiv. 

9.  xxv.-xxix. 


10.  xxx.-xxxiii. 

11.  xxxiv. 

12.  XXXV. 

13.  xxxvL 

14.  xxxvii. 

15.  xxxviii, 

16.  xxxix. 

17.  xL-xliv. 

18.  xlv. 


Here  it  will  be  observed  that  ^)bM7  conmiencing  iii.  1,  is  an 
isolated  fragment  of  a  title,  not  the  original  and  proper  one. 
The  words  in  iii.  6,  ''in  the  days  of  Isaiah  the  king,"  are 
equally  remarkable.     Perhaps  the  latter  should  belong  to  the 

isolated  ^JbKy^  from  which  they  have  been  violently  separated. 
The  sections  in  xlvi.-lii.  are  well  marked,  viz. — 


19.  xlvi.  1-12. 

20.  xlvi.  13-28. 

21.  xlviL 

22.  xlviii. 

23.  xlix.  1-6. 

24.  xlix.  7-22. 


25.  xlix,  23-27. 

26.  xlix.  28-33. 

27.  xlix.  34-39. 

28.  1.,  IL 

29.  Iii. 


The  first  chapter  relates  to  the  call  of  the  prophet.  It  was 
written  at  the  time  of  Jehoiakim,  indicated  in  the  thirty-sixth 
chapter,  ue.,  in  his  fourth  year,  but  refers  to  the  commencement 
of  the  prophet's  ministry  under  Josiah,  and  bears  evidence  of 
the  knowledge,  experiences,  and  fortunes  he  had  reached,  as 
well  as  of  the  scope  of  his  prophecies.  It  is  a  general  reflexion 
of  himself;  and  the  visions  bear  the  same  character — not  real 
subjective  states  of  mind  prior  to  experience,  but  the  outward 
projection  of  his  own  thought.  Nothing  appears  in  this  chapter 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  it  must  have 
been  composed  before  that  event.  The  inscription  at  the  com- 
mencement runs  thus  :  "  The  words  of  Jeremiah  the  son  of  Hil- 
kiah,  of  the  priests  that  were  in  Anathoth  in  the  land  of  Benja- 
min, to  whom  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  in  the  days  of  Josiah 
the  son  of  Amon  king  of  Judah,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his 
reign.     It  came  also  in  the  days  of  Jehoiakim  the  son  of  Josiah 
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king  of  Jadah;  imto  the  end  of  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah 
the  son  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah,  unto  the  carrying  away  of 
Jerosalem  captive  in  the  fifth  month''  (i  1-3).  This  title  was 
not  meant  to  have  originally  a  more  limited  reference  to  the 
first  chapter^  as  Hitzig  supposes,  the  third  verse  being  in  his 
opinion  a  later  addition.^  It  did  not  proceed  from  <^remiah 
himself,  because  it  is  not  brought  down  to  the  latest  time  of  his 
ministry.  But  it  may  have  proceeded  from  Baruch.  Haver- 
nick  thmks  that  it  is  not  an  esS^tmve  terminus^  but  merely  alludes 
to  the  most  important  epoch  that  closed  Jeremiah's  prophetic 
activity.* 

In  li.  1-iii.  5  Jehovah  declares  His  remembrance  of  Israel's 
former  love,  expostulates  with  them  for  their  grievous  and  un- 
paralleled sin  in  apostatizing  from  Him  their  great  Benefactor, 
and  embracing  idolatry,  shewing  that  they  were  the  authors 
of  their  own  calamities  in  forsaking  the  true  God.  In  vain  did 
Jehovah  seek  to  bring  them  back  to  Himself.  They  rejected 
warning  and  reproof.  In  vain  did  they  look  here  and  there  for 
help :  they  should  not  prosper,  for  God  would  not  accept  their 
late  turning  to  Him. 

This  prophecy  was  delivered  soon  after  the  commencement 
of  Jeremiah's  commission,  as  Blayney  rightly  observes.  It 
belongs  therefore  to  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year  of  Josiah's 
reign.  KnobeP  puts  it  in  the  beginning  of  Jehoiakim's  reign, 
because  attachment  to  Egypt  (ii.  18,  36)  and  humiliation  from 
the  Egyptians  (ii.  16)  are  adduced ;  but  Hitzig  has  shewn  that 
the  reason  is  not  valid.  It  is  certain  from  the  tenor  of  the 
prophecy  that  there  was  still  a  good  understanding  between 
Judah  and  Egypt,  and  therefore  it  belongs  to  the  earliest  period 
of  Jeremiah's  ministry.  Movers,  Ewald,  Hitzig^  and  ^leek 
rightly  place  it  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  in  opposition  to  Maurer 
and  !^obel. 

Chaps.  iiL  6-vi.  30.  Jehovah  had  put  away  backsliding, 
adulterous  Israel ;  but  her  sister  JucCah  took  not  warning 
from  her  fate,  and  did  not  repent.  Hence  He  calls  upon 
the  less  guilty  Israel  to  return,  and  her  iniquity  should  be 
forffiven.  An  ideal  theocracy  is  promised  in  which  both 
Ephraim  and  Judah  should  participate.  Israel  reproved  and 
called -makes  a  solemn  confession  of  sin,  and  is  accepted  by 
God.  The  prophet  then  announces  the  approach  of  a  terrible 
enemy,  who  attack  the  fortified  places  of  the  land,  ravage 
its  fields,  and  murder  the  inhabitants.  Universal  consterna- 
tion succeeds.  Every  one  flees,  and  lamentation  prevails.  Such 
calamities  are  the  consequence  of  the  people's  perverseness, 

1  Der  Propbet  Jeremia,  p.  1.  *  Einleitiing  II.  2,  p.  208. 

*  ProphetmniiB,  toL  ii.  p.  272. 
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idolatry,  impiety,  contempt  of  God,  and  general  corruption. 
The  prophet  calLs  them  to  repentance,  amencment,  and  the  fear 
of  the  Almighty.  But  the  people  will  not  consider.  The  words 
of  Jehovah  and  His  messengers  are  despised.  Hence  they  will 
prove  their  ruin.  Jerusalem  falls ;  the  sinners  come  to  shame 
and  slavery ;  they  are  all  given  up  to  destruction  as  reprobate. 

This  oracle  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Josiah,  and  followed  the 
preceding  one  immediately. 

What  was  the  northern  power  whose  invasion  was  dreaded  at 
the  time  of  the  oracle  P  It  is  not  named,  and  therefore  there 
has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  regarding  it.  Some  say  the 
Chaldeans.  But  their  arrival  was  too  remote  at  the  time  of  the 
prophecy,  which  in  any  case  must  have  been  before  the  eighteenth 
year  of  Josiah.  Besides,  the  description  does  not  always  suit 
them.  "  Behold,  he  shall  come  up  as  clouds,  and  his  chariots 
shall  be  as  a  whirlwind:  his  horses  are  swifter  than  eagles" 
(iv.  13).  ''It  is  a  mighty  nation,  it  is  an  ancient  nation,  a 
nation  whose  language  thou  knowest  not,  neither  understandest 
what  they  say.  Their  quiver  is  an  open  sepulchre,  they  are  all 
mighty  men"  (v.  15,  16).  "They  shall  lay  hold  on  bow  and 
spear ;  they  are  cruel  and  have  no  mercy ;  their  voice  roareth 
Idee  the  sea ;  and  they  ride  upon  horses,  set  in  array  as  men  for 
war  a^inst  thee,  0  daughter  of  Zion"  (vi.  23).  The  Scythians 
were  the  dreaded  foe  from  the  north.  We  know  that  they  actually 
invaded  Palestine  at  a  time  which'  agrees  with  the  origin  of  the 
present  prophecy  in  Josiah's  reign.^  That  they  did  not  waste 
and  depopulate  the  land,  committing  such  ravages  as  are  here 
described,  only  shews  that  the  fears  of  the  prophet  were  not 
realized.  The  event  was  not  so  disastrous  as  he  had  expected. 
To  this  people  the  description  is  well  adapted,  but  to  none  other. 

Chaps,  vii.-ix.  The  prophet  dissuades  his  countrymen  firom 
the  vain  confidence  that  Jehovah  will  not  allow  His  temple,  and 
consequently  the  city,  to  become  a  prey  to  strangers,  and  exhorts 
them  to  amend  their  ways ;  in  which  case  they  should  dwell  in 
their  own  land.  He  reminds  them  of  the  fact  that  mere  external 
service  could  not  deliver  them  while  they  indulged  in  vicious 
conduct,  as  was  proved  by  the  example  of  Shiloh ;  and  declares 
that  they  should  be  cast  out  like  Ephraim.  Jehovah  would  hear 
no  intercession  on  behalf  of  those  who  had  turned  to  idolatry, 
nor  accept  sacrifices  while  His  anger  was  kindled  a^nst  the 
disobedient.  What  He  required  was  compliance  with  His  com- 
mands, to  which  they  had  not  hearkened.  Though  the  prophet 
therefore  should  speak  to  them,  they  would  not  hearken.  The 
Lord  has  rejected  the  people  who  follow  idolatry.    He  will  smite 

^  Herodotus  i.  c.  105; 
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the  city,  filling  every  place  witli  the  carcases  of  tHe  dead  and 
making  the  land  desolate.  The  bones  of  those  long  buried 
shall  be  brought  out  of  their  graves,  and  the  living  shall  wish 
themselves  dead,  for  they  persist  in  their  foolish  and  shame- 
less impenitence*  Relying  on  their  knowledge  of  the  written 
law,  they  despise  the  word  of  God,  and  are  destroyed.  When 
the  desolating  foe,  who  is  not  to  be  charmed  away,  appears, 
they  shall  sink  into  despair  and  die.  The  prophet  then  be- 
wails their  desperate  state  in  elegiac  strains,  breaks  forth  into 
complaints  of  their  moral  corruption  and  threatenings  of  judg- 
ments, while  he  exhorts  them  not  to  trust  in  themselves  but 
in  God. 

In  relation  to  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  chapters,  some 
refer  them  to  the  reign  of  Josiah,  which  is  favoured  by  the  place 
they  occupy.  This  is  the  view  taken  by  Havemick,  Keil,  and 
Hitzig.  But  others,  as  Alting,  Yenema,  l)athe,  Bertholdt,  Eich- 
hom,  Dahler,  Boediger,  Maurer,  Ewald,  Naegelsbach,  put  them 
in  Jehoiakim's  reign.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  between  these 
opinions,  because  internal  evidence  is  not  decisive  either  way. 
We  incline  to  believe  that  the  prevalence  of  idolatry  (vii.  17,  30, 
31),  the  rejection  of  the  prophetic  word  by  the  people  (vii.  27), 
and  the  general  corruption  of  the  times,  point  to  a  period  subse- 
quent to  that  of  Josiah.  The  people  indeed  repaired  to  the 
temple ;  but  they  attached  a  superstitious  faith  to  the  building 
and  to  the  ceremonial  law,  witfabut  evincing  signs  of  true  repent- 
ance and  amendment.  The  very  hotise  of  God  was  polluted 
with  heathen  abominations,  as  we  read  in  vii.  30,  etc.  Hence 
the  description  scarcely  suits  the  reign  of  Josiah,  even  before  his 
reforms  were  completed.  The  picture  is  too  dark  for  it.  After 
Josiah's  death,  the  people  fell  back  into  many  superstitious  and 
heathen  usages,  which  they  had  indulged  in  during  Manasseh's 
reiffn.  The  measures  of  the  pious  Josiah  had  no  permanent 
inmience.  Thus  we  place  these  chapters  in  Jehoiakim's  reign, 
unconvinced  by  the  arguments  of  Havemick  and  Hitzig,  yet 
not  adopting  all  Venema's  in  favour  of  our  view.  This  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  contents  of  the  prophecy  are 
sumimtrily  given  in  xxvi.  1-19.  Compare  xxvi.  6,  9,  with  vii. 
14 ;  xxvi.  13,  with  vii.  3,  6. 

Chap.  X.  llie  first  part  of  the  tenth  chapter  (1-16)  describes 
the  impotence  of  idols  in  comparison  with  the  Almighty.  In 
the  second  part,  the  prophet  exhorts  the  people  to  flee  from 
present  calamity ;  laments  the  spoiling  of  the  tabernacle  by 
foolish  pastors ;  and  humbly  supplicates  the  Lord. 

The  former  part  of  the  chapter  (1-16)  has  been  supposed  to 
proceed  from  another  writer  than  the  prophet  himself — ^from  the 
i)eutero-Isaiah,  the  author  of  Isaiah  xL-lxvi. ;    except  verses 
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6-8,  10.^  These  are  in  the  LXX.  and  appear  to  be  undoubtedly 
authentic ;  but  the  remaider  of  the  passage  has  another  com- 
plexion. The  Deutero-Isaiah  living  among  the  Chaldeans, 
exhorts  his  countrymen,  the  Jewish  exiles,  not  to  adopt  the 
irrational  worship  of  images  and  astrological  superstitions  of  the 
heathen.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis  are  in 
substance  the  following : 

1.  The  warning  against  heathen  soothsaying  and  idolatry 
(2-5)  betrays  one  living  in  exile. 

2.  The  language,  especially  the  Chaldee  verse  (11),  points  to 
the  same. 

3.  There  is  considerate  resemblance  between  Isaiah  xl.-lxvi. 
and  this  piece  in  manner,  style,  and  diction.  Compare  ver.  2 
with  Isaiah  xlvii.  13  ;  ver.  3  with  xliv.  12  ;  ver.  4  with  xl.  19, 
etc.,  xli.  7,  xliv.  12,  xlvi.  7 ;  ver.  6  with  xlvi.  1,  xli.  23,  xliv.  9 ; 
ver.  11  with  Ix.  12;  ver.  12,  etc.,  with  xlii.  5,  xliv.  24,  li.  13; 
ver.  14,  etc.,  with  xliv.  11,  xlv.  16,  xlii.  17,  xli.  29,  xliv.  21,  etc.* 

The  eleventh  verse  has  always  been  a  difficulty  to  the  defenders 
of  the  authenticity.  That  it  was  intended  to  suggest  to  the 
people  words  in  wnich  to  answer  the  Chaldeenspeakmg  idolaters 
in  Babylon,  as  Sebastian  Schmidt  asserts,  cannot  be  held;  be- 
cause the  introductory  terms^  as  well  as  the  words  themselves,  are 
in  Aramaean.  The  verse  is  generally  held  to  be  spurious,  even 
by  the  advocates  of  the  authenticity  of  1-16.  As  to  x.  17-25, 
its  authenticity  is  admitted  by  all';  nor  is  it  denied  that  it  agrees 
wdil  with  the  preceding  chapters,  especially  the  ninth.  The 
last  verse  (x.  25)  is  not  taken  from  Ps.  Ixxix.  6,  7,  but  the 
writer  of  the  psahn  took  it  from  Jeremiah's  text. 

Although  l^ueper^  and  others  have  defended  the  authentioity 
of  the  verses  in  question,  and  Wichelhaus  ^  has  tried  to  shew 
that  those  omitted  by  the  LXX.  are  authentic,  we  believe  that 
thev  savour  too  strongly  of  the  Deutero-Isaiah  to  be  properly 
claimed  for  Jeremiah.  The  cause  of  such  as  defend  6-8,  10,  is 
particularly  weak.  Some  resemblance  to  Jeremiah's  style  and 
manner  is  visible  here  and  there  ;  but  dissimilarity  prevails. 

It  has  been  imagined  by  Henestenberg  and  Havemick  that  the 
contents  of  ii.-x.  are  not  single  discourses  which  the  prophet 
delivered  at  different  times,  but  a  resume  of  all  his  prophetic 
utterances  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  ii.-vi.  is  a  combination  of  what 
was  independent  of  particular  times,  being  intended  to  give  the 
internal  bearing  of  Josiah's  external  reforms,  vii.-x  is  a  similar 
composition  in  which  the  people's  false  reliance  on  the  temple  is 

^  Movers  De  ntriusqne  reoensionis  Jerem.  indole,  p.  43,  et  seqq. 
a  De  Wette,  Einleitung,  p.  326. 

*  Jcremiae  librorum  sacrorum  interpres  atque  yindex,  p.  175. 

*  De  Jeremiae  Yenione  Alexandrina,  p.  107,  et  seqq. 
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shewn  to  be  Yoia,  and  the  coming  catastrophe  announced  in  all 
its  terrors. 

It  is  obyious  from  the  preceding  observations  that  we  dissent 
from  this  view,  because  it  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  all  in 
ii.-x.  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Josiah.  Internal  evidence  does  not 
sustain  it.  It  is  inconsistent  with  vii.  1,  where  there  is  an  in- 
scription, after  which  Jeremiah  is  addressed,  ''  Stand  in  the  gate 
of  the  Lord's  house  and  proclaim  there  this  word  and  say,''  etc. 
The  presence  of  transitions  in  ii.-x.,  and  the  absence  of  continuous 
narrative,  does  not  harmonize  with  the  hypothesis.  There  is 
certainly  a  marked  change  of  manner  at  the  seventh  chapter, 
where  the  discourse  becomes  more  general,  but  at  the  same  time 
less  fresh  and  lively ;  whereas  in  ii>,  iii.-vi.  it  is  more  circum- 
stantial and  exact,  uill  of  greater  power  and  creative  energy. 

Chaps.  xi.-xiii.  Jeremiah  proclaims  God's  covenant,  pro- 
nouncing the  curse  on  every  man  who  had  rejected  the  con- 
ditions promised  to  the  fathers.  As  the  people  disobeyed,  evils 
are  to  come  upon  them ;  and  also  upon  the  men  of  Anathoth  for 
conspiring  to  kill  the  prophet  himself.  When  he  complains  of 
the  prosperity  of  sinners,  and  caUs  for  their  punishment  because 
they  confide  in  the  continuance  of  their  position,  Jehovah  rejects 
such  impatience,  since  other  occasions  for  it  were  still  to  be 
expected.  The  land  had  been  given  up  a  prey  to  its  enemies. 
These  enemies  were  to  be  plucked  out  of  their  land,  then  rein- 
stated in  it,  and  incorporated  with  God's  own  people  if  they 
diligently  set  themselves  to  learn  his  ways  ;  otherwise  they 
should  be  destroyed.  By  the  symbolical  transaction  of  a  girdle 
hid  near  the  Euphrates,  he  prefigures  the  carrying  away  of  the 
people  as  a  punishment  for  their  ingratitude  and  pride.  Under 
the  figure  of  filling  bottles  with  wine,  it  is  shewn  that  they 
should  drain  the  cup  of  misery  and  be  dashed  against  one 
another  without  pity.  The  people  will  not  himible  themselves 
so  as  to  prevent  the  impending  judgment  from  falling  upon 
them.  They  must  be  taken  and  scattered  because  or  their 
abominable  idolatries. 

The  beginning  of  the  discourse  reminds  the  reader  very 
forcibly  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  with  its  earnest  exhorta- 
tions to  adhere  faithfully  to  the  law  oi  God,  and  its  curses  against 
such  as  should  transgress  its  requirements.  Penetrated  with  the 
contents  of  this  book  which  had  appeared  shortly  before  the 
prophet,  he  points  out  the  inutility  of  all  admonitions  to  induce 
his  countrymen  to  keep  the  covenant  that  God  had  made  with 
their  fathers  (xi.,  xii.) ;  and  describes  the  consequences  of  their 
infidelity  (xiii.). 

The  time  of  the  oracle  is  indicated  in  xiii.  18,  where  the 
queen-mother  and  king  are  mentioned.     Ewald,  Hitzig,  and 
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Umbreit  make  the  latter  the  young  Jehoiachin,  and  the  queen- 
mother  Nehushta.  We  prefer,  with  Bleek,^  to  place  the  pro- 
phecy in  Jehoiakim's  reign.  His  mother,  Zebudah,  was  twenty- 
five  years  old  when  he  came  to  the  throne.  Great  numbers  of 
the  people  were  carried  away  by  Nebuchadnezzar^s  servants  at 
the  time  ;  but  Jerusalem  itself  was  not  taken.  Maurer  puts  no 
more  than  the  thirteenth  chapter  in  Jehoiachin*s  reign  ;  Knobel, 
chapters  ten,  thirteen,  and  part  of  the  twelfth  ;  while  Hitzig 
divides  the  four  chapters  between  the  reigns  of  Josiah,  Jehoia- 
chin,  and  Jehoiakim.  Ewald  alone  places  xi.-xiii.  in  Jehoiachin's 
reign.  There  is  no  necessity  for  dividing  the  oracle  into  more 
than  one,  though  Hitzig  and  others  split  it  up  into  four,  assign- 
ing various  dates  for  them — ^viz.,  xi.  1-17,  xi.  18-xii.  6,  xii. 
7-17,  and  xiii.  1-27.  The  seventeenth  verse  of  the  eleventh 
chapter  terminates  one  of  the  strophes  or  large  divisions  into 
which  the  discourse  naturally  falls  ;  the  first  having  ended  with 
the  tenth  verse. 

Chaps,  xiv.,  xv.  This  prophecy  relates  to  a  severe  famine  sent 
to  punish  the  people  for  their  sins ;  which,  however,  does  not 
bring  them  to  repentance.  It  also  announces  the  divine  deter- 
mination to  visit  the  incorrigible  without  mercy.  A  complaint 
of  the  prophet,  who  receives  the  assurance  of  divine  protection, 
is  subjoined.  In  consequence  of  the  title  with  which  the  six- 
teenth chapter  begins,  we  regard  these  two  chapters  as  containing 
a  separate  discourse ;  not  as  part  of  a  longer  one  which  termi- 
nates only  with  xvii.  18,  as  Ewald,  followed  by  Bunsen,  incon- 
sistently considers  them.  Hitzig  arbitrarily  separates  verses 
10-18  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  from  their  preceding  context, 
and  attaches  them  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  chapter.  This  is 
too  ingenious  to  be  accepted.  A  new  strophe  begins  with  xiv. 
10,  which  is  connected  with  the  preceding  verses  closely  enough, 
according  to  the  prophet's  maimer  in  other  places. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  famine  depicted  is  an  actual 
event ;  not  a  figurative  description  of  the  judicial  visitations  of 
God,  as  Havernick  imagines.*  It  is  true  that  the  prophet  uses 
figures  borrowed  from  famine  to  depict  the  judgments  of  God  in 
iii.  3,  xii.  4-13 ;  but  that  is  not  decisive  in  favour  of  the  figura- 
tive acceptation  of  the  famine  in  this  place.  Famines  were  not 
imcommon  things  in  Palestine ;  and  therefore  it  was  natural  to 
borrow  lively  images  from  them.  But  in  the  present  case  the 
tenor  of  the  entire  description  indicates  a  real  famine. 

In  relation  to  time,  there  are  no  internal  marks  by  which  it 
can  be  determined.  The  reign  of  Jehoiakim  appears  the  most 
probable  date.    Hitzig  divides  it  between  Josiah  and  Jehoiakim ; 

1  Einleitung,  p.  477.  ^  Einleitimg  II.  2,  p.  213. 
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Ewald  pats  it  in  the  feign  of  Zedekiah  ;   Knobel  in  that  of 
Jehoahaz. 

Chaps,  xvi.,  xvii.  The  approaching  ruin  of  the  people  by 
pestilence  and  famine  is  here  predicted.  In  consequence  of 
idolatry  and  undue  reliance  on  human  help  their  destruction  is 
unavoidable.  An  admonition  to  keep  the  sabbath-day  holy  is 
annexed,  xvi.  14,  15,  disturb  the  connection,  and  were  inserted 
in  their  present  place  from  xxiii.  7,  8,  where  they  are  original. 
xvii.  1-4  are  omitted  in  the  Greek  recension,  being  unau- 
thentia 

Chaps.  xviii.-xx.  Under  the  types  of  a  potter  and  of  breaking 
a  potter's  vessel  are  shewn  God's  absolute  power  in  disposing  of 
nations,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Jews  for  their  sins.  Appended 
is  an  imprecation  on  the  part  of  the  seer  against  his  enemies. 
The  ruin  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  is  proclaimed ;  and  severe  judg- 
ment is  anaouncei  against  Pashur  for  apprehending  and  illtreat* 
ing  him.  Bunsen  ingeniously  supposes  that  the  original  order  of 
the  verses  in  chap.  xx.  was  1-6,  14-18,  7-13 ;  that  14-18  were 
omitted  by  some  transcribers  as  containing  too  strong  a  curse ; 
but  were  afterwards  re-introduced  in  an  unsuitable  place,  that  is, 
at  the  close.  This  conjecture  appears  to  us  unnecessary.^  The 
prophecy  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  Many  critics  divide 
it  thus:  xvL-xvii.  IS;  then  xvii.  19-xi.  Knobel,  Maurer,  and 
Hitzig  put  the  former  under  Jehoiakim.  Hitzig  endeavours  to 
shew  that  xviL  19-xx.  belongs  to  Jehoiachin's  reign,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  XX.  7-18;  but  his  method  of  proof  is  precarious, 
though  his  ingenuity  is  never  at  fault.  Knobel  divides  xvii.  19- 
xx.  between  Jehoiakim  and  Zedekiah ;  and  Maurer  nearly  agrees 
with  the  same  date. 

Chaps.  xxL-xxiv.  contain  a  prophetic  discourse  describing  the 
corruptness  of  kings  and  false  prophets.  Part  of  it  was  delivered 
towards  the  end  of  Zedekiah's  reign,  when  the  Chaldeans  were 
commencing  to  besie&;e  Jerusalem.  JParts  of  it  had  been  delivered 
before  under  Jehoiakim  and  Jehoiachin;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
apportion  them  as  here  repeated  and  interwoven  with  the  dis- 
course unchronolog^caily.  Jehoiakim  had  requested  the  prophet 
to  inquire  of  the  Lord  for  his  country.  Here  the  discourse 
appears  in  a  much  enlarged  and  altered  form,  the  prophet  taking 
the  opportunity  of  combining  in  a  written  shape  what  he  had  said 
about  the  great  men  and  leaders  of  the  people,  as  well  as  about 
the  royal  house  and  the  future  of  the  kingdom.  The  causes  of 
the  great  evils  then  present  or  impending  are  traced ;  and  Messi-* 
anic  hopes  are  miuglei  with  sorrowful  declarations.  He  adds  a 
vision  respecting  the  future  of  the  people  carried  away  and  those 

1  Gott  in  der  Gesoliiob^  ?oI.  i.  p.  414. 
VOL.  uz.  7 
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left  behind.  The  vision,  however,  is  not  what  is  properly  so- 
called,  but  the  result  of  calm  reflection.  He  did  not  see  the  two 
baskets  of  figs  in  an  ecstatic  state,  else  he  would  not  have  written 
"the  Lord  shewed  me."  Amos  is  the  original  from  which 
Jeremiah  formed  the  vision  (Amos  vii.  1,  4,  and  viii.  1-3). 

Chaps.  XXV.,  xxvi.  For  a  series  of  years  Jeremiah,  after  the 
example  of  other  prophets,  and  in  Jehovah's  service,  had  earnestly 
exhorted  the  people  to  reform  their  ways,  but  in  vain ;  where- 
fore the  Lord  now  brings  upon  Judah  and  all  the  nations  round 
about  a  people  from  the  north,  who  make  an  utter  destruc- 
tion, and  inflict  a  just  retribution.  When  seventy  years  are 
accomplished,  the  hostile  nation  itself  shall  be  punished  with 
perpetual  desolations.  At  the  command  of  Jehovah,  Jeremiah 
takes  the  wine  cup  of  His  fury,  and  causes  all  the  nations  to 
drink  of  it — Judah  and  Egypt,  the  Philistines,  Edom,  Moab, 
and  Ammon,  the  Phenicians,  and  all  the  Arabians,  together 
with  the  Persians  and  Modes ;  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  north 
and  of  the  world.  They  shall  drink  and  fall  a  prey  to  the 
sword.  The  Lord  sets  up  the  shout  of  battle  against  His  land 
and  against  all  the  earth.  An  evil  comes  from  the  north,  and 
Jehovah  covers  the  surface  of  the  whole  earth  with  the  bodies  of 
4ihe  slain.  All  the  leaders  of  the  people  mourn,  because  destruc- 
tion approaches  them.  The  voice  of  their  cry  is  heard  already ; 
for  the  Lord  has  destroyed  in  His  anger  the  habitations,  tne 
abodes  of  peace. 

According  to  the  title,  the  oracle  was  delivered,  at  least  in 
substance,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim. 

The  thirteenth  verse  runs  thus :  "  And  I  will  bring  upon  that 
land  all  my  words  which  I  have  pronounced  against  it,  even  all 
that  is  written  in  this  book  which  Jeremiah  hath  prophesied 
against  all  the  nations."  This  verse  is  obviously  a  later  inter- 
polation, for  it  refers  to  the  addition  made  to  his  prophecies  in 
the  fiftieth  and  fifty-first  chapters.  Ewald  also  thinks  that  the 
words  in  the  twelfth  verse,  "  the  king  of  Babylon  and,"  "  and 
the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  will  make  it  perpetual  desola- 
tions, and  I  will  bring  upon  that  land  all  my  words  which  I 
have  pronoimced  against  it,  even  all  that  is  written  in  this  book, 
which  Jeremiah  hath  prophesied  against  all  the  nations,"  are 
not  original.^  We  may  go  farther,  with  Hitzig,  and  pronounce 
lU.-14a.  supposititious,  because  the  seventy  years'  captivity  in 
Babjrlon  is  too  specific  to  be^  pronounced  in  the  fourth  year  ot 
Jehoiakim.'  It  certainly  interrupts  the  connection,  which  reada 
well  without  it.  Havemick,  as  usual,  defends  the  authenticity 
of  every  part  of  the  chapter. 

*  Die  Propheten  des  alten  Bnndei,  toL  ii.  pp.  134,  18^. 

*  Der  Prophet  Jeremia,  pp.  19S,  199. 
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The  word  "HB^  in  the  twenty^sixth  yersoy  equivalent  to  7^51 
by  the  canon  Atbash,  did  not  proceed  from  Jeremiah.  Neither 
did  it  in  li.  41.  In  both  instances  it  is  omitted  by  the  LXX. 
The  prophet  never  uses  such  circumlocutions. 

The  twenty-sixth  chapter  relates  to  the  great  danger  into 
which  Jeremiah  came,  and  his  deliverance  from  it.  According 
to  the  title,  it  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  Jehoiakim's  reign. 
With  this  agree  the  contents,  for  nothing  of  the  Chaldeans  is 
fainted  at ;  and  the  king  of  Egypt  was  a  friend  of  Jehoiakim, 
according  to  the  twentieth  and  following  verses. 

Chap,  xxvii.  Jeremiah  is  desired  to  take  yokes  ^nd  put  them 
on  his  neck,  and  send  them  to  the  neighbouring  kings  to  inti- 
mate that  God,  who  had  created  the  earth,  had  given  them  all 
into  the  hands  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  therefore  every  nation 
which  refused  to  bear  the  yoke  should  be  terribly  punished. 
Hence  he  exhorts  them  to  yield,  and  not  to  believe  false  pro- 
phets. Nothing  else  than  their  captivity  would  be  the  conse- 
Suenoe  of  reAisal.  The  prophet  also  addresses  the  king  of 
udah,  advising  him  to  b€».r  the  yoke,  warning  him  of  the  de- 
struction which  should  follow  rebellion,  and  of  the  false  prophets 
whom  God  had  not  sent,  and  who  would  plunge  him  into  ruin. 
He  also  speaks  to  the  priests  and  people  to  give  no  heed  to  the 
prophecy  of  the  sacred  vessels  being  soon  brought  back  from 
Babylon.  True  prophets  should  rather  make  intercession  to 
God  that  the  vessels  might  not  be  taken  to  Babylon;  all  the 
remaining  vessels  should  be  carried  thither,  and  continue  till  the 
day  of  visitation. 

According  to  the  title,  this  oracle  belongs  to  the  beginning 
of  Jehoiakim's  reign.  The  name  Jehoiakim,  however,  must  be 
incorrect,  because  it  contradicts  internal  evidence.  Zedekiah 
should  stand  instead  of  Jehoialdm.  Ewald  thinks  that  the  mis- 
takeof  the  one  name  for  the  other  arose  in  transcription ;  a  con- 
jecture very  improbable,  because  there  is  little  similarity  between 
the  names.  It  is  likely  that  the  whole  title  is  supposititious, 
having  been  made  out  of  xxvi.  1.  The  LXX.  want  it.  "The 
beginning  of  the  reign"  is  an  indefinite  expression,  which  the 
prophet  himself  would  have  made  specific.  It  agrees  well  with 
the  contents,  for  after  Zedekiah  had  been  appointed  vassal  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  there  was  great  dissatisfaction  among  the 
people  with  the  Babylonian  y<Mce,  so  that  representatives  of  the 
surrounding  peoples  met  together  in  Jerusalem  to  consult  how 
th^  might  make  common  cause  against  the  great  oppressor. 

The  seventh  verse  runs  thus:  "And  all  nations  shall  serve 
him,  and  his  son,  and  his  son's  son,  imtil  the  very  time  of  his 
land  come :  and  then  many  nations  and  great  kings  shall  serve 
themselves  of  him.'' 
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This  yerse  is  wanting  in  the  LXX.,  and  must  have  been  ab- 
sent from  their  copy  of  the  Hebrew.  Though  Jeremiah  had 
predicted  the  fall  of  Babylon,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  would 
carry  it  in  this  place  beyond  the  third  generation.  The  verse 
is,  therefore,  a  vatidniutn  ex  eventu,  as  Movers,  Hitzig,  and  De 
Wette  have  perceived.  From  the  sixteenth  to  the  twenty-second 
verse  is  also  spurious,  containing  a  taticinium  ex  eventu.  There 
is  a  prolixity  ivovcl  the  eighteenth  to  the  end  which  is  not  Jere- 
miah's. Nor  is  the  Greek  text  authentic  or  complete  at  this 
place.  We  do  not  agree  with  Hitzig  in  rejecting  the  thirteenth 
verse  as  also  interpolated. 

Chap,  xxviii.  This  chapter  is  directed  against  a  false  prophet, 
Hananiah,  whose  death  is  foretold  within  the  year.  It  is  closely 
connected  with  the  last  chapter,  and  belongs  to  the  same  time. 
The  title  is :  "  And  it  came  to  pass  the  same  year,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah,  in  the  fourth  year, 
and  in  the  fifth  month,  that  Hananiah,"  etc.  Here  we  have 
first  a  designation  of  time,  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah^ 
followed  by  the  too  specific  designations,  the  fourth  year^  and  the 
fifth  month.  All  this  did  not  proceed  from  Jeremiah  himself, 
who  wrote  only  as  far  as  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  a  later  inter- 
polator inserting  the  words  in  the  fourth  i/?ar,  in  the  fifth  month, 
Hitzig's  opinion  differs  from  ours ;  but  it  is  too  ingenious  to  be 
adopted.  He  agrees  so  far,  however,  as  to  hold  that  only  part 
of  the  title  is  authentic. 

Ohap.  xxix.  This  chapter  contains  an  epistle  addressed  by 
Jeremiah  to  the  persons  carried  away  to  Babylon  with  Jeconiah. 
It  exhorts  them  to  compose  themselves  quietly  in  their  new 
abode,  and  give  no  heed  to  false  prophets,  l^hey  should  not 
return  till  the  lapse  of  seventy  years,  according  to  Jehovah's 
gracious  purpose.  As  for  those  who  had  remained  in  the  land, 
extreme  disaster  awaited  them  for  their  disobedience  to  the 
divine  word.     He  then  shews  the  fearful  end  of  two  Ijang  pro- 

Jhets.     Because  Shemaiah  had  written  letters  to  the  people  at 
erusalem,  Jeremiah  foretells  his  doom. 

This  epistle  was  sent  in  the  beginning  of  Zedekiah's  reign. 
Verses  16-20  are  not  in  the  LXX. 

The  three  chapters  xxvii.,  xxviii.,  xxix.,  were  interpolated  and 
£umished  with  various  glosses  by  a  later  hand  than  Jeremiah's, — 
some  think  by  the  Deutero-Isaiah.  This  has  been  inferred  from 
the  forms  of  the  names  n^DI*  for  IH^DT,  n^pTX  for  !in*pTV, 
n^)p*  etc.,  and  from  the  predicate  K^S^ii  so  frequently  appended 
to  the  name  of  the  prophet  (xxviii.  6,  6,  10-12,  15 ;  xxix.  1), 
which  is  wanting  in  the  Septuagint  The  shortening  of  the 
termination  XTT  into  HJ"  must  have  proceeded  from  a  transcriber 
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who  lived  a  century  after  Jeremiah,  since  the  orthography  was 
not  so  early  as  the  prophet's  time.  We  also  admit  that  Jeremiah 
himself'  did  not  affix  the  prophet  to  his  own  name.  A  copyist  or 
transcriber  put  it  there.  But  it  is  hazardous  to  infer  glosses 
and  an  extensive  elaboration  from  these  phenomena.  Such  hypo- 
thesis assumes  a  system,  and  one  person  acting  upon  it,  which 
we  cannot  perceive.  The  only  interpolations  are  those  already 
noticed  in  the  twenty-seventh  chapter.  A  regular  glossing 
or  working  over  of  the  text  either  by  the  Deutero-Isaiahy  or 
any  other  such  person,  is  hardly  perceptible  except  to  the  eye 
of  hypercriticism.  Anything  in  the  language  of  the  chapters 
that  shews  a  later  hand  is  too  imimportant  to  be  entitled  to  that 
character. 

Chap.  xxx.-xxxiii.  These  chapters  prophesy  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Jewish  state.  The  first  two  predict  the  future  of  the 
theocracy — ^its  complete  redemption.  Israel  and  Judah  shall  be 
saved ;  but  they  must  first  pass  through  severe  trials  which  do 
not  end  with  the  captivity.  Hopeless  as  the  condition  of  the 
ten  tribes  appears  to  be,  they  will  be  wonderfully  helped ; 
Judah,  too,  is  to  receive  forgiveness,  grace,  the  rich  efiusion 
of  the  Spirit,  and  imshaken  stability.  Here  the  hopes  and 
anticipations  of  the  prophet  take  a  high  flight.  His  spiritual 
forebodings  glance  into  the  future  with  marvellous  purity  of 
conception  when  he  sees  a  new  covenant  concluded  with  the 
church  by  Jehovah, — not  like  the  old  one,  which  is  as  good  as 
abolished — ^but  enduring  and  perpetual.  The  church  shall  then 
be  consummated  in  earthly  proeperify,  and  aU  its  members  enjoy 
immediate  fellowship  with  God.  The  language  is  here  adapted 
to  the  elevated  ideas  enunciated  by  the  prophet:  it  is  lively, 
vigorous,  figurative.  The  colours  in  which  the  future  glory  of 
the  theocracy  is  depicted  are  glowing,  as  is  exemplified  in  xxxi. 
7-14,  and  still  more  so  in  the  succeeding  verses,  where  the  strain 
merges  into  the  briefer  and  more  energetic  as  the  summit  of 
divine  hopes  and  promises  is  reached.  The  thirtieth  and  thirty- 
first  chapters  indicate  a  remarkable  advance  in  the  views  of 
Jeremiah,  placing  him  on  a  high  eminence  as  to  the  extent  and 
purity  of  his  ideal  anticipations  of  the  divine  kingdom  on  earth. 
The  thirty-second  and  thirty-third  chapters,  though  relating  to 
the  same  subject  with  the  two  preceding  ones,  are  less  elevated 
and  comprehensive  in  contents  and  tone.  They  predict  the 
restoration  of  Judah  and  Israel,  with  the  glorification  of  the 
theocracy. 

The  first  four  verses  of  chap.  xxx.  contain  the  title  and  an- 
nouncement of  the  contents  of  xxx.,  xxxi.,  and  are  longer  than 
usual,  because  the  oracle  is  difierent  fix)m  former  ones.  It  is 
evident  from  them  that  the  projdtecies  were  not  delivered  in 
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public^  but  wete  cotnpoeed,  within  the  prophet's  spirit,  out  of 
former  revelations  which  had  lain  in  their  quiet  depths  there  for 
a  considerable  time  till  they  could  be  enunciated  in  writing.  The 
(}ate  of  composition  is  after  the  tenth  year  of  Zedekiah's  reign. 

The  thirty-second  and  thirty-third  chapters  belong  to  the 
tenth  year  of  Zedekiah's  reign,  as  the  title  of  the  former  states. 
Why  they  were  placed  after  xxx.  and  xxxi.,  though  their  date 
is  a  little  earlier,  is  uncertain.  Hitzig  thinks  that  xxxii.  and 
xxxiii.  already  existed  in  writing  when  God  addressed  the  com- 
mand in  XXX.  2  to  the  prophet,  and  that  they  were  simply  ap- 
pended then;^  whereas  Ha vemick  accounts  for  the  fact  by  the 
nature  of  the  contents  which  are  more  comprehensive  in  xxx. 
and  xxxi.* 

Here  again  the  chtmters  in  question  (except  xxxii.)  are  said 
to  have  been  elaborated  by  a  later  hand — ^that  of  the  Deutero- 
Isaiah.  The  chief  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  style  and 
diction.  Compare  with  xxx.  10,  Is.  xl.  8,  10,  14,  xliii.  1,  xliv. 
1,  with  xxx.  17,  Is.  Ix.  15,  Ixii.  4 ;  xxxi.  13,  with  Is.  xlix.  13, 
etc. ;  xxxi.  3,  with  Is.  xliii.  4  ;  xxxi.  8,  with  Is.  xliii.  5,  xlix. 
12,  lix.  19  ;  xxxi.  9,  with  Is.  Ixiii.  16,  Ixiv.  7,  Iv.  12,  xlix.  10, 
Ixiii.  13  ;  xxxi.  10,  with  Is.  xl.  11 ;  xxxi.  10,  etc.,  with  Is.  xlix. 
1,  xliv.  23,  xlviii.  20  and  other  places ;  xxxi.  12,  with  Is.  Iviii. 
11 ;  xxxL  21,  with  Is.  Ixii.  10 ;  xxxi.  33,  compare  Is.  li.  7 ; 
xxxi.  34  with  Is.  liv.  13,  xliiL  26  j  xxxi.  35,  etc.,  with  Is.  Ixi. 
8 ;  xxxi.  35,  37,  with  Is.  xlii.  5^  xlv.  7,  li.  15 ;  xxxiii.  2,  with 
Is.  xlvi.  11,  xliii.  7,  etc.  ^  xxxiii.  3,  with  Is.  xlviii.  6.  Movers 
gives  an  additional  proof  of  it  in  Zechariah  viii.  7,  8,  where 
there  is  a  quotation  from  Jeremiah  xxxi.  7,  8,  33 ;  and  where 
the  author  is  spoken  of  (ver.  9)  as  one  that  lived  in  the  day 
when  the  foundation  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  was  laid ; 
whence  it  is  concluded  that  the  writer  must  have  been  contem- 
porary with  Zechariah  himself'  There  is  no  proper  quotation 
irom  Jeremiah  in  Zechariah,  viii.  7-9.  The  passage  is  made 
up  of  words  selected  from  different  prophets  ;  as  the  mention  of 
prophets  in  the  plural  attests.  Hence  Hitzig,  who  follows 
Movers  in  relying  upon  internal  evidence  for  the  Deutero- 
Isaiah's  elaboration  of  the  chapters,  justly  rejects  the  external 
arguments.  Be  Wette  adduces  as  another  argument  for  the 
interpolation  of  these  chapters,  the  introduction  of  the  Levites 
in  xxxiii.  18,  21,  which  is  thought  to  be  unsuitable  and  unlike 

Jeremiah's  view.*  The  words  D^TTl  D^JHS  /  to  the  priest,  the 
Lnpites,  standing  in  apposition  do  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Jere- 
miah.  They  are  found  m  Ezekiel  xliii.  19,  xliv.  15,  Is.  Ixvi.  21 ; 

1  Der  PropKet  Jeremia,  p.  241.  *  Einleitung  II.  2,  p.  218. 

'  De  atrinsque  recenBioiiu  ratio.  Jeremiae,  etc.,  p.  38,  39. 
«  KinleitTng,  i  217  b.  p.  32^. 
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in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  repeatedly,  and  in  Joshua  iiL  3. 
xxxiii.  14-26  are  wanting  in  the  LXX.  and  must  be  reckoned 
unauthentic.  Subtracting  this  passage,  the  rest  appears  to  us 
authentic,  xxx.  10,  11  are  wanting  in  the  LXX.,  and  supposed 
by  Movers  and  Hitzig  to  be  an  interpolation.  The  verses 
appear  again  both  in  the  Masoretic  text  and  the  Greek,  in  xlvi. 
27,  28.  Here,  however,  they  are  suitable  to  the  connexion ; 
whereas  in  xlvi.  27,  28,  they  are  improperly  repeated.  That 
they  were  not  written  by  Jeremiah  cannot  be  proved.  Gas* 
pari  has  shewn  that  they  contain  elements  characteristic  of 
the  prophet;  and  rightly  denies  their  interpolation.^  As  to 
the  internal  evidence  it  does  not  appear  to  us  conclusive.  That 
there  is  considerable  similarity  of  expression  between  parts  of 
Is.  xl.-lxvi.  and  these  chapters  we  admit ;  but  not  such  as  to  shew 
identity  of  authorship.  The  Deutero-Isaiah  had  Jeremiah's  pro- 
phecies in  view  in  different  places,  and  copied  various  expres* 
sions;  just  as  he  had  Jeremiah's  fate  in  view  when  he  wrote 
chap.  liii.  Besides,  prophecies  relating  to  the  same  subject,  par- 
ticularly to  the  ^ture  of  the  theocracy  looked  at  from  a  lofty 
and  comprehensive  ideal  stand-point,  naturally  bear  occasional 
marks  of  resemblance,  even  in  expression. 

The  thirty-fourth  chapter  from  the  beginning  to  the  seventh 
verse  inclusive,  contains  an  oracle  respecting  the  fate  of  Zede- 
kiah.  It  belongs  to  the  time  when  the  Chaldeans  besieged 
Jerusalem. 

Chap,  xxxiv.  8-22  contain  another  prophecy  occasioned  by 
the  re*  enslavement  of  those  whom  their  masters  had  set  free. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  time  as  the  last ;  a  little  later. 

Chap.  XXXV.  relates  to  the  Rechabites,  who,  when  the  Chal- 
deans first  overran  Judah  fled  into  the  capital  for  security. 
They  were  a  small  nomad  tribe  that  dwelt  on  the  desert-confineS 
of  Judah.  The  piece  belongs  to  the  termination  of  Jehoiakim's 
reign,  as  we  infer  from  the  11th  verse ;  B.C.  605. 

The  thirty-sixth  chapter  relates  how  the  book  of  Jeremiah's 
oracles  was  burnt  by  order  of  Jehoiakim,  and  subsequently 
restored  with  many  additions.  The  chapter  was  written  before 
the  death  of  the  king,  as  we  infer  from  the  30th  and  31st  verses. 

The  thirty-seventh  chapter  is  also  historicaL  It  refers  to 
the  treatment  of  Jeremiah  himself;  how  he  was  thrown  into  a 
dungeon  and  released,  but  still  kept  in  confinement.  The  date 
seems  to  be  late,  589  B.C.,  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah. 

The  thirty-eighth  chapter  refers  to  the  subsequent  treatment 
of  Jeremiah — ^how  he  was  thrown  into  a  miry  dungeon,  and 
delivered  from  it.     The  date  is  much  the  same  as  the  last 

1  See  Eodelbacli  and  Gnericke^s  ZeitBehrift  for  1843,  II.  p.  62,  et  ee^q. 
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chapter.  Indeed  the  two  are  connected  together  as  one  pieoe. 
The  thirty-ninth  chapter  is  also  a  part  of  the  narrative  com- 
mencing with  the  thirty-seventh,  describing  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem,  with  its  consequences ;  and  how  it  fared  with  the 
prophet  at  that  time.  Of  course  the  date  is  the  same  as  the 
thirty-seventh  and  thirty-eighth. 

The  last  half  of  the  28th  verse  of  chap,  xxxviii.  should  begin 
the  thirty-ninth  chapter,  viz.,  **  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Jeru- 
salem was  taken."  The  thirty-eighth  chapter  ends  withthe  words 
"  So  Jeremiah  abode  in  the  court  of  the  prison  imtil  the  day  that 
Jerusalem  was  taken."  After  the  beginning,  "  and  it  came  to 
pass  when  Jerusalem  was  taken,"  we  naturally  look  for  the  con* 
tinuation  of  Jeremiah's  history,  not  an  account  of  the  taking  of 
the  city  itself  which  follows  immediately  in  the  first  and  second 
verses  of  the  thirty-ninth  chapter.  The  connection  is  disturbed 
by  the  first  and  second  verses ;  whereas  the  third  verse  belongs 
to  the  commencing  words,  ^*  and  it  came  to  pass  when  Jerusalem 
was  taken."  Hence  the  suspicion  arises  that  the  first  and  second 
verses  were  a  later  interpolation.  This  is  confirmed  by  their 
contents,  which  are  taken  from  lii.  4-7,  and  2  Kings  xxv.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  LXX.  and  Syriac  omit  the  introduc- 
tion ;  that  is,  the  last  half  of  xxxviii.  28,  perceiving  that  it  did 
not  hang  well  together  with  the  first  and  second  verses  of  the 
thirty-ninth  chapter,  though  it  was  undoubtedly  authentic.  In 
like  manner  from  verses  four  till  thirteen  inclusive  proceeded 
from  the  same  interpoktor.  This  appears  from  internal  evidence. 
The  diction  is  not  Jeremiah's.  It  is  too  like  an  abridgment  of 
lii.  7-16;  from  which  also  it  was  taken.  The  history  of  Jere- 
miah begins  with  the  fourteenth  verse,  which  has  a  natural 
connexion  with  the  third ;  whereas  the  attachment  of  the  fourth 
to  the  third  is  awkward  and  unsuitable.  The  whole  piece  from 
four  till  thirteen  is  evidently  an  insertion  proceeding  from  one 
posterior  to  Jeremiah.  It  is  omitted  in  the  LXX.,  though  that 
fact  is  not  decisive  against  it.  It  does  not  agree  well  with  xl. 
1-6 ;  at  least  in  the  time  at  which  Jeremiah  was  favoured  by 
Nebuzar-adan  and  allowed  his  free  choice  to  go  to  Babylon  or 
remain  in  his  own  land.  How  could  the  prophet  have  been 
carried  as  &r  as  Bamah  in  chains,  as  is  related  in  xl.  1-6,  and 
yet  have  such  favour  shewn  him  by  Nebuchadnezzar  as  is  im- 
plied in  verses  11-13  of  the  thirty-ninth  chapter  ? 

Notwithstanding  the  obvious  nature  of  these  insertions,  they 
are  defended  by  Havemick  with  pertinacity  ;  as  was  to  be 
expected.^  Movers,  Hitzig,  and  Ewald  rightly  maintain  their 
spuriousness ;  which,  indeed,  had  been  noticed  by  others  before 
them. 

1  Emleitaog,  II.  2,  pp.  232,  233. 
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Chaps.  xl.-xliy.  In  these  chapters  it  Is  related  how  the  pro* 
phet,  and  the  remnant  of  the  Jews,  had  an  opportunity  of  settling 
peacefully  in  their  own  land  under  the  protection  of  Gedaliah, 
which  was  disastrously  prevented  by  Ishmael's  treacherous  con- 
duct. In  consequence  of  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  the  remnant 
of  the  Jews,  and  Jeremiah  himself  against  his  will,  were  taken 
to  Egypt  by  Johanan,  where  the  prophet  foretold  the  invasion 
and  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Chaldeans.  The  date  is 
implied  in  xl.  1.  It  was  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Chaldeans,  xliii.  8-13  was  delivered  in  Egypt.  In  the  title  (xl.  1) 
we  read,  "  the  word  that  came  to  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord,"  etc., 
leading  us  to  expect  an  oracle  ;  but  none  follows  till  xlii.  7.  All 
that  intervenes  is  historical  and  preparatory — ^viz.,  xl.  2-xlii.  6. 
The  forty-fourth  chapter  is  directed  agamst  idolatry,  with  a 
threatening  to  those  who  should  disobey.  This  oracle  was 
delivered  orally  in  upper  Egypt  before  an  assembly  of  the  Jews ; 
and  is  later  than  xliii.  8-13.  The  prophet,  faithful  to  his  calling, 
did  not  allow  his  countrymen  in  Egypt  to  adopt  the  prevailing 
idolatries  of  the  land  without  warning,  but  addressed  them  soon 
after  they  had  gone  down  thither. 

The  forty-fifth  chapter  contains  an  oracle  respecting  the  scribe 
Baruch,  to  the  effect  that  his  life  should  be  preserved  by  a 
special  providence.  According  to  date,  it  should  be  after  the 
thirty-sixth  chapter,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim. 

Chaps,  xlvi.'xlix.  contain  a  series  of  oracles  against  foreign 
nations,  seven  of  whom  are  selected  as  representatives  of  the  rest, 
that  each  may  form  the  subject  of  a  short  discourse. 

The  first  is  against  Egypt,  and  presupposes  the  defeat  of  the 
Egyptian  army  at  the  Euphrates  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kings 
xxiv.  7).  It  is  a  triumphal  discourse  respecting  the  downfall  of 
the  Egyptians  (xlvi.  1-12).  xlvi.  13-28  contains  a  threatening 
oracle  against  the  same  country  which  was  to  be  conquered  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Both  were  occasioned  by  Nebuchadnezzar's 
victory  over  Pharaoh-Necho,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim. 

The  fortynseventh  contains  an  oracle  against  the  Philistines. 
The  inscription  of  it  is,  "  The  word  of  the  Lord  that  came  to 
Jeremiah  the  prophet  against  the  Philistines,  before  that  Pharaoh 
smote  Gazah."  The  LXX.  have  instead  im  tov9  aXKo<f>v\ov^. 
The  clause  indicating  the  time,  ''before  that  Pharaoh  smote 
Oazah,''  is  supposed  by  Movers  and  De  Wette  to  be  false,  be- 
cause Jeremiah  prophesies  destruction  to  the  Philistines  from 
the  north,  not  from  Egypt  (ver.  2) ;  and  the  hard  attraction 
njn*  15T  Tl^JTi  1^^  is  suspicious.   The  contests  of  the  Chaldeans 

and  Egyptians  for  the  border  fortifications  appear  to  be  referred 
to.  History,  however,  fails  to  throw  light  on  the  point.  Yet 
there  is  no  good  ground  for  suspecting  the  notice  of  time  on  that 
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account.     The  same  hard  attraction  is  found  in  xiv.  1,  zlvi.  1, 
xlix.  34  ;  which  titles  cannot  be  all  of  later  origin. 

Chap,  xlviii.  contains  an  oracle  against  Moab.  This  forty- 
eighth  chapter  is  said  by  Moyers  to  contain  additions  out 
of  Isaiah  xv.,  xvi.,  especially  verses  29-38,  40,  43,  47,  etc. 
Hitzig,  improving  upon  this  hypothesis,  assumes  a  twofold 
interpolation,  chiefly  by  the  Deutero-Isaiah,  but  also  by  a 
second  hand.  He  even  undertakes  to  shew  the  respective 
work  of  each.  The  verses  proceeding  from  the  former  are 
pointed  out  as  16,  17,  26,  27,  and  the  basis  of  40-42.  From 
the  latter  came  7,  40,  51,  44,  taken  from  Jeremiah,  and  45,  46 
from  other  authors ;  besides  various  changes  in  verses  elsewhere. 
The  interpolations  of  this  second  person  are  said  to  discover 
unacquaintedness  with  historical  and  topographical  relations^ 
and  a  want  of  mastery  over  the  Hebrew  language.  Hence  he  is 
put  into  the  Maccabean  period ;  where  Hitzig  places  not  a  few 
psalms.^  There  is  too  much  subjectivity  in  the  reasoning  which 
the  ingenious  critic  employs.  It  is  sufficient  to  account  ^r  what 
are  fixed  upon  as  interpolations  to  maintain  that  the  prophet  has 
freely  reproduced  the  prophecies  of  Baalam  and  Isaiah  ag^ainst 
Moab.  His  imitation  of  them  is  at  times  feeble  and  tame,  as  in 
verses  43,  44  ;  but  this  is  all  that  can  well  be  admitted,  with  the 
exception  of  the  text  having  occasionally  inferior  readings  to 
those  in  the  LXX.,  and  therefore  to  be  corrected  by  the  Qreek. 
Havemick  has  endeavoured  to  refiite  the  arguments  of  Hitzig ; 
each  writer  looking  at  the  subject  from  an  opposite  stand-pointy 
and  taking  into  it  nis  own  subjectivity  pretty  largely. 

Chap.  xlix.  1-6  is  against  Ammon. 

Chap.  xlix.  7-22  is  against  Edom. 

Chap.  xlix.  23-27  is  against  Damascus. 

Chap.  xlix.  28-33  is  against  Arabia. 
The  date  of  this  series  of  prophecies  belongs  to  the^  reign  of 
Jehoiakim. 

Chap.  xlix.  34-39  is  against  Elam.  According  to  the  title  the 
oracle  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  Zedekiah's  reign.  But  Hit- 
zig, after  Movers,  argues  that  it  is  incorrect,  and  that  the  date 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  prophecies,  from  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  place  occupied  by  the  prophecy  here  and  in  xxv.  5 ; 
the  similarity  of  verse  36  to  32,  and  of  39  to  6,  37,  38.  This  is 
precarious.     We  are  inclined  to  abide  by  the  title  as  it  is.     The 

LXX.  do  not  give  the  original  title  {rh  l^tXA/i)  D  aSD. 

Chaps.  1.,  li.  These  chapters  contain  a  prophecy  against  Baby- 
lon, which  belongs,  according  to  the  subjoined  epilogue,  to  the 
fourth  year  of  Zedekiah  (li.  59-64).     They  are  either  spurious 

^  Der  Piopliet  Jeremia,  p.  367. 
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or  interpolated.  The  choice  lies  between  the  two  opinions  ;  for 
the  hypothesis  of  their  authenticity,  though  defended  by  Hengs- 
tenberg,  Havemick,  Keil,  and  others,  must  be  abandoned.  In- 
ternal evidence  is  too  strong  against  it.  After  the  example  of 
Eichhom,  their  spuriousness  has  been  held  by  Von  Colin,  Gram- 
berg,  Maurer,  Knobel,  and  Ewald.  On  the  other  hand.  Movers, 
De  Wette,  and  Hitzig  believe  that  they  have  been  interpolated 
and  altered.  The  question  respecting  their  authenticity  is  thus 
one  of  degree.  Unless  their  absolute  authenticity  be  mamtained, 
it  remains  to  be  shewn  whether  they  were  wholly  or  partially 
written  by  a  later  hand.  On  such  a  point  it  is  not  surprising 
that  good  judges  of  Hebrew  should  differ  ;  because  their  own 
subjectivity  mingles  with  the  judgment  pronounced. 

Instead  of  believing  that  the  Deutero-Isaiah  retouched,  inter- 
polated, and  altered  these  chapters  which  were  originally  written 
oy  Jeremiah,  we  incline  to  think  that  they  were  composed  by 
another  than  the  prophet.  The  view  that  they  were  xoroughi 
aver  and  interwoven  with  his  own  matter,  by  a  later  hand,  is  cer- 
tainly ingenious ;  and  ingeniously  is  it  carried  out  by  Movers 
and  Hitzig ;  but  it  is  unlike  the  age  and  its  characteristics. 
Modem  and  Teutonic  in  its  natiu'e,  we  can  scarcely  believe  its 
actual  existence  in  the  case  before  us. 

In  favour  of  Jeremiah  may  be  adduced,  first,  the  language, 
style,  and  imagery.  Thus  in  1.  16,.  ''Cut  off  the  tower  from 
Babylon  and  him  that  handleth  the  sickle  in  the  time  of  har- 
vest :  for  the  fear  of  the  oppressing  sword  they  shall  turn  every 
one  to  his  people,  and  they  shall  flee  every  one  to  his  own  land ; 
with  which  compare  xlvL  16,  "And  they  said.  Arise  and  let  us 

S  again  to  our  own  people  and  to  the  land  of  our  nativity  from 
B  oppressing  sword.''  Again,  li.  1,  ''Behold  I  will  raise  up 
Against  Babylon  and  against  them  that  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
them  that  rise  up  against  me,  a  destroying  wind  ; "  with  which 
compare  iv.  11,  "  At  that  time  shall  it  be  said  to  this  people  and 
to  Jerusalem,  A  dry  wind  of  the  high  places  in  the  wilderness,** 
etc.  In  li.  7  we  r^ul,  "  Babylon  hath  been  a  golden  cup  in  the 
Lord's  hand,  that  made  all  the  earth  drunken :  the  nations  have 
drunken  of  her  wine,"  etc.  Compare  with  this  xxv.  15,  16, 
**  Take  the  wine  cup  of  this  fury  at  my  hand,  and  cause  all  the 
nations,  to  whom  I  send  thee,  to  drink  it.  And  they  shall  drink 
it  and  be  moved  and  be  mad,''  etc.  Compare  also  li.  55  with 
xlvii.  4,  xxv.  10,  V.  22.  The  force  of  this  argument  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  a  judge  of  Hebrew  diction  and  linguistic  pecu- 
liarities. It  is  impossible  to  read  1.  1-20  and  not  be  struck  with 
the  correspondence  of  style.     It  is  most  strongly  marked  there. 

Secondly.  The  epilogue  has  been  adduced  in  favour  of  Jere- 
miah's authorship.     It  has  been  said  that  the  epilogue  itself 
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bears  the  peculiar  complexion  of  the  prophet's  symbolising,  and 
attests  the  authenticity  of  the  oracle.  Tne  time  assigned  by  it 
to  the  oracle  is  Zedekiah's  fourth  year. 

Thirdly.  Bleek  thinks  that  the  sanctuary  on  Zion  was  still 
standing,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  because  we  read  in 
1.  5,  and  li.  50,  ^*  They  shall  ask  the  way  to  Zion  with  their  faces 
thitherward,  saying,"  etc.,  and  "  Ye  that  have  escaped  the  sword, 
go  away,  stand  not  still :  remember  the  Lord  afar  off,  and  let 
Jerusalem  come  into  your  mind."  "And  my  blood  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Chaldea,  shall  Jerusalem  say"  (li.  35).^  These 
passages  simply  express  the  hopes  and  longings  of  the  prophet 
respecting  the  future,  without  implying  the  actual  existence  of 
the  temple  and  the  city  at  the  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  against  Jeremiah's  author* 
ship  is  weighty  and  preponderating. 

First.  Internal  evidence  shews  that  the  chapters  were  written 
after  Jerusalem's  destruction.  Strangers,  the  Chaldeans,  had 
wasted  the  land  and  made  it  empty.  They  had  destroyed  the 
city,  plundered  the  temple,  and  depopulated  the  country.  Thus 
we  read,  "  Israel  is  a  scattered  sheep ;  the  lions  have  dnven  him 
away :  first  the  king  of  Assyria  hath  devoured  him ;  and  last 
this  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  hath  broken  his  bones" 
(li.  17).  In  1.  28  and  li.  11,  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord/ a  temple  is 
spoken  of;  and  in  li.  34,  it  is  said,  "Nebuchadnezzar  the  king 
of  Babylon  hath  devoured  me,  he  hath  crushed  me,  he  hath 
made  an  empty  vessel,  he  hath  swallowed  me  up  like  a  dragon, 
he  hath  fill^  his  beUy  with  my  delicates,  he  hath  cast  me 
out."  "  Strangers  are  come  into  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Lord's 
house"  (li.  51).  Such  expressions  shew  that  the  city  and 
temple  had  been  destroyed.  And  when  we  read,  "the  Lord 
hath  raised  up  the  spirit  of  the  kings  of  the  Medes,  for  hitf 
device  is  a^inst  Babylon  to  destroy  it ;"  the  time  is  brought  to 
the  first  victories  of  Cyrus.  It  would  also  appear  from  L  33, 
"  The  children  of  Israel  and  the  children  of  Judah  were  oppressed 
together :  and  all  that  took  them  captives  held  them  fast ;  they 
refused  to  let  them  go;"  that  the  captivity  had  continued  for 
some  time.  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  middle  of  the  exile  at 
least.  If,  therefore,  Jeremiah  were  the  writer,  he  must  have 
been  ninety  years  old ;  which  is  improbable.  He  entered  on  his 
prophetic  ministry  in  the  thirteenth  of  Josiah,  i.e.,  627  B.C. 

Secondly.  A  number  of  repetitions  occur  which  Jeremiah  him- 
self would  hardly  make.  Some  are  bare  and  bald,  as  1.  44*46  of 
xlix.  19-21 ;  1.  40  of  xlix.  18.  Others  are  more  elaborate  and 
worse  than  the  original.   Compare,  for  example,  li.  15-19  with  its 

1  Einleitimg,  in  d.  a.  Teitam.  pp.  479,  480. 
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original,  x.  12-16.  Here  the  nineteentli  verse  is  altered  for  the 
worse  from  the  sixteenth  of  the  tenth  chapter.  In  x.  16  the  sense 
18  natural  and  proper :  "  Israel  is  the  rod  of  his  inheritance ;  the 
Lord  of  hosts  is  nis  name;"  whereas,  in  li.  19,  by  omitting 

hi$i^.j  inSrjJ  tS^B^'  refers  to  Jehovah,  the  suffix  in  IH^O) 
meaning  Jacob.  Another  example  of  the  same  kind  is  1.  41,  4^, 
taken  from  vi.  22,  23. 

Thirdly.  There  is  consi4erable  similarity  between  L  27,  li.  40, 
and  Is.  xxxiv.  6,  etc. ;  also  between  1.  39  and  Is.  xxxiv.  14, 
xiii.  20,  21.  Some  explain  this  correspondence  by  Jeremiah's 
imitation  of  the  ideas  and  expressions  in  Is.  xxxiv.  But  this 
assumes  the  authenticity  of  the  latter,  which  is  now  generally 
abandoned.  The  Deutero- Isaiah  appears  not  only  in  these  cor- 
respondences, but  in  many  others ;  as  1. 17, 33,  compare  Is.  lii.  4 ; 
1.  8,  li  6,  9,  compare  Is.  lii.  11,  xlviii.  20.  vt?*!^  Vhnp  (Jer. 
1-  29,  IL  6),  7^3  (Jer.  1.  34),  comp.  Is.  xli.  14,  xlvii.  4.     Hence 

the  Deutero-Isaiah  seems  to  have  had  to  do  with  these  chapters 
of  Jeremiah's  book. 

Fourthly.  Various  expressions  point  to  a  later  date  than  Jere- 
miah, such  as,  ''  The  Lord  hath  raised  up  the  spirit  of  the  kings 
of  the  Modes"  (li.  11).  In  accordance  with  this  is  the  express 
mention  of  the  Medes  as  the  destroyers  of  Babylon  (li.  28) ; 
whereas  Jeremiah  himself  speaks  of  that  people  drinking  of  the 
cup  of  destruction  prior  to  Babylon  (xxv.  25),  which  Havemick 
wrongly  interprets  of  the  punishment  of  many  peoples  by  the 
Chaldeans.^     D^MD  Babylonian  prefects  (li.  23,  28,  57)  is  not  a 

Jeremiah-word,  but  one  of  Ezekiel  and  the  Deutero-Isaiah. 
D^3  ii/ing  prophets,  is  also  a  term  of  the  Deutero-Isaiah,  not 

of  Jeremiah.  In  like  manner,  the  play  upon  *nE^  for  v^S  G^* 
41) ;  *5p  3?  heart  of  mine  opponents  for  D^fe^J  (li.  1),  could 
not  have  proceeded  from  the  prophet  himself,  but  betray  a  later 
writer  living  in  Babylon.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  exact  know- 
ledge of  localities.  Thus  the  sower  in  Babylon  is  mentioned 
(1.  16),  because  there  were  cultivated  fields  within  the  walls. 
The  principal  gods  and  idols  of  the  Babylonians  are  also  referred 
to  in  1.  2,  38  ;  li.  44. 

Fifthly.  The  spirit  and  tone  are  unlike  Jeremiah's.  They  pro- 
ceed from  a  contemporary  penetrated  with  the  lively  feelings  of 
the  present,  whose  nopes  are  raised,  whose  zeal  is  kindled,  and 
who  gives  utterance  to  an  impatient  desire  of  revenge.  Thus 
the  enemy  is  addressed  repeatedly  and  directly  to  come  up 
against  Babylon.  Sarcasm  is  poured  upon  her,  and  an  exidting 
joy  exhibited  over  her  (1.  14, 15,  21,  ^6,  27, 29 ;  U.  11 ;  1.  24-31). 

1  Eiolmtnikg  IL  2,  p.  243. 
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All  this  does  not  resemble  Jeremiah,  who  breathes  a  spirit  of 
pity  and  lamentation  rather  than  of  impatient  revenge.  Fero- 
cious joy  is  far  from  his  nature.  But  the  Deutero-Isaiah  ridi- 
cules idols,  and  exults  with  fierce  delight  over  the  downfall  of 
Babylon. 

Sixthly.  Ewald  conjectures  that  the  writer  lived  in  Judea,  rely- 
ing upon  L  5,  28,  44 ;  li.  46,  54.*  These  passages,  however, 
do  not  bear  out  the  assumption.  On  the  contrary,  li.  10,  "The 
Lord  hath  brought  forth  our  righteousness:  come,  and  let  us 
declare  in  Zion  the  work  of  the  Lord  our  God,"  is  against  it. 
The  Deutero-Isaiah  did  not  live  in  Judea,  but  Babylon,  and  was 
one  of  the  exiles  himself.  Herzfeld,  adopting  Ewald's  conjec- 
ture respecting  the  abode  of  the  writer,  throws  out  the  query 
whether  he  was  not  Habakkuk.^  For  this  we  can  perceive  no 
foundation,  except  the  very  slender  rdationship  between  li.  58 
and  Hab.  ii.  13.  Bunsen  attributes  these  chapters,  with  the 
exception  of  the  epilogue,  to  Baruch  in  Egypt,  thirty  years  after 
the  people  had  been  carried  captive  to  Babylon.^  We  are  unable 
to  agree  with  this  view.  The  considerations  adduced  in  its 
favour  appear  insufficient. 

As  to  the  testimony  of  the  epilogue  which  puts  the  oracle  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah,  it  avails  nothing,  because  the  piece 

is  not  authentic.  It  was  an  old  marginal  gloss  as  far  as  TrT}) 
in  the  sixty-fourth  verse.  The  fifty-eighth  terminates  with 
Ifiy^l ;  and  the  same  word  occurs  again  in  the  sixty-fourth  verse, 

after  TV/^,  so  that  in^D*!^  **l!n  HiTTy,  which  now  terminate 
the  sixty-fourth  verse,  originally  formed  the  end  of  the  fifty- 
eighth.     The  repeated  IfiJ^^I  shews  this. 

III.  Chap.  lit. — The  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  professedly  ter- 
minate with  the  sixty-fourth  verse  of  the  fifty-first  chapter,  ad 
the  language,  ^'  thus  far  the  words  of  Jeremiah"  intimates.  In 
reality,  however,  they  end  with  the  forty-ninth  chapter,  for  the 
fiftieth  and  fifty-first  were  attributed  to  him  by  mistake.  The 
fifty-second  chapter  forms  a  historical  appendix,  describing  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  later  fortunes  of  Jehoiachin.  It  is 
almost  verbally  the  same  as  2  Kings  xxiv.  18-xxv.  30.  Besides 
the  closing  terms  of  li.  64,  which  fairly  imply  a  different  writer 
from  Jeremiah,  the  author  speaks  of  certain  persons  in  Jerusalem 
who  were  carried  away,  as  if  he  did  not  know  them ;  whereas 
the  prophet  was  but  too  well  acquainted  with  them.  The  con- 
struction 3  for  into  (11,  12)  is  not  Jeremiah's  ;  and  the  form  of 

Jehoiachin's  name  in  the  thirty-first  verse  is  not  that  which  he 

>  Die  Propheten  des  alten  Bundcs,  toI.  ii.  pp.  492,  498. 

'  Gescldcate  des  Yolkes  Israel,  p.  285. 

'  Gott.  in  der  Geschichte,  toL  i.  p.  437,  et  seqq. 
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uses.  We  must  therefore  hold  that  the  prophet  did  not  write 
this  appendix  to  serve  as  a  historical  account  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  a  supplement  to  the  nar- 
rative. Had  he  done  so  he  must  have  been  ninety  years  old, 
which  is  possible,  but  not  likely.  Havemick  attempts  to  shew 
its  authenticity  as  Jeremiah's  production,  without  success.^  Some 
think,  with  De  "Wette,*  that  it  was  taken  from  2  Kings.  But 
19-23  contain  more  copious  particulars  than  those  in  2  Kings 
XXV.  15-17 ;  and  if  the  writer  of  Jer.  lii.  had  another  source 
besides,  why  did  he  not  compile  the  chapter  in  his  own  fashion, 
more  characteristically  P  Besides,  verses  28-30  are  wanting  in 
2  Kings.  They  are  wanting  in  the  LXX.,  and  therefore  such 
as  think  2  Kings  the  original  of  the  chapter  assume  their  inter- 
polation, for  which  there  is  no  valid  reason.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  the  number  given  in  Jer.  lii.  28-30,  of  those 
who  were  carried  into  captivity  is  4,600 ;  while  in  2  Kings  xxiv. 
14,  16,  we  find  10,000.  In  lii.  28,  the  seventh  year  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar  stands  for  the  eighth  in  2  Kings  xxiv.  12.  Ewald 
regards  the  chapter  as  an  extract  from  the  annals  of  the  king- 
dom, which  is  not  improbable.'  The  preceding  chapters  (1.,  li.) 
must  have  occupied  their  present  place  when  this  appendix  was 
put  after  them  to  complete  the  narrative  of  the  final  fortunes  of 
Jerusalem  and  its  inhabitants.  The  view  of  Lowth  and  others 
respecting  the  chapter  in  question,  viz.,  that  it  properly  belongs 
to  Lamentations,  and  serves  as  an  exordium  to  them,  must  be 
rejected.* 

IV.  The  TEXTS  of  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint  Jeremiah 
COMPARED  AND  ESTIMATED. — The  prophccies  of  Jeremiah  are  dif- 
ferently arranged  in  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint.  In  the  Greek 
version  those  relating  to  foreign  nations  occupy  another  position, 
coining  after  xxv.  14.  The  following  table  will  shew  the  dif- 
ference : — 


HEBRKW. 

Chap.  xxv.  15-38 

xxvi. 

xxvii. 

xxviii. 


XXX. 


xxxu. 
xxxiii. 


>9 

>> 
>9 

99 


GBEEX. 

Chap,  xxxii.  1-24. 
„      xxxiii. 
xxxiv. 

XXXV. 

XXX  vi. 
xxxvii. 
xxxviii. 
xxxix. 

xl. 


1  Einleit.  II.  2,  pp.  248,  249. 

>  Die  Propheten  a.  a.  Bondes,  toI.  ii.  p.  22. 

*  Lectnrei  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  zzi.  p.  178,  ed.  Stowe. 
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Chap,  xxxiv. 

XXXV. 


GBEBK. 


99 
» 
99 
99 
99 
99 
» 

99 
» 
99 

» 

» 

» 
99 
99 
99 
99 


XXXVl. 

xxxvii. 

xxxviii. 

xxxix. 

xl. 

xli. 

xlii. 

xliii. 

xliv. 

xlv. 

xlvi. 

xlvii. 

xlviii. 

xlix.  1-6 

xlix.  7-22 

xlix.  23-27 

xlix.  28-33 

xlix.  34-39 

••       ■  ■  •  •  • 

-U*     •  •  «  t 

lii. 


Chap. 

xli. 
xlii. 

xliii. 

xliv. 

xlv. 

xlvi. 

xlvii. 

xlviii. 

xlix 

1. 

li.  1-31. 

li.  31,  etc. 

xxvi. 

xxix.  1-7. 

xxxi. 

XXX.  1-6. 

xxix.  7-22. 

XXX.  12-16. 

XXX.  6-11. 

XXV.  34-39. 

xxvii. 

xxviii. 

lii. 

The  change  in  the  order  of  these  prophecies  may  be  seen  thus  :— 


HEBREW. 

Oracle  against  Egypt 

Philistines 
Moab 

Ammon    . . . 
Edom 
Damascus 
Kedar 
Elam 
Babylon  ... 


Elam. 

Egypt. 

I^abylon. 

Philistines. 

Edom. 

Ammon. 

Kedar. 

Damascus. 

Moab. 


The  arrangement  in  the  Hebrew  is  better  than  that  in  the 
Greek.  As  in  chap.  xxv.  19,  Egypt  is  put  first  and  Elam  last ; 
so  in  the  Hebrew  of  chaps,  xlvi.-xlix.  the  oracle  against  Effypt 
stands  at  the  head,  and  those  against  Elam  and  Babylon  last. 
The  Greek  translators  placed  Elam  at  the  head  because  that 

Sower  attracted  most  interest  at  the  time.     In  addition  to  this 
iversity,  the  Greek  not  only  omits  single  words  and  sentences, 
but  also  longer  pieces,  as  viii.  10-12 ;  x.  6-8,  10 ;  xvii  1-4 ;  xxiii. 
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7,  8;  xxix,  16-20;  xxx.  10,  11;  xxxiii.  14-26;  xxzix.  4-13; 
xlviii.  40,  41 ;  U.  46-49. 

SucIl  Tariations,  with  others  of  greater  or  less  extent,  existed 
at  a  very  early  period.  They  were  in  the  oldest  Latin  versions ; 
and  were  noticed  both  by  Origen  and  Jerome.  They  even  pre- 
ceded the  Qxeek  translation. 

Jerome^  whom  Grabe  foUows,  attributes  these  deviations  to 
the  mistakes  of  transcribers.  This  cannot  be  maintained,^  be- 
cause the  phenomena  are  not  similar  in  the  other  books.  Why 
should  copyists  have  blmidered  over  Jeremiah's  text  far  more 
than  they  did  over  others?  The  hypothesis  of  a  doable  re- 
cension has  fomid  favour  with  many  critics.  Thus  Eichhom 
holds  that  Jeremiah  made  two  recensions ;  the  first  of  which  was 
in  s^arate  pieces  and  came  into  Egypt ;  while  the  second  be- 
came current  both  in  Babylon  and  Egypt,  and  was  fuller  than 
the  other. '  The  Ghreek  translators  made  use  of  the  former  and  in- 
complete copy.^  The  opinion  of  Michaelis  was  similar,  only  that 
he  regarded  the  recension  at  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text  as  more 
correct  than  the  other  .^  The  same  hypothesis  of  a  double  recen- 
sion has  been  held  by  Movers,  De  Wette,  and  Hitzig,  in  a  form 
somewhat  different  from  that  proposed  by  Eichhom. 

According  to  Havemick,  Wichelhaus,  Naegelsbach,  Eeil,  and 
Neumann,  the  variations  of  the  texts  are  attributable  to  the 
Greek  translator,  who  acted  in  a  meet  arbitrary  way,  abridging, 
explaining,  emending,  and  misapprehending  the  original.     This 
is  an  extreme  view.     More  probable  is  it,  that  the  original  read- 
ing can  only  be  got  by  collating  both.    And  in  many  cases  it  can 
only  be  approximated ;  for  the  question  admits  of  nothing  but 
presumptive  evidence.     A  priori  considerations  cannot  settle  it. 
Prepossessions  in  favour  of  the  Greek  or  the  Hebrew  respectively 
should  be  laid  aside.     This,  however,  is  difficult  for  some  critics ; 
especially  those  of  Hengstenberg's  school.     Nothing  but  a  labo- 
rious comparison  of  botn  texts,  and  a  nice  adjustment  of  their 
relative  value,  can  elicit  with  probability  the  authentic  read- 
ings in  all  instances.     The  highest  enticed  abilites  are  necessary 
for  the  task. 

We  must  first  consider  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  The 
translator  or  translators  of  Jeremiah  are,  on  the  whole,  equal 
to  those  of  the  other  Old  Testament  books.  They  cannot  be 
charged  with  gross  ignorance,  carelessness,  or  incapacity.  Why 
then  should  so  many  omissions  and  arbitrary  alterations  be  attri- 
buted to  themP  From  the  nature  of  their  version  generally, 
and  the  analogy  of  the  LXX.,  it  is  unlikely  that  all  the  omis- 

1  Pram,  ad  Comment,  in  Jerem.  '  De  vitiis  LXX.  interpretum,  p.  13. 

*  Einleitong  in  das  a.  Testam.  vol.  iv.  p.  170  et  scqq.,  $  540  et  seqq. 
4  Ammerkimgen  to  his  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  I.  p.  285. 
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sioiiB  and  changes  observable  on  a  comparison  of  the  Masoretic 
text  with  their  yersion  should  be  charged  to  them.  Their 
general  procedure  does  not  warrant  ihe  accusation.  Nor  can 
uie  characteristic  phenomena  of  the  Greek  version  be  set  down 
to  transcribers  of  it.  The  state  of  the  MSS.  does  not  admit  of 
this.  The  probability  is,  th%t  the  Greek  translators  had  a 
Hebrew  text  before  them,  substantially  the  same  as  is  repre- 
sented by  their  version.  The  form  of  it  in  Egypt,  at  the  time 
they  rendered  it  into  another  tongue,  was  much  the  same  as  they 
give  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Masoretic  text  must  have  been 
in  Palestine  essentially  similar  to  what  it  now  is,  after  the 
canonical  books  had  been  incorporated  and  formed  into  a  national 
collection  by  the  later  Jews.  An  impartial  criticism  accepts 
two  early  forms  of  the  text  as,  on  the  whole,  faithfully  repre- 
sented by  the  Greek  version  and  the  present  Hebrew.  To  attri- 
bute all  their  differences  to  a  translator,  is  to  assume  an  un- 
paralleled and  most  arbitrary  license  on  his  part.  His  general 
fidelity  to  the  Hebrew  text  which  he  had  must  be  maintained, 
till  evidence  to  the  contrary  be  adduced.  The  question  rests  on 
internal  grounds.  Do  the  variations  of  the  Greek  from  the 
Hebrew  justify  the  charge  of  so  great  caprice  or  meddling? 
Do  they  convict  of  a  rash,  amending  spirit,  which  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  make  extensive  and  violent  changes  ?  We  believe  not. 
A  careful  examination  will  probably  shew  that  the  Greek  is 
more  original  than  the  Hebrew.  l?he  additions  of  the  latter 
seem  not  to  have  belonged  to  the  primitive  text  at  first,  and  are 
therefore  absent  from  the  Greek.  This  is  more  probable  than 
that  they  were  afterwards  omitted. 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  longest  passages  in  which  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  differ. 

In  the  twenty-ninth  chapter,  where  Jeremiah's  letter  to  the 
captives  in  Babylon  is  given,  verses  16-20  are  wanting  in  the 
Greek.  They  threaten  destruction  to  Zedekiah  and  those  who 
remained  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  evident  that  they  disturb  the 
connection  in  which  they  stand.  Without  them  the  whole  reads 
well  and  continuously,  the  twenty-first  verse  belonging  to  the 
fifteenth.  Hitzig  argues  well,  that  the  added  verses  are  not 
original,  and  formed  no  part  of  Jeremiah's  letter. 

In  the  thirty-third  chapter  the  Hebrew  text  continues  from 
the  first  to  the  twenty-sixth  verse;  but  the  Greek  terminates 
with  the  thirteenth.  Verses  14-26  are  a  promise  in  continua- 
tion of  the  preceding,  relating  to  the  everlasting  existence  of 
David's  royal  dynasty  and  the  Levites.  They  consist  of  three 
strophes,  viz.,  14-18,  19-23,  and  23-26.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
anything  in  their  contents  which  could  prompt  either  a  trans- 
lator or  transcriber  to  omit  them.     They  are  encouraging  and 
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consolatory  to  the  Jews ;  who  would  certainly  have  retained 
them.  But  they  do  not  belong  to  the  present  connexion.  The 
prophecy  is  an  independent  one ;  and  must  have  been  uttered 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  Internal  evidence  shews  that  it  is 
not  Jeremiah's.  Verses  14,  15,  16,  have  been  taken  from  xxiii. 
5,  6,  as  Hitzig  points  out.  We  suppose,  therefore,  that  a  later 
hand  appended  the  passage. 

In  chap,  xxxix.  verses  4-13  are  wanting  in  the  Greek.  They 
relate  to  the  captivity  of  Zedekiah,  and  Nebuchadnezzar's  charge 
to  Nebuzar-adan,  captain  of  his  guard,  respecting  Jeremiah's 
treatment.  They  are  without  doubt  spurious,  and  disturb,  the 
connection,  as  we  have  already  shewn.  Even  Ewald  admits 
this. 

In  the  fifty-second  chapter  the  Masoretic  text  has  verses  28-30 
which  are  not  in  the  Greek.  They  contain  a  list  of  the  people 
whom  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  away  captive  ;  and  could  hardly 
have  been  omitted  hj  the  Greek  translator.  There  is  nothing 
corresponding  in  2  ^ings  xxv.  And  the  passage  shews  that  it 
did  not  proceed  fr^m  the  writer  of  the  chapter  in  which  it  stands. 
In  the  twenty-ninth  verse,  the  author  makes  the  nineteenth 
year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (ver.  12)  his  eighteenth.  Besides,  the 
smallness  of  the  numbers  in  ver.  29  is  suspicious  (832).  The 
list,  however,  is  unquestionably  an  old  one ;  because  of  its  minute 
details.     Some  later  transcriber  inserted  it  in  its  present  place. 

Not  so  certainly  unauthentic  as  the  preceding,  yet  probably 
later  insertions  in  the  Hebrew  are  the  foUowiug :  viii.  106.-12. 
Besides  being  absent  from  the  Greek,  this  passage  does  not  agree 
well  with  its  context.  The  words  of  the  thirteenth  verse  suit 
the  first  clause  of  the  tenth  and  follow  it  naturally :  they  are 
without  a  proper  connection  with  the  twelfth.  Besides,  the  pas- 
sage is  a  repetition  of  vi.  13-15,  the  alterations  in  it  being  for 

the  worse.  71*]^  *1^\  }bS6  (10)  wants  the  suffix  (comp.  vi.  13) ; 
K^^Q  wants  the  copulative  before  it  (vi.  13) ;  and  ^Siy\  is 
worse  than  ^N©*!*!  (vi.  14).  The  tenth  verse  also  is  dispropor- 
tionately lonff.  These  and  other  particulars  stated  by  Hitzig 
with  his  usual  acuteness,  shew  the  paragraph  to  be  a  later  inser- 
tion in  the  Hebrew.  In  consequence  of  the  incorrect  punctua- 
tion of  the  thirteenth  verse  in  the  Masoretic  text,  and  its  im- 
proper translation  in  the  English  version,  its  adaptation  to  the 
first  clause  of  the  tenth  is  less  perceptible ;  and  its  suitableness 
to  the  twelfth  more  plausible. 

Chap.  X.  6-8,  10  are  omitted  in  the  LXX.,  and  would  be 
better  wanting.     Hitzig,  indeed,  defends  them  as  authentic. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  xvii.  1-4  which  the  Greek  wants. 
Hitzig,  however,  supposes  it  authentic  because  it  contains  the 
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original  of  xv.  13,  14  which  is  not  wanting  in  the  LXX.  We 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  original  of  xt.  13,  14. 

Again,  xxvii.  19-22  are  wanting  in  the  Greek,  and  a  few 
words  only  are  found  in  their  place.  Movers  appropriately 
remarks  against  the  authenticity  of  the  Hebrew,  the  copious 
loquacity  savouring  of  the  commentator,  not  the  prophet  speak- 
ing with  his  contemporaries  about  things  well  known.  Jeremiah 
would  not  surely  have  informed  them  what  vessels  Nebuchad- 
nezzar left  in  the  temple,  nor  what  captives  he  carried  away  to 
Babylon.  Nor  would  he  have  repeated  in  the  twenty-first  yerse 
the  same  words  as  in  the  preceding  ones. 

In  like  manner  li.  44c.-49a.  is  absent  from  the  Greek,  and 
unauthentic. 

Smaller  additions  consisting  of  sentences,  clauses,  words,  or 
minor  alterations,  are  on  the  side  of  the  Greek. 

Thus  in  xxv.  266.  "and  the  king  of  Sheshach  shall  drink 
after  them  "  is  wanting  in  the  LXX.,  and  is  certainly  unauthentic 
as  well  as  unsuited  to  the  context.  It  is  unlikely  that  Jeremiah 
would  have  used  the  Cabbalistic  Atbash. 

In  li.  41  the  epithet  Sheshach  is  also  absent  from  the  Greek, 
being  of  later  origin  than  the  prophet  himself. 

In  like  manner,  for  ^Oj5  !17  the  LXX.  have  the  Chaldeans 
(li.  41).  In  li.  35  we  have  the  same  phrase  with  D**^B^3  CliaU 
deans,  so  that  the  word  originally  stood  in  K.  41,  as  it  is  in  the 
Greek.  The  Atbash  did  not  come  so  early  into  use  as  Jeremiah's 
time.  It  is  beside  the  mark  to  quote  xx.  3  for  a  like  play  on 
words ;  or  the  alterations  in  names  and  allusions  to  their  signifi- 
cation (chap,  xxii.),  as  Havemick  does;  because  they  are  not 
examples  of  Atbash. 

In  xxv.  1-14  the  Gh'eek  has  several  departures  from  the 
Hebrew  and  some  omissions,  which  are  almost  always  better,  as 
Hitzig  haa  shewn.^ 

In  xiii.  12  the  Hebrew  has  the  imauthentic  addition  JlK 
7^1?^!  'r?7«  njn^.  nib«  na  njn  irrn  words  not  in  the  Greek 

(xiii.  12).  nawsf!  'vh\  bn^^«  m^^  '^^  ^vw^  ^h)  (vii.  27), 

taken  from  verses  13,  26.  The  twenty-seventh  verse  is  wanting 
in  the  Greek.  D^fi^^  D^n??*  1^^  (xxviii.  11),  taken  from  the 
third  verse,  and  omitted  by  the  Septuagint.  Jj*)3'^  n*Tp  *5 
mn^T/K  (xxviii.  16)  are  a  gloss  which  is  not  in  the  Greek. 
Kl^if?  D1p9  p»»  n5j?!  n|h5i|  (xix.  11),  taken  from  vii,  32, 
and  wanting  in  the  Septuagint. 
Additions  which  the  Hebrew  text  has  in  one  place  appear  in 

I  See  Bleek's  Einleitiiiig,  p.  491  et  seqq. 
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the  Greek  in  another.  In  xlix.  24  the  Hehrew  has  ^'  anguish 
and  sorrows  have  taken  her,  as  a  woman  in  travail."  This  dis- 
turbs the  proportion  of  the  verse,  and  is  wanting  in  the  Greek. 
In  xxiv.  10  the  Hebrew  has,  "  and  to  their  fatners,"  which  is 
ipranting  in  the  Grreek,  and  mnst  have  been  added  for  the  sake 
of  rhetorical  fullness,  taken  from  xxv.  5.  In  xxxii.  43  n^lBTl 
"wsiB  added  as  a  subject  to  the  verb  T})py\  by  one  who  did  not  see 
the  construction  clearly. 

Most  of  these  phenomena,  have  parallels  in  the  Greek,  but  not 
to  the  same  extent.  Although  similar  cases  of  textual  incor- 
Tectnesses  appear  in  the  latter,  they  are  less  numerous  and  more 
trifling.  The  proportion  is  very  much  diminished — so  much  so 
as  to  affect  a  general  conclusion  inconsiderably.  Analogous 
examples  are  such  as  these : 

The  Greek  has  unauthentic  additions  to  the  Hebrew.     Thus, 

in  xviii.  20  the  translator  misapprehended  ^2^5)57  HH^B^  ^*1p  *3, 

and  added,  on  auveXdXrjaav  fy^fiara  Karh  t^  '^^'^^X^  /^^'  '^^  '^^ 
K&KcxATiv  avT&v  €Kp\r^dv  fioc.  Again,  the  Greek  has  shortened  a 
text,  which  is  fully  expressed  in  the  Hebrew,  as  koX  oIko<:  ^lovBa^ 

instead  of  D^ljljri  ^^y^  TTfin]  'TOp  DVrrSpl  (xxxvi.  9). 

In  xvii.  23  the  LXX.  have  inserted  the  expression  virep  tov9 
iraripa/;  airr&v,  which  is  incorrect. 

Sometimes  they  tried  to  make  the  sense  more  apparent  or 
easier.  Thus  in  xxii.  5  the  LXX.  have  irovficifre  equivalent 
to  )B^J^  according  to  the  fourth  verse,  instead  of  the  Hebrew 

The  Greek  translator  from  desire  of  abridgment,  haste,  or 
ignorance,  has  sometimes  deteriorated  the  sense.  Thus,  in 
xxxviii.  12,  instead  of,  "  he  let  them  down  by  cords  into  the 
dungeon  to  Jeremiah,"  which  is  correct  in  the  Hebrew,  the 

Greek  has  koX  ippi^lrev,  omitting  Dv^HS.  "He  threw  them 
into  the  dungeon  to  Jeremiah*'  is  a  very  imperfect  and  erro- 
neous representation  of  the  thing.    In  xxvii.  8,  ^5*^5^  is  wrongly 

omitted  by  the  translator ;  and  DJTi<  *l!pn"nB  not  well  rendered 
by  &>9  iKkiTToxra/,  which  represents  rather  D13R"ny. 

One  word  in  the  Hebrew  has  sometimes  been  separated  into 
two,  and  no  sense  elicited  by  that  means.  Thus,  in  xxxiii.  4,  5, 
0*ii^  yy^'i)  divided  between  the  verses,  should  be  D^ilDn  ^^"^ 
or  tpeapana  used  in  sieges  (comp.  Ezek.  xxvi.  9).  So  also  |^lb^)!3 
Bef^'atntn,  should  stand  for  the  present  DJJ  ^)3  in  xvii.  19.  The 
Greek  translator  made  two  words  into  one  in  vi.  11,  top  OvfiSv 
fjtov,  the  rendering  of  ^r^fj,  which  is  properly  '^  fOD  ^^  anger 
of  Jehovah, 
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Several  glosses  appear  in  both  texts;  the  Ghreek  furnishing 
no  help  towards  their  removal.  UL  19  is  an  example.  Another 
appears  in  xxvii.  17,  both  Hebrew  and  Greek,  which  have 
different  words ;  the  latter  beinff  a  mere  fragment. 

Both  texts  have  ornamental  additions,  as  airoOawwvrtu  in 

xiv.  15 ;  and  ^373  ^  ^^-  ^« 

On  the  whole,  the  Greek  text  is  usually  briefer  than  the 
Hebrew.  Words,  clauses,  and  sentences  found  in  the  Hebrew, 
do  not  appear  in  it.  The  additions  in  it  made  to  the  Hebrew 
are  comparatively  few.     The  Hebrew  either  amplifies  or  omits. 

The  preference  belongs  to  the  Greek  text,  which  is  judged  too 
unfavourably  by  Kueper,  Havemick,  KeQ,  Naegelsbach,  Wichel- 
haus,  and  ifeumann,  who  stoutly  maintain  the  Masoretic  text  on 
almost  every  occasion ;  and  assign  all  the  varieties  between  the 
two  to  the  Greek  translator  and  his  copyists.  We  fully  admit 
that  examples  of  arbitrariness,  carelessness,  abridgments,  omis- 
sions, and  additions  occur  in  the  Greek ;  but  the  majority  of 
those  collected  by  Kueper,  Keil,  and  Wichelhaus,  are  not  real 
ones.  Parallels  are  found  in  Hebrew,  more  conspicuous  and 
numerous.  There  is  corruption  in  both  texts.  Unless  this  be 
conceded,  we  cannot  see  that  the  original  readings  can  always 
be  discovered  at  the  present  day.  The  Hebrew  must  often  be 
amended  by  the  Greek ;  the  Greek  must  occasionally  be  amended 
by  the  Hebrew.  This  is  the  task  which  the  higher  criticism  has 
to  perform — ^a  difficult  and  delicate  one,  it  is  true  ;  but  not  im- 
possible.    We  could  only  wish  it  were  soberly  conducted. 

Errors  have  been  attributed  to  the  Greek  which  do  not  pro- 
perly belong  to  it.  Thus  among  misapprehensions  of  the  un- 
pointed text  Keil  puts  vfiei^  iare  to  \rjfjifia,  the  rendering  of 
MB^  ni&"ni<  (xxiii.  33).^  But  the  translator  followed  here 
another  division  of  the  words — viz.,  N^^ri  DPlfei  "ye  are  the 
burden,"  which  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  true  reading. 
It  is  attested  by  the  Vulgate,  and  approved  by  Houbigant, 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  and  Hitzig.  In  like  manner  itfyvyev  6  !!l7r^  for 
"^^l^^SM  ^np^  is  wrongly  put  in  the  list  of  passages  where  the 
unpointed  text  is  misread ;  for  tht/  steer  means  Apis,  and  the 
general  meaning  of  the  verb  is  given  by  ei^ir/ei/  though  it  is  not 
an  exact  rendering,  thy  steer  is  swept  away  (xlvi.  15). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Hebrew  has  been  incorrectly  amended 
by  the  Greek.  Thus  the  Greek  of  xvii.  9  is,  Badeta  17  KapSia  Trapk 
irdvra  xal  avOpayrro^  ioTi  teal  rk  yvaHrera^  airrov.  Here  Hitzig 
reads,  after  the  Greek,  pbHJ  deep,  for  Sp]^  cunning,  and  M^n  K^^^t<^  J 
for  KoL  opOpcinro^  i<m.     The  last  two  words  are  obviously  mistrans- 

^  Emleitong,  p.  532. 
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lated  in  the  version.  Hitzig  renders  *^  the  heart  is  deep  above 
all  things,  and  he  who  is  a  feeble  man  cannot  know  it.  But 
the  Hebrew  text  is  authentic  :  "  the  heart  is  crafty  above  every- 
thing and  it  is  diseased;  who  can  know  it?"  The  English 
translation  has  exaggerated  the  meaning  of  tS^^  by  rendering 

**  desperately  wicked."  Did  dogmatical  prejudice  lead  to  this  P 
Ewald  translates,  morose;  De  Wette,  corrupt.  The  latter  comes 
nearer  the  meaning ;  which  is  literally  stcA,  diseased.  Yet  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  Hebrew  being  capable  of  emendation 

from  the  Greek,  in  various  instances ;  as  in  xxv.  34,  where  v^d 
is  plainly  wrong,  and  should  be  ^1^^  Hie  lambs.  In  like  man- 
ner after  n^n  of  iv.  16  ^^  should  be  supplied  irom  the  Greek, 
which  is  necessary  to  complete  the  sense,  and  is  original.     In 

xK.  9  T5  «^n  ^n^TlH  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  iVtn  ^Tl'hl^  ^3 
according  to  the  Greek.    The  alteration  is  i*equired  by  the  sense; 

for  ^n^Tni  ^!5  cannot  mean  because  o/aa  the  English  renders. 
Neither  can  it  signify  before,  in  the  presence  of;  nor  mth,  as 
Ewald  translates.  The  objections  made  by  Wichelhaus  to  this 
emendation  possess  little  weight.^ 

The  book  has  some  plan.  Its  parts  are  disposed  according  to 
a  certain  principle,  which  is  neither  the  chronological  one,  nor 
that  of  subject.  When  Blajmey  asserts  that  it  is  '^  a  prepos- 
terous jumbling  together  of  the  prophecies  of  the  reigns  of  Je- 
hoiakim  and  Zedekiah,  in  the  seventeen  chapters  which  follow 
the  twentieth  according  to  the  Hebrew  copies,"  he  speaks  too 
strongly.* 

Y.  Arrangement  of  the  PnoPHEaES. — Jeremiah  prophesied 
orally  at  first.  In  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  he  was  divinely 
commanded  to  commit  to  writmg  all  the  oracles  he  had  uttered. 
Accordingly  he  dictated  them  to  Baruch  ;  not  always  in  the 
order  in  which  he  promulgated  them  from  time  to  time,  but  as 
they  occurred  to  his  memory.  This  collection  of  Baruch's  does 
not  exist  exactly  in  the  present  one,  because  there  are  later 
prophecies  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  in  the  first  thirty-six  chap- 
ters. It  is  also  apparent  that  those  after  the  fourth  year  of 
Zedekiah  do  not  follow  one  another  in  regular  succession.  The 
original  order  was  more  chronological  than  the  present ;  but  it 
was  not  exacty  and  was  soon  disturbed. 

Our  induction  of  passages  may  serve  to  shew  that  the  Greek 
recension  is  generally  preferable  to  the  Hebrew  one.  Neither  is 
always  correct.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  Alexan- 
drine is  preferable,  because  it  appears  authentic. 

How,  then»  did  they  arise  P    Did  they  originate  as  two  in- 

1  De  Jeremiae  Terrione  Alexandrma,  p.  88.  '  Notes  on  Jeresiiah,  p.  3. 
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dependent  recensions  of  the  text  ?  Or,  was  the  one  an  earlier 
and  more  original,  the  other  a  later,  formed  npon  its  predecessor 
and  interpolated  P  If  the  first  hypothesis  were  probable,  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  present  agreement  and  similarity  of 
both.  Two  independent  collectors  of  the  Tarious  single  pro- 
phecies would  have  brought  together  two  collections  presenting 
greater  diversities,  especially  in  the  arrangement  of  their  con- 
stituent parts.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  agreement  of 
the  propnecies  in  i.-xlv.  in  the  order  of  succession,  that  both 
must  have  had  one  and  the  same  large  collection.  If  so,  they 
must  also  have  had  the  remaining  prophecies  against  foreign 
nations ;  as  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  comprehensive  work 
consisting  of  i.-xlv.  without  these  also.  Thus  the  great  simi- 
larity existing  between  the  Alexandrine  and  Masoretic  recension 
renders  it  improbable  that  they  originated  with  two  collectors  or 
editors  acting  independently. 

The  second  hypothesis  is  more  tenable.  The  one  recension 
was  prior  to  the  other, — and  its  basis.  Which  was  the  earlier, 
the  Masoretic  or  the  Greek  ? 

If,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Alexandrine  readings  be  generally 
preferable  and  authentic,  the  priority  must  be  assigned  to  the 
Egyptian  recension.  Against  this  conclusion,  however,  the 
resent  position  of  the  oracles  against  foreign  peoples  in  the 
iXX.  is  supposed  to  militate,  because  the  Hebrew  order  is 
deemed  better.  If  the  latter  were  the  original  arrangement,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  any  reason  why  the  Alexandrine  redactor 
should  not  only  give  the  oracles  in  question  a  different  place, 
but  also  alter  their  relative  positions,  so  as  to  reduce  them  singly 
to  their  present  succession.  His  later  stand-point  would  surely 
have  led  to  a  better  arrangement,  not  a  worse.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  take  the  Greek  text,  even  here,  to  be  original.  But 
the  later  Hebrew  redactor,  when  putting  the  prophecies  before 
us  at  the  end  of  the  collection,  might  very  naturally  desire  to 
change  their  individual  places.  He  might  put  at  their  head  the 
two  relating  to  Egypt,  because  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh- 
Hophra  by  Nebuchadnezzar  had  been  predicted  not  long  before 
(xliv.  30), 

In  favour  of  this  view,  Bleek  has  adduced  xxv.  13,  which 
runs  thus :  "And  I  will  bring  upon  that  land  all  my  words 
which  I  have  pronounced  against  it,  even  all  that  is  written 
in  this  book,  which  Jeremiah  hath  prophesied  against  all  the 
nations."  The  verse  is  unsuitable  here,  because  no  threatening 
prophecies  against  foreign  nations  precede.     In  the  LXX.  the 

Passage  is,  "And  I  will  brin?  upon  that  land  all  my  words  which 
spake  against  it,  aU  the  things  that  are  written  in  this  book. 
What  Jeremiah  prophesied  against  the  nationa.^^    The  last  clause 
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18  meant  as  an  inscription  to  the  prophecies  that  follow,  against 
individual  nations.  It  is  perfectly  appropriate  in  the  Greek, 
because  succeeded  by  the  prophecies  in  question.  Yet  there  is 
little  doubt  that  it  was  intended  for  the  inscription  of  such; 
as  in  the  Greek.  It  could  hardly  be  meant  for  the  single 
prophecy  xxv.  15-38.  The  author  of  the  Masoretic  recension, 
who  transferred  the  oracles  from  their  present  position  to  a  later 
one,  incorrectly  joined  the  Hebrew  words  with  the  preceding 

context.  In  doing  so,  he  inserted  7^  before  D^IUri ;  and  began 
the  fourteenth  verse  with  the  connecting  *5  which  the  LXX. 

do  not  express,  as  it  was  originally  wanting.^ 

It  is  easier  to  discover  a  reason  or  reasons  for  the  editor 
represented  by  the  Masoretic  text  changing  the  original  order  of 
these  prophecies,  than  for  the  representative  of  the  Alexandrine 
text  ^terin^  them. 

The  prophecies  before  us  seem  to  have  been  the  only  part  of 
the  sacred  national  literature  composed  before  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  that  went  down  into  Egypt.  Most  of  them  went 
thither  with  Jeremiah.  Others  were  added  there,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  them  made  by  Baruch.  This  original  recension  con- 
tinued to  circulate  in  Egypt ;  and  from  it  the  Greek  translation 
was  afterwards  made.  On  the  basis  of  it,  another  appeared  in 
Babylon  among  the  exiles  there.  This  was  of  course  somewhat 
longer,  and  less  authentic  than  the  other.  The  Masoretic  repre- 
sents the  latter,  which  naturally  came  to  be  the  Palestinian  text. 

The  fiftieth  and  fifty-first  chapters  were  written  in  Babylon, 
not  having  belonged  to  the  Egyptian  recension.  The  fifty- 
second  chapter  was  probably  appended  after  the  return  from 
Babylon  to  Palestine.  How,  then,  did  they  get  into  the 
authentic  and  more  original  copy?  In  a  few  cases  also,  the 
Egyptian  or  Greek  text  of  these  chapters  is  preferable  to  the 
Masoretic  or  Palestinian.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  P  These 
questions  occasion  great  difiiculty  to  the  critic,  and  cannot  be 
answered  satisfactorily.  The  Palestinian  or  Babylonian  addi- 
tions subsequently  appended  to  Jeremiah's  authentic  prophecies 
and  supposed  to  be  his,  must  have  found  their  way  to  Egypt  as 
parts  of  the  whole  work,  and  have  been  incorporated  there  with 
the  primitive  recension.  Their  text  was  subjected  to  scrutiny, 
perhaps  by  Ezra  and  his  associates,  who  had  certainly  something 
to  do  with  the  sacred  books.  After  that,  it  went  to  Egjrpt  and 
was  adopted  there  as  belonging  to  the  whole  collection  bearing 
Jeremiah's  name. 

It  is  probable,  that  when  Baruch  made  the  collection,  chaps. 
i.-xxiv.  was  the  first  portion.     It  is  the  most  general  in  its  con- 

^  Bleek's  Einleitnng,  p.  496. 
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tentSy  containing  reproofs  of  the  national  sins,  and  announcements 
of  impending  punishment.  It  is  neither  wholly  chronological ; 
nor  has  it  been  put  together  on  an  organic  principle.  In 
arranging  the  whole  this  division  was  placed  at  the  beginning, 
because  it  contains  the  earliest  oracles  of  Jeremiah;  along 
with  others,  however,  of  a  late  date.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  the 
twenty-first  chapter  was  attached  to  the  twentieth  ;  the  name 
Pashur  standing  at  the  head  of  both.  The  twenty-second  chap- 
ter commences  with  the  same  subject  as  that  with  which  the 
twenty-first  closes ;  while  the  twenty-third  is  closely  connected 
with  the  twenty-second  in  the  nature  of  its  prophecies.  The 
twenty.fourth  chapter  belongs  to  the  same  historical  time  as 
its  predecessor.  This  earliest  collection  was  prefixed  to  all  the 
rest.  The  compiler  placed  xxvi.-xxxviii.  next  in  order,  in- 
fluenced perhaps  by  peculiar  views. 

We  must  suppose  that  Baruch  was  naturally  influenced  by 
the  opinion  of  the  prophet  in  his  arrangement.  He  was  the 
final  editor  of  the  authentic  prophecies;  but  probably  Ezra 
and  his  associates  gave  its  final  form  to  the  whole  book  as  it 
now  appears  in  Hebrew, — the  recension  itself  having  been  pre- 
viously constituted  on  the  basis  of  the  Egyptian  one,  at  Babylon 
and  in  Palestine. 

As  there  is  no  external  evidence  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  the  whole  book  Was  made  up,  very  various  hypotheses 
have  been  framed  respecting  its  gradual  growth  and  arrange- 
ment. Almost  every  critic  nas  his  own  theory.  But  we  may 
safelv  omit  an  enumeration  of  them.  Vitringa,  Eichhom, 
Bertholdt,  Movers,  Hitzig,  Havemick,  Ewald,  Stahelin,  Bun- 
sen,  Schmieder,  Naegelsbach,  and  Bleek,  have  constructed  plans 
of  the  work,  more  or  less  artificial.  Some  of  them  attacn  too 
much  to  the  chronologiccd,  others  to  the  subject-matter,  prin- 
ciple. Those  of  Ewald,  Havemick,  and  Bunsen,  are  substan- 
tially alike.  We  forbear  to  add  another  to  their  number; 
though  an  indication  of  ours  has  been  attempted. 

!No  chronological  table  can  be  more  than  an  approsu^h  to  the 
truth.     The  following  is  as  near  as  we  are  able  to  make  it : 


UNDEIl  J08IAH. 


JBHOIACHIN.      JSHOIAXXX. 


Chap.  L  xi.        vii. 

„         U.  l-Ul.  0.  XU.  VIU. 

iii.  ft-vi.  30      xiii.       ix. 

X. 

xiv. 


99 


XVI. 


EBDBKIAH. 

xvii.  19-xx. 

xxi. 

xxii. 

xxiii. 

xxiv. 

xxvii. 

xxviii. 


APTB& 


1. 

li. 
Iii. 
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JEHOIAXIM. 

xvii.  1-18. 

XXV. 

xxvi. 


XXIX. 
XXX. 

xxxi. 

xxxii. 

xxxiii. 

xxxiv. 

xxxvii. 

xxxviii. 


XXX  VI. 

xlv. 

xlvi. 

xlvii. 

xlviii. 

xUx.  xl. 

xli. 

xlii. 

xliii. 

xliv. 

The  differences  between  critics  are  greatest  in  determining  the 
dates  of  the  chapters  after  the  twentieth  and  onward  till  the 
thirty-seventh.  Kespecting  the  first  twelve  there  is  least  diver- 
sity of  view.  The  circumstances  that  determine  them  when 
they  are  not  given,  or  that  shews  the  inscriptions  to  be  incor- 
rect,  are  not  always  palpable  or  plain ;  but  we  must  take  such 
data  as  exist,  and  judge  of  them  as  exactly  as  we  can.  Unfor- 
tunately there  has  been  too  much  tendency  in  certain  critics  to 
subjectivity,  in  the  absence  of  external  evidence. 

The  nonces  of  time  in  the  inscriptions  sometimes  proceeded 
from  Jeremiah,  sometimes  not.  Another  hand,  or  rather  several, 
appear  from  the  occasional  erroneousness  of  them.  The  follow- 
ing list  of  all  the  times  given  in  the  book  will  help  to  shew  the 
nnchronological  arrangement  to  the  reader  : 

UNDEK  JEH0TAK1X 

Are  placed. 

Chap.  XXV.  in  the  fourth  year.     Chap.  xxi.  without  a  year. 

„      xxvi.  in  the  beginning.  „  xxiv.  in  the  beginning. 

„     XXXV.  without  a  year.  „  xxvii.  in  the  beginning. 

„      xxxvi.  in  the  fourth  year.      „  xxviii.  in  the  fourth  year. 

„     xlv.  in  the  fourth  year.  „  xxix.  without  a  year. 

„  xxxii.  in  the  tenth  year. 

„  xxxiii.  in  the  tenth  year. 

„  xxxiv.  without  a  year. 

„  xxxvii.  without  a  year. 

„  xxxviii.  without  a  year. 

„  xlix.  34,  in  the  bedbining. 

„  L-li.  in  the  fourth  year. 

VI.  Sttlb  and  Manner  of  Wbtiinq. — The  stvle  of  Jeremiah 
18  sudi  as  might  have  be^i  expected  £rom  the  character  of  his 
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Are  placed. 
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mind,  which  was  not  of  original  force  or  great  comprehension. 
It  was  deficient  in  the  ability  to  body  forth  sublime  thoughts 
in  sustained  grandeur.  It  could  not  soar  high  for  a  long  time, 
nor  present  ideas  with  corresponding  energy  and  vigour.  The 
prophet,  indeed,  had  occasionsd  flights.  Sometimes  the  thoughts 
are  elevated  and  independent,  as  in  iii.  16 ;  vii.  22,  etc. ;  X3cxi. 
81,  etc.  The  mode  of  writing  is  fresh,  lively,  and  tolerably 
vigorous  in  chaps,  ii.-vi.,  xxx.,  xxxi,  xxxii.,  and  xlvi.-xlix; 
while  chaps.  viiL-xxix.,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  much  infe- 
rior. What  he  wrote  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, though  not  the  best  in  point  of  originality  and  power, 
is  superior  to  such  prophecies  as  are  in  xxxvii-xUv.  Perhaps 
youth  and  age  had  to  do  with  the  freshness  or  force  of  his  utter- 
ances. His  usual  method  is  diffuse,  imitative,  soft,  weak,  ftdl 
of  repetitions  and  of  standing  phrases.  The  rhythm  is  not 
strongly  marked ;  and  the  succession  of  ideals  is  loose.  From  the 
second  to  the  sixth  chapters  we  have  the  most  favorable  speci- 
men of  his  manner  and  style  ;  there  the  tone  is  firmer  and  more 
animated :  the  style  attains  to  a  kind  of  rhythm,  after  which  it 
strives  in  vain  in  many  other  parts.  In  threatenings,  the  tone 
is  usually  higher ;  in  admonitions,  it  sinks  down  almost  to  the 
level  of  prose.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  spirit  of  the  times 
he  lived  in,  the  desolations  of  his  country,  and  the  ill-treatment 
he  received,  operated  unfavourably  on  his  mental  idiosyncrasy, 
and  deteriorated  his  compositions.  He  is  mournful,  soft,  pathe- 
tic ;  his  tones  are  full  of  feeling,  subdued,  sorrowful,  low-pitched. 
Hence,' though  capable  of  elevation  and  sublimity,  his  flights 
are  short  and  few.  Grief  had  bowed  his  soul  to  the  ground, 
and  affected  the  language  of  the  inspired  muse.  Prophecy,  too, 
had  begun  to  wane.  Its  lamp  was  already  flickering:  the 
brightness  of  its  flame  had  almost  expended  itself. 

Jerome  remarked  long  ago  a  certain  rusticity  in  the  expres- 
sion :  "  Jeremias  propheta  sermone  quidem  apud  Hebrseos  Isaia, 
Osee,  et  quibusdam  aliis  prophetis  videtur  esse  rusticior."  This 
is  correct ;  but  when  he  continues  to  say,  "  simplicitas  eloquii  a 
loco  eo,  in  quo  natus  est  accidit,  fuit  enim  Anathotites,"  he  is 
less  reliable.  The  plainness  of  the  prophet's  language  did  not 
arise  from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  but  the  age  he  belonged  to. 
Lowth,  apparently  misunderstanding  Jerome's  language,  tells 
us  that  he  could  not  discover  a  trace  of  rusticity.^  The  diction 
is  degenerate  and  Chaldaising,  of  which  it  is  needless  to  heap  up 
examples,  because  they  are  apparent  to  all. 

The  accomplished  bishop  judges  rather  favourably  when 
affirming  that  the  last  six  chapters  of  Jeremiah  approach  very 

^  Lecturai  on  Hebrew  Poetry.    Leo.  zzi. 
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near  the  snblimiiy  of  Isaiah.  This  is  by  no  means  true  of  L,  li., 
which  are  much  inferior  to  xlYi.-xlix.  Indeed  it  is  hardly  ap- 
plicable to  the  latter,  though  they  are  among  the  best  specimens 
of  Jeremiah.  In  repeating  Lowth,  Henderson  is  still  more  in- 
oorrecty  **  there  are  portions  of  the  book  which  little,  if  at  all, 
fall  short  of  the  compositions  of  Isaiah.''^  More  than  half  the 
work  is  poetical,  the  rest  is  history.  The  symbolising  of  the 
prophet  is  of  an  inferior  order  (i.  4-19;  xxiv.)  Nor  are  the 
symbolical  actions,  most  of  which  are  purely  allegorical  and 
imaginary,  skilfully  contrived,  except  in  xxxii.,  xxxy.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  shew  that  they  describe  nothing  in  the  outward 
history  of  Jeremiah's  life.  Few  attempt  to  explain  them  literally 
(see  xiii.,  xviii.,  xix.,  1-13;  xxyiL). 

In  the  course  of  our  observations  it  has  been  stated  that  the 
book  presents  various  reminiscences  and  reproductions  of  Isaiah's, 
and  occasionally  of  Micah's,  Obadiah's,  and  others'  prophecies. 
These  have  been  industriously  collected  by  Kueper ;  but  his  list 
greatly  needs  sifting.^  Jeremiah's  use  of  Deuteronomy  is  more 
marked.  That  book  had  been  recently  found  by  Hilkiah,  and 
exerted  much  influence  on  his  modes  of  thought.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  Deuteronomy  is  chiefly  conspicuous  in  chaps,  xxviii.- 
XXX.  Comp.  Deut.  xxviii.  47,  48,  with  xxviii.  8 ;  Deut. 
xviii.  22,  with  xxviii.  9 ;  Deut.  xiii.  1-6,  with  xxviii.  16 ;  Deut. 
xiii.  10,  with  xxix.  23 ;  Deut.  xiii.  17,  with  xxx.  18.  Both  the 
words  and  ideas  of  Deut.  xxviii.  50-53,  58 ;  xxix.  23-28 ;  xxx. 
1,  3,  4,  5,  are  found  again  in  Jeremiah.  His  reminiscences  of 
the  first  four  Mosaic  books  are  less  striking,  and  not  so  numerous 
as  they  appear  in  Philippson's  list.^ 

We  need  only  refer  to  Hitzig's  conjectural  criticism,  which 
attributes  to  Jeremiah's  authorship  Ps.  v.,  vi.,  xiv.,  xxii.-xli., 
lii.-lv.,  Ixix-lxxi.,  too  long  a  list  certainly,  for  which  the  evi- 
dence is  very  precarious  in  some  instances ;  in  others,  slightly 
probable,  for  example,  the  style  of  the  twenty-second  is  not 
Jeremiah's,  nor  is  the  internal  evidence  very  appropriate ;  but 
the  thirty-first  may  have  proceeded  from  the  prophet,  as  Boed- 
'  iger  supposes.^ 

VII.  Messianic  Passages. — ^The  book  of  Jeremiah  has  various 
Messianic  .prophecies,  such  as  xxiii.  5-6:  ''Behold  the  days 
come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise  unto  David  a  righteous 
branch,  and  a  king  shall  reign  and  prosper,  and  shall  execute 
judgment  and  justice  in  the  earth.  In  his  days  Judah  shall  be 
saved,  and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely;   and  this  is  his  name 

'  The  book  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  introductory  dissertation,  p.  10. 

*  Jeremias  librorum  sacrorum,  etc.^.  60,  et  seqq. 
>  Die  Israelitiflche  Bibel,  Zweyter  theil,  p.  liSS. 

*  See  article  Jeremtas  in  Srsca  and  Gruber,  Zweyte  Section,  15th  Theil,  p.  256, 
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whereby  lie  shall  be  called^  The  Lord  our  Righteousnefis.''  Here 
the  Messiah  is  the  righteous  branch  of  David,  so  that  the  re- 
newed and  sanctified  people  under  him  receive  the  new  name 
Jekotah  is  our  righteoiMnesSy  i.e.,  we  ham  become  righteous  in 
Jehovah  alone.  Hitzig  renders  the  words  differently,  viz.,  this 
is  the  name  that  they  assign  to  him,  '*  Jehovah  is  our  righteous- 
ness," i.e.,  he  creates  or  procures  it.  In  the  one  case  the  suffix 
of  the  verb  IM'^ij?^  is  referred  to  Israel ;  in  the  other  to  the  king 

who  is  promised.     In  both  the  verb  is  taken  impersonally.    We 

{•refer  the  translation  according  to  which  the  suffix  rdates  to 
srael,  because  a  better  sense  is  elicited.  There  is  not,  however, 
any  essential  difference  between  them.  Instead  of  the  usual 
punctuation,  several  testimonies  have  ^M^p^.  they  shall  call.    The 

Masoretic  pointing  is  supported  by  the  Septuagint,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly correct,  as  Hengstenberg  has  shewn.*  Various  other 
renderings  have  been  proposed,  which  the  Hebrew  rejects,  as 
that  of  Slayney :  "  And  this  is  the  name  by  which  the  Lord 
shall  call  him,  our  righteousness."  The  Septuagint  version  is 
similar,  Kal  tovto  to  6vofia  avrov  b  KaXeaei  axnov  Kvpio^,  ^laxreShc 
''And  this  is  his  name  which  the  Lord  shall  call  him,  Josedek^^ 
i.e.,  Lord  of  righteousness.  Here  the  Kvpuy;  has  no  correspond- 
ing word  in  the  original,  but  is  supplied  by  the  translator. 

The  passage  is  often  appealed  to  as  presenting  "  an  unanswer- 
able argument  for  the  divinity  of  Jesus,"  though  it  furnishes 
none.  The  Messiah  is  never  dalled  Jehovah  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. He  is  not  styled  so  here  according  to  either  of  the  two 
admissible  versions,  which  coincide  in  the  rendering  Jehovah  is 
our  righteousness.     The  two  Hebrew  words  ^TpP  t^^^\  *^re  not 

a  compound  epithet  or  appellative,  but  the  subject  and  predicate 
respectively  of  a  proposition.  The  mode  in  which  the  name 
Jehovah  is  taken  here  is  the  same  as  in  the  expression  given  to 

an  altar  ^IpJ  n^H^'  (Exodus  xvii.  15),  Jehovah  my  banner;  DT7E^ 
nin^,  the  name  given  to  an  altar  by  Gideon  (Judges  vL  24). 

AiPter  these  remarks,  we  need  not  enumerate  Holden's  six 
reasons  for  the  common  version,  "  this  is  his  name  whereby  he 
shall  be  called,  the  Lord  our  righteousness."  One  of  them  need 
only  be  mentioned  to  shew  its  erroneousness  :  "  It  was  the  con- 
stant interpretation  of  the  Jews,  who  attribute  the  name  Jehovah 
to  Messiah  from  this  particular  passage."'  The  reverse  is  the 
fact. 

Cognate  to  the  passage  we  have  just  considered  is  that  in 
xxxiii.  15,  16 :  "  In  those  days  and  at  that  time  will  I  cause 

^  Christology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  416,  417,  English  translation. 

>  The  Scripture  Testimonies  to  the  Divinity  of  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  p.  218. 
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the  brancli  of  righteousness  to  grow  up  unto  David  [from 
David]  ;  and  he  shall  execute  judgment  and  righteousness  in 
the  land.  In  those  days  shall  Ju<£ih  be  saved,  and  Jerusalem 
ahall  dwell  safely ;  and  this  is*the  name  wherewith  she  shall  be 
called ;  the  Lord  our  righteousness.^' 

Here  the  name  "Jehovah  is  our  righteousness''  is  given  to 
Jerusalem,  that  is  to  the  new  and  better  theocracy,  not  to  the 
Messiah,  which  confirms  our  interpretation  of  xxiii.  5,  6,  where 
the  appellation  refers  to  Israel. 

This  place,  like  its  parallel,  has  had  false  constructions  put 
irpon  it.  Bishop  Pearson  says,  the  simplest  interpretation  of 
the  words  is,  iste  qui  vocabtt  earn,  i.e.,  he  that  calleth  Jerusalem 
is  the  Lord  our  righteousness,  viz.,  Christ.^  The  original  will 
not  bear  this  sense.  Holden  proposes,  ''This  is  the  name 
whereby  he  shall  be  called,  the  Lord  our  righteousness."*    Here 

the  punctuation  of  H  /  is  wrongly  changed.    The  true  sense  is 

that  which  we  have  given.  Hitzig,  of  course,  adopts  it ;  though 
in  the  parallel  place  he  follows  an  interpretation  which  does  not 
harmonise  with  it.  There  Hie  version  he  gives  is  admissible ; 
here  there  is  no  place  for  diversity  of  opinion.  Even  Neumann 
admits  that  the  epithet  is  here  given  to  Jerusalem,  not  to  the 
future  king. 

Jer.  xxxi.  22,  "The  Lord  hath  created  a  new  thing  in* 
the  earth,  a  woman  shall  compass  a  man."  "  The  first  clause," 
says  Holden,  "implies  that  the  thing  mentioned  in  the  latter 
was  to  be  new  or  uncommon,  and  that  it  was  to  be  the  Lord's 
doing  or  work,  both  of  which  characters  are  very  applicable 
to  our  Lord's  miracidous  conception,  and  to  no  other  event 
to  which  the  prophecy  has  been  supposed  to  relate."  ^  Strange 
to  say,  this  interpretation  is  not  uncommon  among  a  certam 
class  of  writers,  who  possess  abounding  zeal,  without  a  knowledge 
of  Hebrew.  It  is  quite  inadmissible  for  many  reasons,  and 
would  be  contrary  to  the  context  as  well  as  to  all  analogy. 

The  principal  views  are  the  following  : — 

Pirst.  Schnurrer  translates  "femina  tuebitur  virum;  omnia 
erunt  tutissima,"  a  woman  mil  protect  a  man,  instead  of  the 
reverse,  which  is  usual.  This  is  the  view  of  Gesenius  and  many 
others.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  the  idea  of  universal 
security  would  be  so  expressed,  or  be  introduced  with  such 
emphasis. 

secondly.  Ewald  translates,  "  a  woman  shall  turn  herself  into 
the  man,"  meaning  that  God  strengthens  the  weak,  as  if  a 
woman  were  metamorphosed  into  a  man.     This  requires  the 

^  On  the  Creed,  yol.  ii  p.  170. 

>  The  Scripture  Testimoniee,  etc.,  p.  216.  '  Ihid.,  p.  398. 
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change  of  a  vowel  in  the  word   ^JllDt^^  so  that  it  becomes 
S^iDl?.      It  is  disingenuous  in  Hengstenberg  to   call    it   a 
i  "  change  in  the  reading." 

Thirdly.  Hitzig  renders,  "  the  woman  will  look  for  the  man," 

i.e.,  inquire  after  and  seek  for  him.     This  is  the  opposite  of 

what  takes  place  usually.     The  woman  is  here  the   Jewish 

,  church ;   the  man  or  husband,  Jehovah,  from  whom  she   had 

apostatised. 

Fourthly.  Blayney  translates,  "A  woman  shall  put  to  the 
rout  a  strong  man."  A  fatal  objection  to  this  is  that  the  verb 
never  signifies  to  defeat  or  put  to  the  rout. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  between  the  second  and  third  opinions, 
chiefly  because  the  context  is  obscure.  "We  are  inclined  to  adopt 
the  former  as  best  suited  to  the  connection.  "  Why  dost  thou 
withdraw  thyself,  thou  backsliding  daughter."  Why  art  thou 
so  timid  and  fearful  in  thy  long  captivity  P  "  Surely  Jehovah 
creates  a  new  thing  in  the  earth,  the  woman  is  changed  into  the 
man."  She  becomes  strong,  bold,  firm.  Jehovah  transforms 
her  nature.  Israel  becomes  a  very  different  church,  and  turns 
to  God  with  full  purpose  of  heart.  Such  seems  to  us  the  sense 
of  the  place.  That  the  man  is  "  the  Lord,"  as  Hengstenberg 
supposes,  is  inadmissible. 

Fifthly.  Parisius,  whom  Dathe  follows,  renders,  "  women  shall 
dance  with  joy  together  with  men,"  intimating  that  choirs  of 
women  should  dance  with  men  in  the  public  solemnities.  This 
is  exceedingly  improbable.  Nor  is  there  any  warrant  for  apply- 
ing the  verb  to  dancing  or  exulting. 

On  this  passage  much  has  been  written  by  older  critics  and 
theologians,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  list  which  Neumann^  gives. 

Another  Messianic  passage  is  in  xxx.  21,  22:  ''And  their 
prince  shall  be  of  themselves,  and  their  ruler  shall  proceed  from 
the  midst  of  them :  and  I  will  cause  him  to  approach,  and  he 
shall  come  near  to  me.  For  who  is  he  that  would  pledge  his  life 
to  draw  near  to  me,  saith  Jehovah  P  "  Such  is  a  correct  translation 
of  the  words,  which  are  erroneously  rendered  in  the  English  ver- 
sion. The  suffix  should  not  be  referred  to  t/ie  people,  as  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  English  version  have  it ;  but  with  the  Syriac,  to  the 
ruler.  The  passage  alludes  to  the  more  intimate  connection  that 
should  subsist  between  Jehovah  and  his  anointed  one  in  the 
ideal  theocracy  which  formed  the  summit  of  prophetic  aspiration 
and  spiritual  hope.  It  states  that  a  native  king  should  rule 
over  the  people,  who  would  approach  the  inmost  sanctuary  with 
impunity,  and  be  favoured  with  the  closest  divine  communion. 
No  foreign  prince  should  have  that  privilege ;  nor  dare,  except 

^  Yol.  ii.  pp.  219,  220,  note. 
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at  the  cost  of  his  life,  to  boast  of  his  intimacy  with  Jehovah. 
There  is  no  donbt  that  the  passage  applies  to  Messiah,  not  to 
John  Hyicanus,  as  some  hold.  And  there  is  also  no  doubt  of 
the  unexegetical  procedure  of  theologians,  who  believe  that  the 
passage  exhibits  the  character  and  work  of  a  Mediator.  They 
put  their  New  Testament  theology  into  it  who  offer  this 
explanation :  '^  The  greatest  of  all  the  princes  that  have 
sprung  out  of  Israel,  and  to  whom  especially  this  passage  has 
respect,  is  our  adorable  King  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  it  is 
who  with  entire  heart  has  drawn  near  to  God.  He,  as  the 
eternal  high  priest,  hath  entered  into  the  most  holy  place,  the 
presence  of  God,  to  make  reconciliation  for  both  Gentiles  and 
Jews.  He  hath  perfectly  assured  us  of  the  favour  of  the  Most 
High.  Through  faith  in  Him  we  become  children  of  God ;  and 
the  great  promise  is  fulfilled  to  us  :  '  Ye  shall  be  my  people,  and 
I  wm  be  your  God.'"  Who  can  believe  that  Jeremiah,  or  any 
Jew  of  the  old  dispensation,  ever  dreamt  of  the  Messiah  in  this 
KghtP 

Other  Messianic  places  are,  iii.  14-18  ;  xii.  14-17 ;  xxiii.  3-8. 
Gtenerally  speaking,  xxx.,  xxxi.,  xxxiii.,  with  xxxii.  37-44, 
relate  to  the  Messianic  period.^ 

VIII.  Quotations  in  thb  New  Testament. — ^A  few  quota- 
tions from  Jeremiah  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  viz. : — 

Chap.  vii.  II Matt.  xxi.  13 ;  Mark  xi.  17 ;  Luke  xix.  46. 

„     ix.  24   1  Cor.  i.  31. 

„     xxxviii.  15   ...  Matt.  ii.  18. 

„     xxxviii.  31,  etc.  Heb.  viii.  8,  etc. 

„     xxxviii.  33,  34  Heb.  x.  16,  17. 

In  Matt,  xxvii.  29  there  is  also  said  to  be  a  citation  from 
Jeremiah;  but  no  corresponding  passage  is  found  in  the  pro- 
phet. The  evangelist,  or  his  translator,  was  led  astray  by  Jer. 
xviii.  1,  etc.,  and  has  given  a  quotation  from  Zech.  xi.  12,  13, 
neither  literal  nor  exact. 

^  Bleek,  Einleit.,  p.  501. 
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I.  Name  and  strBJEcr. — The  Hebrew  name  of  these  elegies 
is  np^ft{  Aotr,  which  is  the  first  word,  according  to  a  Jewish  cus- 
tom of  taking  the  title  from  the  initial  term.  They  were  also 
called  n\Tp  from  their  contents.  The  LXX.  translated  the 
latter  Oprjvoi,  which  the  Yulgate  renders,  Lamentationes. 

We  read  in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25,  "  And  Jeremiah  lamented  for 
Josiah :  and  all  the  singing  men  and  the  singing  women  spoke  of 
Josiah  in  their  lamentations  to  this  day,  and  made  them  an 
ordinance  in  Israel ;  and  behold,  they  are  written  in  the  Lamen- 
tations." De  Wette  supposes  that  this  literary  notice  of  the 
Chronicle- writer  implies  a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  author  that 
the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  were  sung  on  the  occasion  re- 
ferred to.^  This  is  very  improbable.  The  historian  would 
scarcely  have  made  such  a  mistake.  The  lamentations  of  the 
singing  men  and  women  may  have  belonged  to  a  collecty)n  of 
elegies  or  mourning  odes  for  the  dead^  which  were  used  at  the 
funeral  solemnities  of  difierent  kings.  Or  the  lamentations 
chanted  upon  Josiah's  death  may  have  been  then  composed  for 
the  first  time.  Though  it  is  not  said  that  Jeremiah  himself  wrote, 
or  that  he  caused  others  to  write,  it  seems  most  probable  that  he 
did  compose  lamentations  on  the  occasion  of  Josiah's  death, 
which  were  not  taken  into  the  canon  and  are  therefore  lost. 
At  the  time  of  the  Chronist  there  was  a  collection  of  elegies,  the 
composition  of  different  poets,  containing  several  composed  by 
Jeremiah  on  the  death  of  Josiah,  but  not  identical  with  the  present 
canonical  book.  Yet  the  passage  in  2  Chron.  has  given  rise  to  the 
belief  that  the  Lamentations  we  now  have  were  really  composed 
hw  the  prophet  on  the  occasion  of  Josiah's  death.  Jerome  and 
Ussher  held  this  opinion ;  Josephus  is  doubtful.^  All  that  the 
Jewish  historian  says  is,  that  Jeremiah  composed  an  elegy  upon 
Josiah,  which  is  extant  till  this  time.  The  poem  was  extant  in 
the  days  of  Josephus.     Is  it  now  lost  P    Or  does  he  mean  the 

^  Emleitang,  §  272,  p.  408.  '  Antiqq.  x.  6, 
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present  Lamentations  P  Had  the  elegy  or  elegies  existed  in  the 
time  of  the  historian^  it  is  not  likely  they  would  have  been  lost 
now.  If  they  were  in  the  canon  then,  nothing  has  been  dropped 
out  of  it  since.  Hence  we  believe  that  Josephus  did  mean  to  say 
that  the  Lamentations  were  written  by  the  prophet  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Josiah's  death,  though  Thenius  takes  a  different  yiew.^ 
That  the  hypothesis  is  baseless  is  certain,  because  the  whole 
strain  of  the  book  contradicts  it.  The  destruction  of  the  holy 
city  and  temple,  the  overthrow  of  the  state  by  the  Chaldeans, 
had  already  taken  place,  and  the  prophet  deplores  the  national 
calamities. 

II.  Contents. — ^In  the  first  elegy,  the  prophet  begins  with 
lamenting  the  sad  reverse  of  fortune  which  had  be&llen  his 
country,  admitting,  however,  that  all  her  disasters  were  the  just 
consequence  of  national  apostacy.  Jerusalem  herself  is  intro- 
duced to  continue  the  complaint  and  solicit  the  divine  com- 
passion. 

The  second  describes  the  dire  effects  of  the  divine  anger  in 
the  subversion  of  the  civil  and  religious  constitution  of  the  Jews. 
The  author  represents  the  wretchedness  of  his  country  as  unpar- 
alleled, accusing  the  false  prophets  of  having  contributed  to  her 
ruin  by  wrong  messages.  Jerusalem  is  entreated  to  cry  to  God 
with  deep  repentance,  for  the  removal  of  His  heavy  judgments. 

The  third  elegy  describes  the  writer's  own  sufferings,  and  sets 
forth  the  inexhaustible  mercies  of  God  as  the  source  of  hope, 
exhorting  his  fellow  countrymen  to  patience  and  resignation 
under  the  divine  chastisements.  He  asserts  God's  justice,  and 
maintains  that  none  has  a  right  to  complain  when  he  is  punished 
according  to  his  deserts.  Finally,  he  prays  for  deliverance,  and 
vengeance  on  his  country's  enemies. 

In  the  fourth  elegy  the  prophet  contrasts  the  present  wretched 
condition  of  the  nation  with  its  former  prosperity,  ascribing  the 
change  chiefly  to  the  profligacy  of  its  priests  and  prophets. 
The  people  confess  their  sins.  Their  enemies  the  Edomites  are 
threatened  with  coming  judgments,  and  Zion  is  comforted  with 
the  hope  of  a  time  when  her  calamities  should  cease. 

The  fifth  elegy  is  in  the  form  of  a  prayer,  in  which  the  peojde 
deplore  the  loss  of  their  country  and  the  miseries  under  which 
they  groan,  supplicating  Jehovah  to  pity  their  wretchedness, 
and  restore  them  to  His  favour. 

III.  Connection  of  '  the  elegies  with  one  another. — 
What  is  the  connection  between  these  poems?  Are  they 
arranged  after  a  definite  plan,  or  does  each  stand  independent  P 
Of  the  older  critics,  Eichhom  considered  them  isolated  productions 

>  Die  Klaglieder  erklart,  Vorbemerkungen,  §  2,  p.  116. 
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composed  by  Jeremiah  at  different  times,  and  asserts  that  the 
compiler  endeavoured  to  bring  connection  into  them  by  putting 
them  together.^  Bertholdt  supposes  that  they  are  isolated  parts 
of  one  poem,  which  do  not  stand  in  yerbal  connection  with  one 
another,  but  are  bound  together  into  a  whole  merely  by  one 
leading  subject.^  More  recent  scholars  hare  endeavoured  to 
shew  that  they  form  in  themselves  a  connected  whole.  De 
Wette,  Ewald,  and  Keil  have  tried  to  point  out  the  nature  of  the 
connection.  Thus  Ewald  says,  that  in  the  first  two  we  find 
sorrow  without  consolation;  in  the  third,  consolation  for  the 
poet  himself;  in  the  fourth  the  lamentation  is  renewed  with 
greater  violence  ;  but  soon  the  whole  people,  as  if  urged  by  their 
own  spontaneous  impulse,  fall  to  weeping  and  hoping.^  Keil  as- 
serts that  the  first  shews  sorrow  on  account  of  the  catastrophe  of 
Jerusalem's  capture ;  that  the  second  describes  the  destruction 
of  the  city  and  temple ;  that  in  the  third,  the  spiritual  sufferings 
of  the  pious  are  laid  before  the  people  as  an  admonition  to  re- 
pentance and  a  around  of  hope ;  that  in  the  fourth,  the  divine 
justice  in  punishmg  is  unfolded;  and  that  the  fifth  implores  the 
restoration  of  former  favour,*  No  close  relation  is  here  pointed 
out  between  the  elegies.  They  were  not  composed  on  one  defi- 
nite plan.  All  that  can  be  plainly  perceivea  is,  that  the  last 
contains  the  heaviest  lamentation ;  and  that  the  third,  which  is 
more  personal  than  the  rest,  stands  between  such  as  are  of 
general  import.  Hence  we  agree  more  with  Eichhom,  Ber- 
tholdt, and  Thenius,  than  with  Ewald  and  Keil.  Each  elegy  is 
complete  in  itself.  The  leading  idea  of  all  is  nearly  the  same. 
Bishop  Lowth's  description  is  sufficiently  accurate :  "  the  whole 
bears  rather  the  appearance  of  an  accumulation  of  corresponding 
sentiments  than  an  accurate  and  connected  series  of  different 
ideas  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  regular  treatise."^ 

IV.  The  times  of  their  coMPOsmoN. — Horrer,  Jahn,  and 
Bosenmiiller  suppose  that  in  the  first  elegy  the  prophet  de- 
plores the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Jehoiachin, 
when  that  monarch  and  ten  thousand  of  the  leading  Jews  were 
carried  to  Babylon  (2  Kings  xxiv.  12,  etc.)  Internal  evidence 
disagrees  with  this  date  (i.  3).  The  sanctuary  had  been  pro- 
faned by  the  heathen  (i.  10),  the  feasts  were  not  kept  (i.  4),  and 
famine  |)revailed  (i.  11).  We  reject  the  hypothesis  of  Pareau, 
that  it  was  composed  after  the  siege,  .which  had  been  raised 
for  a  time,  recommenced  (Jer.  xxxvii.  5)  ;*  Yrith  that  of  Ber- 

*  Einleitung  in  das  alte  Testament,  y.  p.  245.  •  Einleitung,  yol.  v.  p.  2323. 

•  Die  poetischen  Biicher  des  alt  B.,  p.  145,  et  seqq.,  Theil  1. 

*  Einleitung,  p.  377,  2nd  edition. 

»  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  translated  by  Gregory,  and  edited  by  Stowe,  p.  189. 

•  Threni  Jerem.  pbilologice  et  entice  iUustrati,  p.  50. 
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tholdt  and  Eichhom,  who  refer  it  to  tlie  grave-  or  death-like 
silence  prevailing  about  Jerusalem ;  and  that  of  Thenius,  who 
supposes  it  to  have  been  written  bv  some  one  of  those  left  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  at  the  second  canying  away  and 
before  the  third  (2  Kings  xxv.  11 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  10,  xl.  1,  lii. 
29).^  The  latter  is  opposed  to  the  evidence  of  the  elegy  itself, 
various  portions  of  which  imply  that  the  temple  and  city  were 
still  standing,  though  they  had  suffered  great  dcunage  (i.  4,  16, 
18,  19). 

The  second  elegy  is  supposed  by  Pareau,  Jahn,  and  Welte,  to 
refer  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple;  while 'Thenius 
conjectures  that  it  was  written  during  Jeremiah's  abode  at  Miz- 
pah,  before  he  had  received  a  revelation  (verse  9).  As  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  the  contents,  the  city  and  temple  were  in  the 
same  state  as  they  were  when  the  first  was  written. 

The  third  elegy  agrees  well  with  the  time  immediately  after 
the  prophet  had  been  delivered  from  the  pit,  as  described  in  the 
thirty-eighth  chapter  of  his  book.  He  speaks  of  his  own  treat- 
ment and  sufferings.  So  Pareau,  whose  opinion  is  preferable 
here  to  that  of  Thenius. 

The  fourth  is  supposed  by  Thenius  to  have  been  written  in 
Egypt.^  This  is  more  than  doubtful.  Pareau  thinks  it  was 
composed  after  the  Chaldeans  had  broken  into  the  city,  and 
Zedekiah  was  taken  prisoner.  The  situation  depicted  does  not 
appear  to  be  different  from  that  of  the  preceding  ones.  We  see 
no  evidence  for  fixing  upon  any  other  time. 

According  to  Pareau  and  Jahn,  the  fifth  was  composed  after 
the  destruction  of  the  city.  This  is  correct.  It  was  subsequent 
to  the  rest.  Thenius  assumes  that  it  was  composed  on  the  journey 
to  Egypt,  referring  for  confirmation  to  Jer.  xl.  7,  11  j  xK.  15. 

In  the  absence  of  evidence,  we  find  it  an  almost  hopeless 
task  to  separate  and  define  the  particular  circumstances  which 
each  elegy  supposes.  The  sameness  prohibits  the  settlement 
of  their  respective  fimes,  if  that  phrase  be  applicable  at  all. 
Slight  presumptions  alone  can  be  adduced  for  assigning  the 
elegies  to  particular  junctures  in  the  history  of  the  city,  either 
durinff  Jeremiah's  abode  in  it,  or  after  he  left  it.  They  must 
have  been  written  soon  after  one  another,  but  not  all  at  the 
same  place.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  thought  unlikely 
that  they  were  composed  during  the  siege,  storming,  and  taking 
of  the  city ;  because  amid  the  horrors  of  such  scenes  they  could 
scarcelv  have  been  calmly  written  in  an  artificial  form.  On  the 
other,  it  may  be  said  that  they  suit  a  spectator  of  the  desolations 
described— one  who  wrote  amid  the  ruin  of  his  country — because 

>  Die  Elaglieder  eridart,  p.  126.  *  Die  Klaglieder  erklari,  pp.  163,  164. 
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the  picture  is  vivid.  The  fifth  implies  that  a  considerahle  time 
had  elapsed  since  the  destruction  of  the  city ;  for  we  read  in  the 
eighteenth  verse^  ^'  Because  of  the  mountain  of  Zioui  which  is 
desolate,  the  foxes  walk  upon  it.''  If  this  be  not  a  poetical 
hyperbole,  we  see  that  mount  Zion  had  been  deserted  for  some 
time,  so  that  foxes  prowled  about  the  ruins.  The  elegy  in  ques- 
tion was  probably  penned  in  Egypt. 

Biegler  is  inclined  to  place  most  of  the  melancholy  scenes 
depicted  in  these  elegies,  in  the  short  period  between  the 
conquest  and  destruction  of  the  city.  In  Jer.  lii.  6,  it  is 
related  that  the  enemies  broke  into  the  city  on  the  ninth 
day  of  the  fourth  month,  and  plundered  it ;  but  that  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  fifth  month  Nebuzaradan  came  to  Jerusalem 
and  destroyed  it.  To  this  space  of  a  month  the  elegies 
chiefly  refer.^  This  view  is  adopted  and  maintained  by  Bleek,* 
who  thinks  that  none'  of  the  elegies,  not  even  the  fifth,  pre- 
supposes the  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple.  Surely  the 
learned  critic  overlooked  the  eighteenth  verse  of  the  fifth, 
which  clearly  implies  that  the  temple  had  been  burnt  by  the 
enemy.  Sufficient  allowance  has  not  been  made  for  the  fact 
that  the  prophet  mav  have  thrown  himself  back  into  past 
scenes,  and  depicted  the  present  and  past  together.  This  was 
often  done.  The  scenes  described  may  have  been  past  when  he 
wrote,  recalling  them.  There  is  therefore  no  formidable  argu- 
ment in  the  way  of  our  concluding  that  they  were  all  composed 
in  Egypt.  Yet  we  hesitate  to  believe  so  of  any  except  the  last. 
Jeremiah,  who  was  in  the  city  before  Zedekiah  was  carried 
away,  probably  wrote  the  first  four  in  the  brief  interval  indi- 
cated bv  Riegler.  The  conjecture  of  Tomline,^  that  Jeremiah 
prophetically  paints  the  still  greater  miseries  his  country  was  to 
sufier  at  some  future  time,  is  without  foundation.  The  twenty- 
second  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  does  not  warrant  it,  as  he 
incorrectly  supposes. 

V.  Form. — ^The  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  are  arranged 
alphabetically.  The  first,  second,  and  fourth  make  each  verse 
begin  with  a  letter  of  the  alphabet ;  verse  1  with  M,  verse  £ 
with  3,  etc.  The  third  elegy  makes  every  three  verses  beffin 
with  the  successive  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Hence  it  contains 
Bixty-six  yerses ;  while  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  haye  twenty- 
two  verses  each.  In  the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  £)  precedes 
tf ;  in  the  first  all  is  regtdar.  This  transposition  of  letters  cannot 
be  explained  by  the  hypothesis  of  later  alterations;  it  must  be 
reckoned  original.     In  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  every  verse  is  a  triplet,  with 

^  Die  Elagelieder  des  Propheten  Jeremias  metriach  nebersetzt,  Emleitnng,  p.  4. 

'  Einleituug,  p.  503. 

*  Elements  of  ChriBtian  Theology,  yol.  i.,  pp.  112,  113. 
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two  ezoeptionB,  i.  7,  ii.  19.  In  iv.  and  v.  there  are  only  couplets, 
the  verses  consisting  of  two  statements,  except  iv.  15. 

VI.  Authorship. — These  elegies  have  heen  generally  attri- 
buted to  Jeremiah  as  their  author.  Tradition  names  him  as  the 
writer,  as  is  seen  from  the  LXX.,  the  Targum,  Talmud,  and 
Jerome.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  translation  the  follow- 
ing sentence  occurs :  "  And  it  came  to  pass  after  Israel  was 
taken  captive  and  Jerusalem  made  desolate  that  Jeremias  sat 
weeping,  and  lamented  with  this  lamentation  over  Jerusalem, 
and  said.''  This  sentence  has  been  copied  into  the  Vulgate  and 
Arabic  versions.  Did  the  verse  exist  in  the  Hebrew  copies  from 
which  the  Greek  was  taken  P  Thenius  thinks,  from  the  tenor 
of  the  words,  that  they  were  derived  from  the  Hebrew.  Why 
then  did  the  editors  of  the  Hebrew  text  not  receive  the  verse  as 
it  was  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Lamentations  P  The  critic  answers 
that  they  were  in  doubt  whether  Jeremiah  composed  the  first 
elegy.  This  is  improbable.  Jerome  seems  to  have  looked  upon 
the  verse  as  spurious:  at  least,  he  did  not  admit  it  into  his 
version* 

Most  modem  critics  believe  that  the  contents,  spirit,  tone, 
and  language  are  in  harmony  with  the  old  tradition  respecting 
authorship.  Such  is  the  judgment  of  Eichhom,  Bcrtholdt,  De 
Wette,  Jahn,  Keil,  Welte,  Bleek,  and  others.  Thenius  objects, 
mentioning  the  improbability  of  Jeremiah  treating  the  same 
subject  five  times.  The  poems,  as  he  thinks,  present  a  per- 
ceptible difference.  Even  ordinary  aesthetic  feeling  may  per- 
ceive a  distinction  between  the  second  and  fourth  compared  with 
the  first  and  third.  The  two  former  are  pronounced  truly  excel- 
lent, freely  moving,  well  arranged,  and  naturally  progressing 
odes ;  the  latter,  much  weaker,  struggling  with  the  form,  arti- 
ficially elaborated,  accumidating  imagoes  here  and  there  running 
into  one  another  and  issuing  in  reminiscences,  though  in  other 
respects  they  are  excellent,  and  their  contents  entirely  suitable. 
Hence  the  critic  asserts  that  he  who  wrote  ii.  and  iv.  did  not 
write  iii.  1-20,  since  it  is  impossible  that  passages  like  the  latter 
could  have  proceeded  from  Jeremiah,  who  preserves  measure 
and  moderation  even  in  the  most  animated  parts  of  his  pro- 
phecies, and  no  where  lays  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  spring- 
ing from  one  image  to  another,  as  is  the  case  here.  He  adds 
that  i.,  iii.,  v.  were  written  in  relations  which  do  not  apply  to 
Jeremiah,  as  appears  firom  i.  9c,,  11^.;  iii.  34,  etc.;  v.  4,  5,  9, 
10 ;  and  that  various  passages  in  them  refer  to  the  writer's 
peculiar  condition,  and  to  a  time  subsequent  to  Jerusalem's 
destruction  by  several  years  (comp.  i.  1,  3 ;  iii.  25,  etc.,  34,  etc., 
68,  etc.;  v.  18).  Finally,  the  critic  declares  it  impossible  to 
explain  the  fact  satisfactorily  that  in  ii.-iv.  the  verses  beginning 
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with.  £)  pl*ecede  J7 ;  while  the  usual  alphabetical  order  appears 
in  i.  Hence  Thenius  infers  that  all  the  elegies  did  not  proceed 
from  Jeremiah.  The  second  and  fourth  belong  to  him  ;  whereas 
the  first  was  written  by  a  poet  who  was  left  behind  in  Palestine^ 
some  time  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  fifth  was 
composed  by  one  acquainted  with  the  second ;  the  third  was 
written  by  another.  The  analogies  between  i.,  iii.,  and  v.  are 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  their  authors  were  contemporary 
with  Jeremiah,  and  probably  fellow-citizens,  who  had  heard 
the  prophet,  and  perhaps  jpossessed  some  of  his  utterances  in 
writing.^ 

These  grounds  are  insufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion  derived 
from  them.  The  great  stumbling-block  seems  to  be  iii.  1-20, 
where  the  manner  of  expression  differs  from  the  usual  method  of 
Jeremiah.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  images  follow  one 
another  in  quick  succession,  and  are  unlike  the  passages  in 
which  Jeremiah  complains  of  his  fate  (xv.  10,  15-18 ;  xviii.  19, 
etc. ;  XX.  7-18).  Yet  the  difference  of  circumstances  will  go  far 
to  account  for  the  diversity.  Here  the  prophet  speaks  not  only 
in  his  own  name  but  in  that  of  the  believing  Israelites.  Wish- 
ing to  give  a  condensed  view  of  the  miseries  which  had  befallen 
his  countrymen,  he  accumulates  images  in  rapid  succession  for 
that  purpose.  His  style  was  not  always  uniform,  weak,  diffuse, 
verbose.  The  sixth  chapter  shews  that  it  is  sometimes  charac- 
terised by  strength  and  variety  of  imagery.  When  the  latter 
part  of  that  chapter,  especially  verses  24-30,  is  compared  with 
iii.  1-20,  there  is  a  probability  that  the  latter  proceeded  from 
the  prophet  himself.  To  say  that  he  could  not  have  written 
them  is  to  limit  the  range  of  his  powers. 

We  do  not  believe  that  i.  and  iii.  were  written  in  relations 
that  do  not  suit  Jeremiah.  What  is  there  in  i.  9e.  or  lie.  which 
is  not  applicable  to  the  prophet  P  Or  in  iii.  34  and  following 
verses  P 

It  ia  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  i.  iii.  must  have  been  com- 
posed some  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  pas- 
sages which  Thenius  adduces  in  i.  and  iii.  do  not  support  the 
conclusion.  In  fact,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  not  implied 
in  any  of  these  elegies.  All  refer  to  the  time  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  final  catastrophe — i.e.y  before  the  tenth  day  of  the 
fifth  month  of  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah. 

Little  importance  can  be  attached  to  the  difference  between 
the  alphabetical  order  in  ii.-iv.  and  i.  We  account  for  it  on 
the  principle  that  the  prophet  did  not  bind  himself  to  one  arti- 
ficial method.    Weary  of  the  trammels,  or  for  the  sake  of  variety, 

^  Die  Klaglieder  erklart,  Vorbemerkangen,  p.  120, 
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he  introduced  diversity.  Why  should  not  the  poet  be  allowed 
some  freedom?  There  is  no  proof  that  the  order  of  the  letters 
D  and  V  fluctuated  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah ;  and  that  the  author 
of  i.  fouowed  the  new  order,  Jeremiah  the  old.  But  the  absence 
of  all  alphabetical  order  in  v.  cannot  be  so  easily  disposed  of. 
Bertholdt  refers  the  change  in  the  fifth  to  forgetfulneas  on  the 
port  of  Jeremiah ;  Ewald  to  accident.  These  are  not  satisfactory 
hypotheses.  Different  authorship  must  be  called  in  to  help  the 
explanation. 

The  present  position  of  the  Lamentations  among  the  Hagio- 
gprapha  has  no  proper  bearing  on  the  question  of  authorship^ 
though  it  has  been  sometimes  used  for  that  purpose.  The  Ma- 
Boretes  and  Talmudists,  it  is  said,  separated  them  from  the  pro- 
phecies of  Jeremiah,  and  put  them  among  the  Megilloth.  If  this 
was  done,  it  had  no  relation  to  authorship.  The  object  of  it  was 
to  bring  up  the  number  of  the  sacred  books  to  twenty-four. 
Jerome  says  that  Jeremiah  and  the  Lamentations  were  counted  one 
book.  The  LXX.,  followed  by  the  Vulgate,  place  the  two  toge- 
ther. In  various  printed  editions  superintended  by  Christians, 
they  occupy  the  same  position.  It  is  doubtful  which  was  the 
original  order — after  Jeremiah,  or  among  the  Hagiographa; 
though  Henderson  asserts  that ''  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
originally  they  immediately  followed  or  formed  the  concluding 
part  of  the  book  of  that  prophet.'*^  They  and  the  book  of  Jere- 
miah were  reckoned  one,  to  bring  out  twenty-two,  the  number 
of  the  whole,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  letters  in  the  alphabet. 
Keil  explains  their  position  among  the  Hagiographa  by  their 
subjectively  liturgical  character.  How  are  they  mbjectkely 
liturgical  ?* 

It  is  a  comparatively  modem  view  among  the  Jews  that 
the  book  was  not  written  by  means  of  the  gift  of  prophecy,  but 
by  the  Spirit  of  God;  and  therefore  it  was  not  classed  among 
the  propnets.  This  distinction  is  a  gratuitous  one,  contra- 
dicting the  testimony  of  Jewish  tradition,  which  assigns  the 
authorship  to  Jeremiah.  We  incline  to  adopt  the  opinion  of 
those  who  believe  that  the  book  was  originally  appended  to  that 
of  Jeremiah's  prophecies.  If  this  be  correct,  it  was  separated 
and  put  among  the  Hagiographa  to  make  up  the  number  twenty- 
four;  not  transplanted  from  the  Hagiographa  to  the  end  of 
Jeremiah,  to  be  numbered  with  it  as  one  b(K)k,  and  so  to  bring 
out  twenty-two  books  in  all. 

Thenius  was  not  the  first  who  supposed  more  authors  than 
one  for  the  Lamentations.  Conz'  had  already  inferred  the  same 
from  the  difference  of  tone  in  them ;  and  K^ar  from  the  fifth 

'  The  Book  of  tbe  Prophet  Jeremiah,  etc.,  p.  275. 

'  In  Hayemiek'B  Einleit.,  yol.  iii.,  p.  518.  '  In  Bengel'B  Archly,  iy. 
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not  being  alphabetical.  The  fifth  certainly  wants  the  polish  and 
elaboration  of  the  others,  from  whateyer  cause  the  deficiency 
arose.  It  may  be,  as  KeU  thinks,  that  it  takes  the  form  of  a 
prayer,  where  reflectiveness  embodied  in  artificial  dress  has  no 
proper  place.  The  style  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  others,  though 
it  was  written  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  probably  in 
Egypt.  In  consequence  of  this,  and  its  want  of  alphabetical 
order,  we  are  unable  to  assign  it  to  the  same  writer  as  the  pre* 
ceding  four.  One  of  Jeremiah's  disciples  may  have  composed 
it.  Ewald  assigns  the  composition  of  all  the  Lamentations  to 
some  of  Jeremiah's  disciples,  who  composed  the  book  in  Egypt.^ 
Bunsen  thinks  that  Baruch  wrote  them.' 

We  beUeve  that  the  same  author  appears  in  the  first  four,  and 
that  he  is  none  other  than  Jeremiah  himself.  Everything 
agrees  with  the  prophet — spirit,  manner,  and  language.  He  is 
an  eye-witness  who  had  suffered  severely  with  others.  The  dis- 
persion of  the  people,  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple,  are  said  to  arise  from  the  iniquities  of  the  covenant 
people.  Comp.  i.  6,  8,  14,  22 ;  iii.  39,  42 ;  iv.  6,  22 ;  v.  16, 
with  Jer.  xiii.  22,  26 ;  xiv.  7 ;  xvi.  10,  etc. ;  xvii.  1,  etc.  Their 
sinful  trust  in  false  prophets  and  profligate  priests ;  their  vain 
hopes  of  security  in  Jerusalem ;  their  relying  on  the  help  of 
feeble  and  faithless  allies,  are  characteristic  of  the  prophet. 

In  like  manner  the  diction  is  similar.  Negligence  of  style, 
monotony,  repetition  of  ideas  and  images,  appear  here  as  in 
Jeremiah's  authentic  prophecies.  Characteristic  words  and  turns 
of  expression  present  themselves  in  great  number,  as  is  shewn 

by  the  frequently  recurring  ^^^  and  '*tS!3  TO  *1?B^  ii-  11,*  13  ; 
iii.  47,  48 ;  iv.  10,  compared  with  Jer.  iv.  6,  20 ;  vi.  1, 14 ;  viii. 
11,  21 ;  xiv.  17 ;  xxx.  12,  etc. ;  n»pT  1*!)I  or  D^O  i.  16,  com- 
pared with  Jer.  ix.  17;  xiii.  17;  xiv.  17 ;  TQ  TQ^TO  followed 
by  nn^n^ ,  IVV ,  or  D^VO  i-  15,  ii.  13,  compared  with  Jer.  xiv. 
17 ;  xlvi.  11 ;  *njp  ii.  22,  compared  with  Jer.  xiv.  17 ;  xlvi.  11 ; 

7/1T  i.  11,  compared  with  Jer.  xv.  19.  A  few  peculiar  words 
are  l^m  i.  14;  DJlfe^  iii.  9;  {Tfi^  iii.  16;  ^&$  iv.  8;  n'?^JJ3 

and  37"r\3i)b  iii.  65;  DOB^  used  of  men,  i.  13,  16;  iii.  11 ;  iv. 
5 ;  B^  prefixed,  ii.  16 ;  iv.  9.  "Words  of  peculiar  forms  are 
n^B^Oi-  7;  D^m'^&ii.  14;  HII^S  ii.  18;  iii.  49.  Chaldaising 
fonis'are  \W^  i-  *;  WB^''  for  HJB^  iv.  1;  K*Tt3&  iii.  12; 

s^yn  ii.  1 ;  :in^  i.  u.^ 

VII.  Style. — The  style  of  these  poems  is  admirably  adapted 

^  Geschichte  d.  V.  Isroel,  ir.,  p.  24.         '  Gott.  in  der  GescUichte,  toI.  i.,  p.  426. 
s  De  Wette,  Einleitung,  pp.  409,  410. 
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to  the  subject,  and  has  been  excessively  praised  by  Lowth :  "  There 
is  not  extant  any  poem  which  displays  such  a  happy  and  splendid 
selection  of  imagery  in  so  concentrated  a  state.  What  can  be 
more  elegant  and  poetical  than  the  description  of  that  once 
flourishing  city,  lately  chief  among  the  nations,  sitting  in  the 
character  of  a  lemale,  solitary,  afflicted,  in  a  state  of  widowhood, 
deserted  by  her  friends,  betrayed  by  her  nearest  connections, 
imploring  relief,  and  seeking  consolation  in  vain!  What  a 
beautiful  personification  is  that  of  '  the  ways  of  Sion  mourning 
because  none  are  come  to  her  solemn  feasts  !'  How  tender  and 
pathetic  are  the  following  complaints : — 

Ib  it  nothing  to  jovl,  all  ye  that  pass  by  ? 

Behold  and  see,  if  there  be  an^  sorrow  like  to  my  sorrow,  which  is  brought  upon  me, 

With  which  Jehovah  hath  afflicted  me  in  the  day  of  his  fierce  anger ! 

For  these  things  do  I  weep ;  mine  eye  runneth  down  with  water ; 

For  far  from  me  are  they  that  should  comfort  me,  that  should  restore  my  strength ; 

My  children  have  perished  because  the  enemy  prevailed. 

But  to  detail  its  beauties  would  be  to  transcribe  the  entire 
poem."^ 

Although  great  pathos  and  much  elegance  pervade  various 
parts  of  these  elegies,  we  believe  that  the  encomiums  heaped 
upon  them  by  Lowth  are  extravagant.  Their  artificial  form  is 
an  evidence  that  they  are  not  of  the  highest  order.  "  I  con- 
sider," sayB  De  Wette,  "the  alphabetical  arrangement  as  a 
contrivance  of  the  rhythmical  art,  an  o£&pring  of  the  later 
vitiated  taste.  When  the  spirit  of  poetry  is  flown,  men  cling  to 
the  lifeless  body,  the  rhythmical  form ;  and  seek  to  supply  its 
absence  by  this.  In  truth,  nearly  all  the  alphabetical  composi- 
tions are  remarkable  for  the  want  of  connection,  for  common 
thoughts,  coldness,  and  languor  of  feeling,  and  a  low  and  occa- 
sionally mechanical  phraseology The  Lamentations  are, 

indeed,  possessed  of  considerable  merit  in  their  way,  but  still 
betray  an  unpoetic  period  and  degenerated  taste."  ^ 

*  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  xxii. 

t  Commentar  ueber  die  Psalmen,  Einleit.,  p.  58. 
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I.  Life  of  the  prophet. — ^Ezekiel  was  the  son  of  Buzi,  a 
priest.  He  was  carried  away  into  captivity  along  with  Jehoi- 
achin  and  the  chief  of  the  people,  in  the  eleventh  year  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  599  b.c,  into  Mesopotamia,  where 
the  captives  formed  a  colony  at  the  River  Chaboras,  a  tributary 
of  the  Euphrates  (i.  1,  3  ;  iii.  16).  He  had  a  house  at  Tel-abib, 
and  was  married.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  exile  he  began  to 
prophesy,  i.e.  593  B.C.,  and  continued  in  the  same  office  till  at 
least  the  sixteenth  year  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  i.e» 
•upwards  of  twenty-two  years.  He  appears  to  have  been  highly 
esteemed  by  his  companions  in  exile ;   and  the  elders  of  the 

Seople  applied  to  him  for  counsel.  How  long  he  survived 
erusalem's  fall  is  uncertain.  A  prophecy  is  dated  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year,  i.e.  about  572  (xxix.  17),  shewing  that 
he  survived  the  destruction  of  the  city  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  accounts  of  his  death  are  varying,  and  fabulous  in  part. 
They  are  collected  by  the  Pseudo-Epiphanius.  It  is  related 
that  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  head  of  the  exiles  for  having 
reproved  him  on  account  of  idolatry ;  and  that  he  was  buried  in 
the  field  of  Maur,  in  the  tomb  of  Shem  and  Arphaxad.  In 
later  times  his  burying-place  was  shewn  between  the  Chaboras 
and  Euphrates,  as  Benjamin  of  Tudela  states.  It  was  also 
shewn  and  visited  by  Jews  from  Parthia  and  Media  in  the 
middle  ages,  some  days'  journey  from  Bagdad,  at  a  spot  now 
called  Kefel  or  Kif-el-Jhud,  some  miles  south  of  the  ruins  of 
Babylon.  The  latter  tradition  is  more  probable  than  the  former 
respecting  his  sepulchre ;  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
did  not  continue  all  his  life  at  the  original  place  of  exile,  but 
removed  towards  the  close  of  it  to  his  fellow-countrymen  in  the 
province  of  Babylon,  where  he  probably  died  a  natural  death. 
The  tenor  of  i.  1,  3,  iii.  15,  22,  leads  to  the  belief  that  when  his 
book  was  arranged  the  author  was  no  longer  on  the  theatre  of 
his  former  activity.  He  died  before  the  Persians  conquered  the 
Babylonians ;  otherwise  he  would  have  expressed  in  his  pro- 
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phecies  tlie  hopes  of  Israel's  deliverance  inspired  by  such  vic- 
tories. 

It  has  been  inferred  from  the  first  verse,  "  Now  it  came  to 
pass  in  the  thirtieth  year,  in  the  fourth  month,''  etc.,  that  he 
began  his  ministry  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  The  con- 
clusion, however,  does  not  follow  from  the  premises.  The  reck- 
oning is  from  the  era  of  Nabopolassar,  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  commencement  of  the  Chaldean  supremacy.  There  is  no 
propriety  in  taking  the  era  to  be  the  eighteenth  of  Josiah,  when 
the  book  of  the  law  was  discovered  (2  Kings  zxii.),  as  Haver- 
nick  supposes ;  still  less  can  we  assume  a  jubilee-year,  as  Hitzig 
does,  after  Joseph  Kimchi.  He  was  young  when  carried  away 
captive ;  though  he  does  not  speak  of  himself  as  a  youth,  in  the 
manner  of  Jeremiah — younger  most  probably  than  thirty  years. 
It  is  incorrect  in  Havemics  to  oppose  to  this  idea  the  matured 
character  of  a  priest  which  appears  in  his  writings  as  well  as 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  temple  service.  It  does  not 
follow  from  i.  3,  where  he  is  called  a  priest,  that  he  actually  dis- 
charged the  priestly  functions.  His  father  was  a  Levitical 
priest,  so  that  the  dignity  descended  to  Ezekiel  in  the  line  of 
Ijevi. 

II.  Contents  of  thb  book. — ^The  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  may 
be  divided  into  three  parts — ^viz.,  chaps,  i.-xxiv. ;  xxv.-xxxii. ; 
and  xxxiii.-xlviii. 

1 .  The  first  contains  visions  and  prophecies,  which  were  uttered 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

The  second  contains  oracles  against  foreign  nations. 

The  third  is  occupied  with  prophecies  subsequent  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

These  general  divisions  may  be  resolved  into  the  following 
smaller  ones :  Chaps.  i.-xi.,  containing— chap.  i.  1-iii.  21.  The 
prophet's  call  to  his  office,  his  divine  commission,  instructions, 
and  encouragement  for  performing  the  duties,  iii.  22-vii.  After 
the  impulse  of  a  new  manifestation  of  Jehovah,  Ezekiel  gives 
utterance  to  his  evil  forebodings  respecting  the  total  destruction 
of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  viii.-xi.  The 
Spirit  transports  the  seer  to  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  where  he 
beholds  Jehovah  in  his  majesty  executing  his  wrath  upon  the 
idolaters  there ;  and  though  he  intercedes  for  the  gniltv  people, 
he  pleads  in  vain,  but  receives  higher  consolation  for  the  exiled 
ones. 

Chaps.  xii.-xx.,  containing  xii.  1-20,  in  which  he  shews  to  his 
fellow-exiles  the  folly  of  expecting  deliverance  from  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Chaldeans ;  xii.  21-xiv.  11,  an  explanation  of  what 
prophets  and  the  truth  they  proclaim  really  are ;  xiv.  12-xix.,  a 
description  of  Jerusalem's  state,  the  guilt  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
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their  unavoidable  punishment ;  xx.,  the  impossibility  felt  by  the 
seer  of  giving  consolation  to  his  interrogators  respecting  their 
condition  in  the  immediate  future. 

Chaps,  xxi-xxiv.  contain  several  discourses  in  which  the 
idolatry  of  the  people  is  reproved,  and  the  fearful  judgment 
coming  upon  Jerusalem  both  announced  and  figuratively  de- 
scribed. 

2.  The  second  part  contains  prophecies  against  foreign  nations, 
of  which  seven  are  enumerated — ^viz.,  the  Anmionites,  xxv.  1-7 ; 
the  Moabites,  xxv.  8-11 ;  the  Edomites,  xxv.  12-14 ;  the  Philis- 
tines, xxv.  15-17 ;  against  Tyre,  xxvi.-xxviii. ;  against  Egypt, 
xxix.-xxxii. 

3.  The  third  part  foreshows  the  salvation  of  Israel :  first,  its 
conditions  and  basis,  xxxiii.-xxxvi. ;  then  its  progress,  from  the 
re-awakening  of  the  people  to  their  final  victory  over  all  enemies 
of  the  divine  kingdom,  xxxvii.-xxxix. ;  thirdly,  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  restored  theocracy  in  its  glorious  and  final  period, 
xL-xlviii. 

III.  Character,  mode  of  writing,  sttlb,  and  diction. — Eze- 
kiel's  character  presents  marked  decision  and  energy.  Though 
his  natural  disposition  was  not  devoid  of  sensibility  and  pathos, 
it  was  more  vigorous  than  emotional.  Hence  he  was  well  fitted 
to  oppose  the  prevailing  corruption  of  his  countrymen.  He  per- 
formed the  functions  of  the  prophetic  office  with  vehemence  and 
fire,  subordinating  all  personal  concerns  to  the  work  he  had 
undertaken.  The  man,  as  usual,  is  absorbed  in  the  prophet. 
In  union  with  impetuosity  and  liveliness  we  observe  a  priestly 
inclination.  Sprung  from  a  race  of  priests,  he  had  grown  up 
amid  Levitical  influences;  and  many  evidences  of  this  bias 
appear  in  his  writings,  as  in  viii.-xi.,  xl.-xlviii.,  xx.  12,  etc. ; 
xxii.  8,  26 ;  xxiv.  17.  He  attaches  great  value  to  sacred  usages 
and  forms.  He  shews  a  one-sided  idea  of  antiquity  derived  from 
books  and  traditions.  Yet  he  was  by  no  means  rigidly  attached 
to  the  law,  with  all  its  ceremonies  and  minuteness,  as  is  seen  in 
his  detailed  prescriptions  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book ;  for  they 
vary  in  part  from  the  ritual  of  the  Pentateuch.  Thus  he  forbids 
the  ordinary  priest  to  marry  the  widow  of  a  layman  (xliv.  22) ; 
he  makes  no  mention  of  sabbaths,  of  the  Ist  Tisri,  of  the  daily 
evening  sacrifice,  etc. ;  and  for  the  old  festival  days  which  he 
retains  other  sacrifices  are  prescribed.  Even  in  doctrine,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  proclaim,  in  opposition  to  the  Mosaic  teach- 
ing, ''the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.  The  son  shall  not 
bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither  shall  the  father  bear  the 
iniquity  of  the  son  ;  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  be 
upon  him,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon  him" 
(xviiL  20).     That  his  spirit  was  richly  endowed,  and  highly 
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cultivated  for  the  age,  appears  from  his  extensiye  knowledge  oi 
the  law,  of  natural  history,  of  foreign  peoples  and  their  state, 
and  of  architecture.     Indeed,  his  life  was  more  literary  than 

Sractical ;  though  he  combined  the  literary  and  practical  in  a 
egree  to  which  his  contemporary  Jeremiah  could  lay  no  claim* 
The  extraordinary  wealth  of  fancy,  and  the  wonderful  fire  exhi- 
bited in  his  discourses,  shew  more  of  the  orator  than  the  poet. 
Both  by  natural  endowment  and  divine  illumination  he  was  a 
powerful  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  God,  of  awakening  the 
slumbering  energies  of  the  exiled  people,  and  opposing  the  cor- 
rupt influences  that  surrounded  them,  to  which  they  were  ready 
to  yield.  The  method  of  his  prophecies  is  manifold.  Some- 
times the  address  is  didactic,  interspersed  with  proverbial  expres- 
sions, as  in  xii.-xix.  Here  his  sentences  are  drawn  out  with 
rhetorical  Alness  and  breadth,  with  hardly  an  element  of  poetry 
in  them.  An  example  may  be  seen  in  xvi.  15-26,  which  is 
properly  one  long  sentence.  But  where  lyrics  are  inserted, 
there  is  poetical  devation,  as  in  xix.,  xxvii.,  xxxii.,  where  the 
feelings  of  the  writer  find  freer  plav.  But  what  characterises 
him  most  is  symbolical  representations,  unfolding  a  series  of 
remarkable  visions,  with  bold  images  in  which  reality  is  often 
disregarded,  image  and  fact  being  blended  together.  The 
colossal  symbols  shew  the  strong  impressions  made  on  the  pro- 
phet's mind  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  a  foreign  land,  and  its 
constant  transfe^^ence  to  Jerusalem,  as  though  he  were  bodily 
present  among  the  distant  ones  (chap,  xvi.)  He  has  also  nume- 
rous symbolical  actions,  embodying  vivid  conceptions  on  the 
Eart  of  the  prophet,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  convince  his  slow- 
earted  companions  of  impending  calamity  by  outward  emblems, 
which  might  lead  them,  in  their  thoughtlessness,  to  serious  con- 
sideration sooner  than  mere  words  (iv.  1,  etc. ;  v.  1,  etc. ;  xii.  3, 
etc. ;  17,  etc.) 

It  has  been  remarked  by  De  Wette,  that  the  prophet  shews 
artistic  skill  in  a  preponderating  degree,  and  that  therefore  most 
of  his  prophecies  should  be  looked  upon  purely  as  literary  pro- 
ductions. This  is  true  to  some  extent,  perhaps  hardly  to  that 
which  the  critic  intended.  But  when  Havemick  affirms  that 
his  skill  is  the  historical  skill  of  the  narrator  of  internal  facts — 
a  purely  reproductive  faculty — ^manifested  in  the  full  and  true 
representation  of  his  internal  conceptions  in  their  directness  and 
originality,  he  is  hardly  correct.  The  skill  is  rather  that  of  the 
writer  than  the  prophet.  Ezekiel  is  not  of  the  highest  origi- 
nality. He  borrows  ideas  from  the  older  masters,  and  occasion- 
ally imitates  them.  Being  well  versed  in  the  literature  of  his 
nation,  his  skill  is  shewn  both  in  the  matter  and  manner  of  his 
prof^ecies.    He  is  original  and  independent ;  not,  however,  pre- 
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eTDinently  so.  Prophet  and  artist  are  united  in  a  greater  degree 
than  is  shewn  hy  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

In  consequence  of  the  peculiar  and  copious  symbolic  of  Eze- 
kieli  a  dark  mysterious  character  belongs  to  his  prophecies.  His 
imagery  is  not  only  colossal  and  frequently  overladen,  but  also 
enigmatical  and  obscure.  A  cloudy  mystery  overhangs  his  pic- 
tures, which  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  penetrate.  Jerome  calls 
the  book  "  a  labyrinth  of  the  mysteries  of  God."  It  was  because 
of  this  obscurity  that  some  Jews  forbade  any  one  to  read  it  till 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  part  of  his  symbolic  that  con- 
cerns theophanies  or  manifestations  of  Jehovah,  betrays  the 
characteristic  colouring  of  central  Asia.  Chap.  i.  4-28  presents 
an  example,  as  also  chap.  x.  The  glowing  fancy  of  the  young 
man  when  he  went  into  Babylonia  was  very  susceptible  of  the 
impressions  which  the  sculptures  on  many  buildings  presented. 
Animals  were  common  symbolical  beings  along  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris.  Winged  creatures  were  usual  on  the  monuments  of 
Babylon  and  Nineveh.  India  too  presented  a  cognate  symbolic : 
Brahma,  for  example,  was  depicted  with  four  heads  and  arms. 

The  style  of  Ezekiel  has  been  differently  estimated  by  dif- 
ferent critics.  This  has  partly  arisen  from  its  unevenness. 
Lowth  says,  ''  Ezekiel  is  much  inferior  to  Jeremiah  in  elegance ; 
in  sublimity  he  is  not  even  excelled  by  Isaiah ;  but  his  sub- 
limity is  of  a  totally  different  kind.  He  is  deep,  vehement,  and 
tragical.  The  only  sensation  he  affects  to  excite  is  the  terrible. 
His  sentiments  are  elevated,  fervid,  full  of  fire,  indignant ;  his 
imagery  is  crowded,  magnificent,  terrific,  sometimes  almost  to 
disgust ;  his  language  is  pompous,  solemn,  austere,  rough,  and 
at  times  impolished;  he  employs  frequent  repetitions,  not  for 
the  sake  of  grace  or  elegance,  but  from  the  vehemence  of  passion 
and  indignation.  Whatever  subject  he  treats  of,  that  he  sedu- 
lously pursues,  from  that  he  rarely  departs,  but  cleaves  as  it 
were  to  it,  whence  the  connection  is  in  general  evident  and  well 
preserved.  In  many  respects  he  is  perhaps  excelled  by  the 
other  prophets  ;  but  in  that  species  of  composition  to  which  he 
seems  by  nature  adapted,  the  forcible,  the  impetuous,  the  ^reat 
and  solemn,  not  one  of  the  sacred  writers  is  superior  to  him. 
His  diction  is  sufficiently  perspicuous  ;  all  his  obscurity  consists 
in  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Visions  (as,  for  instance,  among 
others,  those  of  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Jeremiah)  are  necessarily 
dark  and  confused.  The  greater  part  of  Ezekiel,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  book  especially,  is  poetical,  whether  we  regard  the 
matter  or  the  diction.  His  periods,  however,  are  often  so  rude 
and  incompact,  that  I  am  often  at  a  loss  how  to  pronounce  con- 
cerning his  performance  in  this  respect.'^    In  this  estimate  we 
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cannot  fully  agree.  The  prophet  should  not  be  compared  with 
Isaiah  in  sublimity.  Indeed  few  examples  of  the  sublime  appear 
in  his  book.  His  conceptions  are  often  great  and  original,  but 
clothed  in  an  inferior  style.  The  language  does  not  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  ideas.  It  wants  variety,  roundness,  and 
beauty.  The  bolder  and  more  poetical  the  conceptions,  the 
more  prosaic  is  their  expression.  He  amplifies  and  decorates  his 
subject  with  great  art  and  luxuriance,  especially  in  symbolic  and 
allegorical  transactions.  Ordinarily  the  language  sinks  down 
Tery  nearly  to  the  region  of  prose,  and  becomes  diffiise.  Even 
where  it  is  elevated,  it  is  overladen  and  artificial. 

How  are  the  visions  to  be  explained  ?  Are  they  mere  drapery 
— the  costume  of  ideas  which  the  prophet  intended  to  set  n)rtn 
— or  were  they  real  visions  ?  Were  the  objects  really  presented 
to  his  mind  in  true  visions  P  His  individuality  certainly  appears 
in  them.  And  they  are  too  much  drawn  out  into  detail  to 
justify  the  opinion  that  they  were  visions  properly  so  called. 
We  suppose,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  looked  upon  more  in 
the  light  of  literanr  drapery  than  as  original  visions.  In  con- 
formity with  this,  the  symbolical  transactions  recorded  were  not 
really  performed.  Had  they  been  so,  they  would  not  have 
taught  his  countrymen  the  nature  of  the  thmgs  prophesied  of, 
any  better.  They  must  therefore  be  explained  as  pictorial 
representation.     Comp.  iv.  4-6,  v.  1-4,  xii.  3,  etc. 

Ezekiel  has  a  number  of  constantly  recurring  expressions,  as, 
"they  shall  know  that  I  am  Jehovah,"  or  "I,  Jehovah,  have 
done,"  etc.  (v.  13,  vi.  10,  xii.  15,  xiv.  8) ;  "  they  shall  know 
that  there  hath  been  a  prophet  among  them "  (ii.  5,  xxxiii.  38)  ; 
"the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  me,"  or  "him"  (i.  3,  iii.  22, 
xxxvii.  1,  xl.  1) ;  "set  thy  face  against"  (iv.  3,  7,  vi.  2,  xiii. 
17,  xxi.  2,  XXV.  2,  xxviii.  20,  etc.) ;  "  as  I  live,  saith  the  Lord 
God"  (v.  11,  xiv.  16,  18,  20,  xvi.  48,  xvii.  16,  xviii.  3,  xx.  31, 
33,  xxxiii.  11,  xxxv.  11) ;  the  title  son  of  man  given  to  the  pro- 
phet himself  (ii.  1,  3,  6,  8,  iii.  1,  3,  4,  etc.) ;  the  designation  of 
the  people  as  a  rebellious  house  (ii.  5-8,  iii.  9,  26,  27,  xii.  2,  3,  9, 
xvii.  12,  xxiv.  3) ;  HIH*  'TiH  TDK  PIS  or  niH*  *ilt«  DKi,  thus 
says  the  Lord  Ood  (ii.  4,  iii.  11,  27,  v.  5,  7,  8,  11,  vi.  3,  11,  vii. 
2,  5,  xi.  8,  21,  xii.  25,  etc.),  occurring  more  than  eighty  times. 
His  language  also  shews  dependence  on  older  writings,  especi- 
ally the  Pentateuch,  even  in  a  greater  degree  than  Jeremiah's. 
In  this  respect  it  agrees  with  the  latest  of  the  Hagiographa. 
Compare  xviii.  6  with  Lev.  xviii.  19,  xx.  18;  Ezek.  xxii.  26 
with  Lev.  x.  10 ;  Ezek.  xx.  19,  20,  with  Ex.  xxxi.  17.  It  is 
to  the  legal  portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  especially  the  middle 
books,  that  he  has  most  respect.  But  Jeremiah  was  more  influ- 
enced by  Deuteronomy.  In  like  manner,  Jeremiah's  prophecies 
VOL.  m.  10 
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have  been  used,  as  appears  from  y.  2,  etc.,  xi.  19,  xii.  14,  16, 
xiii.  10,  16,  xvii.  10,  xyiii.  31,  xxxvi.  25,  etc. 

The  diction  is  still  more  degenerate  than  that  of  Jeremiah. 
It  is  mixed  with  Aaramsean  words  or  corrupted  by  AramsDan 

forms.  Thus  we  find  Hn*Tj5  xxviL  31,  MHSI  xxxi.  5,  *I?It?^ 
xvi.  20,  ^p^pT  xvi.  22,  t«n^j5lpS  xli.  15.  He  has  also  the  pro^ 
nominal  forms  T\12HT  and  njn^  xl.  16,  i.  11 ;  the  future  Kal 
i|75V  from  75N  xlii.  5.  The  plural  termination  t^  is  frequently 
met  with,  iv.  9,  xxvi.  18.     Verbs  Lamed  Aleph  are  frequently 

conjugated  like  those  in  X^amed  He,  as  ^7p  xxviii.  16,  ^\ff^ 
xxxix.  26.  The  article  is  often  omitted  where  it  ought  to  be,  as 
in  xviii.  20,  xxxiii.  9.  Subject  and  object  are  prefixed  to  the 
verb,  contrary  to  Hebrew  usage.  Keil,^  after  Havemick,  has 
accumulated  a  number  of  words  and  forms  said  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  prophet  which  need  sifting,  because  many  belong  to  the 
time  rather  than  the  man  in  particular.  The  list  is  fitted  to 
convey  an  incorrect  impression  of  the  remarkable  idiosyncracy 
of  Ezekiel.  Such  words  and  forms  as  are  common  to  him  with 
Jeremiah,  or  with  other  late  prophets  as  Zephaniah  and  Habak- 
kuk,  ought  not  to  be  adduced,  except  to  snew  the  peculiarities 
of  his  period.^    After  every  deduction  of  this  kind,  nowever,  his 

grammatical  anomalies  and  inaccuracies  are  not  few.  No  other 
>ld  Testament  writer  has  so  many.  The  age  in  which  he  lived, 
Chaldaisin^  and  degenerate  as  tne  Hebrew  then  was,  will  not 
wholly  explain  this.  The  prophet's  own  idiosyncracy  must  be 
taken  into  account,  and  the  land  in  which  he  lived. 

IV.  Mode  in  which  the  book  is  ahranged. — ^The  manner 
in  which  the  present  book  of  Ezekiel  was  made  up  can  scarcely 
be  imderstood  as  exactly  as  we  could  wish.  The  prophet 
himself  left  the  oracles  in  the  form  which  they  now  pre- 
sent. He  speaks  of  himself  throughout  in  the  first  person,  with 
but  two  exceptions  (i.  3,  xxiv.  24),  which  are  easily  explained. 
It  has  been  conjectured  by  Gramberg  and  Hitzig  that  those  in 
i.-xxiv.  were  not  orally  delivered,  but  were  simply  written  down ; 
but  there  is  no  good  reason  for  this  hypothesis.  Chaps,  i.-xxiv, 
were  written  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  possible 
indeed  that  some  parts  may  have  been  written  after  they  were 
uttered ;  but  most  of  them  were  then  composed,  and  possess  a 
imiformity  of  character  and  language,  which  shew  that  they 
were  written  in  a  time  of  calm  leisure.  The  prophet  relied  on 
his  memory  for  the  subst^mce,  and  arranged  it  after  his  own 
way,  mixing  up  with  past  utterances  aud  experiences,  impres- 

1  Einleiiiuig,  second  edition,  pp.  268,  269.  *  Stahelin,  pp.  308,  309. 
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sions  and  ideas  suffgested  by  the  present.  Thus  the  words  of 
xii.  13,  ''  My  net  also  will  I  spread  upon  him,  and  he  shall  be 
taken  in  my  snare;  and  I  will  bring  him  to  Babylon  to  the 
land  of  the  Chaldeans ;  yet  shall  he  not  see  it,  though  he  shall 
die  there/'  bear  internal  evidence  of  their  having  been  written 
aftelr  the  e^mt.  So  does  the  tj^enty-fourth  chaptert  The 
thirty-first  verse  of  the  twenty-second  chapter  also  points  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  as  past :  "  therefore  have  I  poured  out 
mine  indignation  upon  them ;  I  have  consumed  them  with  the 
fire  of  my  wrath :  their  own  way  have  I  recompensed  upon 
their  heads,  saith  the  Lord  God/'  In  like  manner  the  twenty- 
fourth  chapter  could  only  have  been  written  after  the  catas- 
trophe of  Jerusalem.  Four  dates  occur  in  this  division,  viz.,  in 
i.  1,  viii.  1,  XX.  1,  and  xxiv.  1.  In  iii.  16,  an  oracle  seven  days 
after  the  preceding  is  also  given.  The  undated  prophecies  inter- 
spersed cannot  be  chronologically  settled,  except  by  supposing 
them  to  belong  either  to  the  same  time  as  that  which  is  imme- 
diately specified  before,  or  to  fall  between  that  and  the  time 
next  specified.  The  latter  supposition,  which  is  the  more  pro- 
bable, IS  made  by  Bleek.^ 

In  i.  2,  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity  is  specified  as 
the  beginning  of  the  prophet's  ministry ;  Jd  in  4i.  if^e  sixth 
year  is  given,  whence  we  infer  that  the  oracles  in  i.-xi.  were 
delivered  in  substance  in  the  seventh  and  sixth  years  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Chaps.  xii.*xx.  belong  to  the  fifth 
year  before  the  same  event,  as  we  learn  from  xx.  1,  where  the 
seventh  year  of  the  captivity  is  specified ;  and  as  the  contents  of 
xiv.  are  identical  with  those  of  xx.,  the  group  to  which  xiv. 
belongs  (xii.-xx.)  must  be  dated  alike.  These  dates  we  do  not 
suspect,  as  Hitzig  does,  of  being  unauthentic.  Ghaps.  xxi.-xxiv. 
according  to  the  date  in  xxiv.  1,  belong  to  the  third  year  before 
the  destruction  of  the  city.  How  much  of  this  entire  division 
really  belongs  to  the  time  assigned  to  it,  or  what  additions, 
modifications,  changes  the  events  and  oracles  received,  can 
scarcely  be  discovered  in  every  instance.  Some  later  parts  are 
obvious  enough ;  others  are  probably  imperceptible.  As  the 
prophet's  recollection  was  not  infallible,  he  sometimes  mingled 
past  and  present  together,  unconsciously. 

Chaps,  xxv.-xxxii.  Most  of  these  oracles  against  foreign  na- 
tions belong  to  a  time  subsequent  to  Jerusalem's  destruction. 
Those  against  Ammon,  Moab,  Edom,  and  Philistia,  are  not 
dated,  xxv.  They  were  uttered  soon  after  the  taking  of  Jeru- 
salem, under  Zedekiah.  Chaps.  xxvi.-xxviii.  belong  to  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  captivity ;  xxix.  1-16,  to  the  tenth  year ; 

I  Eiiileitang,  p.  506. 
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xxix.  17-21,  to  the  twenty-seventh  year ;  xxx.  1-19  is  not  dated  ; 
XXX.  20-31,  to  the  eleventh  year ;  xxxii.  1-16,  to  the  twelfth 
year ;  and  xxxii.  17-32,  to  the  same.  We  are  disposed  to  abide 
by  these  dates  as  EzekiePs  own,  and  correct.  Seven  foreign 
nations  are  threatened  with  destruction.  The  number  is  pur- 
posely selected,  else  Sidon  would  not  have  been  introduced, 
beside  Tyre,  to  make  it  up.  The  Chaldeans  are  not  given, 
because  they  are  Jehovah's  instrument  in  punishing  Israel  for 
her  wickedness.  Tyre  and  Egypt  are  described  at  greatest 
length,  because  of  their  importance  at  the  time.  It  will  be 
observed  that  chronological  order  is  not  foUowed  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  prophecies.  The  three  in  xxix.  1-16,  xxx*  20-26, 
and  xxxi.,  are  more  recent  than  the  rest. 

Chaps.  xxxiii.-xlviii.  contain  the  seer's  latest  oracles.  The 
second  oracle  is  dated,  ''  in  the  twelfth  year  of  our  captivity,  in 
the  tenth  month,  in  the  fifth  day  of  the  month"  (xxxiii.  21,  22) ; 
and  it  is  said  that  one  escaped  from  the  city  had  come  to  the 
prophet  with  the  tidings  that  it  waa  smitten.  But  the  city 
was  taken,  and  even  burnt  before  this  date,  viz.,  in  the 
eleventh  year.  We  should  therefore  read  in  the  eleventh  year 
^f\^5  ^^^  *^®  textual  ^Jr\E^5,  which  is  adopted  by  the  Syriac, 
Doederlein,  Ewald,  Hitzig,  and  Bleek.  The  first  oracle,  xxxiii. 
1-20,  is  earlier.  It  was  uttered  before  the  prophet  heard  of 
Jerusalem's  fall;  and  is  therefore  the  first  in  time  of  any  con- 
tained in  the  third  division. 

The  small  paragraph,  xlvi.  16-18,  should  be  after  xlv.  8.  It 
is  out  of  its  right  place  now.  Probably  it  was  after  xlv.  8  at 
first.  Ewald  also  supposes  that  xlvi.  19-24  originally  stood 
after  xlii.  14.  We  cannot,  however,  see  the  propriety  of  this, 
nor  the  good  connection  which  it  would  introduce. 
! '  From  these  observations  it  will  be  apparent,  that  we  cannot 
hold  the  book  to  have  been  arranged  chronologically.  It  is  indeed 
put  together  in  a  connected  and  definite  method.  A  plan  is  per- 
ceptible. But  it  is  more  external  than  otherwise.  The  work 
was  not  written  and  put  into  its  present  form  at  once.  The 
parts  gradually  accumidated,  and  assumed  their  respective  places. 
The  uniformity  of  diction,  colouring,  and  tone  shews  that  it  was 
written  in  the  retirement  of  the  prophet,  when  he  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  remain  at  home  and  not  go  forth  publicly.  Pro- 
bably the  seventeenth  and  nineteenth  chapters  were  the  earliest 
written  ones,  because  Zedekiah  seems  to  have  been  king  then. 
The  twenty-first  chapter  abo  bears  evidence  of  having  been 
composed  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Chap.  xxix. 
17-21  appears  to  have  been  the  latest  piece. 

With  the  exception  of  the  one  paragraph,  xlvi.  16-18,  we 
cannot  say  that  any  other  transpositions  have  been  made  in  the 
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book  since  Ezekiel's  time.  Hence  the  final  redaction  belongs  to 
him.  And  it  is  hypercritical  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  arrange 
it  as  it  is  because  pieces  now  stand  together  which  might  have 
heen  more  suitably  placed  according  to  our  modern  ideas,  e.g., 
chap,  xviii.  immediately  after  xvii.,  though  it  might  more 
naturally  be  brought  after  ziv. 

V.  Authenticity  and  integrity. — The  authenticity  of  Eze- 
kiel's  written  prophecies  is  subject  to  little  doubt.  They  bear 
the  stamp  of  his  individuality  so  strongly  that  there  is  hardly 
room  for  scepticism  respecting  them.  Yet  they  have  not  escaped 
unscathed.  Oeder  and  Yogel  called  in  question  the  authenticity 
of  the  last  nine  chapters.  Corrodi  attacked,  besides  these,  chap- 
ters xxxviiL-xlviii. ;  but  was  answered  by  Beckhaus,  Bertholdt, 
Eichhorn,  and  Jahn.  An  anonymous  writer  in  the  Monthly 
Magazine  for  1798,  called  in  question  chapters  xxv.-xxxii., 
XXXV.,  XXX vi.,  xxxviii.,  xxxix.  One  reason  why  the  last  nine 
chapters  were  suspected  is  found  in  Josephus's  words  respecting 
Ezekiel,  which  are  according  to  the  present  text :  "  not  only 
did  he  (Jeremiah)  deliver  beforehand  such  oracles  to  the  multi- 
tude; but  also  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  who  first  wrote  and  left 
behind  two  books  concerning  these  events."  Here  the  meaning 
is  not  that  Ezekiel  wrote  two  books,  one  of  which  has  been  lost ; 
nor  that  the  last  nine  chapters  of  Ezekiel  stood  at  one  time  by 
themselves,  and  were  afterwards  incorrectly  appended  to  his 
authentic  prophecies.  A  mistake  lies  in  the  text  of  Josephus,  who 
could  not  have  said  that  Ezekiel  was  the^r^^  who  left  behind  him 
writings  relating  to  the  melancholy  end  of  Judah,  because  the 
historian  puts  Jeremiah  earlier  in  the  subsequent  context.  Eich- 
hom's  conjecture  is  still  the  most  probable,  that  09  irpSrro^  should 
be  6  8€  irpSnty;,  meaning  Jeremiah,  whose  second  book  consisted 
of  the  prophecies  against  foreign  peoples,  as  we  learn  from  Jer. 
XXV.  13,  where  it  is  expressly  termed  "  this  book." 

That  Ezekiel  wrote  a  book  now  lost  cannot  be  advocated  with 
any  probability.  In  its  favour  have  been  adduced  various  pas- 
sages given  by  the  fathers,  and  purporting  to  have  been  written 
by  Ezekiel.  Fabricius  has  collected  and  Oeder  commented  on 
them.  Carpzov,  however,  after  Le  Moyne,  thinks  that  they 
were  taken  from  Jewish  tradition  embodied  in  the  treatise  Pirke 
Aboth. 

Nor  can  it  be  sustained  that  the  last  nine  chapters  have  been 
incorrectly  assigned  to  Ezekiel,  and  were  therefore  appended  to 
his  authentic  prophecies,  as  Oeder  and  Yogel  thought.  Internal 
evidence  proves  their  authenticity. 

Zunz  has  argued  that  the  whole  book  of  Ezekiel  belongs  to 
the  Persian  period.  If  so,  it  cannot  have  been  written  by  Jere- 
miah.   His  arguments,  however,  are  flimsy.    He  afi&rms  that 
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in  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel's  contemporary,  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
images  which  Ezekiel  used.  We  know,  however,  that  the  latter 
was  acquainted  with  Jeremiah's  prophecies.  It  is  also  asserted 
that  Ezekiel  did  not  know  well  the  proper  form  of  the  Cherubim. 
But  X.  20  shews  that  he  had  known  the  Cherubim  in  the  temple ; 
and  the  peculiarities  of  his  description  in  relation  to  them  cor- 
respond to  his  residence  in  a  foreign  land  where  he  saw  huge 
figures  with  wings,  as  well  as  to  his  method  of  drawing  out  pic- 
tures in  detail.  Nor  does  any  weight  belong  to  the  mention  of 
Daniel  by  Ezekiel,  to  Jeremiah's  silence  about  his  fellow-prophet, 
or  to  the  similarity  between  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezekiel, 
which  are  easily  explained  on  the  assumption  of  the  prophecies 
before  us  being  authentic.  The  occasional  particularity  in  his 
predictions,  such  as  xii.  12,  etc.,  respecting  the  fate  of  Zedekiah, 
IS  resolvable  into  the  fact  that  most  of  the  prophecies  were 
written  down  after  the  time  they  were  delivered.  They  were 
at  least  revised  subsequently;  and  reminiscences  of  the  past 
united  with  later  knowledge  or  later  reflection.  It  is  said  besides, 
that  his  style  has  an  Aramaean  colouring,  and  betrays  in  more 
places  than  one  an  imitation  of  Jeremian;  that  it  has  coinci- 
dences with  the  youngest  books  of  the  canon,  etc.  Here  the 
characteristics  of  the  exile-period  are  not  apprehended  along 
with  Ezekiel's  own  peculiarities.  His  style  and  language  are 
appropriate  to  the  man  and  the  time  at  which  he  lived.  The 
criticism  of  Zunz  in  relation  to  Ezekiel  is  superficial  and  reck- 
less, unworthv  of  so  acute  a  scholar. 

VI.  Messianic  passages. — The  Messianic  passages  are  these : 
— ^xi.  17-20,  in  which  it  is  prophesied  that  God  would  gather 
Israel  out  of  all  the  lands  where  they  had  been  scattered 
and  place  them  again  in  their  own  territory,  giving  them 
another  heart  and  a  new  spirit  of  obedience  to  His  precepts : 
xvii.  22,  23,  where  it  is  declared  that  God  would  take  the 
highest  branch  of  the  high  cedar,  and  break  off  a  young  twig 
and  plant  it  on  the  highest  mountain  of  Israel,  where  it  should 
bring  forth  fruit  and  be  a  goodly  cedar,  under  whose  shadow  all 
fowls  should  dwell :  xxxiv.  22-31,  where  it  is  promised  that 
Jehovah  would  save  His  flock,  and  set  up  over  them  one  shep- 
herd. His  servant  David,  making  with  them  a  covenant  of  peace. 
In  xxxvi.  14,  and  xxxvii.  19-28,  there  are  analogous  descrip- 
tions of  Israel  restored  to  their  own  land,  and  forming  a  united 
people  under  David,  Jehovah's  servant.  The  vision  of  the  valley 
of  dry  bones  is  also  Messianic.  When  the  Spirit  of  God  breathes 
upon  the  members  of  the  house  of  Israel,  they  rise  up  an  exceed- 
ing great  army.  The  Persians  taught  that  in  the  new  order  of 
the  world  the  dead  should  rise  up  and  find  their  place ;  and  when 
the  Jews  got  that  idea  they  soon  laid  aside  their  notion  of 
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Sheol,  and  enriched  their  Messianic  hopes  with  the  new  feature. 
In  the  Messianic  age  God  would  open  the  graves  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  and  take  back  the  risen  to  their  own  land.  This  resur- 
rection is  not  a  spiritual  one— a  resurrection  of  souls — as  is  often 
supposed.  It  may  be  ajppiied  in  a  figurative  sense  to  the  conver- 
sion of  a  people ;  but  such  was  not  the  prophet's  meaning,  who 
believed  that  risen  Israel  should  be  literally  and  bodily  estab- 
lished again  in  their  own  land  during  the  glorious  reign  of 
Messiah. 

The  prophecy  respecting  Gog  is  peculiar  (xxxviii.  1-xxxix. 
24).  He  is  represented  as  a  prince  in  the  land  of  Magog — 
i.e.,  the  Caucasian  territory.  The  name  Gog  is  formed  from 
Magog,  the  latter  taken  from  Gen.  x.  2.  Both  appellations 
were  borrowed  by  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse,  who  applies 
them  to  nations  collected  out  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth 
against  the  saints  and  the  beloved  city.  This  prince  is  described 
as  marching  with  many  races  brought  together  out  of  all 
nations  against  Israel,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  away 
their  richest  treasure,  as  they  dwell  in  security  without  walls 
or  bars.  But  Jehovah  will  bring  a  great  earthquake  over 
the  land  of  Israel,  the  mountains  will  fall  upon  Gog,  every 
man's  sword  shall  be  turned  against  his  brother ;  pestilence  and 
blood,  hailstones,  fire  and  brimstone  shall  overtake  the  assembled 
hosts,  and  they  shall  perish  on  the  mountains  of  Israel.  The 
weapons  of  the  enemy  will  servo  for  firewood  seven  years ;  and 
the  Israelites  will  be  seven  months  burying  the  dead  carcases. 
This  is  a  peculiar  Messianic  prophecy,  for  whose  literal  accom- 
plishment we  are  not  to  look,  any  more  than  we  are  justified  in 
expecting  the  fulfilment  of  ideal  scenes  and  etents  described  by 
the  prophets  generally  as  characteristic  of  the  Messianic  time. 
The  writers  indulged  in  imaginary  and  glowing  pictures  of  the 
future  of  their  nation.  It  is  the  fault  of  many  interpreters  that 
they  take  these  poetical  descriptions  as  pourtraying  literal  events 
in  the  future,  and  so  look  upon  them  as  destined  to  be  fulfilled. 
But  they  are  not  so  meant.  Their  literal  accomplishment 
belongs  to  the  region  of  shadow.  The  expositor  may  indeed 
spiritualise  them,  and  then  look  for  the  fulfilment  in  the  future. 
He  may  suppose  with  Baumgarten,  that  Gog  and  Magog  are 
representative  of  the  heathen  power  of  all  peoples  and  influences 
external,  and  therefore  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  He 
may  apply  them  as  symbolising  the  united  forces  of  the  world — 
the  kingdom  of  heatnen  darkness  and  death  in  antithesis  to  the 
theocracy — equivalent  to  what  is  elsewhere  called  Babylon.  He 
may  say  that  the  antichristian  elements  of  this  world  are  in 
perpetual  hostility  to  the  true  church  ;  and  that  there  will  be  a 
last  deadly  struggle  between  them  and  the  kingdom  of  God ; — 
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Babylon  and  Jerusalem  in  open  conflict :  Gog  and  Magog  on 
the  one  side,  Messiah  on  the  other.  He  may  imagine  that  this 
conflict  is  the  culminating  {)oint  and  consummation  of  all  that 
is  asserted  in  Scripture  of  heathen  enmity  to  Jehovah's  kingdom, 
and  its  punishment.  But  this  is  adaptation  not  interpretation 
proper.  The  writer  himself  did  not  so  view  the  matter.  He 
painted  an  ideal  scene — ^the  Messianic  age — in  his  own  way, 
and  appears  to  have  originated  the  view  of  many  succeeding 
prophets,  that  the  judgment  of  the  world  should  not  take  place 
till  the  Messianic  kingdom  had  existed  for  a  while. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Ezekiel  in  describing  Gog  and 
his  armies  thought  of  the  Chaldean  empire  and  its  fall.  His 
political  horizon  might  readily  have  led  him  to  paint  the  future 
overthrow  of  the  people's  oppressive  enemy.  Yet  the  manner 
in  which  the  foe  is  spoken  of  is  very  difierent  from  that  in  which 
the  prophets  speak  of  the  Chaldeans,  whose  cruelties  against 
Israel  are  always  mentioned.  Gog  and  his  hosts  are  not  so  pas- 
sionately depicted  as  are  the  Chaldeans  generally.  Bather  are 
they  alluded  to  as  a  new  enemy,  of  whom  the  Israelites  had  as 
yet  no  personal  experience.  Older  prophets,  however,  had 
spoken  of  Gog's  army,  as  we  infer  from  xxxviii.  17,  xxxix.  8 ; 
and  Ezekiel  had  followed  them.  Thus  we  agree  with  Haver- 
nick  and  Hitzig  against  Ewald. 

VII.  Interpretation  of  chapters  xl.-xlviii. — These  nine 
chapters  contain  an  extended  vision  respecting  the  restoration 
of  the  Jewish  state.  Here  Ezekiel  becomes  a  prophetic  law- 
giver, and  enters  into  the  minutest  institutions  of  life  in  the 
kingdom  about  to  be  restored.  The  prophet  probably  thought 
much  and  anxiously  about  the  destroyed  temple  and  rent  king- 
dom. He  looked  back  upon  the  institutions  of  Judah  with 
earnest  and  passionate  longing  for  their  restoration.  His 
memory  recalled  all  that  was  splendid  and  glorious  in  the 
theocracy,  and  stamped  upon  his  spirit  a  pattern  for  the  future 
condition  of  the  kingdom.  Messianic  hopes  and  aspirations 
united  with  these  historical  reminiscences,  and  so  contributed 
to  the  picture  drawn  of  all  the  new  aiTangements  belonging  to 
the  age  of  salvation. 

The  sketch  is  evidently  intended  for  a  comprehensive  one, 
embracing  sacred  institutions  and  civil  affairs.  Hence  it  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts — the  first  relating  to  the  sanctuary  (xl.- 
xliv.) ;  the  second  to  the  settlement  of  the  land  and  people  (xlv.- 
xlviii.)  The  priestly  element  naturally  predominates.  Hence 
the  future  temple  is  described  with  a  fullness  which  becomes 
wearisome.  Sacred  things,  the  altar,  halls,  porches,  courts, 
vessels,  are  depicted  with  the  greatest  circumstantialitv  and 
minuteness ;  as  if  the  prophet  intended  them  to  be  strictly  fol- 
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lowed  after  the  restoration.  Sacrifices  are  to  continue.  The 
tribe  of  Levi  are  reinstated  in  their  old  duties.  But  such  Levites 
as  had  stooped  to  idolatry  are  consigned  to  the  lower  employ- 
ments in  the  temple.  Priests  and  Levites  are  to  dwell  no 
longer  scattered  through  the  land,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sanctuary.  It  will  appear  on  comparison  that  the  ritual 
prescriptions  vary  in  part  from  those  of  the  Pentateuch,  as  has 
been  already  stated.  The  passover  and  feast  of  tabernacles  appear, 
not  the  feast  of  weeks.  The  great  day  of  atonement,  being 
necessarily  connected  with  the  high -priest  and  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  is  unnoticed.  Joseph  is  reckoned  one  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  but  having  two  portions  of  land,  while  all  the  rest  have 
one.  Those  which  were  settled  on  the  east  of  Jordan  are  settled 
on  the  west,  in  Canaan  proper.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  the 
strangers  sojourning  among  the  Israelites  have  an  equal  inheri- 
tance, divided  by  lot,  with  the  latter.  Cherubim  takes  the  place 
of  the  ark  in  the  new  temple.  It  is  remarkable  that  Ezekiel  has 
no  high  priest,  but  only  the  ordinary  priests ;  and  that  tJie  prince 
in  Israel  is  assigned  a  high  position  within  the  circle  of  divine 
worship  (xlv.  13-17;  xlvi.  2-12).  Whatever  changes  the  pro- 
phet makes  in  his  proposed  arrangements  seemed  to  him  more 
appropriate.  He  wrote  what  appeared  right,  in  the  conviction 
that  the  Mosaic  ritual  was  not  meant  to  be  unalterably  perfect, 
but  was  susceptible  of  improvement,  or  of  adaptation  to  new  cir- 
cumstances. And  he  would  have  conceded  the  same  right  of 
departing  from  his  an*angements  to  those  who  might  carry  them 
out  at  a  ^ture  time.  It  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  he  wrote 
from  mere  recollection.  More  probable  is  it  that  he  had  written 
sources  before  him,  even  a  copy  of  the  Mosaic  law.  In  connect- 
ing the  restored  Levitical  worship  and  its  minute  prescriptions 
with  his  Messianic  expectations,  perhaps  it  will  be  thought  that 
his  ideas  were  not  spiritual  or  elevated  ;  but  his  country,  time, 
and  circumstances  should  be  taken  into  accoimt.  Though  his 
Messianic  hopes  were  not  far  in  advance  of  the  better  portion  of 
his  fellow-exiles,  either  in  regard  to  politics  or  religion,  yet  there 
is  an  adaptation  in  the  ceremonies  described  to  the  stage  of  reli- 

S'ous  culture  which  his  countrymen  would  probably  take  after 
e  exile.  His  sharpsightedness  enabled  him  to  foresee  that 
ceremonies  would  be  the  best  lever  to  raise  the  religious  state  of 
the  people,  if  they  could  only  look  upon  them  aB  forms ,  or  means 
to  an  end. 

It  is  observable  that  he  ascribes  to  the  future  temple-mountain 
much  greater  height  and  breadth  than  belonged  to  the  former 
one  (xl.  2 ;  xlii.  15-20).  Accordingly,  the  dimensions  assigned 
to  the  building  itself  are  exceedingly  large,  for  they  would  cover 
more  space  than  the  whole  city  stood  upon.    The  temple  was 
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not  completed  according  to  his  proposed  plan.  This  is  admitted 
both  by  Jewish  and  Christian  expositors.  Thus  Bennett  writes : 
"  Having  justly  considered  all  the  circumstances,  they  [the  re- 
turned Jews]  determined  to  adopt  the  plan  of  Ezekiel  in  its 
principal  parts  only ;  viz.,  the  actual  temple  and  the  sanctuary, 
with  its  adjoining  buildings,  which  formed  the  western  side  of 
the  proposed  fabric,  as  we  find  testified  in  Mishnah  Midoth. 
The  remaining  and  less  essential  parts,  such  as  the  halls,  porches, 
courts,  etc.,  they  judiciously  determined  to  defer  until  a  more 
favourable  opportunity,  when  the  increase  of  the  population,  and 
the  prosperous  state  of  the  commonwealth,  should  justify  the 
completion  of  the  plan  in  its  full  extent,  agreeably  to  the  Scrip- 
tural direction  given  to  Ezekiel.  They  accordingly  contented 
themselves  for  the  present  with  a  smaller  and  a  simpler  building, 
or  with  the  remnants  of  the  first  temple,  as  we  are  told  from  the 
same  authority.'*^  With  this  Havernick  agrees,  who  states  that 
the  temple  and  its  ordinances  were  not  restored  according  to  the 
pattern  of  the  prophet. 

These  observations  will  have  prepared  the  way  for  a  right 
answer  to  the  question — How  are  the  last  nine  chapters  of  Eze- 
kiel to  be  interpreted  ?  Three  views  may  be  taken  of  the  vision. 
It  may  be  interpreted  literally,  spiritually,  or  partly  the  one 
and  partly  the  other  at  the  same  time.  According  to  the  first 
method,  it  is  a  proper  Jewish-Messianic  prophecy,  describing 
the  restored  commonwealth  and  worship  of  Israel  as  the  seer's 
judgment  and  fancy  could  best  pourtray.  According  to  the 
second,  the  vision  points  to  the  new  dispensation,  overleaping 
the  old.  It  has  an  allegorical  and  figurative  meaning,  referring 
to  the  gospel  with  its  rich  blessings.  The  prophet  does  not 
speak  of  the  restoration  of  the  material  temple,  but  of  that  which 
it  foreshadowed.  He  predicted  that  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
should  be  restored,  that  a  spiritual  kingdom,  a  nation  of  priests 
offering  spiritual  sacrifices,  should  arise  as  the  consummation  of 
former  things.  The  New  Testament  church,  with  its  pure  ordi- 
nances, should  be  established.  God  would  then  build  up  the 
walls  of  Zion,  and  reign  in  the  hearts  of  his  people.  In  a  word, 
a  liigher  and  nobler  theocracy  than  the  old  is  pourtrayed,  ani- 
mated with  the  life  of  Christ,  and  glorious  only  in  its  spiritual 
proportions.  According  to  the  third  interpretation,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  material  temple  and  outward  kingdom  of  the  Jews  in 
Palestine  is  described,  as  well  as  the  things  they  foreshadowed — 
i.e,,  the  New  Testament  church  in  her  glorious  time  of  enlarge- 
ment, after  the  Jews  are  converted.  Thus  the  outward  and 
literal  as  well  as  the  internal  and  spiritual  are  preserved. 

^  The  Temple  of  Ezekiel,  etc.,  p.  18. 
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We  object  to  the  second,  because  it  gives  a  view  of  the  Jewish 
prophet  and  his  utterances  essentially  Christian.  It  takes  the 
seer  out  of  his  own  dispensation,  and  throws  him  forward  into 
the  Christian  one.  It  makes  him  speak  forth  Christian  senti- 
ments in  a  Jewish  envelope.  All  his  discourse  is  idealised.  It 
is  converted  into  symbol  and  allegory.  No  Jewish  basis  belongs 
to  it,  or  Jewish  stand-point ;  the  prophet  soars  away  into  the 
high  region  of  spiritual  truths  in  the  cumbrous  wrappings  of 
Judaism.  Such  transmutation  is  inadmissible.  It  has  no  analogy 
in  Old  Testament  prophecy.  Yet  Havemick  seems  to  lose 
himself  in  symbol  and  allegory,  spiritualising  the  language  of 
Ezekiel  till  it  becomes  thoroughly  Christian  in  purport  and 
sense.  Nor  is  Hengstenberg's  modification  of  Havemick's  view 
any  better.  That  the  whole  representation  is  only  a  complicated 
symbol  of  the  stabiHty  and  prosperity  of  the  divine  kingdom, 
especially  under  the  gospel  dispensation,  can  only  be  maintained 
by  taking  the  prophet  out  of  his  own  time,  and  converting  him 
into  an  ideal  spiritualiser,  whom  his  contemporaries  could  not 
understand.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  allege  that  the  description 
is  a  vision ;  that  circumstance  does  not  make  it  to  be  of  an  ideal 
character  merely.  The  individuality  of  a  prophet  and  his  ordi- 
nary range  of  waking  ideas  did  not  vanish  in  such  visions  as 
those  of  Ezekiel. 

We  object  to  the  third  interpretation,  because  it  implies  the 
doctrine  of  premonitory  fulfilments,  implying  that  one  thing 
was  but  the  type  and  instalment  of  another — that  prophecy  has 
a  springing  and  germinant,  as  well  as  an  ultimate,  sense.  That 
something  under  the  New  Testament  may  be  the  consummation 
of  a  similar  thing  under  the  Jewish  dispensation  is  admitted ; 
but  we  cannot  allow  that  a  prophet  intended  to  predict  both  a 
Jewish  institution  and  a  Christian  one  at  the  same  time.  He 
did  not  mean  to  describe  the  restoration  of  the  temple  and  its 
services  along  with  the  New  Testament  time  of  glorious  pros- 
perity as  foreshadowed  by  the  other.  This  were  to  convert  an 
adaptation  of  Old  Testament  things,  which  we  make  ourselves, 
into  an  interpretation  of  the  prophet's  language,  and  then  to 
ascribe  to  the  writer  such  complex  meaning,  consciously  on  his 
part.  Ezekiel  had  no  ulterior  idea  than  hoping  and  wishing 
for  such  a  restoration  of  the  Jewish  state  in  Palestine  as  he 
has  described.  The  picture  he  draws  is  such  as  seemed  to 
him  most  appropriate.  If  it  be  not  a  high  or  splendid  one, 
we  can  only  attribute  it  to  his  idiosyncracy  in  connection  with 
that  foresight  which  the  probable  circumstances  of  the  future 
directed. 

The  first  interpretation  is  the  only  one  that  appears  admis- 
sible.    It  may  be  thought  narrow  and  Jewish ;  but  why  should 
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it  be  Christian  P  The  prophecy  must  be  explained  literally. 
This  does  not  exclude  symbol  and  figure  from  the  vision^  because 
the  description  necessarily  embraces  what  is  spiritual.  Figures 
of  speech  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  poetry.  We  do  not 
blame  the  advocates  of  a  literal  interpretation  here,  unless  they 
adhere  to  it  so  closely  as  to  look  for  the  literal  accomplishment 
of  everything,  however  set  forth.  Ideal  traits  may  be  thrown 
in  by  tne  seer  here  and  there  to  embellish  his  portrait.  These 
were  not  meant  to  have  their  literal  fulfilment  in  the  future. 
Thus  the  vision  of  the  holy  waters  issuing  from  under  the 
threshold  of  the  temple,  becoming  a  river  and  running  into 
the  sea,  was  meant  for  a  mere  symbol.  Judaising  Christians  err 
in  looking  for  their  literal  accomplishment.  There  is  a  crucible 
of  narrow  exegesis,  into  which  some  put  prophecies  like  the 

{>resent,  and  believe  that  they  depict  what  will  happen  to  the 
etter  in  the  future.  All  the  fulfilment  is  past,  and  nothing 
more  need  be  expected.  The  Jews  returned  to  their  country 
and  rebuilt  their  temple.  If  their  restoration  took  place  in  a 
different  manner  from  what  the  prophet  projected,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it  were  a  poor  counterpart  of  his  imagin- 
ings, if  the  reality  was  but  a  dwarfish  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy, 
the  event  shews  the  imperfection  of  Ezekiel's  foreshadowing. 
But  the  comprehensive  outline  he  projected  was  only  a  model — the 
best  he  could  devise,  yet  not  absolutely  binding  nor  meant  to  be 
infallibly  followed.  It  was  the  prophet's  ideal;  and  probably  he 
did  not  expect  that  it  would  be  carried  out  in  all  its  integrity  and 
details.  The  way  in  which  the  people  returned,  and  the  num- 
bers who  remained  behind,  deprived  the  prophecy  of  its  exten- 
sive accomplishment.  Not  that  Ezekiel  believed  that  all  the 
Israelites  would  return  to  their  fatherland.  Jeremiah  thought 
so,  not  Ezekiel.  On  the  contrary,  the  latter  thought  that  only 
the  better  portion  would  be  sharers  in  the  new  state,  as  we  infer 
from  XX.  33,  etc.  Yet  the  meagre  restoration  and  its  immediate 
results  fell  short  of  prophetic  hopes.  The  longed-for  event  was 
unattended  with  the  glory  so  fondly  anticipated  by  patriotic 
poets  and  seers.  Henderson  is  right  in  saying  that  the  discre- 
pancies which  have  been  detected  between  the  ancient  temple 
and  that  described  by  Ezekiel  are  non-essential.  But  what 
becomes  of  Ezekiel's  assumed  infallible  inspiration  and  power  of 
predicting  future  events  in  that  case  P  Truly  he  did  not  cease 
to  be  a  man  when  he  became  a  prophet. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  a  minute  and  lengthened  exposition  of 
the  temple  and  its  buildings,  as  described  in  Ezekiel,  should 
consult  Bottcher's  Proben  (pp.  218-366),  to  which  two  plates 
are  prefixed,  shewing  the  outlines  and  proportions  of  the  pro- 
phet's architecture.     To  this  learned  work  may  be  added  that  of 
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Solomon  Bennett  entitled^  "The  Temple  of  Ezekiel,  viz.,  an 
elucidation  of  the  fortieth,  forty-first,  forty-second,  etc.,  chapters 
of  Ezekiel,  consistently  with  the  Hebrew  original."  Here  are 
given  a  ground  plan  and  view.  Thenius's  elaborate  appendix 
to  his  Commentary  on  Kings  should  also  be  studied,  "Das 
Torexilische  Jerusalem  und  desen  Tempel,"  where  remarks  on 
Ezekiel's  temple  are  given,  in  addition  to  minute  descriptions 
and  careful  plans  of  Solomon's.  We  should  hesitate,  however, 
to  adopt  all  his  calculations  and  measurements^  especiallv  several 
in  §  12. 
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I.  Contents. — ^In  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim's  reign,  when 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  part  of  the  sacred 
Yessels  belonging  to  the  temple  were  carried  away  to  the  land  of 
Shinar,  Daniel  and  three  other  youths  of  distinction  were  trans- 
ported as  captives  to  Babylon.  There  they  lived  at  the  court, 
and  were  instructed  in  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Chal- 
deans. To  avoid  uncleanness,  they  abstained  from  the  royal 
food  and  drink,  living  on  pulse  and  drinking  nothing  but  water. 

Their  progress  in  knowledge  was  very  great,  so  that,  after  a 
time,  the  king  found  they  excelled  all  the  wise  men  of  his  king- 
dom in  understanding.  Daniel,  in  particular,  had  a  wonderful 
insight  into  visions  and  dreams.  It  is  added  that  Daniel  con- 
tinued (in  Babylon)  till  the  first  year  of  king  Cyrus,  when  the 
exiles  received  permission  to  return  home  (i.). 

In  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  Nebuchadnezzar  had  a  dis- 
quieting dream,  and  sent  for  the  magicians,  astrologers,  sor- 
cerers, and  Chaldeans,  to  tell  him  the  dream,  as  well  as  its 
interpretation.  But  none  could  do  so.  A  command  was  there- 
fore issued  to  destroy  them  all,  Daniel  and  his  fellows  included. 
Daniel  begged  for  a  little  respite,  and  prayed  to  Jehovah  in 
the  emergency,  who  revealed  the  dream  and  its  meaning  to  him 
in  a  night  vision.  After  both  had  been  communicated  to  the 
king,  he  acknowledged  the  power  and  omniscience  of  God ;  wor- 
shipped Daniel  and  offered  oblations  to  him;  gave  him  great 
presents;  appointed  him  ruler  over  the  province  of  Babylon, 
and  president  of  all  the  wise  men.  His  companions  were  also 
set  over  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom ;  but  Daniel  himself  remained 
at  court.  In  the  dream  a  great  image  was  seen,  with  a  head  of 
gold,  breast  and  arms  of  silver,  belly  and  thighs  of  brass,  feet 
partly  of  iron  and  partly  of  clay.  But  a  stone  formed  out  of  the 
mountain  without  hands  broke  the  whole  of  it  in  pieces.  The 
head  of  gold  represents  the  Babylonian  dynasty;  the  silver 
breast  and  arms,  the  Median ;  the  brazen  belly  and  thighs,  the 
Persian  dynasty ;  the  legs  and  feet,  partly  of  iron  and  partly  of 
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clay,  Le.,  partly  strong  and  partly  weak,  the  QTSDco-Macedonian 
dynasty,  which  was  divided  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
great  and  his  successors.  The  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain 
without  hands  signifies  the  kingdom  of  Messiah,  which  is  to 
become  universal  (ii.). 

The  third  chapter  relal^  that  Nebuchadnezzaf  set  up  a  huge 
image  of  gold  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  whose  height  was  sixty 
cubits,  and  the  breadth  six ;  that  he  assembled  all  his  princes 
and  officials  at  its  dedication ;  and  commanded,  by  a  herald, 
that  whoever  would  not  fall  down  before  it  and  worship  at  the 
sound  of  musical  instruments,  should  be  thrown  into  a  fiery 
oven.  Daniel's  three  companions  refused,  and  were  accused 
before  the  king,  but  persisted  in  their  refusal,  and  were  cast 
into  the  furnace  heated  to  an  unusual  strength,  where  they  were 
miraculously  preserved.  The  king,  astonished  at  the  occur- 
rence, acknowledged  the  power  of  their  God,  and  issued  a  decree 
threatening  death  to  any  who  should  dare  to  speak  against  Him. 
The  three  were  promoted  to  places  of  dignity  (iii.). 

The  fourth  chapter  contains  a  letter  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
addressed  to  all  peoples  and  nations,  describing  how  Daniel  had 
interpreted  a  dream  of  his,  which  aU  the  magicians  could  not 
interpret,  and  which  was  fulfilled  at  the  end  of  twelve  months. 
The  king  was  punished  for  his  boastful  pride  with  a  peculiar 
malady.  For  seven  years  he  was  with  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
living  like  them  and  eating  grass,  till  his  imderstanding  re- 
turned ;  after  which  he  praised  the  power  and  greatness  of  the 
Highest,  and  was  reinstated  in  his  kingdom.  He  extolled  the 
God  of  heaven,  and  became  a  changed  man  (iv.). 

Belshazzar,  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  made  a  great  feast,  at 
which  he  commanded  the  sacred  vessels  to  be  brought  that  his 
father  had  carried  away  from  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  in  order 
that  his  nobles,  wives,  and  concubines  might  drink  out  of  them. 
This  they  did,  and  praised  their  idols  the  while.  Suddenly  the 
king  saw  a  hand  writing  something  on  the  plaister  of  the  wall, 
to  the  effect  that  he  should  lose  his  kingdom,  and  that  the  Medes 
and  Persians  should  receive  it.  All  the  wise  men  of  Babylon 
having  in  vain  tried  to  decipher  the  mysterious  hand-writing, 
Daniel  was  applied  to,  and  interpreted  it.  That  same  night  the 
monarch  was  slain,  and  the  dynasty  transferred  to  Darius  the 
Mode  (v.). 

The  sixth  chapter  relates  that  king  Darius  appointed  120 
princes  over  the  entire  kingdom,  and  over  them  three  presidents, 
of  whom  Daniel  was  chief.  But  the  other  princes  and  presi- 
dents enviously  sought  an  opportunity  of  bringing  about  his 
downfalL  For  this  purpose  thev  persuaded  the  king  to  issue  a 
decree,  irrevocable  by  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  for- 
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bidding  all  persons  for  the  space  of  thirty  days  to  prefer  a  peti- 
tion to  any  man  or  God,  except  to  the  king.  But  Daniel  con- 
tinued his  usual  habit  of  prayer  three  times  a  day,  with  windows 
open  toward  Jerusalem.  Being  accused  before  the  king,  the 
latter  feels  himself  reluctantly  obliged  to  cast  the  defaulter  into 
a  den  of  lions.  On  rising  early  and  repairing  to  the  den,  he 
finds  Daniel  unhurt.  Rejoiced  at  the  deliverance,  he  orders 
him  to  be  drawn  out,  and  his  accusers,  with  their  families,  to  be 
thrown  in.  A  decree  is  then  issued  to  all  peoples  on  the  earth, 
that  they  should  worship  the  God  of  Daniel,  the  living.  Almighty 
ruler  and  wonder-worker  (vi.). 

In  the  first  year  of  Belshazzar,  Daniel  had  a  dream-vision, 
which  he  wrote  down.  He  saw  four  great  beasts  ascending  out 
of  the  sea  in  succession,  the  first  like  a  lion  with  eagle's  wings 
and  the  heart  of  a  man ;  the  second  like  a  bear  with  three  ribs 
in  the  mouth,  to  which  the  command  was  addressed  to  eat  much 
flesh  ;  the  third  like  a  leopard  with  four  wings  and  four  heads, 
to  which  dominion  was  given ;  the  fourth  with  great  iron  teeth 
devouring  and  breaking  in  pieces,  having  ten  horns.  Between 
these  ten  another  little  horn  sprang  up,  before  which  three 
others  were  eradicated,  having  the  eyes  of  a  man  and  a  mouth 
speaking  great  things.  The  Ancient  of  days  then  appears  seated 
on  His  throne  of  judgment.    The  beast  is  slain  because  of  the 

great  words  spoken  by  the  horn,  and  his  body  cast  into  the  fire, 
ominion  is  also  taken  away  from  the  rest  of  the  beasts,  yet 
their  lives  are  lengthened  for  a  season.  One  like  the  Son  of 
man  now  comes  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  to  whom  is  given 
dominion,  glory,  and  an  everlasting  kingdom.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  the  vision  is  given  to  Daniel.  The  four  beasts  are  four 
kingdoms  or  dynasties  :  but  the  saints  shall  take  and  possess  the 
kingdom  for  ever.  The  fourth  beast  and  his  horns  are  particu- 
larly explained.  It  symbolises  a  kingdom  diflerent  from  the 
others;  and  the  ten  horns  are  ten  kings  springing  out  of  it, 
after  which  another  should  arise  different  from  the  preceding. 
The  last  one  should  subdue  three  kings,  utter  blasphemies 
against  the  Most  High,  think  to  change  festival  seasons  and 
laws,  and  to  wear  out  the  saints  themselves.  But  they  are  given 
over  to  his  power  only  for  three  years  and  a  half,  till  the  judg- 
ment sits  and  his  dominion  is  taken  away;  at  which  time  the 
sovereignty  of  all  kingdoms  on  earth  shall  be  given  to  the 
people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  for  ever  (vii.). 

The  eighth  chapter  contains  a  vision  which  Daniel  had  in  the 
third  year  of  Belshazzar.  He  was  transported  to  Shushan,  in 
the  province  of  £lam,  by  the  river  Ulai,  and  saw  a  ram  with 
two  horns,  one  higher  than  the  other.  It  pushed  westward, 
northward,  and  southward,  till  a  he-goat  from  the  west  with  a 
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notable  homy  spread  over  the  earth,  ran  and  smote  the  ram, 
breaking  his  two  horns  and  stamping  upon  him  on  the  ground. 
When  the  goat  had  become  very  strong  his  great  horn  was 
broken,  and  in  its  place  four  came  up  towards  the  four  quarters 
of  heaven.  Out  of  one  of  them  sprang  up  a  little  horn,  which 
grew  very  great  towards  the  south,  east,  and  Judea,  till  it 
elevated  itself  to  the  host  of  heaven  and  the  very  prince  of  the 
host,  taking  away  even  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  casting  down  the 
sanctuary.  The  angel  Gabriel  then  explains  the  vision  to 
Daniel.  The  ram  with  the  two  horns  denotes  the  kings  of 
Media  and  Persia;  the  he-goat  the  Grecian  monarchy,  whose 
great  hor^  was  the  first  king — ue,,  Alexander  the  great ;  the 
four  horns  springing  up  instead  of  him,  but  not  having  his 
power,  are  the  four  kingdoms  which  arose  out  of  Alexander's. 
The  little  horn  is  a  king  fierce  and  cunning,  whose  power  and 
success  should  be  great,  so  that  he  should  even  stand  up  against 
the  prince  of  princes ;  but  he  should  be  broken  without  hand. 
The  seer  is  commanded  to  shut  up  the  vision,  which  extends  to 
many  days.     He  faints,  and  is  sick  for  a  time  (viii). 

In  the  first  year  of  Darius,  son  of  Ahasuerus,  of  the  seed  of 
the  Modes,  Daniel  was  considering  the  number  of  the  years, 
respecting  which  Jeremiah  had  prophesied  that  Jerusalem  should 
be  in  ruins  seventy  years.  He  had  recourse  to  prayer,  with 
fasting,  sackcloth,  and  ashes,  supplicating  the  removal  of  sin, 
and  the  taking  away  of  the  divine  wrath  from  Zion.  While  he 
was  praying,  Gabriel  appeared  and  unfolded  the  prophecy  of  the 
seventy  years.  Seventy  weeks  or  weeks  of  years  were  to  elapse 
till  the  guilt  of  the  people  should  be  expiated,  the  prediction 
fulfilled,  and  the  most  holy  place  consecrated.  The  period  is  then 
divided  into  three  smaUer  ones,  viz. :  seven  years  from  the 
issuing  of  the  commandment  respecting  the  restoration  of  Jeru- 
salem till  an  anointed  prince  ;  sixty-two  sevens  of  years,  within 
which  the  city  should  be  rebuilt,  though  in  times  of  distress ; 
after  these  sixty-two  sevens  added  to  the  first  seven — ue.,  after 
the  lapse  of  sixty-nine  weeks  of  years — an  anointed  one  should 
be  cut  off,  and  the  people  of  a  following  prince  should  destroy 
the  city  and  sanctuary.  That  prince  should  enter  into  a  cove- 
nant with  many ;  and  during  the  last  half  of  the  seventh  year- 
week  put  a  stop  to  the  sacrifice  and  oblation,  till  destruction 
come  upon  the  desolator  (ix). 

The  last  three  chapters  contain  the  fourth  prophetic  vision, 
which  Daniel  had  in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus.  After  the  pro- 
phet had  mourned  and  fasted  three  weeks,  an  angel  appears, 
who  refers  to  the  contentions  he  had  with  the  guardian  angels 
of  Persia  and  Greece,  in  which  Michael  helped  him ;  and  then 
gives  him  to  understand  future  events  (x).  iieginning  with  the 
▼OL.  in,  11 
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Persian  kings  tHat  followed  Cynis,  lie  comes  to  Alexander  and 
his  successors,  referring  minutely  to  the  relations  between  the 
kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  particularly  to  a  certain  king  of 
the  north — i.e.  Epiphanes — ^in  his  wars  with  Egypt,  his  violent 
deeds  against  the  Jews,  and  his  impious  conduct  generally,  till 
he  should  come  to  an  end  (xi).  To  this  is  appended  the  an- 
nouncement, that  at  a  time  of  unparalleled  distress  the  people  of 
Daniel  should  be  delivered — all  written  in  the  book.  Many  of 
them  that  sleep  should  awake,  partly  to  life  everlasting,  partly 
to  shame.  The  prophet  is  Again  commanded  by  the  angel  to 
shut  up  the  words  and  seal  the  book  till  the  time  of  the  end. 
After  this  he  hears  that  the  time  from  the  taking  away  of  the 
daily  sacrifice  should  be  1290  days;  and  a  blessing  is  pro- 
nounced upon  him  who  should  continue  steadfast  till  1335  days 
(xii).  •       - 

II.  Unity  of  the  book. — It  is  now  no  longer  denied  that 
the  book  was  written  by  one  person.  Eichhom  assumed  two 
authors,  one  to  chapters  ii.  4-vi.,  the  other,  to  vii.-xii.  and 
i.  1-ii.  3.^  Bertholdt,  followed  by  Augusti,  regarded  diflfe- 
rent  sections  as  the  productions  of  different  authors.  He  makes 
out  as  many  as  nine.'  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  a 
refutation  of  his  view,  as  it  is  now  abandoned.  The  two 
lectding  divisions  are  so  related  that  the  one  implies  the 
existence  of  the  other.  Both  have  the  same  characteristic 
of  style,  spirit,  ideas,  and  maimer.  Thus  i.  17  refers  to  ii. 
16,  etc.;  i.  19,  20,  and  ii.  49,  refer  to  iii.  12,  etc.;  i.  2  is 
meant  to  prepare  the  way  for  v.  2.  Comp.  iii.  12  .with  ii.  49 ; 
V.  11  and  ii.  48;  v.  21  and  iv.  22 ;  vi.  1  and  v.  30;  viii.  1 
and  vii.  2 ;  ix.  21  and  viii.  16 ;  xii.  7  and  vii.  25.  Not  only  do 
the  constituents  of  the  two  parts  hang  together  among  them- 
selves, presenting  similar  features,  but  they  also  refer  to  one 
another.  Hence  ii.  4-vi.  and  vii.-xii.,  with  i.,  ii.-3,  cannot  be 
assigned  to  two  authors,  the  second  prior  to  the  first,  and  having 
the  latter  as  an  introduction  to  it.  They  have  the  strongest 
similarity  in  language  and  tenour,  pointing  unmistakeably  to 
one  and  the  same  author. 

III.  Authenticity. — The  external  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
book's  authenticity  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  reception  of  the  book  into  the  canon  is  a  witness  for 
its  authenticity.  The  collectors  of  the  canonical  books  would 
not  have  been  so  credulous  and  devoid  of  conscientiousness  as  to 
receive  among  the  sacred  writings  held  to  be  divine  by  the 
people,  a  supposititious  book  ascribed  to  the  old  prophet  Daniel, 
which  appeared  in  the  Maccabean  period. 

>  Einleitung,  vol.  iv.,  §  616  c,  p,  616,  et  seqq.        •  Einleitung,  vol.  iv.,  }  389. 
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This  argument  is  neutralised  by  facts  connected  with  the  place 
of  the  book  in  relation  to  the  rest.  The  collectors  of  the  canon- 
ical books  are  unknown.  We  cannot  tell  what  principle  or  prin- 
ciples they  acted  upon ;  if  indeed  they  had  any  to  guide  them 
in  selecting  and  rejecting.  Their  critical  ability  is  a  thing 
unknown.  They  did  not  live  at  one  time.  They  were  not 
united  in  a  body.  In  receiving  the  book  of  Daniel  into  the 
list  they  need  not  be  thought  unconscientious.  Probably  it  was 
deemed  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  Hagiographa.  Its  author- 
ship had  little  to  do  with  the  reception  of  it.  No  imposture  was 
practised  in  writing  it  under  the  name  of  the  old  prophet ;  but 
an  existing  tradition  was  employed  by  the  author  for  a  laudable 
purpose.  The  nation  needed  consolation  ;  and  he  designed  to 
impart  it  through  the  mediimi  of  a  work  like  the  present. 

2.  The  Jewish  synagogue  has  imiformly  acknowledged  its 
authenticity.  So  it  would  have  admitted  any  book  belonging  to 
the  national  collection,  however  inferior  to  DanieL  The  teisti- 
mony  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  is  often  insecure  and  baseless. 

3.  In  1  Mac.  ii.  59,  60,  we  read:  '^ Ananias,  Asanas,  and 
Misael,  by  believing  were  saved  out  of  the  flame.  Daniel  for 
his  innocency  was  delivered  from  the  mouth  of  lions.''  These 
words  are  ascribed  to  Mattathias,  who  addressed  his  sons  in  a 
speech  before  his  death,  recorded  by  the  writer  of  the  book.  The 
allusion  of  the  dying  hero  seems  to  point  to  the  contents  of  Dan. 
iii.  6.  From  the  manner  in  which-  the  heroes  are  adduced  by 
Mattathias,  we  believe  that  the  book  of  Daniel  was  followed. 
But  the  allusion  to  such  examples  of  fortitude  must  be  put  to 
the  account  of  the  later  narrator,  who  hasput  his  own  thoughts 
and  words  into  the  mouth  of  the  dying  MTattathias.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  find  Stuart  inferring  from  the  passage  that  the  hook 
of  Daniel  was  regarded  as  sacred  in  the  time  of  Uyrcanus,  when 
1  Mac.  was  written.^  Nothing  can  be  rightly  deduced  from  the 
allusion  to  Daniel  and  his  companions  as  to  ^A^  position  which 
the  Hebrew  book  occupied  in  the  estimation  of  the  Jews.  Be- 
sides, 1  Mac.  was  written  after  John  Hyrcanus's  death.  It 
must,  says  Havemick,  have  a  historical  background.  This  may 
be  allowed. 

4.  Josephus  relates  that  the  Jews  shewed  Alexander  the  great 
the  prophecies  in  the  book  of  Daniel  relating  to  him,  when  he 
entered  Jerusalem  as  victor ;  and  that  he  treated  them  better  on 
that  account.^  This  story  is  of  very  suspicious  credit.  It  has 
the  air  of  embellishment.  Hengstenoerg  and  Havemick  attempt 
to  justify  its  historical  truth,  but  unsuccessfully. 

0.  The  book  of  Daniel  was  used  by  the  writer  of  Baruch, 

^  CommeDtary  on  the  Book  of  Daniel,  p.  410.  *  Antino.,  xi.,  8,  4. 
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who  belonged  to  the  Maccabean  period.  This  appears  from  a 
comparison  of  Bar.  i.  and  ii.  with  I)an.  ix.  Hitzig  accounts  for 
the  resemblance  by  attributing  both  works  to  the  same  person  ;  ^ 
a  position  which  can  hardly  be  maintained,  as  Fritzsche  has 
shewn.^  The  fact  that  the  author  of  Baruch  was  acquainted 
with  Daniel  cannot  be  denied.  But  it  only  shews  the  prior 
existence  of  the  latter.  Fritzsche  puts  the  origin  of  Baruch 
into  the  later  Maccabean  period,  which  allows  of  sufficient  time 
for  another  date  of  Daniel  than  the  Babylonian  one.  The  con- 
nexion between  the  Hebrew  original  and  the  Greek  of  Baruch 
cannot  now  be  discovered.  We  deny,  however,  that  the  latter 
is  full  of  imitations  of  Daniel,  especially  of  the  ninth  chapter,  as 
Ziindel  asserts.' 

6.  The  Alexandrine  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  shews 
traces  of  acquaintance  with  the  book  of  Daniel,  by  bringing 
into  Deut.  xxxii.  8  the  doctrine  of  guardian  angels  over  heathen 
kingdoms — ^a  doctrine  derived  from  Daniel :  *'  When  the  Most 
High  divided  the  nations,  when  he  separated  the  sons  of  Adam^ 
he  set  the  bounds  of  the  nations  according  to  the  numbers  of  the 
angels  of  God.'' 

Did  the  translator  get  this  idea  from  the  book  of  Daniel  P 
Was  there  no  other  source  P  It  is  assumed  that  he  got  it  in  one 
quarter  alone  ;  whereas-  it  may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  a 
Jewish  notion  not  uncommon  in  his  time.  It  was  of  foreign, 
not  Jewish,  origin. 

7.  The  first  book  of  Mcu^cabees  shews  traces  of  acquaintance 
with  the  LXX.  In  proof  of  this  hypothesis  we  are  directed  to 
compare  i.  54  with  Dan.  ix.  27 ;  ii.  69,  etc.,  with  Dan.  iii. 

The  Greek  translator  of  1  Mac.  certainly  shews  familiarity 
with  the  Septuagint.  Beminiscences  of  passages  in  the  latter 
occur  pretty  frequently,  if  not  in  i.  64,  which,  however,  we  are 
inclined  to  accept,  at  least  in  vii.  9,  ix.  23,  xiv.  9.  The  only 
example  of  acquaintance  with  the  Septuagint  version  of  Daniel 
is  the  first  of  these.  But  what  follows  from  this  admission  P  Is 
it  fatal  to  a  Maccabean  origin  of  the  book  P  Certainly  not.  As 
the  author  of  1  Mac.  wrote  in  Hebrew  about  70  B.C.,  his  Greek 
translator  must  have  lived  after  that  time.  And  is  it  not  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  late  appearance  of  Daniel,  in  which 
the  best  critics  are  now  agreed,  that  the  Greek  translator  of 
1  Maccabees  should  have  known  the  Septuagint  translation  of 
Daniel  P  A  book  written  in  the  time  of  Epiphanes  could  have 
been  already  translated,  and  the  version  have  become  a  source  of 
reference,  even  if  the  original  work  first  appeared  at  that  time. 

^  Die  Psalmen,  n.  s.  w.,  toI.  ii.,  p.  120. 

'  EzegetischeB  Handbdch  zu  den  Apokrypben,  I.  p.  173. 

*  Untersachungen,  p.  191. 
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8.  The  Septuagint  version  of  Daniel  is  of  a  nature  to  shew 
that  it  was  made  a  considerable  time  after-  the  Hebrew,  not 
contemporaneously  with  it.  It  is  not  so  much  a  translation 
as  a  free  handling  of  the  original.  The  book  had  already 
attained  to  great  authority  among  the  Alexandrians.  A  num- 
ber of  traditions  and  legends  had  been  appended,  shewing  a  long 
acquaintance  with  the  work.  The  Greek  contains  special  allu- 
sions to  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  implying  that 
the  impression  they  produced  was  still  fresh.  Thus  in  xi.  30, 
where  the  Hebrew  has,  *'  The  ships  of  Chittimjshall  come  against 
him,  and  he  shall  be  disheartened/'  the  Septuagint  runs,  *'  The 
Romans  shall  come  and  expel  him,"  referring  to  the  interference 
of  the  Homans  with  Antiochus  when  he  was  about  to  seize  upon 
the  capital  of  Egypt.  Again,  in  Dan.  ix.  26  the  Greek  has, 
"  after  seven,  and  seventy  and  sixty-two,  anointing  shall  cease ;" . 
t.&.,  after  the  139th  year  of  the  SeleucidaD,  173  B.C.,  the  high 
priest  Onias  III.  shall  be  ejected  out  of  his  office  by  Antiochus. 
In  short,  the  translator  himself  belonged  to  the  Maccabean 
period,  and  therefore  the  author  of  the  Hebrew  Daniel  could 
neither  have  been  alive  then,  nor  receiitly  dead. 

This  argument  is  weak.  Any  allusions  there  are  to  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  shew  that  the  translator  in  paraphrasing  applied 
certain  passages  to  him,  and  made  the  original  more  specific. 
His  contemporaneousness  with  the  events  of  the  Maccabean 
time  does  not  appear  from  that.  That  he  made  his  paraphrase 
soon  after  the  Hebrew  may  be  admitted,  without  rendering  it 
probable  that  the  Hebrew  was  written  in  the  sixth  century 
before  Christ.  The  traditional  explications  to  which  the  book 
was  subjected  in  the  Greek,  with  the  stories  and  legends  attached 
to  it,  do  not  prove  that  the  original  belongs  to  a  much  more 
ancient  period;  as  we  see  from  the  apocryphal  additions  to 
Esther.  Rather  do  they  indicate  that  the  Hebrew  work  em-* 
bodied  in  part  traditional  materials,  which  were  not  exhausted, 
or  which  gave  rise  to  others  of  the  same  sort.  The  Greek 
received  either  what  was  left,  or  what  sprung  out  of  it.  And 
this  would  be  done  soon ;  while  the  feeling  still  existed  that  the 
Hebrew  embodied  legendary  matter.  It  would  hardly  be  done 
after  a  long  interval,  because  the  Hebrew  gradually  acquired  a 
more  sacred  character  ;  and  the  superstitious  Jews  would  rever- 
ence it  so  highly  as  not  to  take  extensive  liberties  with  it, 
even  in  a  version.  The  philosophical  Jews  of  Alexandria  para- 
phrased and  added  to  the  book,  because  they  seem  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  time,  object,  and  character  of  it.  Had  it  been  an 
exile  work,  giving  the  literal  history  of  Daniel,  and  the  facts  of 
his  life,  the  true  visions  he  had  and  the  wonderful  dreams  he 
interpreted,  they  would  not  have  put  along  with  it  the  hymn  of 
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the  tliree  martyrs  in  the  furnace,  or  the  story  of  Susanna  and  of 
Bel  and  the  Dragon— legends  which  they  must  have  considered 
of  equal  authority  and  value  with  the  canonical  parts. 

9.  Josephus  not  only  regarded  Daniel  as  a  prophet  but  the 
greatest  of  all  the  prophets.  The  Jews  of  his  day  universally 
cherished  the  same  sentiment.     How  comes  it,  then,  that  such 

{>roductions  as  the  Sybilline  oracles,  the  book  of  Enoch,  and  the 
ike,  never  gained  such  credit  among  the  Jews  P  If  the  Hebrews 
of  that  period  were  so  credulous  and  easily 'deceived  about  books, 
how  comes  it  that  other  works  of  the  same  nature  were  rejected 
as  apocryphal  P    So  Stuart  reasons.^ 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  degree  of  reverence  which  Josephus 
had  for  Daniel,  or  the  precise  Ught  in  which  he  regarded  him. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Jews  of  his  day.  To  speak  of 
the  credulity  of  the  Jews,  and  their  being  easily  deceived  in 
accepting  the  book  of  Daniel  in  the  Maccabean  period,  is  beside 
the  mark.  Wo  do  not  admit  that  they  were  deceived  in  the 
matter.  That  they  did  not  put  the  Sybilline  books  and  Enoch  in 
the  same  position  arose  from  various  circimistances  which  cannot 
be  precisely  determined  at  the  present  day.  Inferiority  of  char* 
acter,  times,  places,  and  the  like,  influenced  the  judgment,  and 
so  fixed  the  books  in  their  respective  degrees  of  esteem.  There 
was  no  infallible  tribunal  for  the  purpose.  The  canonical  list 
was  an  indefinite  thing,  not  looked  upon  as  absolutely  settled  till 
the  time  of  Christ.  Hence  the  diflerence  in  the  cases  of  putting 
the  book  of  Daniel  among  the  Hagiographa  and  Enoch  did  not 
arise  from  the  Jews  being  deceived  in  the  one  case  and  not  the 
other.  Neither  did  it  necessarily  arise  from  their  supposing 
the  one  divine,  the  other  not.  The  distinction  depended  on 
other  circumstances ;  some  of  them  accidental  perhaps.  If  the 
Maccabean  Jews  did  not  place  them  on  a  par,  they  probably 
separated  them  by  no  impassable  gulf  from  one  another ;  for 
absence  from  the  canon  or  presence  in  it  is  no  proper  criterion 
of  the  value  assigned  to  a  book  by  the  Jews  of  the  day,  any  more 
than  of  its  internal  worth.  Many  err  in  believing,  that  being 
in  and  out  of  the  canon  are  two  things  so  widely  different  as  to 
involve  discordant  opinions  of  their  origin. 

10.  The  state  of  the  language  employed  corresponds  to  the 
time  of  the  captivity.  The  writer  is  familiar  both  with  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee,  passing  with  ease  from  one  to  another  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  The  fact  implies  that  the  readers 
were  acquainted  with  both.  This  is  unsuited  to  the  Maccabean 
period,  at  which  time  the  Hebrew  had  been  supplanted  by  the 
Aramaean.    The  people  had  learned  the  Chaldee  by  intercourse 

1  Commentary  on  Daniel,  p.  413, 
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with  the  BabylonianSi  and  Iiad  not  yet  forgotten  their  mother 
tongue,  the  Hebrew. 

The  Hebrew  language  continued  in  use  after  the  exile,  espe- 
cially among  the  learned.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  post- 
exile  books  being  written  in  it,  as  Chronicles,  Ecclesiastes,  etc. 
Even  in  the  Maccabean  period  it  had  not  been  supplanted  by 
Aramaoan.  The  language  of  intercourse  was  Chaldee;  that 
of  books  of  the  same  class  as  the  old  prophetic  writings  and 
the  sacred  literature  of  the  nation,  was  Hebrew.  The  latter 
still  lingered  in  the  affections  of  those  who  looked  back  upon 
their  history  with  mingled  feelings  of  pride  and  sadness. 

11.  The  Hebrew  of  the  book  has  very  great  affinity  to  the 
language  current  during  the  exile,  especially  to  that  of  Ezekiel. 
Thus  8Qn  qf  man,  viii.  17,  as  in  Ezekiel ;  ^THT  splendour,  xii.  3, 

Ezek.  viii.  2 ;  3*H  to  cause  to  forfeit,  i.  10,  and  UIH  debt,  guilty 
only  in  Ezek.  xviii.  7 ;  ajl^)  for  "iSp  x.  21,  Ezek.  xiii.  9 ;  B^lS 
D^*^3  clothed  in  linen,  x.  5,  and  Ezek.  ix.  2,  3 ;  JJUI©  the  king's 
meat,  i.  6,  and  JJ  meat,  Ezek.  xxv.  7 ;  ^JVH  the  pleasant  land  of 

Israel,  viii.  9,  and  Ezek.  xx.  6,  15 ;  7/p  polished,  x.  6,  and 

Ezek.  i.  7. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  writer  was  acquainted  with 
Ezekiel.  He  has  copied  him  in  various  particuhu-s,  as  well  as 
in  certain  words.  The  argument  properly  stated  proves  too 
much  and  therefore  nothing.  There  are  many  coincidences  of 
expression  with  writings  of  the  latest  epoch,  as  Chronicles,  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  and  Esther.  Hence  we  might  infer  with  equal,  if 
not  greater,  pertinency,  that  the  book  belongs  to  the  post-exile 
period — ^to  that  of  Esther  and  Chronicles. 

12.  The  Chaldee  of  the  book  strikingly  coincides  with  the 
Chaldee  of  Ezra,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  Chaldee  dialect 
of  the  oldest  Targums  by  many  Hebraisms.  This  conformity,  it 
is  added,  cannot  have  arisen  from  imitation,  since  both  shew 
their  independence  hy  a  number  of  forms. 

The  Aramsean  in  Ezra  does  not  agree  thtoughout  with  that  of 

Daniel.    In  the  former  we  find  DiT?  Db/,  a  form  nearer  the 

original  than  that  in  Daniel,  viz.  jh?  p?. 

That  the  Chaldee  of  the  book  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
oldest  Targums  is  explained  by  the  fact,  that  the  oldest  Targums 
are  separated  from  it  in  time  by  upwards  of  a  century,  even  on 
the  hypothesis  of  Daniel's  Maccabean  origin. 

13.  The  writer  shews  an  exact  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
torical relations,  customs,  and  manners  belonging  to  the  time  of 
DanieL 

On  the  supposition  of  this  statement  being  unimpeachable,  it 
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could  scarcely  be  considered  a  valid  argument  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  book.  We  shall  afterwards  see  that  it  is  liable  to 
serious  objections. 

14.  Christ  himself  recognises  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  as  real 
and  true.  Thus,  in  Matt.  xxiv.  15  :  "  When  ye  therefore  shall 
see  the  abomination  of  desolation  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  pro- 
phety  stand  in  the  holy  place  (whoso  readeth,  let  him  under- 
stand)." His  discourses  respecting  his  second  cpming  also  rest 
upon  the  book  (comp.  Matt.  x.  23  ;  xvi.  27,  etc. ;  xix.  28 ;  xxiv. 
30  ;  XXV.  31 ;  xxvi.  64). 

Agreeably  to  his  usual  manner  of  speaking  to  and  arguing 
with  the  Jews,  Jesus  could  not  proceed  on  critical  grounds.  He 
spoke  after  the  manner  of  his  contemporaries  in  Palestine,  in  all 
cases  except  when  it  was  of  importance  to  correct  their  ideas. 
Hence  he  could  readily  term  Daniel  a  prophet,  and  refer  to  the 
writings  called  after  him  as  prophecies,  because  such  was  the 
current  view.  The  book  was  accepted  as  a  prophetic  work  by 
the  Jews,  and  a  certain  interpretation  was  assigned  to  its  con- 
tents. Christ  did  not  assume  to  be  a  critical  authority,  because 
certain  errors  were  doctrinally  harmless,  having  no  proper  con- 
nection with  his  religious  teaching.  Besides,  we  cannot  tell 
how  far  the  words  of  Christ  in  Matt.  xxiv.  have  been  exactly 
reported  in  the  Greek  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  Internal  evi- 
dence indicates  more  or  less  confusion  in  the  chapter,  whose 
difficulties  cannot  be  cleared  away  at  present  on  any  fair  system 
of  exposition.  We  suspect  that  the  original  form  of  these  dis- 
courses was  modified  by  the  ideas  and  expectations  of  the  apos- 
tolic age. 

A  good  deal  of  idle  declamation  is  wasted  on  this  argument 
by  Stuart.  "  To  suppose  the  Saviour,"  says  he,  "  to  make  such 
an  appeal  to  a  book  that  was  the  comparatively  recent  work  ot 
an  impostor — or  at  least  a  forger  of  romances — ^is  to  suppose 
Christ  himself  to  be  either  ignorant  of  the  state  of  facts,  or  else 
willing  to  foster  the  false  regard  which  was  paid  to  the  book  by 
the  Jews."^  Neither  alternative  should  be  assumed.  Critical 
questions,  like  the  present,  did  not  need  Christ's  judgment  re- 
specting them.  His  argumentation  was  sufficiently  v^d  to  the 
Jews  without  it.  As  a  Jew,  he  spoke  to  the  Jews  after  their 
own  manner,  and  about  their  own  Scriptures,  without  pronounc- 
ing on  points  foreign  to  the  nature  of  nis  mission.  Because  he 
did  not  say  many  things,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  fostered  erro- 
neous notions  rerarding  them.  Because  he  used  the  argumentum 
ad  hominem  it  should  not  be  inferred  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
any  other.     The  parenthetic  words  in  Matt.  xxiv.  15,  "  whoso 

1  Ck>mmentar7,  p.  404. 
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readeth  let  him  understand/'  are  not  Christ's,  but  the  evan- 
gelist's. To  say  that  the  question  of  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  Daniel  cannot  be  separated  from  that  of  the 
fallibility  or  infallibility  of  the  Saviour,  is  to  assert  what  is 
false.  The  two  things  can  and  ought  to  be  separated.  Their 
connection  is  not  necessary. 

On  the  other  hand,  against  the  authenticity  of  the  work,  may 
be  adduced : — 

1.  Its  position  in  the  Hebrew  canon.  It  is  not  among  the 
prophets,  but  in  the  Hagiographa,  and  there  too  as  one  of  the  last 
books.  The  second  division  of  the  canonical  Scriptures  was  not 
made  till  the  time  of  Ezra  at  least.  If  therefore  the  book  had 
been  written  in  the  time  of  the  exile  by  Daniel,  why  was  it  not 
put  with  the  other  prophets?  The  answer  is,  that  it  did  not 
then  exist.  The  work  was  too  important  to  be  passed  by.  No 
probable  motive  can  be  alleged  wr  its  rejection.  Hence  we 
believe  that  it  did  not  exist  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  after 
Daniel — ^the  interval  between  his  time  and  that  of  Ezra  or  Ne- 
hemiah. 

To  meet  this  argument,  Hengstenberg,  Havemick,  and  others 
have  resorted  to  hypotheses  which  cannot  stand  the  test  of  criti- 
cism. They  have  attributed  to  the  compilers  of  the  canon  the 
knowledge  that  Daniel  was  not  a  N^5J ,  but  only  a  ilTH  ;  or  that 

he  had  merely  the  prophetic  ffi/t,  not  the  prophetic  office;  and 
that  he  did  not  fulfil  his  ftmctions  among  his  own  countrymen 
but  in  a  foreign  land,  at  the  court  of  a  heathen  king.  Here  the 
distinction  made  between  a  prophet  and  a  seer,  as  far  as  it  con- 
cerns Daniel,  is  baseless.  He  had  visions  as  well  as  other  pro- 
phets. The  books  of  Amos,  Ezekiel,  and  Zechariah,  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  visions;  yet  they  are  among  the  D^N^ii. 
Jonah  was  a  prophet  in  a  heathen  land ;  yet  he  is  classed  amon^ 
the  same,  indifference  made  betwe;n>  prophetic  gift  an! 
prophetic  office  cannot  be  sustained.  The  importance  and  defi- 
niteness  assigned  to  the  distinction  by  Yitringa  are  foreign 
to  ancient  Judaism.  The  passages  referred  to  by  Havemick 
in  support  of  it  are  invalid.^  And  when  he  draws  an  argu- 
ment for  the  authenticity  of  the  book  from  its  position  in 
the  Hagiographa,  he  takes  for  granted  what  should  be  proved. 
It  is  solitary  in  that  division ;  hence  it  owes  it  to  design  ;  for  if 
unauthentic  it  would  have  been  classed  among  the  other  pro- 
phets. So  the  commentator  reasons.*  And  it  is  decidedly  in- 
correct to  suppose,  as  Auberlen  does,  that  Ezra  in  arranging  the 
canon  put  Daniel  immediately  before  his  own  book,  because  he 
was  conscious  in  spirit  of  having  bimaftlf  introduced  and  described 

'  EinleitQiig,  Theil  I.,  2,  p.  56,  et  seqq.  *  ELnleit  II.,  2,  p.  450,  et  seqq. 
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the  commencement  of  fulfilling  what  the  angel  had  promised  in 
Dan.  ix.^  ZundePs  explanation  of  the  position  of  the  book  is 
equally  groundless,  viz.,  that  the  Hagiographa-division  con- 
tams  the  books  meant  for  the  private  use  of  the  pious  Israelites, 
and  could  not  therefore  admit  Daniel  which  expressly  says  that 
the  things  in  it  should  be  sealed  up.  The  second  division,  or 
prophetic  books,  was  meant,  it  is  affirmed,  to  be  read  in  public, 
as  supplying  the  place  of  the  prophets  amon^  the  people ;  and 
Daniel  could  not  be  received  into  it  because  oi  xii.  9.^  All  this 
is  imaginary. 

Stuart  conceives  that  the  ancient  Jews  classified  Daniel  with 
the  prophets,  and  therefore  that  the  present  Talmudic  arrange- 
ment is  not  the  original  one.  He  founds  this  opinion  on  Jo- 
sephus  who  places  Daniel  among  the  prophets.  There  is  proof 
that  the  Jewish  historian  gives  the  original  arrangement  of 
the  books  in  their  three  divisions — ^the  law,  prophets,  and 
Hagiographa.^  Josephus  enumerates  the  books  in  his  own 
fashion.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  Tabnudic  arrange- 
ment is  the  oldest.  It  is  best  attested  as  such.  '  According 
to  it,  Daniel  belongs  to  the  third  and  kst  division,  not  the 
second.  Appeal  cannot  be  successfully  made  to  the  Septuagint 
where  Daniel  appears  after  Ezekiel,  because  it  is  admitted  that 
such  was  not  its  original  plfl<5e.  It  is  very  improbable  that  the 
book  would  ever  have  been  displaced  had  it  stood  in  the  second 
division.  The  Jews  in  the  fourth  century  would  not  have  altered 
its  position,  as  Storr  asserts  they  did :  too  great  authority  was 
attached  to  the  prophet  at  that  time  to  allow  of  the  deterioration. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  any  adequate  reason  for  the  position  of 
the  book  in  the  last  division  of  the  canonical  writings,  except 
that  it  had  no  existence  when  the  second  was  made.  If  so,  it 
was  certainly  later  than  Daniel  himself. 

It  is  strange  that  Kawlinson  is  so  dull  as  not  to  see  the  nature 
of  this  argument.^  Because  De  Wette  states  that  the  book  is 
later  than  Malachi  from  its  being  among  the  Hagiographa, 
liawlinson  meets  it  with  the  reply,  that,  by  the  same  argument, 
the  book  of  Job  and  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  are  later  than 
Malachi.  Is  he  so  blind  as  not  to  see  where  the  point  of  the 
argimient  lies — ^in  Malachi  and  Daniel  being  propheh  ?  One 
division  of  the  Jewish  writings  consists  of  the  prophets.  Why 
is  Malachi  in  that  division  and  Daniel  not  P  The  cause  must  be 
sought  in  the  fact,  that  the  book  of  Daniel  was  not  written  till 
after  Malachi's  P 

2.  The  silence  of  Jesus  Sirach  in  the  foriy-ninth  chapter 
respecting  Daniel  is  significant,  because  the  historical  position 

1  Der  Prophet  Daniel,  p.  131.         *  Kritiscbe  Untersaclmnecn,  p.  223,  et  seqq. 
'  Commentarj,  p.  426.  *  Bampton  Lectore  for  1859,  p.  434. 
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of  the  prophet  makes  him  important.  From  the  forty-fourth 
to  the  fiftieth  chapter  the  writer  praises  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  nation,  beginning  with  the  patriarch  Enoch  and  con- 
cluding with  Simon  the  high  priest.  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  are 
mentioned ;  why  not  Daniel  P  We  are  reminded  that  Ezra  and 
Mordecai  are  passed  over,  while  Zerubbabel,  Joshua,  and  Nehe- 
miah,  less  important  personages,  are  highly  extolled.  The 
cases  of  Ezra  and  Daniel  are  different.  The  former  was  a  priest 
and  scribe ;  the  latter  a  prophet  and  worker  of  miracles.  Mor- 
decai and  Joshua  are  insignificant  persons  beside  Daniel.  The 
book  of  Esther,  relating  to  the  former,  had  not  attained  to 
general  recognition  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Sirach.  We  are  also 
reminded  that  the  twelve  minor  prophets  are  not  mentioned; 
but  this  assumes  that  the  passage  respecting  them  is  spurious, 
which  is  unsustained  by  evidence.  We  are  aware  of  Bretsch- 
neider's  attempt  to  prove  the  spuriousness  of  the  words  in  xlix. 
10  KoX  T&v — avT&v ;  but  agree  with  Fritzsche  in  merely  suppos- 
ing that  they  are  displaced,  and  should  succeed  ^\'7r/So9^  at  the 
end  of  the  verse.  It  is  inconceivable  that  Sirach  should  mention 
the  three  greater  prophets,  and  pass  by  the  minor  ones  whose 
oracles  then  existed  in  one  collection.  vYe  cannot  assume,  with 
Bretschneider,  that  the  words  were  copied  from  xlvi.  12.  Doubt- 
less Sirach  made  a  collection  of  worthies,  since  he  did  not  specify 
Ezra.  But  we  cannot  find  the  principle  of  selection  in  the  fact 
that  he  intended  to  include  only  those  who  had  been  active  in 
Palestine.  The  two  leading  particulars  in  his  view  at  the  time  of 
the  restoration  were  the  building  of  the  temple  and  city.  Ezra 
is  omitted  because  the  writer's  attention  was  directed  to  things, 
not  persons.  But  when  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel  are  speci- 
fied— ^when  the  twelve  minor  prophets  are  classed  together  in 
a  body — ^it  is  singular  that  Daniel  is  omitted ;  a  prophet  so  well 
known  as  he  must  have  been — one  who  had  such  visions,  and 
performed  the  wonderful  things  narrated  in  his  book.  Thus  the 
only  explanation  which  appears  probable  is,  that  the  book  of 
Daniel  was  unknown  to  Jesus  Sirach,  i.e.  about  200-180  b.c. 

3.  Had  the  book  existed  before  the  post-exile  prophets, 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  we  should  naturally  have 
expected  some  traces  of  its  influence  upon  them.  But  none  ffi 
apparent.  Zechariah  in  particular  might  have  exhibited  marks 
oi  acquaintance  with  Daniel's  visions.  The  Messianic  idea  of 
**  one  like  to  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven," 
appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  Zechariah.  In  like  manner, 
the  angeloloffy  of  Daniel  has  neither  influenced  nor  modified 
that  of  the  aUeged  later  prophet.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  itself 

1  £xeget  Handbuch  za  den  Apokryphen,  5  liefening,  p.  292. 
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more  developed.  Jeremiah's  predictions  respecting  Messiah 
have  had  an  effect  on  Zechariah's  writing.  Why  should  not 
the  more  striking  and  definite  ones  of  Daniel  vii.  13,  14  P 

4.  The  prophecies  are  definite  in  character.  A  particularity 
and  precision  belong  to  them  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  other 
Old  Testament  predictions.  The  future  is  indicated  in  minuter 
lines  than  elsewhere.  Remote  events  appear  in  individual  traits 
to  a  degree  imexampled  in  Hebrew  prophecy  which  foreshadows 
the  distant  future  in  vague  and  general  outKne,  without  spe- 
ciality or  detail.  Hebrew  prophecy  does  not  deal  in  minute  and 
accurate  predictions.  In  denying  it  that  character  it  must  not 
be  thought  that  we  disbeUeve  in  the  prophetic  gift,  or  resolve 
it  into  a  natural  foresight  anticipating  the  consequences  of 
present  facts  and  circumstances.  Reckless  writers  may  say  so : 
thev  ought  to  know  better.  The  true  argument  against  Daniel's 
authenticity  does  not  lie  in  denying  the  reality  of  miracles 
and  predictions^  as  Auberlen  asserts.  Kight-minded  critics,  like 
Ewald  and  De  Wette,  do  not  deny  prediction,  but  that  kind  of  it 
which  the  school  of  Hengstenberg  vainly  tries  to  uphold — ^viz., 
the  prediction  of  distant  events  in  definite  and  distinct  outlines. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  a  peculiar  character — ^that  of  his- 
torical detail — attaches  to  the  prophecies  before  us.  It  has  been 
said,  that  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  there  will  be  a  uniform 
law  of  prophetic  inspiration,  much  less  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
discover  it.  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  case  P  There 
is  as  much  right  to  assimie  that  there  will  be  a  uniform  law  as 
the  contrary.  If  the  impugners  of  Daniel's  authenticity  make 
the  one  assumption,  the  defenders  of  it  make  the  other.  But 
we  do  not  assume  an  uniform  law.  The  law  is  gathered  induc- 
tively horn  the  prophetic  Scriptures.  All  the  facts  are  care- 
fully studied,  and  a  general  conclusion  deduced.  As  long  as 
the  book  of  Daniel  is  a  subject  of  debate,  it  must  be  excluded 
from  the  induction  of  particulars.  We  admit  that  induction 
should  be  from  ail  the  instances ;  but  when  the  very  question  is 
whether  the  book  of  Daniel  comes  within  the  range  of  true  pro- 
phetic inspiration,  it  cannot  but  be  left  out  of  the  account.  It 
nas  not  the  amount  of  external  sanction  which  any  other  has, 
because  among  other  facts  it  is  not  in  the  prophetic  division  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  law  of  prophetical  inspiration,  as  deduced 
from  all  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  violated  in  Daniel. 
We  reject  its  authenticity  until  it  be  shewn  that  there  are  excep- 
tions to  the  law,  of  which  the  book  before  us  is  one  example. 
It  is  useless  to  say  that  the  minute  exactness  in  these  prophecies 
mat/  have  been  adapted  to  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  history  of 
the  Jews,  or  have  had  some  imknown  object.  We  cannot  argue 
on-  the  ground  of  the  possible  or  imaginary.    Auberlen  supposes 
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an  object  to  be  served  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  prophecies. 
Criticism  rejects  his  supposition.  Thus  the  individual  contests  of 
two  dynasties  from  whom  the  Jews  suffered  much^  viz.,  the  dynasty 
of  the  Seleucidae  (the  king  of  the  north)  and  that  of  the  Lagidse 
(the  king  of  the  south),  are  depicted  in  the  form  of  history  with 
considerable  detail  (chap.  xi).  At  the  time  of  Daniel  these  king- 
doms had  no  existence.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  formed 
on  the  ruins  of  the  empire  founded  by  Alexander  the  great, 
which  was  also  future.  The  detailed  prediction  is  continued  to 
the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  whose  cruelty  to  the  Jews, 
and  impious  attempt  to  suppress  their  public  worship,  are  gra- 
phically described.  Nothing  specific  is  given  after  the  death  of 
this  tyrant.  The  Messianic  kingdom  is  alluded  to  in  connexion 
with  the  deliverance  of  the  people  from  all  their  enemies ;  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  appended,  in  an  indefinite  manner 
analogous  to  other  Messianic  predictions.  If  the  alleged  pre- 
dictions of  remote  events  be  really  such,  why  are  details  discon- 
tinued at  the  death  of  Antiochus  P  Why  does  the  narrative  read 
like  history  up  to  that  date  and  no  farther  ?  Why  are  minute 
events  respecting  rulers  whose  existence  still  lay  in  the  womb  of 
the  future  given  in  a  way  which  prophecv  does  not  know  P  We 
do  not  affinn  that  Daniel  is  a  mere  book  of  history,  describing 
the  time  from  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  dynasty  to  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  But  we  do  assert,  that  some  parts  of  it  which  bear 
the  form  of  prediction,  read  like  history,  definite  and  special  in 
its  narratives.  What  makes  this  more  striking  is  the  chrono- 
logical  details  of  the  future,  which  are  both  more  numerous  and 
exact  than  the  analogy  of  Hebrew  prophecy  allows.  Thus  in 
viii.  14,  2300  days  are  q)ecified;  and  in  xii.  11,  12,  1290  and 
1335  dkys.  Prophecy  deals  in  round  numbers,  as  we  have 
already  seen;  the  passages  giving  exact  dates  being  usually 
interpolations,  or  imauthentic. 

5.  The  analogy  of  prophecy  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  a 
seer  living  in  the  Babylonian  captivity  and  writing  about  the 
future  of  his  country,  would  first  glance  at  the  deliverance  from 
oppression  to  be  soon  realised,  to  which  a  greater  deUverance  in 
the  Messianic  age  mieht  be  appended.  W  ith  the  return  from 
Babylon,  Messianic  hopes  would  naturallv  imite  themselves.' 
This  is  done  in  the  Deutero-Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Jeremiah. 
Setting  out  from  the  relations  and  necessities  of  the  present,  the 
aspirations  of  these  prophets  ascend  to  the  Messianic  kingdom. 
Their  starting  point  is  their  own  time ;  whence  they  glance  at 
the  immediate  mture  and  soar  into  the  ideal  reign  of  Messiah. 
But  here  the  writer,  supposing  him  to  be  Daniel,  projects  his 
vision  as  far  as  the  deliverance  from  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
and  supposes  it  to  be  succeeded  immediately  by  the  Messianic 
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salvation.  Deliverance  firom  Babylon  is  not  predicted.  That 
event,  which  might  be  considered  of  greatest  importance  in  the 
eye  of  a  Hebrew  seer  living  in  Babylon  whither  he  had  been 
carried  captive,  is  unnoticed.  It  is  the  salvation  from  the 
tjotoiny  of  Antiochus  in  which  his  predictions  culminate. 

The  only  natural  explanation  of  the  book  is,  that  the  writer 
belonged  to  the  Maccabean  period  and  the  time  of  Epiphanes. 
The  people  groaning  under  the  SjTian  yoke  sighed  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  great  King  already  announced  by 'prophets, 
who  should  introduce  a  reign  of  victory  and  peace.  The  pious 
longed  for  the  promised  Messiah,  under  whom  their  oppression 
should  cease  for  ever,  fulfilling  their  hopes  of  a  golden  age.  It 
is  apparent,  that  their  worship  was  grievously  impeded  when  the 
visions  were  penned.  Antiochus  was  trjing  by  the  most  violent 
means  to  abolish  it.  On  the  assumption  that  the  writer  lived  while 
the  Syrian's  despotic  conduct  towards  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  was 
being  acted  out,  we  can  explain  the  nature  and  form  of  the 
visions,  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  Hebrew  prophecy  ;  but  if 
the  writer  were  a  Jewish  captive  in  Babylon,  his  visions  cannot 
be  interpreted  naturally.  In  the  latter  he  projects  himself  for- 
ward into  the  period  of  a  dynasty  which  did  not  attain  to  great- 
ness till  several  centuries  afterwards,  and  overleaps  the  present 
to  concentrate  his  pictorial  power  on  a  cruel  persecutor  of  the 
saints. 

6.  The  miracles  recorded  in  the  book  are  lavishly  accumu- 
lated without  any  apparent  object,  and  differ  from  those  else- 
where related.  Thdr  prodigal  expenditure  is  unworthy  of  the 
Deity.  They  are  also  of  a  colossal  nature,  imposing  and  over- 
awing in  form.  They  could  hardly  have  been  wrought  to 
strengthen  the  weak  faith  of  the  exiled  people,  and  preserve 
them  from  idolatry,  because  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  cap- 
tivity God  is  represented  as  having  given  them  up  a  prey  to 
their  enemies.  It  would  therefore  have  been  inconsistent  with 
the  divine  procedure  to  have  wrought  stupendous  wonders  for 
their  benefit.  The  captivity  was  not  a  time  of  miracles  like  that 
of  Moses.  Nor  was  it  the  most  disastrous  epoch  in  the  national 
history.  The  Maccabean  was  much  more  destructive.  Yet  no 
miracles,  as  far  as  we  know,  were  then  wrought  to  support  the 
faith  and  strengthen  the  religion  of  the  suffering  people.  Nor 
could  the  object  of  the  wonders  have  been  to  exalt  Daniel  and  his 
companions,  or  to  convince  the  heathens  of  Jehovah's  omnipo- 
tence. If  it  were  so,  they  usually  failed.  Belshazzar  and  his 
nobles  appear  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  Daniel  and  his 
miracles,  as  the  fifth  chapter  shews.  Nebuchadnezzar  has  always 
to  be  convinced  anew.  The  array  of  marvels  wrought  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Daniel  made  little  impression  on  tihe 
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inonarcliB  and  their  people.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  for  think- 
ing that  Daniel  prepared  the  way  for  the  termination  of  the 
exile  and  the  decree  of  Cyrus;  though  Hengstenberg  assumes 
the  fact.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  more  the  miracles  are  con- 
sidered, the  less  likely  wUl  they  appear.     Some  are  improbable 

•  in  themselves,  as  the  changing  of  the  nature  of  fire  so  that  it 
did  not  hurt  Daniel's  three  mends  though  they  were  exposed 
to  its  fiercest  Airy.  The  author  shews  a  desire  to  make  the 
marvel  as  surprising  as  possible  by  representing  the  ftimace  to 
have  been  heated  seven  times  more  than  usual,  while  the  flame 
caught  the  men  who  threw  them  in  and  slew  them.  He  makes  the 
Hebrews  walk  about  through  the  flame  without  even  the  smell  of 
fire  passing  on  them,  etc.  These  and  other  minor  circimistances 
are  thrown  in  to  heighten  the  marvellous.  In  like  manner,  the 
deliverance  of  Daniel  from  the  lions'  den  partakes  of  the  impro- 
bable. Ood  is  said  to  have  sent  an  angel  to  shut  the  lions' 
mouths  so  that  they  did  hiTn  no  harm.  And  how  did  the 
animals  live  in  a  cistern-like  den?  Did  an  angel  give  them 
air  to  breathe,  whose  vitalising  property  could  not  be  exhausted  P 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  life  could  have  been  long  supported  in 
the  place.  Lions  would  soon  have  died  in  it.  As  a  contrast 
to  Daniel's  wonderful  preservation,  it  is  stated  that  when  his 
accusers,  their  wives  and  children,  were  cast  into  the  den,  all 
their  bones  were  broken  in  pieces  before  they  reached  the  bottom. 
The  mysterious  hand-writing  on  the  waU  is  another  most  pecu- 
liar  miracle.  During  the  royal  banquet  fingers  of  a  man's  hand 
came  forth  and  wrote  over  against  the  candlestick  on  the  plaister 
of  the  walL  The  words  written  relating  to  the  Aiture  were  read 
by  Daniel. 

7.  The  prophetic  contents  of  the  book  are  distinguished  &om 
other  prophetic  works  by  their  apocalyptic  character.  There  is  a 
greater  array  of  symbolical  visions.  This  apocalyptic  taste 
originated  with  the  later  Jews  at  a  time  when  independent  pro- 
phecy was  forsaking  Israel.  It  is  a  mark  of  decay.  Already  is 
it  seen  in  Ezekiel  and  Zechariah,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  or 
degree.  Imitation  of  real  visions  had  begun.  But  Daniel  and 
those  prophets  differ  both  in  the  character  and  abundance  of  the 
visions.  Historical  and  political  details  do  not  enter  into  the 
essential  composition  of  symbolical  pictures  presented  by  the 
latter.  Their  outlines  and  shades  are  mostly  the  offspring  of 
fancy.  But  in  Daniel  the  visions  are  usually  made  up  of  fea- 
tures having  their  counterpart  in  real  history.     History  in  the 

form  of  vision  is  the  main  element.  In  Ezekiel  and  Zechariah, 
the  main  element  is  imaginative,  illustrating  one  or  two  leading 
facts.  This  difference  between  the  apocalyptic  tenor  of  the 
respective  prophecies  is  precisely  such  as  would  arise  out  of  the 
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respective  times  at  wHch  they  were  written.  The  taste  having 
begun  would  increase.  When  genuine  prophecy  died  out,  the 
apocalyptic  character  would  become  more  marked  and  abundant. 

Certain  truths  were  clothed  in  the  form  of  visions,  and  put 
into  the  mouth  of  one  celebrated  for  wisdom,  whose  personal 
weight  might  procure  for  them  general  acceptance.  In  such  a 
case  the  writer's  object  was  good,  viz.,  to  comfort  and  strengthen 
his  oppressed  countrymen  by  pointing  them  to  the  nearness  of 
deliverance  and  salvation.  The  Deuteronomist  and  Coheleth 
had  set  forth  truths  under  the  garb  of  Moses  and  Solomon  long 
before.  But  their  purpose  was  not  the  same  as  the  present 
writer.  It  was  not  to  sustain  and  animate  their  suffering  people 
under  the  yoke  of  oppression  with  the  hope  of  a  bright  riituure. 
Hence  they  did  not  communicate  their  ideas  in  the  prophetic 
method.  The  author  of  our  book  appears  as  a  prophet. 
Hence  he  employs  visions,  and  those  in  abundance.  That  they 
were  not  real  divine  visions  to  him  is  shewn  by  the  mould  in 
which  they  are  cast — ^an  artificial  and  historical  mould  wanting  the 
true  inspiration  of  antiquity  whose  pulsation  they  merely  imitate. 
The  Sybilline  oracles  wesent  an  analogy  in  Jewish  literature  to 
the  book  of  DanieL  The  third  book  of  this  apocryphal  work 
belongs  to  the  same  time  as  ours,  and  was  written  by  an  Alex- 
andrian Jew.  In  it  the  leading  kingdoms  of  the  world,  particu- 
larly the  Roman  and  E^rptian,  are  threatened  with  destruction. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes's  fall  is  predicted.  A  general  revolution 
is  at  hand,  in  which  the  order  of  existing  things  is  to  be 
changed :  the  people  of  God  are  to  extend  their  dominion  over 
the  whole  earth  for  ever  under  a  King  sent  by  God ;  idolatry 
and  all  the  ungodly  are  to  be  destroyed  together,  and  the  true 
God  to  be  worshipped  universally.  The  object  of  the  Sybilline 
oracles  is  the  same  as  that  of  Daniel,  viz.,  the  annoimcemcnt  of 
the  speedy  disappearance  of  everything  opposed  to  the  people  of 
God,  and  their  iminterrupted  peace.  The  Jewish  writer  put  the 
threatening  and  Messianic  proclamations  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Sybil  as  a  prophetess  of  renown,  because  they  were  mainly  in- 
tended for  the  Greeks  of  his  locality.  To  the  same  class  of 
analogous  apocalyptic  literature  belong  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra, 
the  book  of  Enoch,  the  ascension  of  Isaiah,  and  the  Testament 
of  the  twelve  patriarchs.  Both  Jewish  and  Christian  literature, 
in  the  later  period  of  the  former  and  the  earlier  one  of  the 
latter,  present  analogies  to  the  visions  of  Daniel.  Imitation  of 
prior  prophecies,  especially  of  Zechariah's  and  Ezekiel's,  charac- 
terises all  such  apocalyptic  productions. 

In  conformity  with  the  apocaljrptic  taste,  Jehovah  is  described 
as  the  Ancient  of  days,  vii.  9,  etc.,  i.e,y  an  old  person,  one  full  of 
daps.    His  name  is  thus  described  by  predicates  and  compari- 
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sons  only  in  later  tiines,  not  in  the  true  prophets.    A  similar 

Jhraseolo^  occurs  in  the  book  of  Enoch  (xlvi.  1),  imitated  from 
Daniel.  The  Apocalypse  also  follows  Daniel  in  this  respect. 
Such  an  epithet  is  foreign  to  old  canonical  prophecy,  and  savours 
of  a  degenerate  Judaism.  The  expression  seems  to  have  owed 
its  origm  in  part  to  the  "  time  without  bounds''  of  the  Magian 
religion,  where  it  is  an  attribute  of  Ormuzd.^ 

8.  The  doctrinal  and  ethical  ideas  of  the  book  often  differ 
from  the  notions  entertained  at  the  time  of  the  exile  and  imme- 
diately after ;  while  they  agree  with  the  Maccabean  age,  as  is 
seen  by  parallels  in  the  apocryphal  books. 

Thus  the  Ghristology  is  much  more  developed  than  it  is 
in  prophets  of  the  captivity  like  Ezekiel.  Here  the  Messiah 
appears  a  superhuman  being :  "  I  saw  in  the  niffht  visions,  and, 
behold  one  like  the  Son  of  man  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  days,  and  they  brought  him  near 
before  him"  (vii.  13).  A  heavenly  scene  is  depicted.  The  Son 
of  man  is  seen  riding  on  the  clouds  and  coming  into  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  Jehovah,  the  Ancient  of  days.  He  is  a  super- 
human and  super-earthly  being,  as  Haveroick  himself  admits. 
This  doctrine  is  not  founa  in  any  other  passage  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. The  original  of  vii.  13  is  evidently  Ezek.  i.  26-28 ; 
but  there  Jehovah  himself  is  described  as  having  some  resem- 
blance to  a  human  form;  whereas  Messiah  is  the  subject  in 
Daniel.  Though  the  later  Jews  transferred  qualities  and  attri- 
butes from  Jehovah  to  Messiah,  the  early  ones  kept  both  apart ; 
because  they  did  not  believe  Messiah 'to  be  other  than  human. 

The  passage  before  us  does  not  imply  that  he  was  true  God 
and  true  man,  as  Havemick  asserts.  Were  that  so,  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  book  could  not  be  maintained.  In  the  canonical 
Old  Testament  it  is  never  implied  that  the  Messiah  was  true  God, 
Such  an  idea  was  repugnant  to  Jewish  monotheism.  Still  less  is 
it  implied  that  Messiah  should  be  true  God  and  true  man.  He 
is  pourtrayed  as  a  victorious  king,  having  some  of  the  highest 
attributes  of  humanity,  splendid  and  magnificent.  Here  he  is 
presented  in  a  higher  aspect  than  in  any  of  the  prophets ;  a 
heavenly  being  or  messenger.  Hence  the  Christology  of  the 
book  differs  from  that  of  other  canonical  ones,  shewing  so  much 
development  as  implies  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time  between 
the  latest  prophet  and  Daniel.  We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  ^row 
that  a  divine  nature,  such  as  belongs  to  Jehovah,  is  no  where 
attributed  to  Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament ;  though  Stuart  and 
others  combat  the  position  by  quoting  Ps.  ii.  7,  xlv.  7,  8;  ex. ; 
Is.  ix.  5,  xi.  2-4 ;  Mic.  v.  2 ;  Ps.  Ixxii. ;  Mai.  iii.  1 ;  Is.  vi.  1-4, 

^  Comp.  Halliacbe  aUgemeine  literatoneitvng,  for  1845,  No.  78. 
TOL.  m.  12 
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compared  with  John  xii.  41.     Most  of  these  passages  are  non- 
Messianic  ;  and  all  fail  to  shew  the  proper  deity  of  Messiah. 

In  connexion  with  the  Ghristology,  Stuart  has  argued,  that  as 
the  Messianic  predictions  in  all  the  Apocrypha  are  very  few  and 
general,  and  those  of  Daniel  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the 
kngth  of  his  book  than  any  other  writer  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  latter  could  not  have  belonged  to  the  Maccabean  period. 
The  critic,  however,  has  not  only  overstrained  his  case  in  enume- 
rating more  Messianic  passages  in  Daniel  than  the  book  really 
exhibits  but  overlooked  the  essential  point  of  his  comparison — 
the  point  that  destroys  all  its  pertinency.^  None  of  the  apo- 
cryphal books  is  prophetic,  like  Daniel's.  It  is  therefore  useless 
to  look  for  as  many  Messianic  passages  in  these  productions  as 
in  Daniel.  Sirach,  Tobit,  and  Maccabees  do  not  belong  to  the 
same  class  of  compositions.  Hence  all  the  declamation  employed 
in  contrasting  them  and  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  is  irrelevant. 
The  latter  is  mainly  prophetic  or  apocalyptic,  consisting  of 
dreams  and  visions  with  their  interpretation.  Besides,  it  con- 
tains comparatively  little  that  is  Messianic ;  the  most  striking 
example  adduced  by  many  in  ix.  24-27  being  inappropriate. 

The  angelology  of  the  book  points  to  a  late  origin.  Thus  the 
names  Gabriel  and  Michael  first  appear  in  it;  the  former  as 
prince  of  the  Jewish  people.  Guardian  or  tutelary  angels  pre- 
side over  kingdoms  and  nations.  Hence  we  read  of  the  prince 
of  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  the  prince  of  Grecia,  ete.  (x.  13,  20, 
21 ;  ix.  21 ;  xii.  1).  There  are  also  traces  of  a  heavenly  senate 
or  court  of  judgment.  Thus  in  chap,  vii.,  it  is  said  that  the 
thrones  were  set  (ver.  9),  implying  that  throne-Kke  elevations 
or  seats  were  appointed  for  the  angel-assessors  composing  the 
Almighty's  judicial  court,  before  which  the  books  are  opened 
having  in  them  a  record  of  the  good  and  i3ad  actions  of  indivi- 
duals and  nations.  "The  watehers  and  the  holy  ones"  (iv.  17) 
appear  as  this  heavenly  senate.  In  iv.  13,  14,  a  watcher  is 
spoken  of  as  a  delegate  to  announce  the  decree  of  this  senate. 
These  watehers  or  holy  ones  remind  us  of  the  Amshashpands  of 
the  Zend-avesta,  which  issue  from  the  seven  planets,  and  are 
worshipped  m  the  first  seven  spirits  of  heaven  to  whom  Ormuzd 
entrusted  the  oversight  of  the  Universe,  and  who  icatch  out  of 
the  height  over  the  soul.^  Hence  the  original  is  in  Parsism. 
The  heavenly  senate  was  thought  to  consist  of  seventy  "  watehers 
and  holv  ones;"'  implying  a  familiarity  with  the  doctrine  of 
Amshashpands.  The  seventy  guardian  angels  seem  not  to 
have  been  identical  at  first  with  the  senate,  but  were  subse- 
quently confounded  with  it.     In  the  eighth  chapter  (13th  ver.), 

^  Commentary  on  Daniel,  p.  435.  >  See  Elenker's  Zend-ayesta,  ii.,  257. 

>  See  Sohar  II.,  275d.,  III.,  67^.,  231a. 
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one  ansel  speaks  to  another,  and  another  asks  of  the  one  that 
spake,  how  long  shall  these  woes  continue,  etc.  Higher  and 
lower  angels  are  distinguished;  for  Gabriel  is  connnanded  by 
another  (16th  Ter«).  Michael  is .  called  one  of  the  angel- 
princes  (x.  13),  and  the  great  prince  (xii.  1).  He  is  not  iden- 
tical with  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host  in  Josh.  y.  18-15,  as 
Prof.  Mill  thinks.  One  of  the  guardian  angels  contends  with 
another  for  twenty<-one  days,  and  helps  anotner.  Here  we  see 
the  influence  of  Parsism  on  Judaism.  It  would  require  a  gene- 
ration or  two  to  deyelop  this  out  of  the  prior  Israelite  angel- 
ology,  under  Persian  influence.  Such  definite  distinctions  among 
angels  as  that  they  bear  peculiar  names,  and  haye  separate 
countries  put  under  their  protection,  did  not  appear  among  the 
Israelites  before  the  Persian  period,  when  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  adherents  of  Magianism.  Ex.  xxxii.  84,  where  Jeho- 
yah's  angel  is  spoken  of,  is  not  similar ;  nor  can  a  proper  analogy 
be  found  in  any  other  canonical  book.  It  is  therefore  useless  to 
refer  to  the  seraphim  in  Is.  yi.  @ ;  or  to  the  captain  of  the  Lord's 
host  in  Josh.  y.  14;  or  to  angel-interpretets  in  Ezekiel  and 
Zechariah.  Stuart  mistakes  the  point  of  the  argument.  It  is 
not  that  distinctions  of  angels,  but  distinctions  of  a  specific  kindy 
first  appear  in  Daniel.  Countries  haye  their  respectiye  guardian 
spirits  who  eyen  thwart  and  resist  one  another  iia  offices  of 
beneyolence. 

9.  The  habit  of  Daniel  to  pray  three  times  a  day,  points  to  a 
time  at  which  religious  ideas  had  penetrated  out  of  India  into 
the  neighbouring  countries  to  the  west.  There  is  also  an  aton- 
ing efficacy  attributed  to  alms  in  iy.  27 :  "  Wherefore,  O  king, 
let  my  counsel  be  acceptable  unto  thee,  and  break  ofi*  thy  sins 
by  righteousness  (alms),  and  thine  iniquities  by  shewing  mercy 
to  the  poor ;  (to  try)  if  continuance  be  to  thy  prosperity."  We 
differ  t  irom  Herzfeld,^  who  thinks  that  this  yirtue  might  be 
attributed  to  almsgiying  as  early  as  the  exile,  when  there  was 
no  want  of  poor,  and  the  absence  of  sacrifice  might  ftirther  it. 
Neither  in  the  exile  nor  post-exile  books  does  the  idea  occur. 
But  the  occasional  manifestation  of  an  ascetic  Pharisaism  is  not 
inconsistent  with  a  date  soon  after  the  exile.  Exaggerated  and 
excessiye  notions  of  the  yalue  of  prayer  betray  a  later  Judaism ; 
not  later,  howeyer,  than  what  may  haye  been  deyeloped  in 
Judaism,  imder  the  influence  of  Parsism,  a  generation  or  two 
after  the  return  £rom  Babylon.  Thus  Daniel  prays  and  makes 
supplication  with  windows  open  towards  JerusiEdem,  though  he 
knew  that  a  royal  decree  was  signed  condemning  any  one  that 
did  so  to  be  cast  into  the  den  of  lions.    He  mourned  and  fasted 

^  Gescliiohte  des  Yolkes  Israel,  yol.  i.,  p.  295. 
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three  fuU  weeks  (x.  2,  3).  A  secr^  was  revealed  to  him  in 
answer  to  prayer  (ii.  18).  He  also  abstained  &om  the  king's 
meat  and  wine  as  profane,  and  lived  on  pulde  (i.  12).  These 
particulars  are  not  valid  arguments  in  favour  of  a  very  recent 
date.  The  prevailing  power  of  prayer  and  of  fasting  is  amply 
taught  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  abstinence  from  certain  kin<& 
of  meat  is  enjoined  there.  An  ascetic  tendency,  which  lays 
imdue  stress  on  the  externals  of  religion,  was  fostered  by  the 
strict  ritualism  that  set  in  after  the  second  temple  was  built. 
In  Daniel's  character  and  conduct  a  spirit  of  this  kind  appears, 
not  very  prominently,  it  is  true,  but  distinctly  enough  on  certain 
occasions.  Outward  observances  of  a  Pharisaic  tinge  are  attri- 
buted to  him  which  cannot  be  strictly  paralleled  in  the  earlier 
books.  Things  right  and  proper  in  themselves  may  be  carried 
to  excess  or  magnified,  as  fasting,  prayer,  and  abstinence  from 
the  meats  of  a  heathen  palace.  They  may  be  set  forth  as  of 
more  value  in  the  sight  oi  God  than  Judaism  allowed.  Tet  we 
cannot  see  that  the  characteristics  in  question  militate  against  a 
time  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Ezra,  especially  when  foreign 
influences  began  to  shew  themselves  more  plainly  on  the  face  of 
Judaism. 

10.  The  work  presents  a  number  of  historical  difficulties  and 
improbabilities  that  betray  its  spuriousness. 

(a)  The  heathen  kinffs  of  whom  we  read  are  represented  as 
acknowledging  the  almighty  power  of  the  God  worshipped  by 
Daniel  and  his  companions — the  God  who  alone  is  able  to 
save — and  issue  royal  edicts  to  all  their  subjects  commanding 
them  to  fear  and  worship  the  God  of  Daniel,  and  to  speak 
nothing  amiss  against  Him,  on  pain  of  utter  destruction.  This 
is  not  consonant  with  the  character  of  Chaldean  and  Median 
monarchs.  It  might  be  admitted,  perhaps,  that  they  themselves 
should  confess  the  mighty  power  of  Daniel's  God  after  witness- 
ing the  marvellous  deliverance  he  had  wrought ;  but  that  they 
should  issue  decrees  to  every  people,  nation,  and  language  to 
tremble  and  fear  before  Him,  and  not  speak  against  His  name, 
lest  they  be  cut  in  pieces  and  their  houses  made  a  dunghill, 
is  highly  improbable.  How  could  such  kings  suppose  that  all 
the  subjects  of  their  vast  empires  would  know  aught  of  the  God 
of  Darnel,  "  the  living  God  and  steadfast  for  ever,  and  his  king- 
dom that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed,"  as  Darius  describes  himp 
The  language  attributed  to  these  heathen  monarchs  belongs  to  a 
Jew,  and  does  not  comport  with  the  persons  into  whose  mouths 
it  is  put. 

(b)  In  the  first  verse*  of  the  first  chapter  we  read,  "  in  the 
third  year  of  the  reign,  of  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah  came  Nebu- 
chadnezzar king  of  iBabylon  unto  Jerusalem,  and  besieged  it." 
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But  according  to  Jer.  xxv.  1,  the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  the  fourth  of  Jehoiakim.  It  also  appears  from  Jer.  xxxvi. 
9,  29,  xxxY.  11,  comp.  y.  1,  that  the  Chaldeans  had  not  besieged 
Jerusalem  even  in  the  ninth  month  of  Jehoiakim's  j^M  year. 

Hengstenberg,  followed  by  Keil,  endeavours  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culty by  assuming  that  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim  may  be 
regarded  as  the  terminus  a  quo  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  expedition. 
He  set  out  or  put  his  army  in  tmtion  in  that  year.  In  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim  he  overthrew  Pharaoh  Necho  at  Garchemish 
(Jer.  xlvi.  2),  which  event  was  followed  immediately  by  the 
reduction  of  Jerusalem.  According  to  this  view  the  fourth  of 
Jehoiakim  might  be  the  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  fast  in 
the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim  may  have  been  instituted  as  a  time 
of  mourning  for  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  in  the  preceding  year, 
not  to  avert  the  invasion  of  the  Chaldeans. 

Here  is  a  number  of  baseless  hypotheses.      The  verb  N13 

does  not  mean  to  set  out,  an  idea  expressed  by  Tw^  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  29  ;  xxiv.  1,  10 ;  2  Chron.  xii.  9  ;  xxxvi.  6),  but  to  arrive 
at  (comp.  2  Kings  xv.  19,  29 ;  xxiv.  11 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  1),  as 
is  proved  by  the  following  word  ^V*!  ^^^  besieged :  "  he  came  to 
Jerusalem  and  besieged  it.'*  Havemick  erroneously  appeals  to 
Jer.  xlvi.  13,  in  support  of  the  sense  given  to  N12l,^  but  there 

ri12n7  K1^7  does  not  mean  when  he  set  out  to  smite,  but  when  he 
came  or  arrived  to  smite.  The  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  is  said 
to  coincide  with  the^r«^  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Jer.  xxv.  1, 
because  the  Jews  first  became  acquainted  with  him  at  that  time ; 
but  it  cannot  thence  be  proved  that  Nebuchadnezzar  reigned 
jointly  with  his  father  when  he  set  out  on  the  exhibition  against 
Jerusalem  (Dan.  i.  1)  ;  nor  does  it  follow  from  Beroeus's  words 
in  Josephus  (Antiqq.  x.  11,  1),  as  Hengstenberg  and  Havemick 
believe.  The  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Jeremiah  disagrees  with 
the  view  that  Jerusalem  was  taken  in  Jehoiakim's  fourth  year. 
There  the  prophet  s^s  he  had  declared  the  word  of  God  to  the 
Jewish  people  from  Josiah's  thirteenth  year,  even  unto  this  day ; 
but  they  had  not  hearkened  (ver.  3).  In  like  manner  the  Lord 
had  sent  to  them  all  his  servants,  the  prophets,  but  the  people 
had  not  hearkened  to  them  (ver.  4).  The  burden  of  those  pro- 
phets* message  was,  "Turn  ye  again  now  every  one  from  his 
evil  way,  ana  fi^m  the  evil  of  your  doings,  and  dwell  in  the 
land  that  the  Lord  hath  given  unto  you  and  to  your  fathers  for 
ever  and  ever.  And  go  not  after  other  gods  to  serve  them«  and 
to  worship  them,  and  provoke  me  not  to  anger  with  the  works 
of  your  hands,  and  I  trill  do  you  no  hurt**  (ver.  6,  6).     The  pro- 

1  Commentar  ueber  das  Bnch  Daniel,  p.  5. 
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phet  himBelf  continues,  *'  Therefore  thtis  saitli  the  Lord  of  hosts  : 
Because  ye  have  not  heard  my  words,  behold,  I  will  send  and 
take  all  the  families  of  the  north,  saith  the  Lord,  and  ]Sebu- 
chadnezzar  the  king  of  Babylon  my  servant,  and  will  bring 
them  against  this  land  and  against  the  inhabitants  thereof,'' 
etc.  (8,  9).  Thus  God  had  done  the  people  no  hurt  up  to  the 
time  when  this  prophecy  was  deUvered,  which  was  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoialom  (xxv.  1).  Hence  we  infer  that  what  is  re- 
lated at  the  commencement  of  Daniel's  book  had  not  happened 
in  the  third  year  of'  Jehoiakim.  If  it  be  said  that  the  total 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  state  is  threatened  in  Jer.  xxy.  9-1 1, 
whereas  the  occurrences  of  Dan.  i.  1-4  do  not  amount  to  that, 
we  reply  that  the  latter  were  at  least  a  severe  punishment.  But 
the  language  of  Jer.  xxv.  1-7  implies  no  such  punishment. 
Ood  had  done  them  no  hurt  at  that  time,  ue.,  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Jehoiakim.^ 

Hofinann,  Havemick,  Oehler,  and  Stuart  suppose  that  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzw  occurred  the  year  before 
the  battle  at  Carchemish)  ue,,  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim. 
The  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Jeremiah  is  opposed  to  this,  for  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  is  there  mentioned  in  such  a  way  as 
precludes  an  invasion  of  Judea  by  the  Chaldeans  the  preceding 
year.  Had  the  metropolis  been  taken  a  year  before  by  the  king 
of  Babylon,  and  Jehoiakim  made  tributary,  an  emphatic  pro- 
phecy of  this  nature  from  the  mouth  of  the  prophet,  specifying 
the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  is  inexplicable.  According  to 
Berosus,  it  was  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  that  the  battle 
of  Carchemish  took  place  ;  and  that  must  have  been  before  the 
taking  of  Judea ;  for  Nebuchadnezzar  had  subjugated  all  Egypt 
when  he  heard  that  his  father  was  dying,  and  hastened  back  to 
Babylon.  Nabopolassar's  death  is  supposed  by  Berosus  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  sixth  year  of  JehoicJdm  ;  and  the  invasion  of 
Judea  and  Jerusalem  followed  the  campaign  in  which  .Egypt 
was  subjugated  by  the  Chaldeans.  Jer.  xxxvi.  9  shews  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  not  taken  Jerusalem  in  the  fifth  of  Jehoia- 
kim ;  for  the  fast  there  mentioned,  which  took  place  on  the 
ninth  month  of  the  fifth  year,  could  not  have  been  one  of  the 
great  national  festivals.  The  great  fast  was  on  the  tenth  day 
of  every  seventh  month  (Lev.  xxiii.  27). 

There  is  evidently  a  chronological  mistake  here. 

(e)  There  is  a  h&torical  contradiction  between  ii.  1,  etc.,  and 
i.  1,  etc.  In  the  former  place,  Nebuchadnezzar  is  said  to  have 
had  dreams,  which  Daniel  interpreted,  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign.     But  in  the  latter,  Nebuchadnezzar  is  termed  king  when 

1  Herbef  a  Einleitong,  ii.  2,  p.  106,  et  seqq. 
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he  came  and  took  Jerosalemy  carrjring  away  Daniel  and  his 
companions  as  captives,  after  which  they  were  educated  three 
years.  It  is  very  improbable  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
dream  happened  before  the  expiration  of  those  three  years. 
Hengstenberg  and  Havemick  suppose  that  when  Nebuchad- 
nezzar took  the  city  h&  had  not  ascended  the  throne  as  sole 
king.  He  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  government, 
and  was  leader  of  his  armies.  He  was  not  sole  sovereign.  Hence 
Daniel  and  his  friends  completed  their  course  of  training  in  the 
second  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  sole  reign. 

That  Nebuchadnezzar  was  associated  with  Nabopolassar  on 
the  throne  is  unproved.  Granting  that  he  was  however,  the 
proposed  solution  does  not  stand.  Jerusalem  was  taken  in  the 
year  604  B.C. ;  not  606,  as  Hengstenberg  assumes.  If  Nebu- 
chadnezzar became  sole  monarch  in  that  year,  the  education  was 
completed  in  601 ;  but  Daniel  appears  in  the  second  chapter  as 
dream-interpreter  in  60£.  Herzfeld  thinks  that  for  second  in 
ii.  1,  we  shoidd  read  twelfth.  Of  course  this  is  a  mere  con- 
jecture. 

{d)  The  conduct  of  Nebuchadnezzar  toward  the  magicians, 
astrologers,  sorcerers,  and  Chaldeans  of  his  empire,  bears  the 
improbable  on  its  face.  He  demands  not  only  the  interpre- 
tation of  his  dream,  but  the  dream  itseK;  and  threatens  them 
with  death  in  case  of  inabilitrv.  Surely  it  is  unlikely  that  he 
should  have  required  such  a  thing  £rom  all  classes  oi  the  wise 
men,  instead  of  from  the  particmar  class  to  which  the  science 
belonged.  The  glaring  injustice  involved  in  his  demand  is 
apparent. 

{e)  That  Daniel  should  have  undertaken  the  office  oi  president 
of  the  wise  men  in  Babylon  is  unlikely,  because  it  was  con- 
nected with  idolatry.  A  man  so  scrupulous  in  his  religious 
views  as  Daniel,  would  have  seen  at  once  that  he  could  not 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  Buch  an  office  without  being  involved 
in  the  idolatry  of  the  land.  The  institution  was  a  part  of  that 
idolatry.  Daniel  was  not  the  person  to  do  anything  that  mili- 
tated against  the  honour  and  worship  of  the  true  God,  whom  he 
faithftiUy  worshipped  in  the  midst  of  perils.  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  ''the  wise  men"  were  a  learned  class,  including  the  priests, 
but  not  identical  with  them,  and  therefore  foreigners  of  a  dif- 
ferent caste  might  be  admitted  among  them.  The  words  of 
V.  11  are  express :  ''  whom  thy  father  made  master  of  the  magi- 
cians, astrologers,  Chaldeans,  soothsayers."  Surely  one  of  these 
classes  consisted  of  priests.  The  question,  too,  is  not  whether  a 
foreigner  of  another  religion  might  be  admitted  into  a  class 
including  priests,  but  whether  a  man  so  scrupulously  averse  to 
heathen  notions  and  practices  aa  Daniel  would  undertake  the 
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duty  of  presiding  over  a  priestihr  caste  ;  or  at  least  over  a  class 
containing  idolatrous  priests.  Tne  thing  is  contrary  to  Daniel's 
known  character. 

(/)  It  is  singular  that  Daniel  should  have  been  absent  from 
the  dedication  of  the  golden  image  set  up  by  I^ebuchadnezzar  in 
the  plain  of  Dura.  The  three  friends  were  there ;  and  it  ib 
difficult  to  account  for  his  absence.  Assumptions  arejready  to 
explain  the  fact,  but  all  are  improbable.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  position  in  which  he  stood  towards  the  king  prevented  his 
accusers  from  trying  to  ensnare  him;  or  that  they  made  a  first 
attempt  with  the  three  by  way  of  experiment.  Herzfeld  sup- 
poses that  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  empire  were  not  invited, 
and  that  Daniel  was  one  of  the  iminvited.  But  this  is  contrary 
to  the  words  of  the  proclamation,  which  specified  the  gathering 
together  of  "  the  princes,  the  governors,  the  captains,  the  judges, 
the  treasurers,  the  counsellors,  the  sherifis,  and  all  the  rulers 
of  the  provinces,"  etc.     Surely  this  included  all  officials. 

{g)  The  seven  years'  malady  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  strange 
and  improbable :  "  thy  dweUing  shall  be  with  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  Eind  they  shall  make  thee  to  eat  grass  as  oxen,  and  they 
shall  wet  thee  with  the  dews  of  heaven,  and  seven  times  shall 
pass  over  thee,"  etc  (iv.  25).     The  changes  in  the  empire  neces- 
sarily consequent  on  such  an  illness  must  have  been  great.     The 
absence  of  the  head  of  an  empire  from  its  government  for  seven 
years,  not  his  death,  was  no  ordinary  occurrence.     The  nature  of 
the  disease,  too,  ''eating  grass  as  oxen,  and  living  with  the 
cattle  as  though  he  were  one  of  them"  is  peculiar.     The  whole 
case  could  hardly  have  been  passed  over  by  historians,  however 
briefly  they  touched  upon  the  life  Eind  reign  of  I^ebuchadnezzar. 
No  trace  of  its  mention  has  been  found  elsewhere.     We  see 
from  the  extract  of  Berosus  given  by  Josephus,  that  he  did  not 
notice  it.     After  all  the  torture  to  which  Hengstenberg  has  sub- 
jected Berosus's  words,  they  say  no  more  than  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar fell  sick  and  died.      Efji/ireaoov  eh  appaxrrlav  fierrpsXa^aro 
rov  /3lov,  is  nearly  the  same  as  is  stated  of  his  father ;  Na^owoS^ 
vo<r6pa>  axn/ilSf)  kot  ainov  tov  /ccupov  apptoarija'ami  p^eraXKa^ai 
rbv  J3lov,   It  is  gratuitous  to  draw  a  distinction  between  ifnreawp 
6^9  appaxrrlap  and  app(o<rrri<ra^^  as  Hengstenberg  does,  for  there 
is  no  perceptible  difference  between   them.^    A  fragment  of 
Abydenus  in  Eusebius  is  also  appealed  to  by  the  same  critic, 
which  runs  thus  :  ''  It  is  said  by  the  Chaldeans  that  Nebuchad- 
nosor  mounted  to  the  heights  of  his  palace  when  he  was  seized 
by  a  divine  inspiration,  and  called  out  thence,  O  Babylonians, 
I  announce  to  you  an  impending  calamity  which  neither  my 

1  Seikige,  p.  106. 
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progenitor  Belus,  nor  queen  Beltis,  could  persuade  the  fates  to 
avert,  viz.,  a  mule  will  come  from  Persia,  having  the  help  of 
your  gods,  and  will  impose  upon  you  a  yoke  of  bondage,  whose 
associate  in  the  work  will  be  a  Mede.     Would  that  some  whirl- 
pool would  first  swallow  him  up,  or  that  he  would  wander 
through  the  desert  where  there  are  no  cities,  no  path  of  men, 
where  the  wild  beasts  have  their  pasture  and  birds  fly,  straying 
about  solitary  among  the  rocks  and  clefts.    After  he  had  uttered 
this  prophecy,  he  suddenly  disappeared."     What  is  said  here 
about  the  Babylonian  king  resembles  Daniel's  story  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar.    Hence   Hengstenberg   assumes  a  transference  of 
the  one  account  to  the  other,  or  an  intentional  distortion  of  it, 
or  a  false  apprehension  of  the  Chaldean  tradition  on  the  part  of 
Abydenus.     And  how  does  the  bold  critic  interpret  the  expres- 
sion that-  Nebuchadnezzar  suddenly  disappeared  after  uttering 
the  prophetic  words.     He  admits  that  Abydenus,  or  the  tradi- 
tion he  gives,  supposed  that  Nebuchadnezzar  died  soon  after  his 
declaration  of  the  future.     But  it  disagrees  with  Daniel,  who 
says  of  Nebuchadnezzar  that  he  was  again  *^  established  in  his 
kingdom,  and  excellent  majesty  was  added  to  him"  (iv.  36). 
According  to  our  book  the  Chaldean  king  lived  and  flourished  after 
his  madness;  whereas,  according  to  Abydenus,  he  immediately 
disappeared.     In  short,  Abydenus  never  speaks  of  such  a  condition 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  as  is  described  in  Daniel.     The  monarch's 
madness  is  not  mentioned.     What  appears  to  us  probable  is,  that 
at  the  end  of  his  life  a  peculiar  sort  of  malady  befell  Nebuchad- 
nezzar.    The  tradition  respecting  it  took  diflerent  shapes  among 
the  Jews  and  Babylonians,  agreeably  to  their  opinions  of  the  king ; 
the  former  have  given  their  version  of  the  legend  in  Daniel, 
which  is  unfavourable  to  Nebuchadnezzar ;  the  latter  having 
dressed  it  out  so  as  to  redound  to  his  praise,  for  they  represent 
him  to  have  been  seized  with  a  divine  afflatus.     The  same  fact, 
whatever  it  was,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  both  accounts.     The 
Biblical  one  had  for  its  object  the  honour  of  Jehovah  and  ex- 
altation of  Daniel.     Jehovah  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  true 
God  on  the  part  of  the  monarch  after  his  recovery.     But  the 
fact  of  this  remarkable  change  of  mind  is  imhistorical ;   else 
the    Deutero-Isaiah   and   Ezekiel    would   have   mentioned    it. 
The  importance  attached  to  the  story  by  Hengstenberg  and  his 
school  IS  of  no  service  to  their  cause,  as  long  as  the  great 
difference  exists  between  Abydenus  and  Daniel.     It  is  easy  to 
assume  the  literal  correctness  of  the  latter,  and  then  to  twist 
the  former  into  harmony  with  it.     Manipulation  will  effect  a 
sort  of  agreement ;  but  its  one-sidedness  is  plain.     The  only 
way  in  which  a  critic  can  shew  their  connection  is  by  suppos- 
ing some  £Eict  to  have  lain  at  their  basis^  which  was  dressed 
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out  as  a  legend  by  different  peoples,  according  to  their  incli- 
nations and  tastes. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Berosus  would  not  tarnish  the  glory 
of  his  country's  greatest  monarch  by  mentioning  so  debasing  an 
affliction.  If  that  is  insufficient,  it  is  suggested  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  it,  because  all  monuments  belonging  to  the  time  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  malady  would  have  beeil  subject  to  his  own 
reviBion ;  and  if  any  record  of  it  was  allowed  to  descend  to  pos- 
terity, care  would  have  been  taken  that  the  truth  was  not  made 
too  plain.  How  easy  it  is  to  frame  excuses  for  a  thing  that  does 
not  appear.  If  the  language  in  Dan.  iv.  34-37  be  really  that  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  a  monarch  humbled  and  converted  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God,  he  might  be  expected  to  proclaim  and  record 
what  had  happened  to  him.  He  attained  to  greater  majesty  than 
before  by  the  gracious  interference  of  the  God  of  heaven.  The 
supposition  that  the  "  Standard  Inscription,"  which,  as  read  by 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  refers  to  a  cessation  of  the  works  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  so  contains  the  royal  version  of  the  mysterious 
malady  told  of  by  Daniel,  appears  to  us  very  improbable.^  Grant- 
ing the  correctness  of  Rawlinson's  interpretation,  how  can  such 
statements  as  "  he  did  not  build  high  places — ^he  did  nt)t  lay  up 
treasures — ^he  did  not  sing  the  praises  of  his  lord,  Merodach — ^he 
did  not  offer  him  sacrifice — ^he  did  not  keep  up  the  works  of  irri- 
gation," refer  to  the  event  in  his  life  which  Daniel  relates? 
The  likeness  is  far-fetched  indeed. 

(h)  In  the  fifth  chapter  a  great  number  of  events  are  crowded 
into  a  single  night— ^  great  that  there  does  not  seem  suffi- 
cient time  for  all.  Belshazzar  gave  a  great  feast  to  a  thousand 
of  his  lords.  During  the  drinking  of  wine  he  commanded  that 
the  gold  and  silver  vessels  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken 
from  the  temple  should  be  brought.  They  were  so  accordingly ; 
and  wine  was  profanely  drunk  out  of  them  by  himself,  nis 
princes,  his  wives  and  concubines,  while  they  pnused  their  own 
idols.  After  this  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  appeared.  Then 
the  astrologers,  Chaldeans,  and  soothsayers  were  summoned,  and 
urged  to  explain  the  writing  by  the  promise  of  great  rewards. 
These  must  have  spent  a  considerable  time  in  attempting  to 
decipher  it,  before  they  confessed  their  inability.  AJrber  this 
Daniel  was  brought  in  according  to  the  advice  of  the  queen. 
Why  he  should  not  have  been  applied  to  before  is  not  clear.  A 
man  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  had  made  master  of  the  magicians, 
astrologers,  Chaldeans,  soothsayers,  was  not  likely  to  be  very 
obscure  or  imknown.  Yet  he  was  so.  The  queen  alone  recol- 
lected him.     Hetigstenberg  indeed  appeals  to  the  oriental  prac- 

^  In  Bawlinson's  Herodotus,  Tol.  ii.  p.  586. 
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tice  of  removing  astrologers  from  office  at  the  death  of  a 
Persian  monarch,  and  supposes  that  the  same  happened  to  Daniel 
at  the  decease  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  while  Havemick  conjectures 
that  another  and  lower  office  was  then  conferred  upon  him ;  but 
a  man  like  Daniel,  set  over  all  the  wise  men  in  the  kingdom 
because  he  had  done  so  marvellous  things  in  the  reign  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, was  not  likely  to  be  put  aside  at  his  death.  He  was 
neither  an  astrologer  nor  a  physician.  He  had  occupied  a  posi- 
tion of  pre-eminence  far  above  any  Chaldean  philosopher;  and 
was  separated  &om  them  by  worship  as  well  as  knowledge.  Be- 
sides, Belshazzar  does  not  seem  entirely  ignorant  of  his  person  ; 
for  he  says,  "  art  thou  that  Daniel,  which  art  of  the  captivity  of 
the  children  of  Judah,  whom  the  king  my  father  brought  out  of 
Jewry?"  (ver.  13).  After  Daniel  read  the  mysterious  writing 
in  a  manner  so  unfavourable  to  the  king,  the  latter  not  only 
accepted  the  explanation  at  once,  though  he  could  not  tell 
whether  it  was  right  or  not,  but  invested  him  with  a  purple 
robe,  put  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck,  and  proclaimed  him  third 
in  rank  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  same  night  Belshazzar  was 
slain.  It  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  of  all  these  events  in  the 
course  of  a  single  night. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  fifth  chapter  is  the  immediate  suc- 
cession of  Darius  called  the  Mede,  described  as  the  son  of  Aha- 
suerus,  %,e,  Xerxes,  in  the  ninth  chapter  (ver.  1).  Thus  a  Median 
dynasty  immediately  succeeded  the  Babylonian.  This  fact  may 
be  questioned  with  reason,  though  attested  by  Xenophon  and 
Josephus.  According  to  these  .historians,  Cyrus  conquered 
Babylon  for  his  father-in-law  Cyaxares  II.,  son  of  Astyages. 
Accordingly  Darius  the  Mede  is  identified  with  Cyaxares  II. 
Many  critics  follow  this  view.  On  the  other  hand,  Herodotus 
knows  nothing  of  this  Cyaxares  II.  between  Astyages  and 
Cyrus.     He  says  that  after  Astyages  had  reigned  tmrty-five 

{rears,  he  was  conquered  by  Cyrus  at  Parsagada,  and  died  child- 
ess.  Ctesias  agrees.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  has  the  same 
view,  though  he  was  Herodotus's  opponent.  The  latter  chapters 
of  Isaiah,  from  the  fortieth  onward,  represent  Cyrus  as  an  inde- 
pendent prince  conquering  Babylon ;  so  that  the  dominion  passed 
urom  the  Babylonians  to  the  Medo-Persians. 

The  books  of  Chronicles  and  Ezra  speak  of  Cyrus  alone,  with- 
out mention  of  Cyaxares ;  and  the  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon 
begins  :  **  After  the  death  of  king  Astyages,  the  kingdom  came 
to  Cyrus  the  Persian.''  Thus  no  Cyaxares  II.  was  known  to 
the  Jews  any  more  than  to  Herodotus  and  Ctesias.  Hence  he 
aeems  to  be  an  imaginary  person,  inserted  between  Astyages  and 
Cyrus  to  fill  up  an  empty  space.  How  then  does  Xenophon 
speak  of  Cyaxares  as  uncle  of  Cyrus,  and  a  weak,  voluptuous 
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monarcli  who  entrusted  his  nephew  with  the  management  of 
affairs,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  so  that  Cyrus 
succeeded  to  the  Median  throne?  We  cannot  attach  historical 
importance  to  the  Cyropsedia  of  this  writer.  The  work  is  a 
didactic  romance,  not  true  history.  Respecting  Astyages,  Cy- 
axares,  and  Cyrus,  Xenophon  followed  imcertam  tradition,  not 
authentic  sources.  The  Cyropaedia-account  disagrees  with  that 
in  the  Anabasis,  as  well  as  with  the  Persian  writer  Mirchond. 
Herodotus,  too,  expressly  states  that  the  fabulous  was  connected 
with  the  decease  of  Cyrus,  but  that  he  himself  relates  what  seems 
to  come  nearest  the  truth.  His  account  differs  from  Xenophon's. 
Yet  the  author  of  Daniel  does  not  follow  the  same  tradition  with 
Xenophon.  He  deviates  from  the  Greek  historian  in  various 
points.  Why  then  does  he  put  Darius  the  Mede  where  Xeno- 
phon has  Cyaxares  P  He  chose  the  name  Darius,  which  was  a 
common  one  in  the  Bible,  and  put  to  it  the  MedCy  because  Darius 
is  always  the  name  of  a  Persian  king,  to  indicate  the  succession 
of  another  dynasty.  Persian  appellations  like  Darius  were  often 
mere  surnames  or  iities ;  and  therefore  they  could  be  readily  used 
in  cases  where  the  proper  name  was  unknown. 

Those  who  identify  Darius  the  Mede  with  Astyages,  or  with 
Neriglissar,  or  with  Nabonadius,  make  hypotheses  beset  with 
great  difficulties.  The  first,  which  is  the  most  plausible,  is 
exposed  to  the  objection  that  Darius  the  Mede  was  the  son  of 
Ahasuerus  or  Xerxes;  while  Astyages  was  son  of  Cyaxares. 
Besides,  Darius  the  Mede  was  only  sixty-two  in  B.C.  538  ;  whereas 
Astyages  must  have  been  seventy-five  at  that  time.  Nor  can  he 
have  been  a  Median  noble,  whom  Cyrus  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  Babylon,  as  Schleyer  supposes,^  because  vi.  1, 
etc.,  does  not  agree  with  that  notion.     He  appeals  indeed  to  vi. 

1,  where  it  is  said  "  he  took  the  kingdom  '*  (KJl^SvO  ^3p)  5  ^^* 

that  expression  by  no  means  implies  that  he  received  it  at  the 
heinds  of  another.     Equally  ineffectual  is  it  to  lay  any  stress  on 

*n7pn,  the  Hophal  in  ix.  1,  as  if  it  involved  the  idea  of  being 

made  king  by  another,^    Auberlen  repeats  what  Schleyer  says.' 

The  last  king  of  Babylon  is  called  Belshazzar,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's son  (v.  11,  13),  and  is  said  to  have  been  slain  when 
Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus.  These  particulars  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  history.  Berosus  calls  the  last  king  Nabon- 
nedus ;  Ptolemy,  Nabonadius ;  Alexander  Polyhistor,  Nabo- 
denus ;  Megasthenes,  Nabonedochus.  Most  critics  have  iden- 
tified Belshazzar  with  this  monarch,  because  it  is  plainly  implied 

1  Wiirdigang  der  Einwiiife,  u.  b.  w.,  p.  185,  et  seqq. 

'  See  Bleek,  Jahrbucher  fur  deutsche  Tbeolofie,  nmfter  Band,  i.,  p.  65. 

*  Der  Prophet  Daniel,  u.  s.  w.,  p.  190,  first  edition. 
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in  Daniel  (v.  28,  30,  31 ;  vi.  1)  that  the  Babylonian  dynasty 
terminated  with  him.  Hence  those  who  suppose  Belshazzar  to 
be  Evilmerodach  (2  Kings  xxv.  27),  or  NerigUssar,  or  Laboro- 
soarchod,  are  mistaken.  Ue  is  the  Labynetus  of  Herodotus,  who 
was  evidently  misled  in  the  name  by  the  similarity  of  I^abon- 
nedus  and  Labynetus.  That  he  was  not  the  son  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, as  Herodotus  and  Daniel  say,  appears  from  the  state- 
ments of  Berosus,  Megasth^nes,  and  Abydenus,  which  agree  in 
substance.  Berosus  says  that  Nabonnedus  was  one  of  the  con- 
spirators against  Laborosoarchod ;  that  he  had  reigned  seventeen 
years  when  Cyrus  invaded  Babylonia;  that  he  went  to  meet 
Cyrus  in  the  open  field,  was  vanquished,  and  threw  himself  into 
the  fortress  Borsippa,  and  having  afterwards  surrendered,  was 
allowed  to  dwell  in  Caramania  where  he  died  a  natural  death.* 
Abydenus  differs  from,  this  only  in  the  unimportant  point  that 
Nabonnedus  was  made  governor  of  Caramania  after  Babylon 
was  taken.  Berosus  calls  him  merely  rivet  t&v  iic  Ba/3v7^vo<:, 
involving  a  denial  that  he  was  of  royal  blood,  and  had  no 
claim  to  the  throne — a  statement  confirmed  by  Megasthenes.  In 
opposition  to  Stuart,*  we  believe  that  the  words  of  Berosus  and 
Megasthenes  involve  a  denial  of  Belshazzar^s  descent  from  Nebu- 
chadnezzar ;  and  are  alike  contradictory  to  Daniel's  statement, 
whether  *13  be  taken  as  son,  grandson,  or  descendant.  But  the 
natural  sense  of  3^  (ver.  10),  and  *T3  (ver.  22),  is  father  asiA  son, 

not  forefather  and  descendant  or  grandson.  Vaihinger  conjectures 
that  Nabonnedus  was  a  younger  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  his 
mother  being  Nitocris  the  queen  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Berosus 
is  an  old  and  credible  writer,  who  drew  his  materials  from  Baby- 
lonian records  or  tradition. 

•  In  1854  cylinders  of  Nabonadius  were  brought  by  Bawlinson 
from  the  temple  of  Shin  at  Mugheir,  contaimng  the  name  of  a 
prince  Bilshar-uzur  (Rawlinson),  or  JBinhlu-sar-puzhur  (Hincks), 
the  Belshazzar  of  Daniel.  From  the  inscriptions  on  tne  cylin- 
ders, it  has  been  inferred  that  Belshazzar,  as  Nabonadius's  son, 
was  associated  with  him  on  the  throne  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign,  with  the  royal  title.  It  is  also  conjectured  that  he 
conducted  the  defence  of  Babylon,  and  was  slam  at  its  capture, 
while  his  father  at  Borsippa  surrendered. 

According  to  Hincks,  who  has  carefully  examined  the  cimeatic 
inscriptions,  they  establish  three  facts: — 1st.  Nabonadius  was 
king  of  Babylon  till  the  conouest  of  the  city  by  Cyrus.  2nd. 
His  eldest  son  was  named  Belshazzar.  3rd.  The  impost<n^  in 
the  time  of  Darius,  who  headed  the  Babylonian  revolts,  styled 

^  Apud  Joflepli.  c.  Apion  i.,  20 ;  and  Apud  Megastlienes  or  Abydenus  in  Euseb. 
Pnepar.  Eyangelica,  ix.,  40,  41. 
*  Commentary  on  Daniel,  pp.  144, 145. 
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themselves  Nebuchadnezzar^  son  of  Nabonadius.  The  same 
scholar  adds,  that  the  last  fact  leads  by  fair  inference  to  two 
others,  viz.,  4th,  Belshazzar,  the  eldest  son  of  Nabonadius,  died 
in  so  public  a  manner  that  no  impostor  could  pretend  to  be  he ; 
5th,  Nabonadius  having  called  his  vounger  son  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  not  being  himself  a  member  oi  the  familv  of  that  king,  was, 
in  all  probabuity,  married  to  his  daughter,  the  widow  of  Nerig- 
lissar.^ 

The  passage  in  the  inscription  is  made  to  sustain  a  fabric  of 
considerable  strength.  Imagination  and  conjecture,  especially 
on  the  part  of  Bev.  Dr.  Rawlinson,  as  one  of  his  paragraphs 
about  Belshazzar  testifies,*  play  their  part  well.  But  intract- 
able difficulties  remain.  Though  Rawlinson  and  Hincks  try  to 
bring  profane  history,  and  the  family  history  as  far  as  we  have 
it  on  mscriptions,  into  accordance  with  the  book  of  Daniel, 
which  they  always  do  on  the  assumption  of  the  latter's  unques- 
tionable correctness,  they  have  not  succeeded.  In  relation  to 
the  chief  points  we  observe — 

First.  !oelshazzar  is  not  styled  king  in  the  inscription,  either 
sole  king  or  in  conjunction  with  his  father.  Nothing  more  is 
implied  than  that  he  was  heir-apparent  to  the  crown.  Daniel's 
narrative  disagrees  with  the  assumption  that  Belshazzar  was 
merely  his  fatner's  associate  on  the  throne.  Throughout  the 
fifth  chapter  he  appears  as  sole  king.  In  the  hand- writing  on 
the  wall,  as  interpreted  by  Daniel,  we  find,  "  thy  kingdom  is 
divided,  and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians."  We  also  read, 
"  in  that  night  was  Belshazzar  the  king  of  the  Chaldeans  slain." 
_  Secondly.  "  Belshazzar  could  not  have  been  more  than  sixteen 
years  old  at  the  time  when  Babylon  was  taken.  It  is  not  very 
probable,  though  it  is  certainly  possible,  that  he  was  given  the 
royal  title  at  tne  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen.  It  is  much  more 
likely  that  this  took  place  shortly  before  the  capture  of  the  city. 
Besides,  if  the  year  539  b.c.  were  the  third  of  Belshazzar,  the 
year  541  b.c.  must  have. been  his  first;  and  yet  Ptolemy,  in 
nis  canon,  reckons  the  whole  seventeen  years  which  preceded 
538  B.C.  as  years  of  Nabonadius ;  and  there  are  also  two  tablets 
in  the  British  Museum  which  (apparently  at  least)  bear  date  in 
the  sixteenth  year  of  Nahuna^hid.  It  seems  strange,  and  it 
appears  to  us,  we  admit,  unaccoimtable,  that  if  Belshazzar  were 
then  king,  in  conjimction  with  his  father,  he  should  not  be 
named  with  him  on  these  tablets."^ 

This  difliculty  is  attempted  to  be  removed  by  the  supposition 
that  the  king,  in  whose  sixteenth  year  these  tablets  are  dated, 
was  not  the  Nabonadius  of  the  canon,  but  another  king  who 

^  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  for  January,  1862,  p.  409. 

^  Herodotus,  voL  i.  p.  525.         *  Hincks  in  Journal  of  Sac.  lit^  pp.  410,  411. 
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bore  the  same  name ;  in  other  words,  that  the  Nabopolassar  of 
the  canon  was  also  called  Nabonadius.^  Here  some  conjecture 
is  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  remoTing  a  "  Biblical  diffi- 
culty." . 

Another  way  of  overcoming  the  difficulty,  suegested  by 
Hincks,  is  to  suppose  Belshazzar  a  corrupt  reading  for  Nergal- 
shazzar.     Here  another  conjecture  is  advanced. 

Thirdly.  It  is  only  an  assumption  that  I^abonadius  married  a 
daughter  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Fourthly.  If  he  did  so,  ^3  ^  Daniel  must  mean  grandson,  not 
son,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  very  improbable  in  the  absence  of 
a  context  to  justify  the  meaning. 

Fifthly.  In  Daniel,  Belshazzar  is  always  spoken  of  in  connec- 
tion with  Nebuchadnezzar,  not  Nabonadius,  as  if  the  former  was 
his  father,  not  the  latter:  ''thou,  his  son,  O  Belshazzar,  hast 
not  humbled  thine  heart,"  etc.  (v.  22). 

Sixthly.  Herodotus  says  that  the  long  in  Babylon  at  the  time 
of  its  capture  was  the  son  of  Nitocris,  and  that  he  had  the  name 
of  his  father  Labynetus=Nabonadiu8. 

Seventhly.  The  manner  in  which  Berosus  speaks  of  Babylon's 
capture  does  not  suit  either  Belshazzar's  co-regency,  or  sole 
kingship.  This  native  historian  states  that  "  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon marched  against  the  enemy,  but  was  conquered,  and  threw 
himself  into  Borsippa."  Hereupon  it  is  added,  Cyrus  took 
Babylon  and  then  marched  against  Borsippa,  as  though  the 
city  were  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  after  the  king  was  con- 
quered. Who  would  imagine  &om  this  that  Belshazzar  was 
king  within  the  capital,  or  the  king's  son  with  the  royal  title, 
conaucting  its  defence  P     Berosus  speaks  of  Nabonadius  alone. 

These  observations  indicate  our  belief  that  the  obscurities  in 
Daniel's  narrative  respecting  Belshazzar  are  not  removed  by  the 
cuneatic  inscriptions  of  Nabonadius,  though  the  latter  have  been 
read  and  explained  by  scholars  favourable  to  the  truth  of  the 
Biblical  narrative,  lie  sacred  history  may  be  correct.  But  it 
is  liable  to  the  charge  of  incorrectness  as  yet,  because  various 
particulars  disagree  with  profane  history  and  the  inscriptions. 
It  is  easy  to  throw  discredit  on  the  Babylonian  historian  in  this 
instance,  as  Hengstenberg  does,  supposing  him  to  be  actuated 
by  a  desire  to  lessen  the  disgrace  of  Babylon's  fall  ;^  but  why 
impeach  Abydenus  and  Me^sthenes  too?  They  were  Oreek 
writers,  to  whom  the  alleged  motive  hardly  applies.  It  is  vain 
for  Ziindel  to  assimie  that  the  connection  of  vi.  1  and  v.  30,  a 
connection  indicated  by  the  copulative  )  ^  is  not  one  of  immediate 

^  Hincks  in  Journal  of  Sac.  Lit.,  p.  411. 

*  Die  Aathentie  des  Daniel,  u.  b.  w.  pp.  325,  826. 
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succession  in  time,  and  therefore  that  Belshazzar  was  not  the  last 
king  of  Babylon,  but  Eyilmerodach,^  as  he  supposes.  The  context 
plainly  implies  that  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Darius  followed  the 
slaying  of  Belshazzar  in  rapid  succession.  Herodotus  agrees 
with  this. 

(i)  It  is  hardly  credible  that  the  king  (caUed  Darius  the 
Mede)  should  have  promulgated  such  a  decree  to  his  subjects 
under  pain  of  death  as  that  mentioned  in  vi.  7 — viz.,  that  who- 
ever should  ask  a  petition  of  any  God  or  man  for  the  space  of 
thirty  days,  except  of  the  king,  should  be  cast  into  the  den  of 
lions.  Why  for  thirty  days  only  P  And  how  could  the  presi- 
dents of  the  kingdom,  the  fi;ovemors,  princes,  counsellors  and 
captains  have  been  in  Babylon  out  of  the  whole  empire  for  a 
considerable  time,  apparently  with  their  wives  and  families  too 
(ver.  25).  Hengstenberg  supposes  that  the  Medo-Persians  looked 
upon  the  king  as  the  incarnation  of  Ormuzd,  and  that  divine 
honours  were  offered  to  his  person ;  whence  the  decree  must 
have  been  intended  by  the  king  and  his  counsellors  to  elevate 
the  Medo-Persian  religion  to  a  position  of  universality  through 
the  whole  empire.^  Had  the  king,  however,  conmianded  a  kind 
of  worship  which  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  Magian  religion, 
he  would  have  been  doing  a  superfluous  thing  to  his  own  sub- 
jects, who  had  no  need  of  force  to  compel  them  to  perform  the 
duties  of  their  native  religion. 

11.  Daniel  is  spoken  of  in  a  laudatory  manner  which  could 
hardly  have  proceeded  from  himself.  Honourable  epithets  are 
attacned  to  his  name  (i.  17,  19,  etc. ;  v.  11,  etc. ;  vi.  4 ;  ix.  23  ; 
X.  11). 

'  To  this  Hengstenberg  and  Keil  reply,  that  some  of  the  lauda- 
tory expressions  proceed  from  others,  and  are  no  more  than  a 
faithful  record  of  what  was  said  of  him  or  to  him.  Of  this 
nature  is  v.  11,  12,  where  the  queen  says  to  Belshazzar,  "  There 
is  a  man  in  thy  kingdom  in  whom  is  the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods  ; 
and  in  the  days  of  thy  father,  light  and  understanding  and  wis- 
dom like  the  wisdom  of  the  gods  was  found  in  him,"  etc.  Some- 
times these  epithets  were  meant  to  glorify  God  who  endowed  his 
servant  with  marvellous  wisdom,  as  in  i.  17,  19,  etc. ;  vi.  4 ;  or 
they  served  to  fill  out  a  description  which  would  otherwise  be 
incomplete.  And  all  may  be  compared  with  similar  expressions 
of  the  Apostle  Paul  respecting  himself,  in  the  epistles  to  the 
Corinthians.  They  contain  no  self-laudation  inconsistent  with 
the  fact  that  the  book  was  composed  by  Daniel  himself. 

This  answer  is  unsatisfactory.     Passages  like  i.  19,  20 ;  vi.  4, 


^  Eritiscbe  Untersuchxing^  ueber  die  Abfassungszeit  des  Buohes  Daniel,  p.  30, 
eitriige,  p.  434. 


et  8eqq. 
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are  not  thus  accounted  for :  **  Among  them  all  was  found  none 
like  Daniel,  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,"  etc.,  etc.  .  .  .  t  .  . 
**  And  in  all  matters  of  wisdom  and  understanding  that  the  king 
enquired  of  them,  he  found  them  ten  times  better  than  all  the 
magicians  and  astrologers  that  were  in  all  his. realm."  ''Then 
the  presidents  and  princes  sought  to  find  occasion  against  Daniel 
concerning  the  kingdom ;  but  they  could  find  none  occasion  nor 
fault ;  forasmuch  as  he  was  faithful,  neither  was  there  any  errot 
or  fault  foimd  in  him.''  This  language  is  not  necessary  to  fill 
out  the  description ;  nor  is  it  similar  to  what  Paul  says  of  himself. 
Some  of  the  passages  are  unsuitable  in  the  mouth  oi  Daniel  him- 
self,  who  would  scarcely  haye  said  or  written  them. 

12.  In  the  third  chapter  the  names  of  several  musical  instru- 
ments  occur  which    are    almost    Greek ;    as  D*Tn*j5  KlBapi^ ; 

rT55D&  ylraXnjpcov ;  HJjDlb^D  ovfKJxopia ;  K558^  <rafM^v/cr)  (verses 

Hengstenberg  and  Havemick  deny  the  Grecian  origin  of  these 

words.     The  latter  derives  njJBD^D  from  WD  a  reed,  and  tries 

to  give  it  an  oriental  etymology;^  but  Polybius,  Athenaeus, 
and  others  represent  it  as  a  single  musical  instrument ;  and  were 
it  derived  from  WD  it  would  not  have  its  present  form.     The 

two  imreliable  ones  are  DTIl^p,  which  though  identical  with  the 
GJreek  Kiffapt^  is  of  Asiatic  origin ;  Persian  Si-tareh,  six-stringed ; 
and  K35B^>  representative  of  an  instrument  which  Athenseus 
holds  to  be  an  invention  of  the  Syrians.*  The  other  two  are 
unquestionably  Greek.  It  is  of  no  use  for  Furst  and  Meier 
to  assert  that  symphonia  is  a  Semitic  word;  the  contrary  is 
too  apparent  to  be  denied.  The  ipse-dixit  of  men  who  try  to 
differ  from  Gesenius  is  little  worth.  It  is  possible  that  the 
instruments  and  their  names  may  have  been  taken  from 
Greece  to  Babylon  by  intercourse  between  the  two  peoples. 
But  it  is  improbable  that  the  reception  of  Greek  words  into 
the  AramoDan  took  place  before  Alexander  the  Great.  All 
the  influence  exerted  by  the  Greek  over  the  Babylonian  till 
then  was  comparatively  unimportant;  whereas  Greek  instru- 
ments with  Greek  names  presuppose  very  considerable  influence 
over  the  upper  Asiatics.  The  writer,  whoever  hp  was,  must 
have  got  the  names  of  these  instruments  from  the  Greeks 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  Is  it  at  all  likely  that  Daniel 
would  have  done  so  P  But  a  Palestinian  Jew,  living  in  the 
period  of  Alexander's  Ilellenic  successors  might  very  naturally 
use  the  words  in  question.  They  suit  his  age  and  position 
much  better  than  that  of  a  Jew  in  the  Babylonian  captivity, 

1  Commentar,  p.  108.  >  lib.  iy.,  cap,  23. 
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when  the  influence  of  Greek  on  Aramaean  must  have  been 
small. 

13.  The  language  is  such  as  to  betray  a  late  time.  The  style 
is  awkward  in  places ;  the  mode  of  expression  careless,  embar- 
rassed, obscure.  As  the  Hebrew  was  gradually  dying  out,  its 
mastery  was  difficult.  Hence  the  laboured  expression  occasion- 
ally observable.  In  breadth  and  disposition  the  mode  of  writing 
is  inferior  to  that  of  Ezekiel  and  Zechariah.    Examples  occur  in 

^hsn  Bh^V  r\m  WB^  hn'yfi  wi  (i.  21) ;  h  ^^a  nn  an 

(ii.  30) ;  Hrpn  Vrm  (v.  4) ;  f?  yik]  (ix.  26) ;  Ijhn  (xi.  6) ; 
nyS  i^yO  ^5*^  (^-  ^^)'  ^^®  author  does  not  use  vau  conver- 
sive,  and  omits  the  article  when  there  can  be  no  ambiguity,  as 
in  viii.  12.  He  also  imitates  Jeremiah,  who  was  nearly  contem- 
porary with  Daniel,  a  Babylonian  captive,  as  in  i.  5,  where  the 
expressions  are  obviously  derived  from  Jer.  lii.  33,  34,  Eind  xii.  1, 
compared  with  Jer.  xxx.  7.  He  also  makes  use  of  Ezekiel ; 
compare  viii.  26  with  Ezek.  xii.  27.  The  vision  in  viii.  2,  in 
regard  to  its  locality,  is  analogous  to  Ezek.  i.  1.  Dan.  x.  6  is 
from  Ezek.  i.  7,  14-16,  24.  Tne  prayer  in  the  ninth  chapter 
has  verbal  reminiscences  of  Neh.  ix.  9-38.  Ver.  4  is  evidently 
from  Neh.  i.  6,  compare  ix.  32.  A  number  of  words  occur, 
which  appear  elsewhere  only  in  the  latest  canonical  books,  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  Chronicles,  and  JEsther,  as  D^^  v.  28  ;  vi.  9, 13,  etc., 
which  is  also  in  Ezra  and  2  Chron.  Neh.  xii.  22  has  the  Gen- 
tile *01fi ;  "^^n  Dan.  X.  17  and  1  Chron.  xiii.  12 ;  TS?"©  Dan. 
X.  11  and  Ezra  x.  9 ;  J^fi  Dan.  i.  4,  17  and  2  Chron.  i.  10, 11 ; 
Eccles.  X.  20 ;  3r\3  Dan.  v.  8,  16,  etc.,  and  Ezra  vi.  18,  vii.  22 ; 
^riT  splendour,  Dan.  xii.  3 ;  Ezek.  viii.  2. 

The  following  are  peculiar  to  Daniel.  They  belong  to  a  later 
period  of  the  language,  and  are  partly  Aramaean  and  Persian. 
D^fip'lEl  i.  3,  nobka:  Siis  is  Persian.  H^  palace:  this  is  Syriac 
and  Arabic.    C]B^  an  enchanter,  i.  20,  ii.  2 :  Hebrew  and  Ara- 

msean.    7^5  ^^  ^9^  or  generation,  i.  10 ;  D^3&5i?  treasures,  xi. 

43  ;  Tftftn,  without  JlW  or  nPllb,  viii.  11-13,  xi.  31,  xii.  11, 
the  daily  sacrifice ;  •!|pll  to  decree,  ix.  24  ;  DB^  to  record,  x.  21 ; 
^jfo/B  viii.  13,  such  an  one;  D^KHp  saints,  i.e.  the  Jews ;  HS  to 
proclaim,  v,  29,  is  Sanscrit  and  Persian ;  ffH^  a  herald,  iii.  4 ; 
nSp?  ^  ffif^f  ii«  6,  perhaps  Persian ;  D^yiJ  and  D^JV^l  greens  or 

vegetables, /oorf  made  from  them,  is  a  Talmudic  word,  Dan.  i.  12, 
16.     The  proverbial  expression  none  can  stay  his  hand  (iv.  35),  is 
found  only  in  the  Talmud  and  Targumists. 
The  degenerate  and  late  character  of  the  Hebrew  used  in  the 
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book  cannot  be  denied.  Nor  can  the  style  be  called  good.  It 
is  prosaic  even  in  the  prophetic  parts;  though  they  are  more 
rhetorical  and  lively.  The  historical  descriptions  are  prolix  in 
their  details.  Though  the  author  uses  Ghaldee  and  Hebrew 
alternately,  it  is  obvious  that  the  former  was  easier  and  more 
natural  to  him  than  the  latter.  Hence  he  sUdes  into  the  Ghaldee 
awkwardly  at  ii.  4.  At  vii.  2,  Daniel  speaks  and  continues  to 
do  so;  yet  the  author  retains  the  Ghaldee.  As  he  proceeds, 
however,  he  begins  to  think  that  it  would  be  more  appropriate 
for  the  old  prophet  to  speak  Hebrew ;  and  therefore  he  relapses 
into  it  after  the  seventh  chapter.  This  alternate  use  of  Hebrew 
and  Ghaldee  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  Maccabean  period. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  it  is  only  natural  at  a  time  when  both 
languages  were  currently  spoken  by  the  Jews ;  because  Hebrew 
was  written  by  the  educated  after  it  ceased  to  be  spoken.  Both 
are  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  whose  date  cannot  be 
before  330  B.C.,  long  after  the  captivity.  The  Wisdpm  of  Jesus 
the  son  of  Sirach  was  also  written  in  Hebrew,  whose  date  is 
about  180  B.C. 

14.  In  ix.  2,  we  read  that  Daniel  had  been  searching  into  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  especially  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah, 
to  ascertain  the  time  when  the  seventy  years'  desolation  of  Jeru- 
salem should  be  accomplished :  '*  I  Daniel  understood  by  books," 
or  "  by  the  books,"  D^T^SpSl.     The  expression  refers  to  the  Old 

Testament  collection,  equivalent  to  rh  jSilSkla,  the  books;  so  that 
Jeremiah's  prophecies  are  supposed  to  belong  to  a  collection  of 
canonical  books  already  made.  Wieseler's  hypothesis  that  allu- 
sion is  made  to  the  two  Scripture  rolls  (Jer.  xxv.  and  xxix. ; 
comp.  xxv.  19,  and  xxix.  1)  is  improbable,  because  of  the  article 
pre&xed.  Those  chapters  could  scarcely  be  called  "  the  books."  ^ 
Havemick  would  trsmslate,^  the  letter,  i.e.  Jeremiah's  letter  to 
the  captives ;  and  thus  the  reference  is  to  Jer.  xxix.  10 ;  but  the 
verse  before  us  has  a  clearer  connexion  with  Jer.  xxv.  11,  12, 
where  mention  is  made  of  the  period  during  which  Jerusalem 
was  to  lie  waste.  It  would  not  be  stated  that  the  prophet  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  seventy  years'  duration  of  exile  by 
Jeremiah's  letter,  because,  as  a  captive  in  Babylon,  he  would 
have  known  that  before.  Hengstenberg  supposes  the  allusion  to 
be  to  one  of  the  private  collections  of  the  sacred  writings  in  use 
before  the  exile.'  But  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  Jeremiah  was 
in  every  such  collection.  Daniel's  reckoning  attaches  itself  to 
the  twenty-fifth  chapter,  not  to  the  twenty-ninth;  and  the 
existence  of  private  collections  of  the  holy  books  with  Jeremiah 

• 

'  Die  siebzig  Wochen,  u.  s.  w.,  p.  4.  *  Commentor,  pp.  327)  328. 

>  Beitrftge,  pp.  33,  34. 
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in  them  is  conjectural.  The  reference  is  therefore  to  the  recog- 
niaedy  well-known  collection  of  sacred  books  made  before  the  Mac- 
cabean  period.  It  is  useless  to  say,  with  Hengstenberg,  that  the 
technical  term  in  use  among  the  later  Jews  to  denote  the  canon- 
ical collection  was  not  D^'TSDH  but  D*3V^3n,  because  the  former 
is  equivalent  to  rk  8i^la,  an  expression  frequently  applied  to 
the  whole  canon.  Indeed,  among  the  Kabbins  D^ISD  and  D^3irO, 
with  B^npn,  are  interchangeably  employed. 

In  the  first  year  of  Darius  the  Mede,  the  time  to  which  the 
vision  refers,  the  prophetic  writings  could  not  have  been  put 
together  in  one  book.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  that  being 
done  before  Cyrus.  Had  the  Daniel  supposed  to  be  the  writer 
of  the  book  lived  during  the  exile,  he  could  not  have  instituted 
inquiries  about  the  completion  of  the  seventy  years  till  they  had 
elapsed  or  were  on  the  point  of  completion ;  because  the  idea  that 
they  were  anything  but  seventy  natural  years  was  then  out  of  the 
question.  Till  about  or  after  their  completion  he  could  be  in  no 
doubt  respecting  the  thing  he  inquired  into.  But  after  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  had  returned  home  and  were  in  disastrous 
circumstances,  their  worship  being  hindered  and  their  spirits 
fallen,  a  feeling  would  naturally  arise  in  their  minds  that  the 
deliverance  predicted  by  the  prophets  had  not  yet  taken  place, 
and  that  the  prophecy  was  essentially  unfulfilled.  As  the  pious 
reflected  on  the  seventy  years,  they  would  begin  to  think  that 
they  should  be  understood  in  another  than  the  literal  sense. 
Oppression  would  induce  them  to  look  anew  into  the  predictions 
of  former  prophets,  and  particukrly  the  seventy  years'  period  of 
Jeremiah,  to  discover  whether  they  allowed  of  an  application  to 
their  times,  and  a  speedy  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promisee.  Ac- 
cordingly an  intimation  to  Daniel  is  .here  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Gabriel,  that  the  seventy  period  should  soon  elapse.  The  close 
was  to  be  marked  by  the  t3rranny  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes; 
Jehovah  would  then  fulfil  all  his  declarations  of  good.  In  every 
point  of  view  it  is  unlikely  that  Daniel,  were  he  nearly  contem- 
porary with  Jeremiah,  should  think  it  necessary  or  desirable  to 
search  into  the  prophecies  of  the  latter  respecting  the  seventy 
years'  exile.  The  author  of  our  book  must  have  lived  at  a  period 
when  the  theocratic  truths  that  nourished  the  spirits  of  the  pious 
were  not  new.  Men  studied  old  books.  They  felt  doubts  and 
scruples  pressing  upon  their  mind.  They  possessed  old  pro- 
phecies, for  whose  accomplishment  they  longed,  fondly  hoping 
that  their  application  was  still  future.  Hence  they  began  to 
explain  former  oracles,  or  to  transform  them  into  another  shape ; 
as  is  done  in  the  ninth  chapter,  where  Jeremiah's  prediction 
respecting  the  seventy  years  is  recast ;  though  Jeremiah  was 
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almost  c5ontemporary  with  Daniel,  the  Babylonian  captive.     No 
Buch  interpretation  of  the  prophets  can  be  supposed  before  Ezra. 

Sometimes  the  author  consciously  or  unconsciously  betrays 
his  position.  He  gives  repeated  assurances  that  his  prophecies 
contain  truth  (ii.  45,  viii.  26,  x.  1).  He  also  remarks  that  the 
visions  are  sealed,  and  must  remain  secret  till  the  time  of  their 
fulfilment  (viii.  26,  xii.  4).  This  is  imlike  an  old  prophet. 
When  Stuart  asks,  "  Are  not  such  assurances  frequent  in  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  other  prophets,  and  especially  in  the 
Apocalypse?"^  we  answer  no.  The  Apocalypse,  which  largely 
imitates  Daniel,  should  not  be  brought  into  the  comparison, 
because  it  is  not  in  the  Old  Testament  region  of  prophecy. 

15.  There  is  considerable  uniformity  of  matter  and  manner. 
The  same  elements  appear  throughout.  What  befalls  Daniel 
and  his  companions  is  usually  the  same.  Astrologers  are 
imsuccessful ;  and  then  Daniel  steps  forth  in  all  his  wisdom. 
The  three  are  thrown  into  a  fiery  furnace  and  delivered  by  an 
angel.  Daniel  is  cast  into  the  lions'  den  and  saved  by  an  angel. 
He  fasts  repeatedly,  and  prays  for  revelations  which  are  brought 
to  him  by  an  angel.  He  attains  to  new  honours  and  dignities 
at  the  close  of  each  narrative.  The  sections  often  conclude  with 
the  praises  of  Jehovah.  The  prophetic  visions  have  one  issue— 
the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  but  the  last  closes  with  the 
Messianic  salvation.  The  kings  issue  decrees  to  their  subjects, 
oonmianding  all  to  worship  Jehovah.  An  independent  prophet 
would  scarcely  write  thus.  His  oracles  would  present  more 
variety  of  subject  and  manner.  Were  the  book  authentic,  the 
author  would  not  make  the  heathen  kings  speak  like  Jews :  "  The 
king  answered  and  said,  Of  a  truth  it  is,  that  your  God  is  a  God 
of  gods,  and  a  Lord  of  kings,  and  a  revealer  of  secrets,  seeing 
thou  couldest  reveal  this  secret"  (ii.  4).  Comp.  also  iii.  29 ;  iv. 
34-37 ;  vi.  26, 27.'  We  are  unable  to  see  how  Stuart  can  denv  this 
imiformity,  except  by  exaggerating  it  into  sameness — an  echoing 
of  the  same  thing  in  nearly  the  same  language.  This  he  does, 
and  then  boldly  asserts  tliat  nothing  can  be  farther  from  the 
truth  than  such  a  charge.*  No  real  critic  says  that  there  is  "  a 
tame,  dull  sameness"  in  the  book.  It  does  exhibit,  however,  a 
large  degree  of  imiformity  in  the  mould  of  its  descriptions  and  the 
apparent  object  for  which  they  were  written.  They  are  frequently 
cast  into  the  same  type,  and  terminate  similarly.  The  ex^tation 
of  Daniel  and  his  companions  pervades  a  great  part  of  the  work ; 
while  the  devastations  committed  by  the  insane  Epiphanes  and 
the  Messianic  deliverance  from  them  are  repeatedly  adduced,  as 
though  the  whole  writing  grew  out  of  the  time  in  which  An- 

1  Commentary,  p.  474.  *  Commentary,  p.  477. 
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tiochus  came  in  contact  with  the  Jews,  and  was  meant  to 
strengthen  the  people  in  their  endurance  against  him. 

16.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  future  should  have  been  revealed  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  a  dream  bj  Jehovah  himself,  either  symbol- 
ically or  otherwise.  It  is  equally  improbable  that  Belshazzar 
shoiild  have  received  intimation  of  his  kingdom  passing  away. 
Does  the  Lord  disclose  what  is  to  come  to  heathen  monarchs  in 
this  manner  ?  We  believe  not.  The  dream  of  the  Babylonian 
monarch  is  most  marvellous.  God  made  known  to  him  "  what 
should  be  in  the  latter  days,"  as  Daniel  expressly  states.  Tet 
at  the  same  time  the  knowledge  communicated  in  the  dream  was 
allowed  to  escape  his  memory,  that  the  prophet  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  shewing  his  slall  in  interpretation.  What  is  said 
to  nave  been  miraculously  done  to  Belshazzar  is  also  strange,  if 
historical.  Jehovah  maae  known  his  fate  to  him  in  a  very  pecu- 
liar way,  apparently  to  terrify  him,  since  no  time  seems  to  have 
been  granted  for  repentance.  Such  wonderful  manifestations  of 
the  future  to  heathen  kings  are  unlike  His  dealings  towards 
them  elsewhere,  and  transcend  any  known  law  of  miracles  that 
can  be  discovered.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  exaltation  of  the 
hero  of  the  book,  Daniel,  lies  at  their  root  P  They  are  wrought 
to  magnify  the  seer,  rather  than  to  disclose  secrets  worthy  of 
God,  or  appropriate  to  the  parties  concerned.  Had  they  occurred 
with  the  view  of  rescuing  the  Jewish  people  from  imminent 
peril,  or  of  assuring  them  of  immediate  relief  from  enemies,  we 
might  not  consider  them  imhistorical.  Had  they  even  been  done 
for  the  spiritual  or  moral  benefit  of  a  true  prophet,  to  instruct 
him  in  what  was  to  happen  in  the  circle  of  his  country's  affairs, 
we  might  not  be  much  surprised.  But  they  are  wonders  done 
to  heathens  who  ruled  over  the  exiled  Jews  —the  conmnmication 
to  them  of  a  peculiar  knowledge  having  no  near  relation  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  chosen  people— and  cannot  be  thought  to  have 
effected  as  much  as  the  conversion  of  the  individuals  themselves. 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  impartial  critics  wiU  look  on  them  as 
unhistorical ;  though  a  germ  of  the  actual  may  possibly  lie  at 
their  foundation. 

17.  The  river  Ulai  is  the  scene  of  one  of  Daniel's  visions,  at 
Shushan,  the  residence  of  the  Persian  kings ;  but  the  river 
Chebar  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans — ^a  river  which  runs  into' 
the  Euphrates — ^is  Ezekiel's  locality.  How  are  the  different 
theatres  to  be  explained  in  relation  to  Jewish  captives  nearly 
contemporary  P  Does  not  Ulai  point  to  a  time  later  than  Cyrus  P 
the  Euphrates  to  the  reign  of  a  Babylonian  king  P  Yet  Daniel 
is  said  to  have  had  the  vision  at  Ulai,  in  the  reign  of  JBekhazzar. 
Hence  the  improbable  allegation  often  made,  that  he  prophesied 
during  the  whole  of  the  captivity,  and  that  his  last  prophecy 
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was  delivered  two  years  later,  does  not  solve  the  Ulai-theatre  of 
the  vision  during  a  Babylonian  monarch's  reign.  And  in  the 
tenth  chapter  the  prophet  is  said  to  have  been  by  the  side  of  the 
Hiddekel  or  Tigris,  in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus.  Why  was  he 
tken  there,  and  not  by  the  Euphrates,  on  which  Babylon  was 
built? 

IV.  Origin  and  Authorship. — The  historical  chapters  i.-vi. 
do  not  profess  to  have  been  composed  by  Daniel  himself.  The 
writer  speaks  throughout  in  the  third  person,  both  of  himself 
and  his  companions.  In  the  second  part,  however,  it  is  said 
that  Daniel  had  a  dream  and  wrote  it.  in  the  succeeding  visions 
the  first  person  is  regularly  employed;  as  if  Daniel  himself 
were  the  narrator.  Thus  the  latter  portion  is  directly  attributed 
to  Daniel.  And  the  first  part  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  second  as  to  shew  unity  of  authorship.  If  so,  the  whole 
work  claims  to  proceed  from  Daniel  himself,  who  lived  through- 
out the  Babylonian  captivity  till  the  third  year  of  Cyrus.  But 
other  considerations  internal  and  external  outweigh  this  testi- 
mony, bringing  it  down  three  centuries  and  a-haK  later, 
and  pointing  to  an  author  contemporary  with  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes.  What  then  is  to  be  affirmed  of  its  professing  to  be  the 
work  of  Daniel  ?  Did  the  writer  forge  and  falsify  P  Can  he  be 
convicted  of  dishonesty  and  deceit  P  Did  he  put  on  a  mask  to 
mislead  his  readers  P  Was  he  a  bad  man  by  resorting  to  dis- 
simulation P  By  no  means.  It  is  wrong  to  view  the  matter  in 
this  light.  He  was  no  deceiver  or  dishonest  man.  His  motive 
was  good  and  right.  To  efiect  his  purpose  the  more  success- 
fully, he  chose  a  prophet  renowned  for  wisdom  in  the  tradition 
of  his  nation  as  the  medium  of  communicating  theocratic  truths 
to  his  suffering  countrymen.  He  uses  Daniel  and  apocalyptic 
yisions  supposed  to  be  revealed  to  him,  as  harmless  but  efiectual 
drapeiy  to  set  forth  ideas  fitted  to  sustain  the  oppressed  people 
of  God  in  the  midst  of  persecution.  When  Daniel  appears  as 
the  writer  and  relates  his  visions,  it  is  nothing  more  than  the 
literary  envelope  of  a  didactic  or  hortatory  purpose.  Similar 
phenomena  are  present  in  Ecclesiastes  and  Deuteronomy.  The 
author  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  like  Coheleth,  was  not  desirous  to 
mislead.  He  betrays  his  standpoint  and  age  with  sufficient 
clearness.  All  that  he  was  intent  upon  concerned  the  energetic 
and  skiKul  presentation  of  truths  appropriate  to  his  down-trodden 
countrymen  at  the  time — ^truths  conveyed  in  a  form  likely  to 
sustain  their  faith,  and  to  keep  alive  the  hope  of  speedy  deliver- 
ance from  tyranny.  He  chose  the  vehicle  that  seemed  best; 
and  who  shall  blame  him  for  it  P  He  should  not  be  judged  by 
a  modem  standard  of  casuistry ;  nor  accused  of  doing  what  may 
appear  problematical  in  the  eyes  of  modem  theologians.    A 
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harmless  enyelope  for  his  thoughts  is  not  equivalent  to  falsehood 
or  forgery.  If  men  have  been  misled  by  the  form  he  assumed 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  object,  the  fault  should  not  be  laid 
to  his  door,  but  to  their  deficient  sagacity.  It  is  incorrect  to 
say,  as  Hengstenberg  and  many  others  have  done,  that  the 
series  of  opponents  tp  the  authenticity  of  the  book  was  opened 
by  Porphyry  in  the  third  century.  Porphyry  was  certainly  a 
heathen,  and  wrote  against  the  Christian  religion.  But  he  was 
not  the  first  impugner  of  Daniel.  Hippolytus,  a  Homan  bishop 
and  orthodox  Christian  writer,  also  referred  the  work  to  the 
Maccabean  period  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  as  we  know  from 
his  explanations  of  the  book,  partly  Greek  and  partly  Syriac.^ 

V.  Time  when  the  book  was  written. — We  have  already 
seen  that  the  work  was  unknown  to  Jesus  Sirach,  who  lived  B.C. 
200-180.  In  many  places  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  is 
referred  to.  His  conduct  towards  the  Jewish  people  is  depicted, 
and  his  death  predicted  (comp.  viii.  9,  etc.,  23,  etc. ;  ix.  27  ;  xi. 
21-45 ;  xii.  7, 11).  The  prophecies  break  off  with  his  destruction. 
All  that  goes  beyond  the  death  of  Antiochus  relates  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  as  in  the  twelfth  chapter, 
where  a  promise  of  deliverance  to  the  people  is  appended  imme- 
diately to  the  insane  procedure  of  Antiochus.  We  infer  from 
ix.  25-27  that  the  Jews  were  already  groaning  under  the  cruel 
oppression  of  Antiochus ;  and  that  the  worship  of  Jehovah  in 
the  temple  was  stopped  by  him.  In  the  year  168  Antiochus 
was  compelled  by  orders  from  Home  to  forbear  hostilities  against 
the  Ptolemies,  to  which  he  was  obliged  to  submit.  On  his  return 
be  encamped  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  west  of  Jeru- 
salem, "  where  tidings  out  of  the  east  and  north  troubled  him ;" 
and  therefore  he  "  went  forth  with  great  fury  to  destroy  and 
utterly  to  make  away  many^  He  planted  the  tabernacles  of  his 
palace  between  the  seas  in  the  glorious  holy  mountain"  (xi.  44, 
45).  This  still  belongs  to  the  year  168  b.c.  In  the  same  year 
the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius  was  set  up  in  the  temple.  Beyond 
this  time  nothing  appears  to  carry  the  reader.  We  may  there- 
fore date  the  work  in  168,  or  at  most  167,  not  long  before  the 
death  of  Antiochus.  His  cruelties  had  reached  their  height, 
and  the  pious,  were  looking  for  his  speedy  destruction.  The 
author  was  a  Palestinian  Jew,  and  probably  lived  at  Jerusalem. 
Hitzig  supposes  that  the  book  was  written  in  Egypt  by  the 
high  priest  Onias  IV.,  to  whom  he  also  assigns  Is.  xix.  16-26.* 
We  cannot  agree  with  him  in  this  view;  though  he  tries  to 
shew  its  probability  by  a  peculiar  line  of  argument. 

In    Ezekiel  we   read:    ''Though  these  three  men,  Noah, 

^  See  Ewald  in  the  Gottingiscbe  Gelehrt.  Anzeigen,  1S59,  pp.  270,  271. 
>  Das  Bach  Daniel,  Vorbemerknngen,  p.  x. 
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Daniel,  and  Job  were  in  it,  they  should  deliver  but  their  own 

aonls  by  their  righteousness,  saith  the  Lord  God Though 

Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job  were  in  it,  as  I  live,  saith  the  Lord 
God,  they  shall  deliver  neither  son  nor  daughter;  they  shall 

but  deliver  their  own  souls  by  their  righteousness 

Behold  thou  art  wiser  than  Daniel ;  there  is  no  secret  they  can 
hide  from  thee"  (xiv.  14,  20 ;  xxviii.  3).  Do  these  places  prove 
the  historical  existence  of  a  prophet  Daniel,  who  lived  with 
Ezekiel  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity  P  The  manner 
in  which  he  is  associated  with  Noah  and  Job  favours  his  his- 
torical existence,  though  it  is  possible  that  he  may  be  largely  a 
poetical  character,  like  Job.  And  it  would  appear  that  he 
belonged  to  an  anterior  age.  He  was  a  well-known  character 
of  the  past.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  a  young  man  could  have 
attained  to  the  fame  for  wisdom  and  righteousness  which  £ze- 
kiel's  language  implies,  when  this  prophet  referred  to  him.  A 
Jewish  exile  nearly  contemporary  with  Ezekiel,  like  Daniel, 
can  scarcely  justify*  his  juxta-position  with  Noah  and  Job, 
though  he  were  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ubsent  from  his 
native  land,  and  elevated  to  a  high  station  in  Babylon.  He  is 
even  spoken  of  as  known  to  the  prince  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxviii.  3), 
which  is  inconsistent  with  his  new  reputation  acquired  in  Baby- 
lon. Hence  we  are  unable  to  believe  that  the  Daniel  of  Ezekiel 
and  of  the  present  book  is  identical.  At  the  same  time,  we  can 
hardly  think  that  the  details  given  of  a  captive  in  Babylon,  and 
the  circumstances  of  his  life  there,  are  fictitious — ^the  ofi^pring  of 
the  writer's  invention.  It  is  natural  to  look  for  a  person  of  great 
piety  and  wisdom,  like  the  Daniel  of  the  book  before  us,  whom 
we  may  bring  into  connection  with  the  person  whom  Ezekiel 
meant.  To  suppose  that  the  Daniel  spoken  of  by  Ezekiel,  of 
whom  nothing  more  was  known  than  his  reputation  for  upright- 
ness and  wisdom,  was  transplanted  by  the  writer  into  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  and  dressed  out  with  all  the  imaginary  traits 
given  in  the  present  book  seems  to  us  improbable.  The  case 
admits  of  various  hypotheses. 

fa)  Bleek  appears  to  think  ^  that  Ezekiel  knew  an  older 
writing  which  treated  of  one  Daniel,  a  man  distinguished  by 
legal  piety  and  profound  wisdom ;  but  nothing  definite  respecting 
his  age  appeared  in  it.  This  book  was  lost  at  the  time  when  ours 
was  written.  Hence  the  writer  and  his  contemporaries  had  no 
other  information  about  Daniel -than  what  could  be  derived  from 
Ezekiel.  The  want  of  such  knowledge  allowed  of  great  freedom 
in  treating  of  his  person.  Our  author  could  frame  his  parabolic 
narratives  in  any  way  suitable  for  the  hortatory  purpose  he  had 

1  Emleitimg,  p.  608. 
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in  view.  The  same  critic  accounts  for  the  choice  of  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity  as  the  time  in  which  the  stoiy  was  put,  because 
it  bore  most  resemblance  to  his  own.  At  Babylon  the  Jews 
were  without  a  temple  and  worship.  They  were  surrounded  by 
heathens,  and  in  danger  of  participating  in  their  idolatry. 
Daniel  and  his  friends  were  exposed  to  the  seductions  of  hea- 
thenism. Their  faith  was  in  peril.  If  they  maintained  it  amid 
such  circumstances,  the  more  pious  Jews  in  the  time  of  An- 
tiochus  should  do  the  same.  The  example  ought  to  stimulate 
their  zeal  and  animate  their  hopes. 

(b)  We  are  more  inclined  to  adopt  another  hypothesis  which  the 
same  critic  mentions,  viz.,  that  there  was  a  later  Daniel  among 
the  Jews  in  exile.^  In  the  history  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  we  meet 
with  an  individual  of  the  same  name,  one  of  the  exiles  that 
returned  with  Ezra  from  Babylon,  and  who  subsequently  appears 
as  a  priest  (Ezra  viii.  2 ;  Neh.  x.  7).  Contemporary  with  this 
Daniel,  we  meet  with  the  names  Azariah,  Eananiah,  and  Mishael 
(Neh.  X.  2,  23 ;  Ezra  viii.  4),  the  last  of  whom  stood  beside 
Ezra  as  he  read  the  law  in  public.  The  coincidence  of  the 
names  of  all  four  is  remarkable,  and  can  scarcely  be  accidental, 
because  Mishael  is  unusual.  It  is  true  that  the  times  are  dif- 
ferent. The  Daniel  of  Ezra  is  posterior  to  the  Daniel  of  our 
book  by  about  160  years.  Yet  the  author  may  have  known 
some  particulars  of  the  history  of  the  four  persons  which  he  has 
given  in  the  book  before  us.  They  may  have  been  handed 
down  orally.  "We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  he  borrowed  more 
than  their  names — ^that  he  possessed  information  of  their  con- 
duct, which  was  partly  legendary  and  partly  true  history.  In 
the  account  here  given  of  Daniel,  we  must  suppose,  in  any 
case,  that  the  Daniel  of  Ezekiel  was  in  the  mind  of  the  author, 
and  moulded  the  portrait  given. 

If  these  observations  have  any  truth,  the  writer  of  the  book 
before  us  was  not  wholly  a  romancer.  His  production  is  partly 
historical.  But  the  materials  at  his  disposal  were  scanty  and 
untrustworthy.  In  the  mouths  of  the  people  they  had  acquired 
an  exaggerated  form.  Fiction  had  done  its  part  upon  them. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  felt  free  to  embellish  them  himself,  in 
conformity  with  the  object  he  had  in  view.  Although,  there- 
fore, there  is  a  historical  basis,  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  fictitious  materials  interwoven.  The  latter  are 
probably  the  larger  portion,  though  we  cannot  but  think  that 
von  Lengerke  goes  too  far  ia  holding  everything  in  the  book 
relating  to  Daniel  himself  to  be  pure  fiction,  the  fifth  chapter 
alone  being  a  historical  tradition.^    It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a 

1  Einleitimg,  p.  609.  '  Bas  Bach  Daniel,  p.  xot. 
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romance  respecting  Daniel  could  have  gained  acceptance  among 
the  people,  or  encouraged  them  to  withstand  tyranny  to  the 
death.  Had  Daniers  name  and  actions  been  current  in  the 
mouths  of  the  people,  we  can  suppose  that  the  book  would  readily 
be  received  and  fulfil  its  purpose ;  but  romances  do  not  make 
martyrs.  In  like  manner  we  cannot  agree  with  De  Wette  in 
believing  that  the  third  and  sixth  chapters  are  mere  creations 
of  the  writer.  That  there  is  a  historical  element  must  be  allowed 
with  Gesenius  and  Kirms — ^an  element  more  extensive  than  De 
Wette  admits.  The  freedom  given  to  the  author  by  Von  Len- 
gerke  and  Bleek  is  too  great.  They  would  resolve  nearly  all 
into  fiction. 

Ewald  thinks^  that  the  Daniel  of  Ezekiel  was  a  descendant  of 
the  ten  tribes  who  lived  at  Nineveh.  In  this  hypothesis  he  is 
followed  by  Bunsen.^  The  author  of  the  book  before  us  is  also 
supposed  to  have  known  and  used  a  work  belonging  to  the 
time  of  Alexander,  or  soon  after,  in  which  prophecies  about  the 
empires  of  the  world  were  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Daniel,  the 
Assyrian  captive.  These  hypotheses  will  appear  more  or  less 
probable  to  different  minds.  To  us  they  seem  unlikely.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  Daniel  is  at  the  Tigris  (x.  4),  called  the  great 
river;  but  in  viii.  2  he  is  in  vision  at  Shushan  in  Media,  from 
which  it  would  be  illogical  to  infer  that  he  was  a  Medo-Persian. 
It  is  also  true  that  Ezekiel,  who  wrote  during  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, speaks  of  Daniel  as  a  pious  and  wise  man  in  the  past 
(xiv.  14,  20 ;  xxviii.  3),  whereas  the  book  of  Daniel  speaks  of 
him  as  a  youth  who  had  been  carried  away  to  Babylon  only  ten 
years  before  Ezekiel  (Jer.  lii.  28) ;  but  the  fact  of  his  being 
associated  with  Noah  and  Job  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  prove  that 
he  was  an  old  seer,  of  whom  traditional  accounts  existed  long 
prior  to  Ezekiel.  The  fame  of  the  youth  had  spread  in  Babylon, 
and  reached  his  countrymen  in  Judea,  before  he  had  been  ten 
years  an  exile.  Having  proved  himself  conspicuously  tciae  and 
righteous,  amid  adverse  circimotstances  and  temptations,  he  was 
worthy  of  the  association  of  Noah  and  Job.  Several  centuries 
do  not  seem  necessary  to  justify  the  union  with  those  ancient 
worthies. 

VI.  Object. — ^The  object  which  the  writer  had  in  view  was 
to  strengthen  the  faithful  among  the  Jewish  people  imder 
the  tyranny  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  to  confirm  them  in 
their  hope  of  deliverance.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  pro- 
phetic parts  are  well  fitted  for  the  purpose,  especially  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  twelfth  chapters.  The  seer  announces  that  the  holy 
place  should  be  purified ;  and  those  are  pronounced  happy  who 

*  Die  Propheten,  vol.  ii.  p.  539,  et  seqq. 
'  Gott.  in  der  Geflcfaichte,  vol.  i.  p.  614. 
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value  to  itself.  It  is  a  modem  view  to  suppose  the  Jews  in 
possession  of  a  fixed  collection  of  canonical  writings — sacred  in 
its  limits — at  the  time  this  book  appeared,  and  yet  inserting  the 
supposititious  prophecy.  The  canon,  properly  speaking,  was 
never  looked  upon  as  closed.  No  precise  barrier  of  inspiration 
belonged  to  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews  before  Christ's  advent. 
Their  ideas  of  books  that  should  or  should  not  be  put  with  the 
old  writings,  were  vague  and  floating.  Language  and  time 
were  their  guides,  and  not  imperious  ones.  The  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  people  determined  the  point.  National  taste,  tone, 
and  religious  perception  had  some  effect.  Definite  canons  of 
ecclesiastical  criticism  were  not  the  criteria  employed.  Till  the 
time  of  Christ,  or  at  least  till  the  time  when  Judea  was  con- 
quered by  the  Bomans,  the  question  remained  in  a  somewhat 
loose  state.  And  when  the  collection  was  finally  settled,  the 
result  wad  brought  about  ^*adually — ^unconsciously  for  the  most 
part-to  those  concerned.  It  was  not  a  marked  thing.  Nor  did 
the  time  partake  of  the  nature  of  an  era, 

VII.  Manner  and  style. — ^The  descriptive  power  and  style 
of  the  book  vary  in  different  places ;  but  it  may  be  said  in 
general,  that  the  first  part  is  much  superior  to  the  second.  The 
me  of  Daniel  and  his  three  friends,  as  far  as  it  is  given,  shews 
a  masterly  skill  in  delineation.  The  visions  present  a  lively 
imagination,  attractive  and  elevating  in  its  creations.  But  the 
prose  in  which  they  are  embodied  is  dry  and  cold,  particularly 
in  the  eleventh  chapter.  The  language,  too,  is  often  awkward 
and  obscure,  indicating  a  writer  who  had  considerable  difficulty 
in  employing  the  Hebrew,  which  had  almost  died  out  in  his 
day.  The  prayer  in  the  ninth  chapter  is  better  written  than 
the  rest.  Aramaean  was  his  natural  tengue,  and  therefore  he 
slides  into  it  in  the  second  chapter ;  but  in  the  seventh  he  reluc- 
tantly reverts  to  the  Hebrew,  doubtless  from  the  consciousness 
of  its  being  the  only  becoming  vehicle  of  prophecy.  Thus  the 
literary  merits  of  the  book  are  imequal ;  and  though  the  author 
shews  throughout  no  facility  in  writing  Hebrew,  he  cannot  be 
denied  the  possession  of  a  vigorous  imagination,  and  a  superior 
skill  in  presenting  his  materials.  Engrossed  with  the  immedi- 
ate present,  he  did  not  think  of  interspersing  moral  admonitions 
and  exhortations,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  prophets.  The 
moral  element  is  wanting,  because  his  spiritual  vision  was  filled 
with  the  terrible  scenes  through  which  his  countrymen  were 
passing,  scenes  in  which  he  meant  to  animate,  encourage,  and 
strengthen  them. 

Vni.  Passages. — Chaps,  ii.  and  vii. — It  is  commonly  admitted 
that  the  same  four  dynasties  are  described  in  the  second  and 
seventh  chapters.    The  imagery  employed  to  represent  them  is 
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different ;  but  the  things  themselves  are  identical.  In  the  second 
chapter  different  parts  of  the  human  body^  from  the  head  to  the 
feet,  symbolise  kingdoms;  in  the  seventh,  four  great  beasts 
rising  up  from  the  sea,  i.e.  from  the  contentions  of  the  heathen 
nations,  are  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  The  fourth  dynastv 
is  described  in  terms  almost  identical  in  the  two  chapters  (ii. 
40,  and  vii.  7,  23).  The  feet  and  toes,  partly  iron  and  partly 
clay,  symbolising  a  divided  monarchy  strong  and  weak  at  the 
same  time  (chap,  ii.),  correspond  to  the  ten  horns  of  the  fourth 
beast  (chap.  vii).  The  little  stone  breaking  the  image  in  pieces 
is  the  Messianic  kingdom  (ii.  45),  and  is  equivalent  to  the  king- 
dom given  to  one  like  the  Son  of  Man  appearing  with  the 
clouds  of  heaven.  This  kingdom  is  made  over  to  the  saints  of 
the  Most  High  (vii.  14,  18).  The  Babylonian  dynasty  is  the 
golden  head  of  the  image  in  chap,  ii.,  as  is  said  in  the  thirty- 
ninth  verse ;  identical  with  the  lion  having  eagle's  wings  of  tne 
seventh  chapter.  The  three  remaining  dynasties  are  the  sub- 
ject of  dispute.     Thus  some  maintain  : — 

Eirst.  That  they  are  the  Medo-Persian,  Macedo-Qradcian,  and 
Koman  kingdoms.  So  Hengstenberg,  Havemick,  Hofmann, 
Caspari,  Keu,  Auberlen,  and  others  affirm. 

Secondly.  Redepenning  and  Hitzig  understand  by  the  head 
of  gold,  Nebuchadnezzar ;  by  the  silver  breast  and  arms,  Bel- 
shazzar;  by  the  body,  the  Medo-Persian  empire;  and  by  the 
legs  and  feet,  the  Grecian  one. 

Thirdly.  According  to  Bertholdt,  Herzfeld,  and  Stuart,  the 
second  monarchy  is  the  Medo-Persian ;  the  third,  that  of  Alex- 
ander ;  and  the  fourth,  that  of  his  successors. 

Fourthly.  Others  make  the  second  the  Median,  the  third  the 
Persian,  and  the  fourth  that  of  Alexander  and  his  successors. 
ThiB  is  affirmed  by  Eichhom,  Yon  Lengerke,  Ewald,  Bleek, 
Delitzsch,  and  others. 

The  last  seems  to  us  the  correct  view  of  the  monarchies.  In 
relation  to  the  second,  Darius  the  Mede  ib  said  to  have  taken  the 
kingdom,  after  the  Babylonian  empire  came  to  an  end  (vi.  1,  ix, 
1,  xi.  1).  Cyrus  indeed,  who  conquered  Babylon,  is  called  king 
of  Pema  (x.  1),  but  he  took  it  as  general  of  Cyaxares  II.,  who 
is  probably  identical  with  Darius  the  Mede.  So  Xenophon 
states  the  case,  that  Cyrus  was  not  acting  independently,  but 
for  Cyaxares.  Whether  it  be  historically  correct  is  another 
question.  The  book  of  Daniel  appears  to  sanction  it.  Hero- 
dotus and  the  Deutero-Isaiah  state  the  case  differently,  viz., 
that  Cyrus  did  not  take  Babylon  for  the  Median  king  Cyaxares, 
but  for  himself.     They  describe  him  as  the  prince  of  the  con- 

auering  people,  the  M!edes  and  Persians.     We  believe  this  to  be 
iie  more  probable  view.    In  viii.  3,  where  the  two  horns  of  the 
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ram  symbolise  Media  and  Persia,  the  one'  is  represented  as 
higher  than  the  other  and  coming  up  after  it — i.e.,  Persia  is 
represented  in  succession  to  the  other  and  separate  from  it. 
This  is  not  contrary  to  the  fact  that  the  dynasties  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians  were  united  and  coexisted  (viii.  20,  y.  28,  \i.  9, 
13,  16),  because  either  view  may  be  taken,  and  both  the  coex- 
istence and  succession  be  correct.  At  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by 
Cyrus,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  by  the  Medo-Persians, 
the  Persian  had  already  the  superiority  over  the  Median  ele- 
ment. Though  the  two  were  allied,  their  separate  individual- 
ities were  not  obliterated.  This  second  dynasty  is  said  to  be 
inferior  to  the  first  of  Babylonian  (ii.  39).  Hence  it  cannot  be 
the  Medo-Persian,  which  was  stronger.  It  is  arbitrary  to  refer 
the  inferiority,  with  Auberlen,  to  internal  worth  or  value.  If 
the  second  be  the  Median,  the  third  must  be  the  Persian.  What 
then  is  the  fourth  P     Not  the  Boman,  as  many  suppose ;  for 

(a)  The  little  horn,  which  exalts  itself  and  persecutes  the 
people  of  God,  arises  out  of  the  fourth  empire,  or  from  between 
the  ten  horns  of  it  (vii.  8).  In  the  eighth  chapter  the  little 
horn  arises  out  of  one  of  four  horns  belonging  to  the  dynasty 
^mbolised  by  the  he  goat,  which  cannot  be  the  Roman  empire. 
x{  therefore  the  little  horn  described  in  the  two  chapters  be  the 
same — and  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt — ^the  fourth  kingdom 
of  the  seventh  chapter  and  that  represented  by  the  he^goat  in, 
the  eighth  must  oe  identical,  since  the  little  horn  arises  out  of 
either  alike.  On  the  supposition  that  the  little  horn  applies  to 
Aptiochus  Epiphanes,  which  most  allow,  we  see  how  it  arose  out 
of  the  dynasty  of  Alexander  and  his  successors,  i.e,  the  fourth 
empire.  But  Antiochus  did  not  spring  from  the  Boman  empire. 
He  was  a  Syrian. 

(bj  The  commencement  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  in  the 
eighth  and  eleventh  chapters  is  appended  to  the  Macedonian 
kingdom  and  its  shoots,  especially  to  the  downfall  of  Antiochus 
(viii.  19,  xi.  45,  xii.  1,  etc).  We  may  therefore  expect  by 
analogy  that  the  same  view  should  be  given  in  ii.  and  vii.  It  is 
a  mistake  of  Hooper's  to  say  that  the  Jews  have  always  under- 
stood the  fourth  beast  to  signify  the  Grecian  kingdom ;  and  that 
Josephus  so  interprets  it.  The  words  of  the  Jewish  historian  in 
his  Antiquities  (x.  10,  4) — "  Daniel  did  also  declare  the  meaning 
of  the  stone  to  the  king ;  but  I  do  not  think  proper  to  relate  it, 
since  I  have  only  imdertaken  to  describe  things  past  or  things 
present,  but  not  things  that  are  future" — shew  that  he  regarded 
the  fourth  as  the  Boman  empire,  and  expected  its  destruction  by 
the  kingdom  of  Messiah.  With  this  agree  Jonathan  (on  Hab. 
iii.  17),  Bereshith-Babba  (cap.  44),  and  Tanchuma  (cap.  31). 
Others,  however,  suppose  the  Persians,  the  Arabians,  Gog,  etc., 
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to  be  the  fourth  empire.  The  Chrifltians  at  a  very  early  period 
explained  it  of  the  KoQian  empire.  Thus  Barnabas  is  thought 
to  have  entertained  the  view  in  question.  But  perhaps  he  only 
intended  to  assign  a  secondary  application  to  the  fourth  beast.^ 
It  is  also  affirmed  that  our  jLoid  refers  to  Dan.  ix.  26,  27,  as 
predicting  the  ruin  of  the  Jewish  state  by  the  Bomans;  and 
therefore  the  fourth  beast  is  not  Alexander's  empire.  Till  the 
twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  corresponding 
parts  of  Mark  xiii.  be  sifted,  and  the  later  ideas  of  the  disciples 
and  early  christians  be  disentangled  from  the  i9&ry  words  of 
Christ,  this  argument  is  of  no  weight. 

(c)  It  is  said  of  the  fourth  kingdom  in  ii,  40,  '^as  iron  that 
breaketh  shall  it  break  in  pieces  and  bruise  all  these."  How 
can  this  apply  to  the  Boman  empire,  which  hardly  came  into 
contact  with  the  east  beyond  the  Euphrates.  It  did  not  break 
in  pieces  the  Median  or  I^ersian. 

(d)  The  description  suits  the  GFraeco^Macedonian  dynasty 
better  than  the  Boman  which  seems  to  have  lain  beyond  the 
seer's  horizon.  The  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  Mace- 
donian empire,  and  its  distinction  from  it,  do  not  anee  well 
with  the  Boman.  Thus  in  ii.  43,  the  expression  '^  they  shall 
xningle  themselves  with  the  seed  of  men"  alludes  to  the  mar- 
riage-alliances which  the  rulers  of  the  divided  kingdoms  that 
sprang  up  a^r  Alexander's  death  entered  into  at  different 
tunes  m  order  to  restore  mutual  peace,  but  without  any  perma- 
nent effect.  The  alliances  in  question  point  f)articularly  to  the 
Ptolemies  and  the  SeleucidaB,  because  these  prmces  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  Jewish  people.  Thus  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to 
bring  about  a  peace  married  his  daughter  to  Ptolemy  Theos  (s.a 
252).  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  married  the  daughter  of  Antiochus 
the  great  (197  b.c.)  Neither  bond  of  union,  however,  continued 
long.  Auberlen's  explanation  of  this  clause  as  applied  to  the 
Boman  empire  is  unnatural  and  arbitrary.'  The  words  evi- 
dently refer  to  marriage-alliances,  not  to  the  intermingling  of 
different  races  with  their  peculiar  national  cultures,  as  the  Ger- 
manic and  Boman  elements. 

{e)  The  fourth  dynasty  is  symbolised  by  a  beast  with  ten 
hotns.  A  passage  in  the  Sybilline  oracles^  speaks  of  ten  horns 
in  connexion  with  Alexander  the  c^^at,  shewing  that  they  repre- 
sent his  immediate  successors.  It  would  therefore  appear  that 
the  Jews  about  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  were  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  kingdoms  of  Alexanders  successors  as  ten 
in  number,  svmbolised  by  ten  horns  growing  out  of  the  founder's 
head.    Ziindel  indeed  attempts  to  show  that  the  passage  in  the 

1  Chap.  tiL,  4-6.        *  Das  Ftophet  Danid,  p.  224.       *  Book  IV.,  816,  et  seqq. 
VOL.  rxu  14 
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Sybilline  is  a  citation  from  this  of  Daniel,  but  in  vain.^  Hil- 
genfeld  holds  the  same  opinion  substantially,  thinking  that  the 
number  ten  refers  to  a  suocessire  not  oontemporaneous  series.' 
The  number  ten  is  indeed  somewhat  arbitrary ;  for  there  were 
upwards  of  thirty  divisions  in  the  empire  of  Alexander  after  his 
decease ;  but  the  principal  were  selected,  and  the  rest  omitted. 
The  third  book  of  the  SybiUines  and  that  of  Daniel  were  too 
nearly  contemporaneous  to  admit  of  the  supposition  that  the 
number  in  the  one  was  taken  from  the  other.  JBoth  were  drawn 
from  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  time.  It  may  be  objected, 
that  in  the  eighth  chapter  four  monarchies  (viii.  o)  arise  out  of 
Alexander's  empire ;  but  this  is  merely  another  view  of  the 
same  divided  empire.  Both  views  might  be  taken  of  it.  The 
parts  into  which  the  dynasty  was  separated  were  sometimes 
reckoned  as  ten,  after  the  generals  who  got  possession  of  the 
chief  provinces.  Or,  they  were  viewed  as  four,  ruled  over  by 
Seleucus  Nieator,  Lysimachus,  Ptolemy  Lagi,  and  Cassander. 
The  ten  were  Kraterus,  Antipater,  Lysimachus,  Leonnatus,  An- 
tiffonus,  Cassander, Eumenes, Laomedon,  Python,  PtolemyLagi, 
ruling  over  Macedonia,  Greece,  Thrace,  Phrygia  at  the  Helles- 
pont, greater  Phrygia,  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  Caria,  Cappadocia 
and  Paphlagonia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  Media,  Egypt.  These 
kingdoms  existed  cmtemporaneouBly^  agreeably  to  tne  statement 
that  the  little  horn  came  up  among  them  (vii.  8).  Hence  we 
cannot  adopt  the  opinion  advocated  by  Bertholdt  and  others, 
that  they  were  successive ;  nor  that  of  RosenmiiUer,  that  they 
were  partly  Syrian  and  partly  Egyptian.  The  number  ten 
denotes  the  ten  parts  into  which  Alexander's  empire  was  divided, 
and  is  not  a  round  number. 

(/)  We  reject  the  opinion  of  the  futurists.  Burgh,  Todd, 
Maitland,  and  others,  that  the  fourth  kingdom  is  yet  to 
come.  It  rests  on  arbitrary  and  improbable  interpretations 
of  different  passages.  The  man  of  sin  and  antichrist  spoken 
of  in  the  New  Testament,  are  not  identical  with  the  little 
horn  or  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  Daniel,  though  they  may 
have  been  suggested  by  the  latter,  and  mouMed  after  it. 
And  expositors  lose  themselves  in  perplexity  by  attempting  to 
find  distinct  references  either  to  the  first  or  second  advents*of 
Christ  in  the  prophetic  work  called  after  Daniel.  It  is  equally 
vain  to  find  the  pope  in  it.  Many  Protestants  in  their  officious 
zeal,  discover  that  dignitary  where  he  was  never  meant  to  appear. 
The  LITTLE  HORN  is  described  in  the  following  passages  : — 
''  I  considered  the  horns,  and,  behold,  there  came  up  among 
them  another  little  horn,  before  whom  there  were  three  of  the 

.  1  XritiEcheii  TTntersocbtiiigeB,  p.  112.         *  Judisohe  Apokalypflen,  p.  71,  et  teqq. 
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first  hoins  plucked  up  by  the  roots :  and,  beholdy  in  this  horn 
were  eyes  like  the  eyes  of  a  man,  and  a  mouth  speaking  great 
things.  ....  I  beheld  then  because  of  the  voice  of  the  great 
words  which  the  horn  spake :  I  beheld  even  till  the  beast 
was  slain^  and  his  body  destroyed  and  given  to  the  burning 
flame.  [Then  would  I  know  the  truth  of]  the  ten  horns  that 
were  in  nis  head,  and  of  the  other  which  came  up  and  before 
whom  three  fell ;  even  of  that  horn  that  had  eyes,  and  a  mouth 
that  spake  very  great  things,  whose  look  was  more  stout  than 
his  feUows.  I  ^held,  and  the  same  horn  made  war  with  the 
saints,  and  prevailed  against  them,  etc.  . .  .  And  another  [kingl 
ahaU  rise  after  them ;  and  he  shall  be  diverse  from  the  first,  and 
he  shall  subdue  three  kings.  And  he  shall  speak  great  woids 
against  the  most  High,  and  shall  wear  out  the  saints  of  the  most 
lugh,  and  think  to  change  times  and  laws ;  and  they  shall  be 
given  into  his  hand  until  a  time  and  times  and  the  dividing  of 
time.  But  the  judgment  shall  sit,  and  they  shall  take  away 
his  dominion  to  consume  and  to  destroy  it  unto  the  end''  (vii. 
8, 11,  20,  21,  24-26). 

''And  out  of  one  of  them  came  forth  a  little  horn,  which 
waxed  exceeding  great,  toward  the  south,  and  toward  the  east, 
and  toward  the  pleasant  land.  And  it  waxed  great,  even  to  the 
host  of  heaven ;  and  it  cast  down  some  of  the  host  and  of  the 
stars  to  the  ground,  and  stamped  upon  them.  Yea,  he  magni* 
fied  himself  even  to  the  prince  of  the  host,  and  by  him  the  daily 
sacrifice  was  taken  away,  and  the  place  of  his  sanctuary  was  cast 
down.  And  an  host  was  given  him  against  the  daily  sacrifice 
by  reason  of  transgression,  and  it  cast  down  the  truth  to  the 
ground ;  and  it  practised  and  prospered.  ....  Now  that  being 
broke  whereas  four  stood  up  for  it,  four  kingdoms  shall  stand  up 
out  of  the  nation,  but  not  m  his  power.  And  in  the  latter  time 
of  their  kingdom,  when  the  transgressors  are  come  to  the  full,  a 
king  of  fierce  countenance  and  understanding  dark  sentences 
shall  stand  up.  And  his  power  shall  be  mighty,  but  not  by  his 
own  power :  and  he  shall  destroy  wonderfully,  and  shall  prosper 
and  practice,  and  shall  destroy  the  mighty  and  the  holy  people. 
And  through  his  policy  also  he  shall  cause  craft  to  prosper  in 
his  hand ;  and  he  shall  magnify  himself  in  his  heart,  and  by 
peace  shall  destroy  many ;  he  shall  also  stand  up  against  the 
prince  of  princes ;  but  he  shall  be  broken  without  hand''  (viii. 
9-12,  22-26). 

''  And  in  his  estate  shall  stand  up  a  vile  person,  to  whom 
they  shall  not  give  the  honour  of  the  kingdom :  but  he  shall 
come  in  peaceably,  and  obtain  the  kingdom  by  flatteries.  And 
with  the  arms  oi  a  flood  shall  they  he  overflown  fix>m  before 
him,  and  shall  .be  broken ;  yea,  also  the  prince  of*  the  covenant. 
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And  after  the  league  made  with  him  he  shall  work  deceitfully  : 
for  he  shall  come  up,  and  shall  become  strong  with  a  small 
people.  He  shall  enter  peaceably  even  upon  the  fattest  places 
of  the  province  ;  and  he  shall  do  that  which  his  fathers  have  not 
done,  nor  his  fathers'  fathers ;  he  shall  scatter  among  them  the 
prey,  and  spoil,  and  riches :  yea,  and  he  shall  forecast  his  de- 
vices against  the  strongholds,  even  for  a  time.  And  he  shall 
stir  up  his  power  and  his  courage  against  the  king  of  the  south 
with  a  great  army ;  and  the  king  of  the  south  shall  be  stirred 
tip  to  battle  with  a  very  great  and  mighty  army ;  but  he  shall 
not  stand :  for  they  shall  forecast  devices  against  him.  Yea, 
they  that  feed  of  the  portion  of  his  meat  shall  destroy  him,  and 
his  army  shall  overflow :  and  many  shall  fall  down  slain,''  etc. 
(xi.  21,  etc.). 

These  three  descriptions  refer  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The 
third  is  the  most  minute  and  historical,  delineating  his  progress 
and  expeditions  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  mistaken.  Hence  it  is 
commonly  admitted  that  all  belong  to  the  same  person.  Auber- 
len  indeed  denies  that  the  individual  pourtrayed  in  the  seventh 
chapter  is  Antiochus,  and  applies  the  description  to  Antichrist 
who  has  not  vet  appeared.  It  does  not  in  his  opinion  relate  to 
the  Jewish  Antichrist,  as  he  call  Epiphanes,  but  to  the  proper 
Antichrist,  who  is  still  foture«  Nothing  can  be  weaker  than 
the  arguments  adduced  for  this  purpose  ;  such  as  the  monotony 
and  repetition  assigned  to  the  book  by  the  uniform  system  of 
interpretation ;  the  fact  that  the  seventh  chapter  is  in  Chaldee, 
the  eighth  in  Hebrew,  shewing  that  the  fcN^mer  belongs  to  the 
first  part  of  the  book,  the  latter  to  the  second ;  and  therefore 
that  both  visions  should  not  be  explained  alike.  But  the  iden- 
tity is  too  strongly  marked  to  be  easily  effiu^.  The  only 
diversity  is  in  its  being  said  that  the  little  horn  comes  up 
between  the  ten  horns  of  the  fourth  beast  in  vii.  8 ;  whereas  in 
viii.  8  the  little  horn  springs  up  out  of  one  of  the  four  notable 
horns  that  grew  instead  of  the  great  horn  which  was  broken. 
But  this  is  a  small  difference,  and  is  consistent  with  identity. 
One  and  the  same  thing  is  lodged  at  in  various  points  of  view, 
and  so  represented  variously-  Not  only  is  the  portrait  substan- 
tially the  same  in  the  three  chapters,  but  the  time  during  which 
^  the  saints  should  be  given  up  into  the  power  of  the  little  horn 
is  the  same.  In  viii.  14  it  is  2,300  days  or  evening-mornings, 
i.e.,  1,150  days.  In  vii.  25,  time,  times,  and  half  a  time  is  also 
3|  years.     In  xii.  7  the  period  is  the  same. 

Bishop  Newton  makes  the  littie  horn  of  the  seventh  chapter 
the  pope  of  Home  or  Antichrist;  and  the  little  horn  of  the 
eighth  chapter,  the  Roman  temporal  power.^    This  is  incon- 

i  Diisertatioiui  on  the  F»>pbecie8|  xLr,  and  zr. 
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sistent  and  incorrect.  Antichrist  is  not  the  pope.  And  surely 
the  Eoman  temporal  power  lasted  more  than  1,150  days  (viii. 
14).  To  say  that  days  are  years  is  to  confound  plain  language. 
In  prophecy,  as  elsewhere,  days  are  nothing  hut  days,  except 
the  contrary  be  specified.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  rejects  the  appu- 
cation  of  the  little  horn  in  both  to  Antiochus,  and  refers  the 
former  to  the  Pope.  When  the  bishop  asserts  that  the  little 
horn  continued  to  reign  till  the  second  coming  of  CSxrist  in 

S'oiT  (vii.  21,  22,  26),  whereas  Antiochus  died  about  164  B.C., 
e  kind  of  arguments  on  which  he  rested  is  apparent.  Nothing 
shews  a  greater  misapprehension  of  the  meanmg.  It  is  both 
inconsistent  and  incorrect  to  interpret  the  little  horns  in  chaps, 
vii.  and  yiii.  difierently.  Todd  has  conyincingly  proyed  their 
identity  by  enumerating  their  characteristic  features,  and  point- 
ing out  the  marks  of  correspondence  between  them  ;^  and  Birks, 
in  trying  to  answer  him,  has  only  shewn  his  use  of  feeble  logic 
and  yituperative  lanffus^ge.^  Todd  has  rightly  peroeiyed  that 
the  wilful  king  of  the  eleyenth  chapter  is  identical  with  the 
little  horns  of  the  beast  and  the  goat  (yii.  and  yiii.),  and  has 
shewn  by  a  comparison  of  the  three  prophecies  that  the  same 
character  and  actions  are  ascribed  to  the  king  in  them  alL^ 

IX.  The  SEyENTY  weeks. — Chap.  ix.  24-27.  The  prophecy 
of  the  seyenty  weeks  in  the  ninth  chapter  is  difficult.  Hence 
books  and  dissertations  haye  been  written  upon  it,  almost  in- 
numerable. We  shall  inve  a  correct  translation,  and  subjoin 
a  brief  commentary.  "  Seventjr  sevens  are  determined  n>>n 
thy  people  and  upon  thy  holy  city  to  accomplish  the  apostasy 
and  to  fill  up  the  sins,  and  to  expiate  iniquity  and  to  bring 
in  eyerlasting  righteousness,  and  to  seal  up  yision  and  prophet, 
and  to  anoint  a  most  holy  place.  Know  therefore  and  under- 
stand, from  the  going  forth  of  the  word  to  build  Jerusalem 
again  till  an  anointed  one,  a  prince,  shall  be  seyen  weeks ;  and 
for  threescore  and  two  weeks  will  it  be  rebuilt  with  streets  and 
ditches,  yet  in  distressful  times.  And  after  the  threescore  and 
two  weeks  shaU  an  anointed  one  be  cut  off,  and  haye  no  succes- 
sor ;  and  the  people  of  a  prince  that  shall  come  shall  destroy  the 
city  and  sanctuary,  and  his  end  will  be  in  the  flood ;  and  yet 
till  the  end  continues  war,  desolations  decreed.  And  he  shall 
confirm  the  coyenant  with  many  for  one  week ;  and  the  half  of 
the  week  will  put  a  stop  to  the  sacrifice  and  oblation ;  and  upon 
the  wing  of  abominations  (comes)  the  desolator,  eyen  to  the 
oompletion :  then  shall  the  decreed  destruction  be  poured  oUt  on 
the  waster." 

>  Dtseoanes  on  the  Propbedes  relating  to  AnticbriBt,  p.  100,  et  seqq. 

*  Fint  elements  of  Sacred  Prophecy,  p.  119,  et  Be<|q. 

*  Discoiuwei  on  the  Prophecies  relatuig  to  Antichrut,  p.  147,  et  leqq. 
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Jeremiali  had  predicted  Uiat  the  captivity  in  Babylon  should 
last  seventy  years,  which  muBt  merely  be  a  round  number,  not 
an  exact  one.  The  period  ended  with  the  downfall  of  Babylon^ 
and  the  proclamation  of  Cyrus  to  the  Jews  allowing  them  to 
return.  But  Jeremiah  and  the  Deutero-Isaiah  had  prophesied 
glorious  things  in  connection  with  the  restoration  of  toe  ci^ 
and  temple.  The  people  were  then  to  serve  Jehovah  with 
loyalty^  and  the  Messianic  kingdom  was  to  be  set  up  when  the 
Lord  should  fulfil  His  gracious  promises  to  them,  and  they 
should  reign  prosperously  over  all  peoples  in  peace,  purity,  and 
blessedness.  Such  ideal  delineations  of  the  return  and  its  con- 
sequences raised  high  hopes  in  the  breasts  of  ihe  pious — hopes 
which  were  doomed  to  suffer  disappointment,  because  the  fullness 
of  prosperity  predicted  was  not  realised.  The  restoration  of  the 
state  was  a  poor  event  when  looked  at  in  the  glowing  light 
of  the  poetical  features  with  which  prophecy  had  invested  it. 
Hence  the  idea  naturally  arose  in  the  mindB  of  such  as  took 
prophecy  literally y  and  the  inspiration  of  the  seers  as  infallibly 
correct,  that  the  true  fulfilment  had  not  taken  place.  They 
looked  therefore  for  a  future  period ;  and  considered  what  the 
seventy  years  were  intended  to  mean.  The  interpretation  of 
seceniy  years  proper  now  appeared  to  them  incorrect.  The 
seventy  they  thought  must  be  otherwise  understood.  Accord- 
ingly the  angel  Grabriel  gives  Daniel  to  understand  that  they 
are  seventy  sevens  or  tpeeks,  seventy  tceeks  of  years.  So  many 
periods  were  to  elapse  till  the  commencement  of  the  Messianic 
time  when  God  should  remote  all  the  guilt  of  his  people,  and 
fulfil  all  the  promises  of  blessing  to  them,  in  their  widest  sense. 
The  prophecy  here  put  into  the  mouth  of  Gabriel  has  respect  to 
the  seventy  vears  of  Jeremiah,  and  is  intended  to  reveal  to 
Daniel  what  ne  had  been  searching  into — ^the  end  of  the  desola* 
tions  of  Jerusalem.  The  seer  wishes  to  know  when  oppression 
should  cease  and  deliverance  begin. 

Seventy  weeks  of  years,  it  is  said,  are  the  appointed  time  for 
allowing  the  sinfulness  of  the  people  to  come  to  the  full,  when 
it  should  be  for  ever  blotted  out  and  everlasting  salvation  intro- 
duced. So  lon^  a  period  is  needed  to  confirm  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah  relative  to  the  seventy  years'  captivity.  It  is 
all  but  universally  admitted,  that  seventy  weeks  of  years  is 
meant ;  so  that  Hooper's  mystical  reduction  of  the  periods 
(63x7=371  yrs.),  must  be  rejected.  "We  admit,  with  this  com- 
mentator, that  the  original  expresses  simply  hebdomads;  but  we 
maintain  that  they  consist  of  years}    What  is  the  meaning  of 

.D^K^D  B^b  nBfp7\^    Many  take  it  to  refer  to  the  person  of 

^  The  BraphedM  of  Danul  ooUated  oad  expounded,  p.  9. 
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Messiah.  So  proba^  our  translators,  after  the  Yulgate,  Syriac, 
and  Luther.  The  H!ebrew  will  not  admit  of  this.  *^  Christ/' 
says  Hengstenberg,  ^'  is  here  represented  as  a  most  holy  thin^." 
And  affain,  "  Christ  may  quite  appropriately  be  designated  a 
Holy  of  Holies."^  This  is  contrary  to  usage  and  natural  exe- 
gesis. Where  is  the  person  of  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament 
treated  as  a  thing?  Is  the  Messiah  regarded  in  this  light  by 
any  Hebrew  prophet  or  poet  P  He  is  not.  And  we  may  safely 
say  that  he  could  not,  without  lessening  his  dignity  in  the  eyes 
of  the  writers.  Nor  can  we  explain  it  with  Auberlen  of  the 
Messiah  and  his  churchy  because  that  would  have  been  unin- 
telligible to  the  first  readers.  The  only  natural  sense  is  that 
which  refers  the  words  to  the  re-dedication  of  the  temple  on 
mount  Zion.  The  sanctuary  was  desolate,  and  needed  to  be 
restored.  Had  Daniel  lived  at  the  end  of  the  captivity  and 
received  the  present  vision,  surely  the  restoration  of  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Jehovah  would  have  been  predicted  before  the  Mes- 
sianic salvation,  or  at  least  in  connexion  with  it.  The  Messiah's 
person  would  not  have  come  in  place  of  this,  as  the  thing  first 
announced  at  the  close  of  the  captivity.  In  other  visions  of  the 
book,  the  commencement  of  the  Messianic  salvation  is  attached 
to  the  oppression  of  the  people  by  Antiochus,  and  his  putting  a 
stop  to  the  worship  of  Jenovah  ;  we  may  therefore  presume  that 
the  same  representation  substantially  is  given  in  this  passage ; 
and  that  the  re-dedication  of  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,  which 
had  been  profaned  by  Antiochus,  is  meant.  Every  view  of  the 
verse  we  can  take  is  opposed  to  the  interpretation  so  strenuously 
advocated  by  Hengstenberg,  Havemick,  and  Keil,  that  it  refers 
to  the  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christy  his  death,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple.  The  twenty-fifth  verse  is 
certainly  inconsistent  with  it.  This  verse  is  differently  divided. 
Our  English  translation  terminates  the  first  half  of  it  with 
**  threescore  and  two  weeks,"  so  that  seven  weeks  and  sixty-two 
weeks  are  mentioned  together  as  if  they  made  up  one  number, 
viz.  sixty-nine  weeks.  According  to  this  division,  which  is  that 
also  of  the  Yulgate,  Luther,  Hengstenberi?,  Havemick,  and 
Auberlen,  the  restoration  and  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  do  not 
refer  to  the  seven  weeks,  but  to  the  seven  and  sixty-two  together; 
which  is  an  idea  repudiated  by  Hengstenberg  and  his  orthodox 
brethren.  And  there  is  apparently  no  reason  for  severing  sixty- 
nine  weeks  into  seven  and  sixty-two.  If  the  seven  were  of  any 
importance,  the  case  would  be  different ;  but  no  significance 
befonfifs  to  them.  Besides,  according  to  this  division,  we  should 
have  m  the  twenty-sixth  verse,  *'  after  sixty-nine  weeks  shall  an 

1  Christology,  EngUih  renioii,  aeoond  editkn,  toL  iiL,  pp.  128, 124. 
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anointed  one  be  cut  oS,"  etc.,  because  the  seven  and  sixty-two 
make  up  one  period.  And  Beichel  pertinently  remarks,  that/ 
the  copulative  1  should  precede  ^^Z^J^,  if  the  latter  begins  the 
second  division  of  the  verse.^  The  Masoretic  punctuation  appears 
to  us  right,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  adopted.  According  to  it, 
D^VD^  begins  the  second  hemistich ;  and  the  two  numbers  seven 

and  sixty-two  belong  to  different  divisions.  Hengstenberg  lays 
great  stress  on  the  accents  as  determining  the  division  of  the 
twenty-fourth  verse.  "  Instead  of  dividing  the  verse  into  two 
halves  of  three  clauses  each,  there  are  many  who  divide  it  into 
three  parts  of  two  clauses  each:  but  the  accents  are  decisive 
against  this.''  By  the  same  method  of  reasoning,  the  accents 
are  decisive  against  Hengstenberg's  division  of  the  twenty-fifth 
verse.  In  the  latter  case,  he  tries  to  explain  athnach  away, 
because  it  did  not  suit  his  purpose. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  ^l^'*!^    According  to  Haver- 
nick  and  many  others  it  denotes  the  decree  of  the  Persian  king 
Artaxerxes  Loiigimanus,  in  which  he  granted  permission  to 
Nehemiah  to  go  to  Jerusalem   (Nehem.  ii.)     Hengstenberg's 
view  that  the  word  means  a  decree  from  God  or  from  the  hea- 
venly council  amounts  to  the  same,  because  that  decree  was  real- 
ised in  the  edict  of  the  Persian  monarch.     It  matters  little 
whether  it  be  dated  from  Artaxerxes's  twentieth  year  (Nehem. 
ii.),  as  Hengstenberg  contends ;  or  from  his  seventh  year,  when 
Ezra  set  out  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  as  Auberlen  believes. 
But  the  letters  of  Artaxerxes  have  nothing  in  them  about  re- 
building the  dty.     The  permission  granted  to  Ezra  relates  solely 
to  the  temple  and  its  service ;  that  to  Nehemiah  has  respect  to 
the  gates  of  the  fortress,  the  walls,  and  his  own  house.     The 
city  was  already  inhabited  and  extensively  rebuilt  before  the 
twentieth  year  of  Cyrus.     Thus  Haggai  reproaches  them  with 
living  in  ceiled  houses  themselves,  while  they  neglected  the 
building  of  God's  house  (i.  4).     We  learn  also  from  the  letter 
addressed  to  the  king  by  Behum  the  chancellor,  Shimshai  the 
scribe,  and  others,  that  the  Jews  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
obtain  the  royal  permission  to  rebuild  the  city.     At  that  time, 
which  was  before  Nehemiah  and  perhaps  even  Ezra  arrived, 
they  say  that  the  Jews  had  come  to  J  erusalem  and  were  building 
the  rebellious  and  bad  city,  setting  up  its  walls  and  joining  the 
foundations  (Ezra  iv.  12).     This  shews  that  they  thought  the 
king's  permission  imnecessary  for  rebuilding  the  walls  them- 
selves.    Had  Daniel  received  the  vision  at  the  end  of  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  the  terminm  a  quo  for  rebuilding  the  city  would 
have  been  Cyrus's  decree,  or  the  divine  decree  realised  in  him, 

>  Stndien  and  Kritiken  for  1868,  p.  741. 
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for  this  agrees  witli  Is.  xlv.  13;  but  Artaxerxes's  edicts  are 
remote  from  the  point.  Why  should  Cyrus  and  the  return  from 
captivity  be  omitted  by  a  seer  at  that  supposed  time  ?  Daniel 
had  been  searching  for  the  termination  of  the  seventy  years  of 
Jeremiah^  to  comfort  himself  and  countrymen  under  their  oppres-* 
sion ;  how  could  a  remote  terminus  a  quo  of  the  years  give  light 
or  consolation,  when  neither  he  nor  his  readers  knew  the- period 
that  was  to  elapse  till  then  P  How  far  distant  it  was  they  were 
not  informed  by  the  angel.  The  most  natural  reference  of  ^*^ 
is  to  the  fcord  of  Jehovah  in  the  second  verse  (ix.),  or  the  pro- 
phetic word  relating  to  the  seventy  years  of  which  Daniel  was 
wishing  an  explanation.  The  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  referred 
to  in  the  ^*1  date,  according  to  the  vision,  from  the  beginning 

of  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem.     The  seventy  years  were  to  elapse 
until  the  ruins  of  the  city  should  be  removed.     The  words 
^^^^  rt^B^  mean  Cjrrus,  who  is  called  H^?^  in  Is.  xlv.  1,  not 
Joshua  the  high  priest.     Hengstenbers'  renders  the  words  "  an 
anointed  one,  a  prince,''  asserting  that  Daniel  purposely  selected 
the  more  indefinite  expression ;  and  instead  of  speaking  of  the 
anointed  one,  the  prince   (xar   i^o)(^v),  merely  spoke  of  an 
anointed  one,  a  prince.^     This  is  arbitranr  assumption.     Had 
the  Messiah  been  intended,  H^ti^tp  would  have  had  the  article 
prefixed.     Thus  the  first  division  of  the  seventy  weeks,  viz. 
seven,  reaches  till  Cyrus.      It  begins  with  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans.     The  second  division,  viz.  sixty- 
two  weeks,  begins  where  the  first  ends,  with  Cyrus's  permission 
to  the  Jews  to  return  home,  and  reaches  to  a  week  before  the 
termination  of  the  seventy.     It  includes  the  sixty-ninth  week. 
The  numbers  in  question  are  to  be  taken  as  round  numbers,  after 
the  manner  of  ocripture.     From  588  B.C.,  the  year  in  which 
Jerusalem  was  taken  and  destroyed,  till  Cjrrus's  decree  536  B.C., 
is  51  years,  equivalent  to  the  week  of  years,  the  first  seven, 
which  is  exactly  49  years,  but  is  more  correctly  given  by  seven 
than  by  six  or  eight.     It  is  a  specimen  of  perverted  interpreta- 
tion to  refer  the  first  hemistich  of  the  twenty- fifth  verse,  with 
Delitzsch,  to  the  final  rebuilding  and  restoration  of  Jerusalem, 
or  the  Messianic  theocracy ;  and  the  second  hemistich  to  a  prior 
and  literal  rebuilding  preceding  the  other.     Thus  the  latter  is  a 
partial,  the  former  a  complete,  mlfilment  of  the  prophecy.*    Vio- 
lent transpositions  of  this  nature  should  be  avoided.     It  is  clear 
enough  that  both  hemistichs  refer  to  the  literal  restoration  of 
Jerusalem. 

Yerse  26.  Here  the  principal  word  is  fVtpt^,  which  cannot  be 
translated  the  Messiah,  because  it  wants  the  article.     Hengsten- 

1  Chiictology,  vol.  iii.,  p.  133.  *  Is  Henog^i  Eno]rklop«Bdie,  s.  t.  Daniel 
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berg,  indeed,  says  that  tlie  article  is  absent  intentionally,  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  whole  prophecy ; 
and  that  it  was  the  more  natural  to  leave  it  so,  because  an  atten- 
tive and  unprejudiced  reader  could  easily  gather  from  the  con- 
text that  an  anointed  one  in  the  twenty*sixth  verse  must  be  the 
anointed  one  of  the  twenty-fifth.  If  the  same, person  were 
intended  by  TV^^  in  both  verses,  the  second  H^^^  must  have 
the  article.  But  the  same  individual  is  not  meant  in  both, 
whether  the  word  mean  Jesus  Christ  or  another.  If  it  mean 
Jesus  Christ  here,  how  could  his  violent  death  be  directly  and 
abruptly  referred  to  before  his  manifestation  in  the  world  P 
Shomd  not  his  appearance  or  advent  be  first  stated?  As  we 
refer  the  sixty-two  weeks  to  the  time  immediately  preceding 
the  tjnranny  of  Antiochus,  the  anointed  one  must  be  a  person  who 
met  with  a  violent  death  about  that  time.  We  identify  him 
with  Seleucus  IV.  Philopator,  son  and  successor  of  Antiochus 
the  great,  who  after  a  twelve  years'  reign  was  cut  off  by  Helio- 
dorus.  This  is  the  view  of  Von  Lengerke,  Maurqr,  Ewald,  and 
Bleek.  But  Eichhom,  Wieseler,  Hitzig,  and  Reichel,  suppose 
that  the  Jewish  high  priest  Onias  III.  is  meant,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  office  in  favour  of  his  brother  Jason,  and  was 

subsequently  murdered  by  Andronicus.  The  clause  \7  ^Vl\  is 
very  obscure.  It  cannot  mean  "  and  not  for  himself,"  as  our 
English  version  renders ;  signifying  ^*  not  for  his  own  sake  so 
much  as  for  the  sake  of  others.''     T^  is  never  interchanged 

with  N7,  as  Hengstenberg  justly  observes.  Hence  the  transla- 
tion must  be  rejected.  It  may  either  denote  "  there  is  none  to 
it,"  t.e.  "  no  anointed  one  to  the  people,"  as  Stendel  and  Hof- 
man  suppose;  or,  ''and  he  has  none,"  Le.  no  son  to  be  his 
successor  on  the  throne,  as  Ewald,  Wieseler,  and  Bleek  think. 
The  explanations  of  Bertholdt,  Rosch,  Von  Lengerke,  and 
Maurer  are  the  same  in  substance.  The  latter  is  favoured  by 
the  fact,  that  the  author  seems  to  have  had  in  view  the  threat- 
ening address  to  Jehoiakim, ''  he  shall  have  none  to  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  David,"  in  Jer.  xxxvi.  30.  Hengstenberg's  exposition 
is  very  far  from  the  mark,  "  and  there  is  no  inheritance  to  him." 
When  he  was  cut  off  he  ceased  to  be  prince  over  Israel.  **  The 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  an  anomted  one  was,  that  he  was 
prince  over  God's  inheritance,  Israel.  This  ceased  to  be  the 
case,  the  rule  of  the  anointed  one  over  his  nation  was  over- 
thrown, when  through  the  guilt  of  that  nation  he  was  violently 
put  to  death."^  We  believe  this  exposition  to  be  contrary  to 
Hengstenberg's  own  ideas  of  the  Messiah,  as  well  as  to  all  cor- 
rect ones  of  his  sufferings*    How  could  his  violent  death  be 

1  Olftristology,  Tol.  iii.,  p..  153.  < 
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regarded  as  a  depriyation  of  rights  essentially  belonging  to  him 
as  a  prince^  caused  by  a  goilty  people  P  He  suffered  unjustly. 
According  to  Hengstenberg,  he  was  both  God  and  man.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  cease  to  be  a  prince.  Death  could  not 
deprive  him  of  that  dignity ;  else  his  enemies  really  triumphed 
oyer  him.  How  could  they  triumph  oyer  a  being  who  was 
truly  God,  or  deprive  him  or  what  was  an  essential  prerogative  P 
They  might  «ay,  "we  have  no  king  but  CaBsar ;"  but  Christ  is 
king  notwithstanding,  and  king  for  ever,  both  over  his  enemies 
and  friends.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  took  possession  of  the  throne 
vacant  by  the  death  of  his  orother.  He  is  called  the  prince  tcho 
comes  in  place  of  the  murdered  one.  Those  who  refer  the  verse 
to  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Bomans,  refer  the  prince  that  comes  either  to  Titus  or  to  Christ. 
The  former  is  liable  to  the  objection  that  Titus  was  not  a  prince 
at  the  Messiah's  death ;  the  latter  that  the  Roman  people  cannot* 
be  properly  called  Christ's  people  even  in  the  sense  that  he  sent 
them  to  execute  judgment  upon  the  city.  The  people  of  the 
prince  who  comes  to  the  throne  of  the  anointed  King  who  was 
cut  off  by  a  violent  death,  are  the  army  of  Antiochus,  who 
destroy  the  city  and  sanctuary.  The  most  natural  application 
of  the  suffix  in  IVp^  is  to  the  *l^j)  just  spoken  of;  his  end  will 
be  sudden  and  overwhelming,  as  mih  a  flood*  The  last  clause  of 
the  verse  runs,  "  and  yet  war,  the  decreed  desolations,  continues 
till  the  end  (of  the  seventy  weeks)."  Though  sudden  destruc- 
tion overtakes  Antiochus,  the  desolating  war  will  continue  to  the 
expiration  of  the  fiiU  time. 

Ver.  27.  "  And  he  shall  confirm  the  covenant  with  many  for 
one  week :  and  in  the  midst  of  the  week  he  shall  cause  the 
sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to  cease,  and  for  the  overspreading  of 
abominations  he  shall  make  it  desolate,  even  untu  the  con- 
summation, and  that  determined  shall  be  poured  upon  the 
desolate."  Here  it  is  apparent  that  the  one  week  is  the  last  of 
the  seventy.  The  confirming  a  covenant  with  many  of  the 
Jewish  people  refers  to  the  fact  that,  at  the  first  invasion  of 
Judea  by  ^tiochus,  many  Jews  connected  themselves  with  that 
kiug,  from  their  attachment  to  Grecian  manners  and  culture. 
The  Grecising  party  were  in  league  with  the  despot  for  a  time, 
here  designated  roundly  as  a  week.  The  word  ^VH  ^<^^  ^^^ 
mean  the  middle  of  a  week,  as  Hofmann  rightly  observes,^  but 
the  space  oi  half  a  week,  of  the  seventieth,  not  the  sixty-third, 
f .«.,  three  and  a  half  years,  Antiochus  put  a  stop  to  tne  wor- 
shm  of  Jehovah  in  the  temple  for  that  time.  The  last  hemi- 
sticli  of  the  verse  is  difficult  as  far  as  the  separate  words  and 

1  Die  VwiwftgnUg  nnd  StfOllimg,  enle  Hilfte^  p.  806. 
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conBtruction  are  concerned,  though  the  general  sense  is  appa- 
rent. It  refers  to  the  profanation  of  the  temple  by  the  setting 
up  of  idolatrous  things  in  it,  especially  a^  altar,  on  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering,  for  sacrificing  to  idols.  This  is  the  abomination 
of  the  destroyer,  which  is  also  alluded  to  in  xi.  31,  xii.  11. 
The  yerse  ends  with  the  destruction  of  the  desolator  Epiphanes. 
The  subject  to  the  verb  *!|P\R  is  nyiHJV     With  Havernick  and 

Auberlen  the  word  should  not  be  taken  impersonally  it  shall  be 
poured  down  upon,  ue.,  the  curse.  Ewald  renders,  "  and  that  too 
on  account  of  the  fearful  climax  of  abominations ;"  D^^j^  M^ 
the  acme  or  extremity  of  abominations,  their  highest  point ;  but 
we  agree  with  Bleek  in  thinking  that  the  term  M^  can  only  be 

applied  to  the  extremity  of  an  object,  not  to  the  extreme  point 
or  neight  of  a  thing  wmch  is  not  physical.  Hengstenberg  trans- 
lates, '^  and  oyer  the  abomination  pmnade  (the  pinnacle  of  the 
temple  desecrated  by  abomination)  comes  the  waster.^'  Beichel 
renders,  "  with  the  wings  of  abomination  comes  a  waster/'  in 
which  case  the  dual,  not  the  singular,  should  be  found.  Yon 
Lengerke  and  Maurer  translate,  ''and  oyer  the  abomination 
battlement  comes  the  waster."  Wieseler,  "  and  that  on  account 
of  the  wasting  bird  of  abomination,"  referring  to  the  eagle  as 
the  attribute  of  Olympian  Joye,  to  whom  Epiphanes  dedicated 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Hofmann,  "  and  that  oyer  a  destroy- 
ing idol-coyering,"  referring  to  the  coyering  of  the  idolatrous 
altar.  Hitzi^  has, ''  and  on  the  abomination  of  horror."  Auber- 
len makes  a  long  strae^gling  sentence  which  is  peculiarly  inap- 
propriate for  a  conclusion,  as  Heng^stenberg  well  remarks.  ''And 
for  the  devastating  climax  of  abominations,  and  indeed  that 
which  is  determined,  it  will  drip  over  that  which  is  laid  deso- 
late.". Stuart  renders,  "and  a  waster  shall  be  oyei:  a  winged 
fowl  of  abominations,"  referring  to  the  statue  of  Jupiter  with 
its  winded  symbolical  bird.  Where  did  he  learn  that  the  statue 
set  up  by  Antiochus  had  that  symbol  P  The  literal  and  most 
correct  translation  is,  "and  upon  the  wing  of  abominations 
(comes)   the  desolator,"   etc.,  i,e.,   on  the  temple  defiled  by 

idolatries  comes  Antiochus.  Bleek,  however,  considers  ^J3"^tf 
by  itself  as  inapplicable  to  the  teim)le,^  though  Ewald  takes  it 
as  equivalent  to  the  to  lepov  of  the  LXX.  He  conjectures  that 
^1^  should  be  read  for  U^pV^  the  mem  at  the  end  having 
been  omitted  by  mistake,  because  of  the  following  word  begin- 
ning with  the  same  letter.  The  sense  would  then  be,  "the 
abominations  of  the  desolator  (come)  upon  the  temple."  Heng- 
stenberg and  his  school  take  ^^S^  ^yn  to  denote  "  the  middle 

>  In  the  Jahrbiicher  fiir  deatsche  Theologie,  vol.  y.  p.  94. 
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of  the  week/^  and  refer  it  to  the  time  of  Christ's  death.  Jesus's 
public  ministry  lasted  till  the  middle  of  the  week,  or  three  and  a 
half  years.  But  according  to  the  same  system  of  interpretation, 
the  Messiah  is  cut  off  after  the  sixty-nine  weeks  (yer.  26),  or  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seyentieth,  not  in  the  middle  of  it.  And 
how  can  the  dose  of  the  seyenty  weeks'  sore  yisitation  of  the 
Jewish  people  be  put  three  and  a  half  years  or  half  a  week  aftelr 
Christ's  death  ?  In  all  other  parts  of  the  book,  the  putting  a 
stop  to  the  daily  sacrifice  and  oblation  is  represented  as  the 
yicious  procedure  of  an  enemy  to  God  and  his  people,  which 
should  cease  on  the  introduction  of  the  Messianic  deliyerance. 
The  worship  impiously  preyented  for  a  time,  was  to  be  restored, 
and  the  sanctuary  cleansed.  The  consolation  held  out  to  his 
countrymen  by  the  seer  is,  that  the  sacrifice  and  oblation  should 
not  be  always  in  abeyance.  Their  cessation  is  considered  a  sore 
trial.  But  according  to  the  orthodox  yiew,  their  cessatiom  is  a 
good  thins;,  the  fruit  of  Messiah's  better  coyenant  (comp.  yiL  25, 
yiii.  11,  XI.  31,  xii.  11). 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  first  week  reaches  from 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  Cyrus.  The  sixty-two  weeks 
extend  from  Cjrrus  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  last  week 
embraces  the  period  of  Antiochus's  tyranny.  These  numbers 
are  round,  not  exact  ones.  The  sixty-two  weeks  make  434 
years ;  but  so  long  a  time  did  not  elapse  between  Cyrus 
asid  Antiochus.  llie  period  is  considerably  less.  Fifty-two 
weeks  would  haye  been  nearer.  But  there  were  no  dates  for 
the  time  in  any  prior  work.  The  writer  had  no  guide.  He  was 
therefore  free  to  follow  an  inexact  chronology,  in  a  matter  of  no 
real  importance.  He  adopts  sixty-two,  because  he  had  one  to 
take  for  Antiochus's  reign,  which  is  the  nearest  he  could  haye 
for  it  without  diyiding  weeks  into  fractional  parts.  Thus  the 
seyenty  weeks  are  made  up  of  the  successiye  7  +  62  +  1. 

The  main  point  to  be  looked  at  is,  that  the  reckoning  is  not 
by  a  definite  number  of  days,  as  in  the  eighth  and  twelfth  chap- 
ters, but  in  round  numbers  based  on  the  sacred  number  seven, 
haying  special  reference  to  the  seyenty  years  of  Jeremiah.  The 
aymbolical  element  predominates  oyer  the  chronological.  If  the 
seyenty  years  of  Jeremiah  be  a  round  number,  not  an  exact  one, 
we  cannot  reasonably  expect  an  exact  coincidence  in  the  seyenty 
seyens.  The  first  seyen  are  specified  as  so  many  by  themselves 
merely  because  they  remain  after  the  62  +  1  are  substracted 
from  seyenty.* 

We  object  to  the  Messianic  interpretation  that  it  introduces 
singular  disorder  into  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh 
yerses.    The  events  according  to  it  follow  one  another  in  this 

^  See  Beichel,  p.  748,  et  seqq. 
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manner :  the  death  of  Messiali ;  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus ;  the  establishment  of  the  new  covenant ;  the  abolition 
of  the  old  covenant ;  and  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 
We  object  to  it  also,  that  it  does  not  harmonise  well  with  the 
connexion  in  which  the  passage  stands.  The  tenth  and  eleventh 
chapters  may  be  regarded  as  a  fiurther  development  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  eighth ;  for  they  give  a  brief  history  of  the  Persian 
and  Macedonian  dynasties  till  the  death  of  Autiochus  Epiphanes ; 
his  deeds  being  made  especially  prominent.  Thus  xi.  45  cor- 
responds to  viii.  25 :  "  And  he  shall  stir  up  his  power  and  his 
courage  against  the  king  of  the  south  with  a  great  army ;  and 
the  kmg  of  the  south  shall  be  stirred  up  to  battle  with  a  very 
great  and  mighty  army ;  but  he  shall  not  stand :  for  they  shall 
lorecast  devices  against  him''  (xi.  45).  "  And  through  his  policy 
also  he  shall  cause  craft  to  prosper  in  his  hand ;  and  he  shall 
magnify  himself  in  his  heart,  and  by  peace  8haU  destroy  many : 
he  shall  also  stand  up  against  the  prince  of  princes ;  but  he  shall 
be  broken  without  hand"  (viii.  25).  In.  consequence  of  this 
parallelism  between  the  eighth  chapter  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
tenth  with  the  eleventh  on  the  other,  it  is  probable  that  the 
ninth  should  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  eighth  as  the  twelfth 
does  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh.  The  twelfth  chapter  represents 
the  glorification  of  God's  people  in  Messiah's  kingdom  as  conse- 
quent upon  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  the  consum- 
mation of  the  saints'  happiness;  we  may  therefore  expect  the 
ninth  chapter  to  point  to  the  complete  deliverance  of  the  people 
by  the  destruction  of  sin  and  the  establishment  of  an  everlasting 
covenant  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  death  of  Antiochus. 
Daniel  knows  of  but  one  period  of  sorest  distress  to  the  church 
of  God,  which  precedes  their  final  deliverance :  that  is  the  time 
of  Antiochus.  But  if  ix.  25-27  be  explained  of  the  time  and 
death  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  piece  stands  in  an  isolated  position. 
It  differs  in  that  case  both  from  what  precedes  and  follows.  If 
it  be  referred  to  Antiochus,  it  forms  a  supplement  to  the  eighth 
chapter,  corresponding  to  the  sequel  of  the  prophecy  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  chapters,  given  in  the  twelfth.^ 

We  do  not  believe  with  many,  that  the  seven  weeks  should  be 
disposed  of  apart  from  the  seventy,  but  take  them  as  a  portion  of 
the  whole  number.  With  some  truth  Hengstenberg  remarks 
that  Lengerke,  Wieseler,  Hofmann,  Hitzig,  and  others  are  ready 
to  sacrifice  everything  to  get  rid  of  these  seven,  that  they 
may  have  only  sixty-three  to  dispose  of.  Hitzig  places  them 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixty-two,  and  as  a  part  of  them  ;  Wieseler 
at  the  end  of  the  sixty-three ;  but  Hofmann  makes  them  entirely 

1  See  Reichel  in  the  Studien  und  Kritikeii  for  1858,  pp.  739,  740, 
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distinct,  referring  them  to  a  period  separated  from  the  sixty- 
three  by  thousands  of  years.  We  think  it  yery  improbable  that 
though  mentioned  before,  they  should  be  put  after,  the  sixty- 
three.  It  is  most  naturEil  to  take  them  as  the  ^rst  part  of  the 
seventy,  since  they  are  named  ^r«^.  Whether  the  end  of  them 
and  of  the  seventy  is  supposed  to  coincide  or  not,  we  cannot 
make  them  succeed  the  sixty-three.  DeHtzsch,  who  seems  to 
follow  Hofinann,  thinks  that  a  comparison  of  the  twenty-fourth 
and  twenty-seventh  verses  shews  that  the  termination  of  the 
sixty-three  and  sevenly  cannot  coincide,  since  it  is  marked  by 
judgment  on  the  desolator  in  the  latter ;  but  in  the  former  by 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  and  the  finishing  of  transgression. 
He  supposes  that  Uie  seven  were  meant  to  be  an  object  of  search 
{ipewSai)  to  the  faithful,  when  the  thing  predicted  did  not  take 
place  at  the  close  of  the  sixty-three  weeks.  This  is  unsatisfac- 
tory, because  we  find  in  history  the  close  of  the  seven  and  the 
seventy,  which  critics  like  Hofmann  and  Delitzsch  do  not.  The 
only  advantage  which  is  gained  by  separating  the  seven  from 
the  sixty-three  weeks  is,  that  the  calculation  fits  much  better. 
Sixty-two  weeks,  or  434  years,  dated  from  606  or  ^05  b.c.,  come 
down  to  171  or  170  B.C.,  when  the  wicked  conduct  of  Antiochus 
commenced,  the  last  week  reaching  till  his  death,  164  b.c.  But 
though  the  sixty-three  weeks  fill  up  the  required  space  more 
accurately  than  the  seventy,  we  cannot  adopt  the  interpretation 
which  separates  them  and  Uie  seven.  Hofmann,  Wieseler,  and 
Hitzig  in  handling  the  seven,  violate  a  natural  exegesis,  as 
Auberlen  has  shewn. 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  writer  is  made  very  inexact  in  using 
round  and  approximative  numbers,  we  reply  that  the  orthodox 
view  is  exposed  to  inconsistency  in  the  same  region.  The  second 
clause  of  the  twenty-sixth  verse  is  said  to  denote  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  the  Jews  by  the  Romans  under  Titus  for  their 
rejection  of  Messiah,  and  evidently  falls  within  the  seventy 
weeks.  The  Messiah's  death  takes  place  after  the  sixty-ninth 
week.  But  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  did  not 
take  place  till  six  weeks  of  years  after  the  cutting  off  of  Mes- 
siah. Here  there  is  no  exact  regard  to  numbers  in  the  orthodox 
interpretation.  Hengstenberff  appeals  to  Matt.  xxiv.  15  and 
Mark  xiii.  14  for  proof  that  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state 
by  the  Romans  was  here  predicted  by  Danid.  The  quotation 
in  Matt.  xxiv.  15  refers  to  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh 
verses.  In  Mark  the  words  to  j/ridhf  inro  AavirjK  rov  irpoifyrfrov 
are  spurious.  Stuart  thinks  that  there  is  no  prediction,  but  mere 
mmilaritp  of  events.  What  Daniel  described  as  happening  once 
was  about  to  happen  again.  Wieseler's  interpretation  amounts 
to  the  same,  for  it  lays  the  whole  stress  on  Daniel's  manner  qf 
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expression,  not  on  the  thing  expressed.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
meaning  intended.  But  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  modifica- 
tions the  words  of  Christ  respecting  his  second  coming  and  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  underwent  at  the  hantls  of  his  early 
disciples.  It  is  certain  that  they  have  not  been  exactly  reported. 
If  they  have  been  so  reported  in  the  present  instance,  a  current 
interpretation  was  employed  without  correction,  because  it  was 
sufficient  for  the  speaker's  purpose.  No  importance  'attached  to 
its  critical  adjustment.  Jesus  did  not  sanction  its  absolute  cor*- 
redness  by  employing  it  as  it  was. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  view  maintained  by  Hengsten- 
berg  and  his  followers  cannot  stand  on  purely  exegetical  ground. 
It  violates  exegesis  and  probability  at  every  step.  Tet  he  has 
the  boldness  to  wy  that ''  the  theory  which  connects  this  pro- 
phecy with  the  Maccabean  era,  and  the  entire  non-Messianic 
interpretation^  will  continue  false  as  long  as  the  word  of  Christ 
is  true — that  is,  to  all  eternity."^  On  the  contrary,  the  remark- 
able resemblance  between  this  prophecy  and  others  confessedly 
relating  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes  shews  their  subject  to  be 
the  same.  Th«  resemblance  is  not  caused  by  a  misinterpretation, 
as  Hengstenberg  alleges.  The  misinterpretation  is  his  own,  not 
Hofmann's  and  Wieseler's.  What  leads  us  chiefly  to  reject  the 
Messianic  hypothesis  is  the  implied  assumption  that  Daniel,  a 
seer  living  near  the  end  of  the  captivity,  should  project  himself 
into  the  far-distant  future,  without  referring  at  the  outeet  to  the 
deliverance  of  his  countrymen  from  their  state  of  exile  under 
the  Chaldeans.  His  flight  has  thus  no  starting  point  in  the 
present,  or  even  in  the  immediate  future,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  analogy  of  prophecy.  Besides,  a  suflering,  atoning  Messiah 
was  foreign  to  Jewish  conceptions.  He  is  never  so  described  in 
the  Old  Testament.  In  vain  has  Auberlen  expended  ingenuity 
and  ability  in  the  attempt  to  uphold  the  old  view  of  the  book  of 
Daniel :  his  reactionary  procedure  has  been  exposed,  and  his 
arguments  solidly  confuted  by  one  whose  researches,  throwing 
as  they  have  done  much  liffht  on  the  work  before  us,  deserve  all 

{>raise.  Our  lamented  fnend  Bleek,  with  his  catholic,  truth- 
oving  heart,  was  not  removed  from  us  till  he  had  made  his  final 
examination  of  Daniel,  and  refuted  Auberlen,  the  confident 
commentator  of  the  book. 

Dan.  xi.  31,  etc.  It  is  strange  that  interpreters,  who  are 
agreed  in  the  main  respecting  the  preceding  part  of  the  pro- 
phecy, should  differ  widely  m  opinion  from  this  point  and 
onwards.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  An- 
tiochus Epiphanes  is  not  the  subject  as  before.  Some  imder- 
stand  the  passage  partly  of  the  tyranny  of  Antiochus,  and 

^  Ohxutology,  Tol,  iii.  p,  269, 
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partly  of  tbe  great  apostacy  of  the  latter  days,  or  the  days  of 
the  Roman  empire.  Others  apply  it  wholly  to  the  invasion  and 
tjrranny  of  the  Romans,  the  subsequent  corruptions  in  the 
church,  and  alterations  in  the  empire.  Others  again,  to  a  king 
who  is  still  future,  combining  in  nimself  the  attributes  of  blas- 
phemy, infidelity,  and  idolatry.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  critic  who  understands  the  book  that  Antiochus 
alone  is  described.  The  strangeness  of  the  interpretations  put 
upon  the  language  that  it  may  apply  to  some  other  person  or 
thing,  is  sufficient  to  prove  unstable  anv  exegesis  except 
what  results  from  the  Grotian  view  of  tne  book.  Let  us 
take  the  thirty-seventh  and  thirty-eighth  verses: — "Neither 
shall  he  regard  the  Ood  of  his  fathers,  nor  the  desire  of  women, 
nor  regard  any  god:  for  he  shall  magnify  himself  above  all. 
But  in  his  estate  shall  he  honour  the  god  of  forces :  and  a  god 
whom  his  fathers  knew  not  shall  he  honour  with  gold,  and 
silver,  and  with  precious  stones,  and  pleasant  things.^'  Here  it 
is  said  that  he  shall  not  regard  the  gods  of  his  fathers,  ue,  the 
Syrian  deities.  He  exalted  the  Qrecian  deities  instead.  Though 
Antiochus  was  one  of  the  SeleucidsB,  the  writer  glances  here  at 
his  Syrian  origin.  The  true  Ood  is  not  meant  by  the  phrase. 
"  Neither  shall  he  regard  the  desire  of  women,''  viz.  Astarte  the 
Syrian  goddess,  the  symbol  of  the  highest  sexual  desire.  It  is 
absurd  in  Bishop  Newton  to  explain  this  language  of  neglecting 
and  discouraging  marriage,  as  is  done  by  the  Papacy.  The 
thirty-eighth  verse  states  that  he  should  honour  the  god  of  for- 
tresses upon  his  pedestal— -a  god  whom  his  fathers  knew  not 
shall  he  honour  with  gold  and  silver,  with  precious  stones  and 
costly  things.  The  god  of  fortresses  means  Jupiter  Capitolinue, 
The  capitol  was  the  acropolis  of  Rome.  Hence  it  is  used  gene- 
rally for  acropolis;  and  Jupiter  Gapitolinus  is  considered  the 
guardian  deity  of  fortresses  either  by  Antiochus  or  the  author  of 
the  book.  The  statue  of  Jupiter  Gapitolinus  was  elevated  on  a 
pedestal  of  gold  and  ivory  at  Rome ;  and  perhaps  the  same  god  was 
distinguished  by  occupying  a  similar  seat  in  the  splendid  temple 
which  the  tyrant  had  buut  in  Antioch.  It  is  wholly  incorrect 
to  refer  the  word  Mahumtn  (fortresses)  with  Mede,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  Bishop  Newton,  to  the  saints^  guardian  angeb,  etc., 
worshipped  in  the  Latin  Church.  The  thirty-ninth  verse  says 
that  Antiochus  should  proceed  with  the  strongest  holds  accord- 
ing to  their  reo^tion  of  the  strange  god ;  whoever  acknowledged 
him  (the  god)  he  should  increase  with  glory ;  and  he  made  them 
(such  as  acknowledged  his  favourite  deity)  rulers  over  many,  and 
divided  the  land  among  them  for  gain.  This  verse  is  as  much 
misunderstood  by  Mede  and  Newton,  as  the  preceding  ones. 
Chap.  xii.  1,  2 :  ''And  at  that  time  shall  Michael  stand  up, 
VOL.  ni.  16 
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the  great  prince  which  standeth  for  the  children  of  thy  people : 
and  there  shall  be  a  time  of  trouble^  such  as  never  was  since 
there  was  a  nation  even  to  that  same  time :  and  at  that  time  thy 
people  shall  be  delivered,  every  one  that  shall  be  found  written 
in  the  book.  And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the 
earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame 
and  everlasting  contempt/'  Here  it  is  prophesied  by  Daniel 
that  the  judgment  of  the  world  should  begin  at  the  time  of  the 
Syrian  persecution ;  and  that  the  resurrection  should  also  take 
place.  The  kingdom  of  God,  the  object  of  so  much  longing  and 
hope  on  the  part  of  prophets  and  saints,  was  then  to  appear  on 
earth.  The  Messianic  period  was  to  begin.  After  the  doctrine  of 
a  resurrection  had  been  introduced  among  the  Jews  from  eastern 
Magianism  during  the  exile,  as  we  see  from  Ezekiel,  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  view  commonly  taken  of  the  state  after  death  and 
Messiah's  kingdom.  It  was  thought  that  the  best  of  the  de- 
ceased Israelites  would  be  raised,  in  order  to  become  sharers  in 
the  blessings  of  the  new  reign ;  and  that  the  worst  should  also 
rise  to  undergo  exempkry  and  everiasting  punishment.  Thus 
the  resurrection  was  not  supposed  to  be  general.  Only  the  best 
and  most  wicked  were  to  rise-^the  best  of  Israel,  the  worst  of 
the  Israelites  and  heathen.  We  cannot  tell  how  the  writer 
judged  respecting  the  lot  of  the  large  class  intermediate  between 
the  two.  He  may  have  considered  them  deserving  neither  of 
the  joys  nor  punishments  respectively,  of  the  coming  age. 

A.  The  Greek  version. — ^The  Septuagint  traadation  of 
Daniel  was  for  a  long  time  lost,  till  at  last  a  copy  w3B  dis- 
covered in  the  Chigian  Library  at  Rome,  from  which  it  was 
published  by  Simon  de  Magistris  in  a  folio  volume  at  Rome,  a.d. 
1772.  This  text  was  reprinted  by  Michaelis  at  Gottingen,  1773, 
8vo.,  and  1774,  4to. ;  as  also  by  Segaar  at  Utrecht,  1775,  8vo. 
The  latter  is  a  more  critical  and  better  edition  than  either  of 
Michaelis's.  A  much  purer  and  more  complete  text  is  given 
in  the  Syriac-hexaplar  version  of  the  year  616  or  617  a.d.,  from 
a  MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  published  by  Bugati 
at  Milan,  1788,  4to.  This  edition  has  a  Latin  translation,  pre- 
face, and  critical  notes.  The  edition  of  Hahn,  1845,  8vo., 
Leipzig,  takes  Segaar's  as  its  basis,  and  makes  Rreat  use  of  the 

When  this  version  adheres  to  the  Hebrew  text,  it  reaches  con- 
siderable puritjr  and  beauty  of  expression.  But  it  commonly 
departs  from  the  original,  forming  a  paraphrase  rather  than  a 
translation.  It  either  has  larse  additions  to  the  Hebrew,  or 
omissions  and  abbreviations.  Of  additions,  the  prayer  of  Asa- 
rias  and  of  the  three  men  in  the  fiery  furnace  (iii.  25-90)  is 
an  example.     Of  omissions,  iii.  31-33,  viz.,  the  beginning  of 
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Nebucbadnezzar's  edict;  Iv.  3-7,  are  e^ecimens.  In  y.  17-25| 
26*28,  tbe  text  is  considerably  abridged.  In  iii.  ^G'^SO,  the  text 
is  explained  and  dressed  out  with  other  features,  such  as  that 
the  flames  rose  forty-nine  ells  high  out  of  the  oven  (ver.  47), 
that  an  aneel  descended  into  the  oven  (49),  and  that  the  fire 
was  strengthened  by  naphtha,  pitch,  and  other  inflammable  mate- 
rials (46).  Ghap«  y.  1-3  also  yaries  from  the  original;  and 
almost  eyery  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter  presents  deviations. 
Individual  propositions  and  expressions  are  altered  in  i.  11,  17 ; 
li.  8,  11,  28 ;  vii.  6,  8 ;  ix.  25.  How  are  these  variations  ac- 
counted for  S  It  has  been  thought  that  the  Ghaldee  or  Hebrew 
text  has  undergone  various  elaborations  from  different  hands, 
because  traces  of  a  Hebrew  original  have  been  discovered  by 
comparing  Greek  words  with  Aramasan  equivalents.  But  the 
evidence  for  an  Aramaean  original  is  insufficient.     It  is  more 

Srobable  that  the  translator  himself  is  chargeable  with  8ome 
eviations,  because  they  evince  design.  They  were  meant  ta 
render  the  narratives  clearer,  to  introduce  a  better  connection^ 
into  them,  to  soften  what  seemed  exaggerated,  and  to  make  the- 
description  of  miraculous  occurrences  more  graphic.  But  th& 
translator  did  not  make  all  the  alterations  and  additions^  The> 
principal  ones  were  later  and  independent.  They  proceeded 
m>m  different  hands.  Traditions  which  were  being  constantly 
repeated  took  different  shapes  from  different  hands.  When  onco 
written,  others  revised  and  improved  them. 

XI.  Apocbvphal  additions. — ^The  principal  additioiis  are 
three  : — 

1.  The  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  inserted  in  the^thiidchap^ 
ter  between  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  verses.  The 
piece  consists  of  a  prayer,  in  which  the  three  men  who  had  been 
cast  into  the  fiery  furnace  ask  God  to  deliver  then^  and  put  theii^ 
enemies  to  shame  (verses  1-21) ;  a  brief  notice  of  the  &ot  that 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  protected  the  three  from  aU  harm,  not« 
withstanding  the  fearful  flame  which  consumed  the  Ghaldeana 
about  the  oven  (22-26) ;  and  a  song  of  praise  to  God  fxoBi  the 
three  together  (27-67). 

The  position  of  this  piece  is  after  the  psabns,.  in  Iho  form  of 
hymns  ix.  and  x.,  in  the  Ckniex  Alexandrinus»  Fritzsche  thinks^ 
that  the  hymns  were  so  arranged  in  the  old  Latin  version^  since 
they  are  found  in  various  MS.  psalters.  Their  liturgical  use 
caused  this  transposition.  They  often  formed  a  part  of  Uturgies^ 
on  which  account  they  were  both  abridged  axid  enlarged*  The 
most  natural  place  is  after  Dan.  iii.  23. 

Some  have  supposed  the  original  text  to  have  been  Hebrew  or 
Aramaeiani  because  of  its  strong  Hebraisms  (oomp.  8»  11,  13,  16» 

'  Exeget.  Handbuch  zn  den  Apoki7phen«  L,  p.  112. 
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19y  20).  Scliolz  adduces  in  argument  that  the  names  Ananias^ 
Asarias^  and  Misael  are  Hebrew;  and  that  the  words  Bpoav^j 
^^xrxp^y  occur  twice  (41,  45,  44,  48).^  The  Hebrew  names,  how- 
ever, prove  no  more  than  that  the  Jewish  author  knew  the  right 
appellations  of  the  three ;  and  the  two  Qreek  words  stand  in  a 
dinerent  connection  each  time.  A  Hellenist  or  Greek-speaking 
Jew,  whose  style  had  been  largely  formed  by  the  Septuagint, 
oould  surely  write  in  this  manner.  His  diction  must  be  Hebraic 
Hence  we  oelieve,  with  Fritzsche,  that  Qreek  was  the  originaL 
Theodotion's  text  is  merely  a  copy  of  the  LXX.  text  a  little 
altered.  The  alterations  have  been  made  at  different  times.  A 
tabular  view  of  them  is  given  by  Eichhom.' 

It  is  useful  to  compare  the  old  versions  of  this  piece.  The 
old  Latin  and  Yulgaie  are  literal,  from  Theodotion's  text.  The 
Arabic  in  the  London  Polyglott,  from  the  same  source,  is  still 
more  literaL  The  Syriac  in  the  Polyglott  is  free,  and  is  also 
from  Theodotion.  The  Syriac  version  published  by  Bugati  is 
from  the  Hexaplar  LXX. 

Were  the  prayer  of  Asarias  and  the  song  of  the  three  children 
by  the  same  author?  Havemick  and  De  Wette  think  that 
they  proceeded  from  two  persons,  chiefly  because  of  the  contra- 
diction between  the  fourteenth  verse,  which  supposes  the  temple 
and  its  worship  no  longer  to  exist,  and  verses  30,  31,  61,  h% 
where  the  existence  of  both  is  implied.  Fritzsche  conjectures  that 
the  writer  slipped  in  the  part  assumed.  Forgetting  himself  in 
the  fourteenth,  he  proceeds  in  the  fifteenth  to  complain  that 
there  is  no  longer  a  prophet  in  the  nation — a  complaint  which 
suits  his  aum'  time,  but  not  a  time  when  there  was  neither  temple 
nor  worship.  We  agree  with  Havemick  and  De  Wette ;  because 
the  other  view  makes  the  author  exceedingly  thoughtless.  The 
style  of  both  is  certainly  alike ;  but  that  does  not  militate  against 
two  writers. 

2.  The  history  of  Susanna. 

This  piece  has  various  inscriptions ;  such  as,  Susanna,  Daniel^ 
the  Judgment  of  Daniel,  etc.  In  MSS.  it  commonly  stands  before 
the  first  chapter  of  Daniel.  The  old  Latin  and  Arabic  have  it 
so.  But  the  LXX.,  Yulgate,  Complutensian  Polyglott,  and 
Hexaplar-Syriac  put  it  at  the  end,  as  Dan.  xiii. 

It  was  a  subject  of  early  debate  whether  the  narrative  be  his- 
torical or  not.  Julius  Africanus  advanced  several  well-founded 
objections  to  it,  and  Origen  replied.  The  best  arguments  were 
on  the. side  of  the  former;  as  even  the  brief  summary  of  the 
controversy  given  by  Fritzsche  suffices  to  shew.^    The  diffl- 

^  Emleitnng  in  die  heiligen  Schriften,  u.  i.  w.,  toI.  iii.,  pw  520,  et  asqq* 
'  Einleitung  in  die  Apokryphischen  Sohriften,  p.  422,  et  seqq. 
*  Exeget.  Handbuch,  i.,  p.  116,  etieqq. 
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enlties  of  sirpposinff  the  narrative  a  true  history  are  great  The 
marvellouB  is  of  a  kind  to  shew  that  the  writer  of  it  had  a  cer* 
tain  aim.  Eichhom  thinks  that  it  is  a  mere  fable,  and  adduces 
the  moral  in  the  LXX.  (verses  63,  64) :  ''Therefore  were  the 
young  men  favourites  with  the  posterity  of  Jacob  on  account  of 
their  simplicity.  And  let  us  esteem  as  sons  young  men  of  distin^- 
guished  birth.  For  such  shew  their  piety,  and  will  ever  have  a 
ftpirit  of  knowledge  and  understandmff.  Instead  of  this  we 
read  in  Theodotion,  "  from  that  day  forth  was  Daniel  had  in 
great  reputation  in  the  sight  of  the  peopla^'  Both  reflections 
fihew  that  the  writer  or  reviser  looked  on  it  as  true  history. 
Without  concurring  with  Jahn,  who  calls  the  narrative  apar- 
able^  we  believe  tbat  some  truth  lies  at  the  basis  of  it.  A  tradi- 
tional story  supplied  the  writer  with  materials.  Daniel,  how- 
ever, had  nothing  to  do  with  the  facts  related.  He  has  been 
arbitrarily  brought  into  connection  with  them.  Had  he  been 
concerned  in  them  he  must  have  occupied  a  diflerent  position  in 
the  narrative.  Fabulous  traits  have  been  given  to  a  true  story. 
The  foundation  at  least  has  all  the  marks  of  probability. 

After  the  lapse  of  centuries  the  doubts  of  Africanus  respectr- 
ing  the  genuineness  of  the  narrative  were  resumed  by  Protes- 
tants, with  additions.  The  apologetic  tone  of  Origen  was  taken 
up  by  Boman  Catholics.  Eichhom  and  Bertholdt  shewed  the 
true  critical  method  of  dealing  with  the  production.  Moulinie 
and  Scholz  defended  it,  but  without  judgment. 

The  original  is  Greek.  The  Hebraisms  proceed  from  a  Hel- 
lenist, and  no  mistake  in  translation  can  be  shewn.  The  paro- 
nomasias could  not  have  come  from  a  Iranslator  (54,  55, 58,  59). 
Hence  Scholz's  attempt  to  accoimt  for  them,  on  the  hypothesia 
of  their  proceeding  from  a  translator,  is  baseless. 

Theodotion's  text  differs  from  that  of  the  LXX.,  of  which  it 
is  a  revised  form.  It  is  longer,  giving  the  narrative  greater 
probability  and  ooncinnity.  Eichhom  has  collected  most  of  the 
deviations.    In  all  the  CHreek  MSS.  the  text  is  a  mixed  one. 

The  old  Latin  version  follows  the  original  of  Theodotion  very 
closely.  The  Yulgate  and  Arabic  are  also  close  rendering. 
There  are  three  Syriac  versions  of  the  same  text,  that  in  the 
London  Polyslott,  the  Philoxenian  printed  in  the  same  work, 
and  a  third  still  unprinted,  except  the  first  six  verses,  hj  James 
of  Edessa.  The  first  two  treat  the  text  freely,  altenng  and 
enXareing  it  each  in  its  own  way.  But  the  Greek  text  had 
already  received  different  shapes.  The  Philoxenian  translator 
took  ffreater  liberties,  omitting  and  adding  more  particulars. 
Bugati  observes  that  it  mostly  follows  the  Peshito.^    It  is  a 

1  Daniel  seeuodem  editionem  LXX.  intefpretain  ex  tetiaplis  defomptam,  ete., 
pp.  157,  158. 
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revisioa  of  the  Peshito  occasionally  altered  and  enlarged  after 
the  Greek.  The  Hexaplar-Syriac  follows  its  original  very 
closely. 

3.  The  third  piece  is  the  history  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and 
stands  as  the  fourteenth  chapter  in  the  LXX.  Theodotiony 
however,  attached  it  to  that  of  Susanna.  In  the  former  it  has 
the  inscription  '^  out  of  the  prophecy  of  Habakkuk,  son  of  Jesus, 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi/'  This  shews  that  it  was  regarded  as  mrt 
of  a  prophecy  written  by  Habakkuk.  In  the  text  of  the  TjAX. 
the  piece  stands  isolated,  Daniel  appearing  in  it  as  a  priest,  and 
one  very  imperfectly  known.  As  Theodotion  revised  it  with 
the  view  of  appending  it  to  Daniel,  he  omitted  the  inscription. 

The  story  is  fabulous,  having  no  historical  basis.  The  sixth 
chapter  of  Daniel's  book  gave  rise  to  it,  the  design  being  to 
shew  that  Jehovah  is  a  great  and  powerful  God  who  preserved 
his  faithful  servants,  in  contrast  with  the  falsehood  and  decop- 
tion  of  idolatry.  The  book  of  Daniel  is  the  type ;  but  the  copy 
exceeds  the  original  in  giving  prominence  to  everything  con- 
ducive to  the  main  design.  Daniel  could  not  have  destroyed 
the  temple  of  Belus :  according  to  Strabo  and  Arrian,  Xerxes 
did  so.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  great, 
who  wished  to  rebuild  it.  What  is  said  of  the  worship  of 
living  serpents  in  Babylon  is  unwarranted  in  ancient  history 
(ver.  23).  Scholz  refers  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  speaks  of 
large  silver  serpents- which  the  obelisk  of  B.hea  in  the  temple  of 
Bems  had  beside  it.  This,  however,  does  not  shew  the  worship 
of  living  animals. 

The  original  of  the  legend  is  Greek — the  Hebraising  language 
of  a  Hellenist.  The  Greek  text  of  Theodotion  in  MSS.  is  a  mixed 
one.  The  story  in  it  is  improved  in  various  ways,  as  Eichhom  has 
shewn  by  a  careful  collation  of  the  differences  between  them. 

The  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  versions  follow  Theodotion, 
with  a  few  variations.     They  are  literal,  especially  the  Arabic. 

As  to  the  time  and  place  of  these  additions  to  Daniel  in  the 
LXX.,  it  does  not  appear  they  were  known  to  Josephus.  The 
passage  in  his  Antiquities  to  which  some  appeal,^  does  not  prove 
nis  acquaintance  with  them.  The  first  mention  of  Susanna  is 
in  Ignatius's  Epistle  to  the  Magnesians,  and  in  the  Sjrriac 
Epistle,  printed  oy  Wetstein  as  Clement's  of  Rome.  Clement 
wrote,  as  far  as  we  know,  but  one  epistle ;  at  least  only  one  of 
his  is  extant.  But  these  additions  must  have  been  composed 
earlier,  either  in  the  second  or  first  century  before  Christ.  At 
that  time  the  Hellenists  or  Greek-speaking  Jews  cultivated 
literature  and  philosophy ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 

1  Antiqq.  z.  11,  T» 
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pieces  originated  in  Egypt.  They  passed  thence  into  other 
places,  and  were  received  by  many.  In  the  course  of  circula- 
tion they  were  dressed  out  with  additional  particulars,  and 
translate!  into  Aramaean,  of  which  remains  have  been  pointed 
out  by  Delitzsch.^  Some  knowledge  of  them  extended  even 
to  the  Mohammedans ;  at  least  the  miraculous  manner  in  which 
Daniel  was  fed  was  known  to  them.  Havemick  is  wrong  in 
maintaining  that  the  pieces  proceeded  from  the  Alexandrine 
translator. 

Among  the  fathers  they  were  current  in  various  versions 
along  with  the  canonical  l)aniel,  and  came  into  ecclesiastical 
use.     It  is  clear  that  they  were  usually  regarded  as  genuine, 
and  ranked  in  authority  with  the  canonical  writings.     Tne  posi- 
tion they  occupied  in  public  estimation  is  shewn  by  the  way  in 
which  Origen  argues  against  Africanus  in  their  favour.    But 
the  view  of  the  ktter  was  not  without  effect;  for  the  fathers 
generally  were  afterwards  led  to  separate  them  from  the  canon- 
ical portion  of  Daniel's  book,  not  as  inspired  writings  probably, 
but  as  of  less  value  and  auUiority.     They  still  commented  on 
them,  and  used  them  as  homilies.     Apollinaris  and  Eusebius 
rejected  them.     The  cautious  manner  m  which  Jerome  speaks 
01  them,  and  the  place  he  gave  them  in  his  translation,  shews 
his  private  opinion  to  have  been  unfavourable.     ^^  Daniel,  as 
received  among  the  Hebrews,  contains  neither  the  history  of 
Susanna,  nor  tne  hymn  of  the  Three  Children,  nor  the  table 
of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  all  which,  as  they  are  dispersed  through- 
out the  world,  we  have  added  lest  we  should  appear  to  the 
ignorant  to  have  cut  off  a  considerable  part  of  the  book,  trans- 
fixing them  at  the  same  time  with  a  dagger."^    Alber  affirms 
that  Jerome  uses  the  word  fabula  here  in  a  good  sense,  meaning 
a  true  narrative ;  but  the  context  shews  the  reverse,  for  he  is 
speaking  of  apocryphal  fabulcB  contrasted  with  the  canonical 
Scriptures.    Bufinus  was  on  the  orthodox  side.    Theodoret  has 
explained  the  hymn  of  the  three  yoimg  men,  but  omitted  the 
history  of  Susanna  and  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon.     By  a  decree  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  the  church  of  Rome  allows  these  addi- 
tions to  be  of  equal  authority  with  the  rest  of  the  book,  and 
fives  them  the  same  place  as  the  canonical  Scriptures.     The 
rotestant  churches  have  separated  them  from  the  canonical, 
and  regarded  them  as  apocryphal  writings.    Yet  the  Anglican 
and  Lutheran  churches  still  read  them  for  instruction.     Thus 
their  ecclesiastical  use  is  not  debarred. 

'  De  Habacud  propbete  Tita  atqiie  wtate,  p.  31.  '  Proeem.  in  DanieL 
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I.  Author. — ^Hosea  (Hebrew,  VtSHf^ >  mluition ;  LXX.^ ^Slcni ; 
Vulgate,  Osee)  was  the  son  of  Beeri,  an  unknown  citizen  of  the 
kingdom  of  laraaL  So  we  learn  from  the  title  prefixed  to  his 
hooky  i.  1.  Some  Babbie  have  confounded  the  father  with 
Beerah  (1  Chron.  y.  6).  But  the  names  and  persons  are  diffe- 
rent. The  traditional  accounts  relative  to  the  birth-place  of 
Hosea,  in  Bel^noth,  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  are  untrustworthy. 
A  gloss  in  Jerome  has  the  reading  "  Beth-semes/'  for  Belemoth, 
which  Drusius  and  Huet  substitute,  in  Dorotheus,  for  Belemon, 
because  they  consider  the  latter  a  £eilse  reading. 

II.  iKSCBiFnoN. — ^According  to  the  inscription,  Hosea  pro- 
phesied under  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings 
of  Judah,  as  also  under  Jeroboam  II.,  king  of  Israel.     This 

Eeriod  cannot  be  accurately  computed,  because  we  cannot  teU 
ow  lonff  he  began  to  prophesy  before  Uzziah's  death,  and  the 
length  of  time  he  prophesied  under  Hezekiah.  From  the  death 
of  Uzziah  to  the  first  year  of  Hezekiah  was  thirty-two  years. 
Jeroboam  II.  died  before  Uzziah  fourteen  years  at  l^ust  (2  Kings 
xy.  8),  perhaps  many  more,  twenty-six  prooably.  These  twenty- 
six  added  to  the  thirty-two  make  58  for  the  duration  of  Hoeea's 
ministry.  Keil  makes  the  period  65  years ;  Rosenmiiller,  40 ; 
Stuck,  55.  The  reason  of  these  varying  opinions  lies  in  the 
books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  where  the  accounts  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  and  Israel  do  not  always  harmonise  with  one  another 
in  their  chronology.  So  long  a  duration  of  office  as  sixty-fiye 
or  sixty  is  very  improbable.  Yet  the  inscription  may  be  ex- 
plained in  conformity  with  a  period  of  upwards  of  fifty. 

It  is  singular  that  Jeroboam  II.  should  be  the  only  Israelite 
king  mentioned  in  the  inscription,  while  four  kings  of  Judah 
are  specified.  And  the  singularity  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
the  king  of  Israel's  reign  did  not  extend  to  the  death  of  Uzziah. 
Why  are  none  of  the  Israelite  kings  contemporary  with  Jotham, 
Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  specified  P    The  reason  can  hardly  be  that 
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Jeroboam  II.  was  €he  last  king  by  whom  the  Lord  sent  help  to 
his  people  (2  Kings  xiv.  27);  and  his  successors  scarcely  de^ 
served  the  name  of  sovereign.  Dates  do  not  take  into  account 
the  piely  of  kings.  Hence  we  reject  the  explanation  of  Haver* 
nick  and  Stuck/  which  Cocceius  had  given  before.  Nor  does 
Hengstenberg's  argument  suffice  to  justify  the  names  of  these 
sovereigns,  viz.,  that  the  pious  in  Israel  generally,  and  the  pro- 
phets in  particular,  stood  in  an  intimate  relation  to  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  considering  the  separation  both  religious  and  civil  as 
an  apostacy  from  God.^  It  is  nugatory  to  say  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  correct  chronology  that  the  kings  of  both  peoples  should 
be  mentioned.  It  is  equally  nugatory  to  affirm  that  the  title 
meant  to  limit  the  reign  of  Uzziah  by  reference  to  Jeroboam— 
that  it  was  intended  to  give  TJzziah  as  contemporary  with  Jero- 
boam, and  therefore  that  the  terminus  a  quo  was  not  later  than 
783  B.C.  Such  is  not  the  method  of  the  prophetic  iuiscriptions ; 
to  give  kings  out  of  two  kingdoms,  a  king  in  one  limiting  a  king 
in  the  other,  without  specifying  the  commencing  date  by  the 
year  of  the  reign  of  either.  There  is  good  reason  for  doubting 
the  authenticity  of  the  inscription.  It  seems  to  have  been 
taken  from  Is.  i.  1  by  a  later  hand.  And  the  connection  of  the 
second  verse  with  the  first  is  awkward :  "  The  word  of  the  Lord 
that  came  unto  Hosea,"  etc.  **  The  beginning  of  the  word  of 
the  Lord  by  Hosea."  Here  are  two  commencements  or  in- 
scriptions. Bleek  conjectures  that  TTzziah  and  Jeroboam  stood 
originally  in  the  title,  which  referred  to  the  first  two  or  three 
chapters  only ;  and  that  the  three  other  kings  were  added  when 
the  whole  book  was  put  together  by  Hosea  himself.'  But  it  is 
most  unlikely  that  the  prophet  would  have  allowed  such  a  title 
to  stand,  especially  as  it  is  followed  by  another  in  the  second 
verse.  We  infer,  therefore,  that  the  first  verse  is  later  than 
Hosea. 

III.  Contents. — ^The  book  may  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
viz.,  chaps.  L-iii. ;  iv.-xiv. 

At  the  command  of  God  the  prophet  took  for  wife  Gomer, 
the  daughter  of  Diblaim,  who  is  called  a  w^e  of  tpAoredoma,  and 
the  children  she  bare  to  him,  children  of  tchoredoms.  These  chil- 
dren receive  symbolical  names,  because  their  mother  and  they 
signify  the  apostate  relation  of  the  people  to  Jehovah  (i.  1-9). 
To  this  is  appended  a  promise  of  the  restoration  of  Judah  and 
Israel  under  one  head,  and  their  coming  up  to  Jerusalem  to 
worship  (ii.  1-3).  The  remainder  of  the  second  chapter  points 
oat  the  idolatry  of  the  people  and  the  divine  judgments  against 
them,  to  which  is  annexed  a  promise  of  reconciliation  (ii.  4-25). 


1  Einleitung,  II.,  2,  p.  279 ;  and  HoBOtu,  p.  133. 
'  Chriftolo^e,  iiL,  p.  1. 
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The  third  chapter  contains  another  symbolical  transaction,  by 
which  is  shewed  the  desolation  of  Israel  before  the  restoration. 
The  second  part  of  the  book  contains,  for  the  most  part,  threat- 
oning  messages,  describing  God's  judgments  against  the  sins 
of  priests  and  the  people,  intermingled  with  exhortations  to 
repentance. 

IV.  When  and  where  he  prophesied. — ^The  prophecies 
refer  principally  to  the  kingdom  of  Ephraim  or  Israel.  Judah 
is  also  mentioned,  but  only  incidentally,  as  is  apparent  from 
L  7 ;  ii.  2 ;  iv.  15 ;  v.  5,  10,  14 ;  vi.  4,  11 ;  viii.  14 ;  x.  11 ; 
xii.  1,  3.  Hence  Horsley  is  wrong  in  writing,  '*  it  has  been  the 
occasion  of  much  misinterpretation  to  suppose  that  his  pro- 
phecies are  almost  wholly  against  the  kingdom  of  Israel."^  Un- 
Questionably  they  have  mainly  to  do  with  this  kingdom,  though 
Judah  is  occasionally  introduced  and  threatened  with  the  same 
punishment.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  prophet  belonged 
to  Israel,  not  to  Judah  as  Maurer  argues.  If  indeed  the  men- 
tion of  the  kings  of  Judah  in  the  inscription  were  authentic, 
we  should  hesitate  to  assume  that  Hosea  belonged  to  Israel,  but 
the  posteriority  of  the  title  to  the  prophet  himself  deprives  the 
argument  of  its  force.  Hengstenberg  has  not  replied  to  the 
argument  conclusively  on  the  assumption  that  the  inscription 
is  authentic.  It  cannot  be  inferred  with  Maurer,  from  the 
fact  that  he  is  milder  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Judah  and 
severer  against  those  of  Israel,  that  he  belonged  to  the  former,' 
because  love  of  country  was  always  subordinate  with  the  pro- 
phets to  love  of  truth,  and  Israel  deserved  greater  blame  than 
Judah.  The  circumstance  that  Hosea  speaks  of  Judah  oftcner 
than  Amos  proves  nothing.  It  is  true  that  the  inscription 
of  Amos  proves  that  prophets  of  Judah-origin  sometimes  exer- 
cised their  ministry  in  Israel ;  but  the  example  of  Amos  is  a 
solitary  one,  except  the  case  in  1  Kings  xiii.  1,  and  was  looked 
upon  by  his  contemporaries  as  unusual  (Amos  vii.  12).  Thus 
the  arguments  of  Maurer  are  not  conclusive.  Hosea's  Israelitish 
origin  is  attested  by  the  rough,  Aramaeising  diction,  pointing 
to  the  northern  part  of  Palestine,  and  by  his  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  localities  of  Ephraim,  v.  1 ;  vi.  8,  9  ;  xii.  12  ;  xiv. 
6,  etc.  In  i,  2,  he  calls  the  land  of  Israel ''  the  land ;"  and  in 
vii.  6,  the  kinff  is  "  our  king." 

It  is  difficmt  to  tell  exactly  the  time  or  times  of  the  pro- 
phecies, because  internal  evidence  is  deficient.  In  i.  4  we  see 
that  the  house  of  Jehu  was  upon  the  throne,  whence  we  may 
infer  that  Jeroboam  II.  was  king.  From  v.  13  we  conclude 
that  Ahaz  then  reigned  over  Judah.     Most  of  the  prophecies 

^  Hoeea,  Pjre&oe.  '  Commentationes  Theobgicn,  II.  1,  p.  294. 
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salt  a  time  of  anarcliy  and  disorder,  such  as  succeeded  the  death 
of  Jeroboam  II.  No  passage  implies  that  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
was  dissolved.  All  precedes  Hezekiah's  sixth  year.  The  only 
argument  in  favour  of  any  portion  being  composed  in  Heze- 
kiah's  reign  is  founded  on  x.  14 :  "  Therefore  shall  a  tumult 
arise  among  thy  people,  and  all  thy  fortresses  shall  be  spoiled, 
as  Shalman  spoued  Beth-arbel  in  the  day  of  battle  :  the  mother 
was  dashed  in  pieces  upon  her  children."  Here  it  is  supposed 
that  there  is  an  allusion  to  an  expedition  of  Shalmaneser  against 
Hoshea,  which  took  placa  in  the  beginning  of  Hezekiah's  reign. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  Shalman  be  king  Shalmaneser. 
Rather  was  he  an  unknown  Assyrian  king.  The  town  Beth- 
arbel,  mentioned  in  the  same  verse,  is  not  Arbela  in  Galilee,  as 
Oesenius,  Bosenmiiller,  Maurer,  Havemick,  and  De  Wette 
think ;  but  Arbela  on  the  Tigris. 

Ewald  supposes  that  after  the  prophet  had  been  lonff  active 
in  the  northern  kingdom  he  came  to  Judah,  and  put  his  pro- 

1>hecies  into  writing  there.^  As  an  evidence  for  this  opinion  the 
earned  critic  adduces  v.  8,  where  in  the  description  of  the  alarm 
advancing  from  north  to  south  we  read,  ^' after  thee,  O  Ben- 
jamin." Surely  the  argument  is  invalid.  The  hypothesis  might 
be  allowed  if  we  could  hold  that  the  four  kings  of  Judah  in  the 
title  were  put  there  by  Hosea  himself,  which  we  cannot  assume. 
The  brief  notices  of  Judah  here  and  there  do  not  support  the 
view  in  question,  and  imply  no  more  knowledge  of  the  southern 
kingdom  than  what  the  prophet  may  have  possessed  while  he 
was  in  Israel.  Had  he  written  his  prophecies  in  Judah,  it  is 
likely  that  the  references  to  it  would  have  been  more  extensive. 
If  indeed  he  prophesied  beyond  the  sixth  vear  of  Hezekiah,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  he  came  from  Israel  to  Judah  on  the  dis- 
solution of  the  former  kingdom  and  promulgated  his  prophecies 
in  the  latter ;  but  the  evidence  for  his  ministry  having  reached 
to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  is  insufficient.  We  suppose  therefore 
that  he  lived  and  wrote  in  Israel  down  to  the  time  immediately 
before  its  destruction.  His  book  would  soon  find  its  way  into 
Judah,  after  the  subversion  of  the  northern  state,  and  be  read 
there.  Jeremiah  has  frequently  followed  it  in  his  representa- 
tions of  Israel.  Some  places  even  in  Isaiah  shew  the  use  of 
Hosea,  as  viii.  4  (Is.  xxx.  1),  and  ix.  15  (Is.  i.  23). 

Although  the  second  division  appears  to  form  a  connected 
whole,  various  attempts  have  been  made  by  Stuck,  Maurer,  and 
Hitzig  to  divide  it  into  smaller  prophetic  utterances,  and  even 
to  arrange  them  chronologically.  It  is  difficult  to  define,  and 
place  in  their  order  of  delivery  or  composition,  the  minor  pro- 
phecies of  which  it  consists.     No  dear  marks  indicate  the  com- 

^  Die  Propheten,  xl  t.  w.,  toL  L,  p.  119. 
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menoement  and  termmatioxi  of  separate  pieoes  or  disoonrBes.  A 
chronological  index  does  not  appear.  We  do  not  deny  the 
existence  of  different  prophecies.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
division  contains  portions  at  least  of  several.  But  the  prophet 
selected  and  wrote  them  in  the  way  they  now  appear,  at  once. 
This  we  infer  from  the  careful  distribution  and  equable  strophes. 
Thus  we  can  divide  iv.-xiv.  into  iv.,  v.-vi.-lla,  vL  llfr-ix.  9,  ix. 
10-xi.  11,  XL  12-xiv. 

y.  The  pbophecies  abranged  by  Hosea. — ^That  Hosea  ar* 
ranged  the  prophecies  as  they  stand  at  present  cannot  well  be 
doubted.  The  first  two  chapters  contain  the  substance  of  what 
he  did  and  wrote  while  the  house  of  Jehu  was  still  on  the  throne, 
i.e^  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam  II.  The  last  twelve  refer  to  the 
time  after  the  death  of  Jeroboam,  which  was  an  unsettled  and 
lawless  age,  when  Israel  was  inclined  to  apply  for  help,  soma- 
times  to  Egypt,  sometimes  to  Assyria.  Kings  were  set  up  and 
deposed  in  rapid  succession;  and  military  power  was  trusted 
in  rather  than  Jehovah.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  prophet  denounces  and  threatens.  The  guDt  of  Israel,  their 
refractory  spirit,  and  the  heavy  judgments  that  awaited  them, 
are  set  £)rth  in  striking  language,  though  consolation  is  mingled 
with  denouncement,  and  promises  of  pardon  with  severe  cas- 
tigation. 

VI.  Integeity. — ^Redslob  is  the  only  critic  who  has  ques- 
tioned the  integrity  of  the  book.  He  supposes  that  the  passage 
in  vii.  4-10  is  made  up  of  marginal  glosses,  which  is  a  very 
arbitrary  hypothesis  not  demanding  a  refutation. 

VII.  Intbbpretation  of  Hosea^s  symbolicax  actions. — ^The 
nature  and  meaning  of  the  symbolical  acts  recorded  in  the  first 
and  third  chapters  have  been  largely  canvassed.  When  the 
prophet  was  commanded  to  go  and  take  a  wife  of  whoredoms 
and  children  of  whoredoms  (i.  2),  and  again  to  go  and  love  a 
woman  beloved  of  her  friend,  yet  an  adulteress,  (iii.  1),  was  he 
enjoined  to  do  these  things  literally  P  Three  views  have  been 
entertained  by  interpreters : — 

1.  Many  hold  tnat  the  events  here  narrated  took  place 
outtoardly  and  actually.  This  opinion  was  advanced  by  Theo- 
doret,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  Augustine ;  by  most  belonging 
to  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches ;  and  more  recently, 
by  Stuck,  Hofmann,  Horsley,  Drake,  and  Henderson. 

2.  Others  look  upon  it  as  a  parabolical  representation.  So 
Calvin,  Rosenmiiller,  BLitzig,  Simson,  and  others.  Luther's  sin- 
gular opinion  was  a  modification  of  this,  viz.,  that  the  prophet 
had  only  ascribed  to  his  own  chaste  wife  the  name  and  works  of 
an  adulteress,  and  hence  had  performed  with  her,  before  the 
people,  a  kind  of  play. 
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3.  Others  suppose  that  the  prophet  .narrates  events  which  took 

Slace  actually  but  not  outwardly.  This  is  the  view  of  Jerome, 
[aimonides,  Abenezra,  Kimchi,  Marckius,  and  Hengstenberg. 
The  last  critic  has  argued  Te^  successfully  against  the  defenders 
of  an  outward  transaction.^  But  we  cannot  adopt  his  own  view, 
that  it  was  a  symbolical  action  which  took  place  only  internally 
— ^that  it  was  an  inward  vision  and  nothing  more.  We  adopt 
the  second  hypothesis,  which  does  not  diner  essentially  from 
that  of  Hengstenberg,  though  he  seems  to  make  a  wide  distinc* 
tion  between  them.  Internal  actuality ,  for  which  he  pleads  so 
strenuously,  is  only  a  mental  view,  possessing  a  mere  subjective 
existence. 

The  whole  is  spiritual  machinery,  what  passed  in  the  mind  of 
the  prophet  himself  being  set  forth  pictorially  as  an  objective 
thing.  We  cannot  suppose  that  God  conunanded  the  prophet 
entering  upon  his  office  to  do  an  immoral  thing,  which  must 
have  hindered  its  efficiencv  as  a  symbol.  Years  too  must  have 
been  required  for  the  performance  of  the  external  transactions 
recorded,  so  that  the  iinpressiveness  of  the  symbol  must  have 
been  greatly  impaired.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  tjhe 
things  could  have  answered  the  object,  or  spoken  to  the  moral 
consciousness  of  the  people,  if  they  extended  over  a  number  of 
years.  How  much  more  telling  would  be  the  influence  of  the 
transaction  on  the  Israelites  of  Hosea's  day  if  it  were  a  com* 
pound  symbolical  representation — ^the  dramatic  bodjdng  forth 
of  inner  ideas  divinely  inspired,  to  arrest  the  people's  attention* 

The  meaning  of  the  phrases  tdfe  of  whoredoms  and  children  of 
whoredoms^  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  after  the  critical  investi^* 
tions  of  Hengstenberg  and  Hitzig.  The  idea  is  that  of  infidekty 
before  and  after  marriage.  The  children  are  the  two  sons  and 
daughter  bom  after  wedlock  ;  but  as  their  mother  was  an  impure 
woman,  their  father  could  not  be  known.  They  were  not  the 
prophet's  own.     It  is  said  indeed  in  the  third  verse  that  she 

bare  him  (T?)  a  son,  but  that  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  he 
was  their  true  father.  It  is  only  in  harmony  with  the  feet  of 
his  being  their  mother's  husband,  and  therefore  nothing  more 

than  their  reputed  fether.  There  ia  thus  no  need  to  expunge  17 
from  the  text,  as  some  MSS.  and  copies  of  the  Septuagint  do. 
It  is  a  genuine  word.  Gomer  had  been  addicted  to  lascivious* 
ness  prior  to  her  marriage ;  nor  did  she  cease  from  her  evil 
practices  after  it.  The  adulteress  referred  to  in  iii.  1  is  not  the 
same  woman  as  she  who  was  the  prophet's  wife  in  i.  2,  3.  The 
names  of  both  mother  and  children  are  significant.  She  is 
Oomer,  finishing-stroke,  end,  completion.    Her  father  is  Diblaim, 

I  CDuiitology,  Tol.  L,  p.  177,  et  seqq. 
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double-cake.  The  names  of  the  children  are  Jezreel,  Lo-rolia- 
mah,  and  Lo*ammi,  which  are  explained  in  the  book  itaelf.  The 
figure  of  marriage  and  adultery  is  common  in  the  Old  Testament, 
representing  the  coyenant-rektion  between  Jehovah  and  the 
Jewish  people^  with  the  hitter's  apostasy.  The  people  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  were  to  be  scattered  and  punished  because  of 
their  idolatry.  The  house  of  Jehu  in  particular  should  be  yisited 
with  punishment  because  of  the  guilt  contracted  by  the  head  of 
it  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel.  Horsley  thinks  that  distinct  parts  of 
the  nation  were  typified  by  the  three  children;  the  &i»t  son 
representing  aU  the  true  servants  of  God  scattered  among  the 
twelve  tribes,  who  worshipped  the  everlasting  God,  in  the  hope 
of  the  Redeemer  to  come  ;  the  daughter  typifying  the  people  of 
the  ten  tribes  in  the  enfeebled  state  of  their  declining  monarchy ; 
and  the  last  child,  the  condition  of  the  ten  tribes  expelled  fix>m 
their  own  country,  dispersed  in  foreign  lands,  and  destitute  of 
any  better  guide  than  natural  reason  and  heathen  philosophy.^ 
Browne  assumes  that  the  three  children  symbolised  three  As- 
syrian invasions.^  All  this  is  fanciful,  if  not  absurd.  Horsley 
falsely  supposes  that  the  eldest  was  the  prophet's  own  son ;  while 
the  other  two  were  bastards.  Others  thmk  that  they  refer  to 
three  successive  generations  of  the  Israelites. 

The  first  child,  Jezreel,  refers  to  the  first  djmasty  of  Jeroboam 

I.  and  his  successors,  terminating  in  the  blood  of  Ahab's  house 
shed  by  Jehu  at  Jezreel.  As  Jehu  and  his  family  had  degene- 
rated, the  scenes  of  Jezreel  were  to  be  re-enacted  and  Jehu's 
race  must  be  extinjO^hed.  Thus  the  name  of  the  first  child 
connects  past  and  mture.  The  name  of  the  second  child  not 
pitied  rehites  to  the  effeminate  period  following  the  subversion  of 
the  first  dynasty.  Israel  was  weak  and  became  an  object  of 
contempt.     The  third  child  symbolises  the  reign  of  Jeroboam 

II.  when  the  kingdom  revived  and  required  new  strength. 
Still  as  piety  did  not  revive,  the  people  were  not  God's  people. 
Such  is  Pal&ey's  explanation  of  the  three  names  as  fiymbolismg 
three  successive  generations.^  It  is  too  far-fetched  and  inge- 
nious to  be  accepted.  With  Eengstenberg  we  take  wife  and 
children  together,  as  symbolising  the  people  of  Israel.  Though 
the  marriage  is  mentioned  first  aud  the  births  of  the  children  are 
described  in  succession,  some  time  necessarily  elapsing  betweeA 
the  events,  that  circumstance  does  not  require  or  recommend 
the  usual  exposition  of  three  generations.  The  description  is 
pictorial ;  and  the  method  adopted,  first  the  mother  conveying 
the  idea  of  unity,  then  the  children  intimating  plurality  arisinsr 
from  the  unity,  impressively  sets  forth  the  spreading,  diversified 

>  Hoflea,  in  Biblical  Criticisin,  yoK  ii.,  p.  144,  et  seqq. ;  edition  1844. 

'  Ordo  SflMbmm,  p.  697.  *  Academical  liectiires,  yol.  iL  pp.  422, 428. 
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eorraption  of  Israel — its  unfaitlifulness  to  the  covenant  entered 
into  at  Sinai. 

VIII.  Style   and   language. — ^Hosea   employs  the  simple 

frophetic  discourse.  He  has  no  visions,  parables,  or  allegories, 
n  presenting  his  ideas  he  employs  vivid  descriptions,  which, 
however,  are  always  brief.  He  has  great  wealth  of  comparisons 
and  images.  He  fre(j[uently  compares  Jehovah  to  some  of  the 
lower  animals,  the  lion,  panther,  bear;  or  to  some  sensible 
object,  as  the  dew,  the  raia  (v.  12,  14  ;  vi.  3  ;  xi.  10 ;  xiii.  7,  8 ; 
ziv.  6).  Paronomasias  and  plays  on  words  occur  in  ii.  4,  18 ; 
iv.  16 ;  viii.  7 ;  xiii.  15.  The  style  is  peculiar.  It  is  highly 
poetical  and  bold,  lively  and  energetic,  corresponding  to  the 
powerful  conceptions  it  embodies.  Yet  there  is  much  tender* 
ness  and  softness.  An  elegiac  plaintiveness  is  diffused  through- 
out. Jerome  has  observed  that  the  style  is  laconic  and  sententious. 
Lowth  pronounces  him  the  most  difficult  and  perplexed  of  the 
prophets.  The  reasons  of  this  obscurity  are  not  the  antiquitv  of 
the  composition,  nor  the  assumed  fetct  that  we  have  now  only  a 
small  volume  of  his  prophecies  remaining,  and  these  extant  in  a 
continued  series  with  no  marks  of  distmction  as  to  the  times 
when  they  were  published,  or  of  which  they  treat,  as  Lowth 
thinks ;  but  the  idiosjmcracy  of  the  prophet  giving  rise  to  pecu- 
liar idioms  and  frequent  changes  of  person.  As  his  mode  of 
writing  is  energetic  and  concise,  negligent  of  connecting  par- 
ticles and  suddenly  leaping  from  ima^  to  image,  it  approaches 
the  obscure.  The  sentences  are  mostly  short  and  abrupt,  with- 
out roundness  or  fullness.  The  rhythm  is  lively,  but  hard ;  the 
parallelism  deficient  in  evenness  and  periodic  measurement.  The 
language  ia  pure,  but  peculiar  and  difficult.  Among  peculiar 
terms  and  unusual  cojtistructions  may  be  noticed  D^$)£)^)  ii.  4  ; 

wSaj  ii.  12 ;  an  anj*  iv.  i8 ,-  nna  v.  12 ;  yv  ^^  v.  13, 
X.  6 ;  Dpnjn  viii.  13 ;  u'yyB^  viii.  eVnpip^  ix,  7, 8  ;*nh«^J!i 

xiii.  5 ;  *n^  where,  xiii.  14 ;  ny]  xiii.  1.  Rare  and  singular 
forms  we  ^J^^JTJ?  ».  3 ;  rf|N|pKp^)  iv.  6 ;  ^JPI  the  infinitive, 
▼i.  9;  Vd1«  xi.  4;  DKjJ  x.  14;'  nhpi  xi.  7;  N*1$!  xiii.  15 ; 
VStTp  ix.  6.     Of  constructions  may  be  noticed,  7^  N7  vii.  16 ; 

SrStf  xi.  7;  Dy  n^  ix.  8;  ^Tr^ D^i9 nay^i  xiv.  3; 

pb  *yT&5  iv.  4 ;  *mW  'T[  viii.  12 ;'  Djnyn  n»T  i.  16.  The 
-first  three  chapters  are  in  prose ;  the  rest  are  poetical. 

IX.  Messianic  passagbs. — ^There  is  but  one  special  Messianic 
prophecy  in  Hosea.  The  others  are  general  prophecies  of  a 
Me98iamc  nature,  as  ii.  1-3,  16-26;  iii.  5;  xi.  8-11 ;  xiv.  6-10. 
In  these  passages  it  is  pronused  that,  notwithstanding  the  apos- 
tasy of  the  people  from  Jehovah,  mercy  should  be  extended  to 
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them.  The  covenant  between  their  Lord  and  them  ahonld  be 
restored.  All  the  people  should  return  to  the  house  of  David 
and  dwell  together  for  ever,  in  a  land  of  great  fruitfulness  and 
plenty.  No  bow  or  sword  should  come  again  into  their  land. 
I^one  should  henceforward  think  of  an  idol,  but  all  should  seek 
God  and  their  king.  Such  declarations  are  of  a  general  import, 
and  vague  in  their  nature.  The  person  of  Messiah  appears  only 
in  iii.  5,  where  he  is  termed  David.  When  it  is  said  (ii.  2)  that 
the  children  of  Israel  and  the  children  of  Judah  e^ould  ap- 

Sint  themselves  one  head,  the  prophet  does  not  understand 
essiah  by  the  head ;  though  Calvin  and  Hengstenberg  after 
him  say  that  Christ  was  intended.  The  head  is  here  to  bd 
elected  by  the  people;  and  it  is  absurd  in  Calvin  to  affirm  that 
what  properly  belongs  to  God  alone  appears  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  men.  Nor  does  Hosea  mean  by  the  head  Zerubbabel, 
as  Newcomc  and  Henderson  suppose.  He  had  no  definite  person 
in  view.  Palfrey  need  not  ask.  Do  these  passages  contain 
**  delineations  of  the  mission  of  Jesus,  and  of  its  objects  and 
results?"^  because  no  true  critic  supposes  that  they  describe 
Jesus  or  his  work.  They  are  of  a  general  Messianic  tenour, 
and  are  common  in  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  expressing  the 
ideal  hopes  and  longings  of  the  Hebrew  mind  after  a  golden  age 
of  peace  and  prosperity. 

The  New  Testament  has  different  quotations  from  Hosea,  as 
Matt.  ii.  15,  from  Hosea  xi.  1 ;  Matt.  ix.  13,  xii.  7,  from  Hosea  vi. 
6;  Bom.  ix.  25,  26,  from  Hosea  ii.  1  and  25.  In  the  first  of  these 
the  Evangelist  has  put  an  allegorical  sense  into  the  passage 
which  it  has  not  in  the  prophet.  In  the  last  text  the  apostle 
has  adapted  to  his  argument  the  words  of  Hosea,  which  do  not 
refer  to  the  Gentiles,  in  the  historical  connection  they  occupy, 
but  to  the  restoration  of  the  fallen  kingdom  of  Israel.  Bishop 
Horsley  is  wrong  in  affirming  that  Hosea  alludes  to  the  calling 
of  our  Lord  from  Egypt,  and  to  the  resurrection  on  the  third 
day;  that  he  touches  upon  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Anti- 
cl^Tstian  army  in  Palestine,  by  the  immediate  interposition  of 
Jehovah,  and  that  he  celebrates  in  the  loftiest  strains  of  triumph 
and  exaltation  the  Saviour*s  final  victory  over  death  and  hell.* 
To  put  these  fancies  into  the  prophet's  words,  is  to  make  him 
speak  as  a  Christian  living  under  the  new  dispensation.  The 
main  subject  of  description  is  Israel,  respecting  which  kingdom, 
as  well  as  that  of  Judah,  the  prophet  indulges  in  ideal  hopes, 
and  delineates  the  future  poetically,  believing  that  glorious 
times  of  restoration  and  prosperity  in  the  land  were  yet  in  store 
for  his  people,  according  to  the  infinite  mercy  of  Jenovah  their 

^  Academical  Lectazet,  toI.  ii.  p.  427.  >  Biblical  Critidsm,  Tol.  ii.  p.  136. 
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oaTBnaoit-God.  Hoeea  predicts  nothing  of  tlie  ingrafting  of  th^ 
Gentiles  into  the  charcn  of  God ;  though  Horsley  is  pleased  to 
sa^  that  he  predicts  it  in  the  strongest  and  cdearest  terms.  His 
mind  was  ocoupied  with  his  own  country  and  people^  not  with 
the  Gentiles. 

X.  Dependence  ok  akd  insepekdence  op  otheb  peophetb. 
— Uengstenberg  has  tried  to  shew  that  Hosea  has  based  his 
prophecies  on  the  present  Pentateuch.  But  the  attempt  is 
imsuccessful.  All  his  proofs  fail.  That  Hosea  refers  to  Amos 
there  is  little  doubt.  There  is  a  correspondence  between  the  two 
in  various  passages  that  cannot  be  accidental.  Amos  was  the 
older  contemporary  and  may  very  probably  have  given  an  im- 
pulse to  the  mind  of  Hosea.  Compare  Hosea  iv.  15  with  Amos 
IV.  4,  V.  5 ;  Hosea  vii.  10  with  Amos  vi.  8 ;  Hosea  x.  4  with 
Amos  V.  7,  vi.  12  ;  Hosea  viii.  14  with  Amos  ii.  5. 

That  Jeremiah  used  the  prophecies  of  Hosea  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  because  the  correspondences  are  numerous  and  plain. 
Gomp.  Jer.  iv.  3  with  Hosea  x.  12  ;  Jer.  v.  6-9  with  Hosea  xiii. 
7,  8  ;  Jer.  v.  7-9  with  Hosea  iv.  13,  14 ;  Jer.  viii.  5  with  Hosea 
xi.  7 ;  Jer.  ix.  12  with  Hosea  xiv.  9  ;  Jer.  xii.  4  with  Hosea  iv. 
3 ;  Jer.  xiii.  27  with  Hosea  viii.  5  ;  Jer.  xiv.  10  with  Hosea 
viii.  13,  ix.  9  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  20  with  Hosea  ii.  21,  xi.  8 ;  Jer.  xxxL 
27  with  Hosea  ii.  25.* 

XI.  Chap.  vi.  7 :  "  But  they  like  men  have  transgressed  the 
covenant :  there  have  they  dealt  treacherously  against  me." 

Among  the  many  fictitious  things  in  which  theolo^:ians  have 
indulged  is  ''  the  covenant  of  works,"  or  the  constitution  estab- 
lished by  God  with  Adam  during  the  period  of  his  innocence. 
The  present  passage  is  adduced  as  a  proof  of  such  a  covenant, 
being  translated  ''But  they  like  Adam  have  transgressed  the 
covenant."  This  is  an  incorrect  rendering.  The  true  sense  is, 
"  But  they  are  like  men  who  transgressed  the  covenant."  It  is 
strange  tnat  such  a  scholar  as  Hitzig  should  adopt  the  like- 
Adam  version.  It  is  time  that  the  "covenant-theology"  of 
Witsius  and  others  had  disappeared  from  the  department  of 
dogmatics.  Covenants  or  contracts  between  God  and  man 
there  cannot  be.  The  divine  procedure  towards  sinful,  erring 
creatures,  is  characterised  by  mercy,  love,  and  faithfulness. 
The  injurious  effect  of  assuming  a  covenant  between  God 
and  Adam  is  seen  in  the  words  of  the  Westminster  divines : 
"The  covenant  being  made  with  Adam,  not  only  for  him- 
self, but  for  his  posterity,  all  mankind  descending  from^  him 
by  ordinary  generation,  sinned  in  him,  and  fell  with  him  in 
his  first  tiansgression."    The  unscripturalness  of  this  has  been 

^  Kueper,  Jerenuas  libronim  Munromm  interpres  atque  TUidex,  p.  67^  et  leqq. 
VOL.  in,  16 
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well  poiBted  out  by  Taylor.^  The  coyenant  with  Adam,  whether 
it  be  called  with  some  a  covenant  of  works,  or  with  others  a 
covenant  of  grace,  is  a  thing  which  theology  shoidd  have  repu- 
diated. If  it  had,  men  would  have  been  saved  from  many 
foolish,  absurd,  and  false  ideas,  such  as  the  imputation  of  Adam^ 
sin  to  his  posterity,  their  guilt  in  consequence  of  his  sin,  their 
exposure  to  the  loss  of  chartered  blessings,  etc.,  etc.^ 

^  The  Seriptnre  doctrine  of  Ori^nal  Siiu  p.  88  et  seqq.  ed.  1740. 
>  8^  FayixQ's  doctrine  of  OriginciL  SiOi  Lectorea  1  to  §. 
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I.  The  attthoe. — Joel,  Hebrew  Sljfl*,  Septuagint  'IcoiyX,  was 

the  son  of  Pethuel.  Of  hi3  birthplace  nothing  is  known.  The 
traditional  account  in  Pseudo-Epiphanius,  according  to  which  he 
was  of  Bethom,  a  yillafi;e  in  the  tribe  of  Keuben,  is  unreliable. 
He  prophesied  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  probably  at  Jeru- 
salem, as  is  inferred  from  various  passages,  i.  9,  13,  14,  16 ;  ii. 
1,  9,  15,  17 ;  iii.  5 ;  iv*  1,  2,  6,  16,  etc.  Here  he  makes  fre- 
quent mention  of  priests,  sacrifices,  feasts,  the  temple,  etc., 
speaking  of  them  as  of  things  present.  He  complains  that  the 
meat  and  drink  offerings  are  cut  off  from  the  house  of  the  Lord ; 
and  that  the  priests,  the  Lord's  ministers,  mourn.  He  summons 
the  people  to  fasting,  weeping,  and  humiliation,  that  Jehovah 
might  bestow  a  blessing,  which  would  lead  to  the  restoration  of 
the  meat  and  drink  offerings.  Thus  much  value  is  attached  to 
the  forms  of  worship  ;  more  than  is  usual  amons^  the  older 
prophets.  He  also  exhibits  great  hatred  against  the  heathen, 
who  are  assembled  for  slaughter  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat 
(iv.  11,  etc.,  etc.),  greater  than  is  customary  in  the  earlier 

Jrophets.     Hence  it  is  probable  that  he  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
levi,  or  to  the  priestly  order.     Perhaps  he  was  a  Levite.^ 

II.  Contents  of  the  book. — ^The  work  consists  of  a  single 
prophecy,  and  cannot  well  be  divided.  Indeed  it  has  an  imity 
which  forbids  formal  division.  Some,  however,  as  Keil,  make  it 
consist  of  two  parts,  viz.,  i.  2-18,  and  ii.  19-iv.  21 ;  the  former 
containing  a  general  call  to  repentance  amid  the  fearful  plague, 
the  exhortation  becoming  more  ursent  towards  the  close ;  the 
second  containing  the  divine  promise  respecting  the  removal  of 
this  judgment,  the  destruction  of  all  nations  hostile  to  the  theo- 
cracy, and  the  glorification  of  that  theocracy  by  the  richest 
blessings  of  nature,  and  the  Spirit's  outpouring  on  all  flesh. 
The  two  parts  are  said  to  be  joined  together  by  the  historical 
remark  intervening,  "  And  the  tiord  answered  and  said  unto  his 

^  See  EzLobel,  Der  Ftopbetismiu,  II.  pp.  183, 1^4. 
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people"  (ii.  19),  imitiiig  both  into  one  whole.  Thus  the  pio- 
phecy,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  future,  commences  with  part  of 
the  nineteenth  verse,  ''  Behold  I  will  send  you  com,  and  wine, 
and  oil/'  etc.^  This  division  is  incorrect,  because  the  eight- 
eenth verse  of  the  second  chapter  is  not  closely  connected  with 
the  seventeenth.  Bather  should  the  separation  be  between  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth.  'Hence  Ewald,  followed  by  E. 
Meier,  makes  two  prophetic  discourses  in  the  work  ;  the  former 
consisting  of  L  1-ii.  17 ;  the  latter  of  ii.  19fr-iv.  21 ;  and  makes 
the  words  ''  then  the  Lord  was  jealous  for  his  land  and  pitied  his 
people,  yea,  the  Lord  answered  and  said  unto  his  people"  (ii.  18, 
19a),  the  prophet's  historical  remark  joining  the  two  discourses 
together,  intimating  that  Jehovah,  in  consequence  of  their 
repentance  had  again  shewed  mercy  to  His  people,  and  speaks 
to  them  now  in  the  promises  that  follow.'  This  is  ingenious 
and  plausible.  We  doubt,  however,  its  correctness,  as  Bleek 
also  does.  The  supposed  historical  remark  of  the  prophet  is 
rather  a  part  of  the  prophetic  discourse — an  incipient  promise. 
The  verbs  being  in  the  imperfect  with  vau  are  no  impediment ; 
because  such  is  usual  in  the  prophets.  The  preterite  varies  and 
enlivens  the  narrative.' 

The  prophet  commences  with  a  call  to  the  inhabitants  to 
mourn  because  of  a  heavy  plague  desolating  the  whole  land,  so 
that  the  usual  meat  and  dnnk  offerings  cotdd  not  be  brought 
before  Jehovah  in  the  temple.  The  priests  are  therefore  en- 
joined to  institute  a  general  fast,  and  summon  the  people  to 
mount  Zion  together.  The  plague  is  called  JehotaWn  army^  HiB 
camp,  the  executor  of  his  word ;  and  ushers  in  the  day  of  the 
Zord  (i.-ii.  11).  The  prophet  exhorts  both  priests  and  people  to 
"repent  with  fasting  ;  perhaps  Jehovah  would  turn  and  be 
gracious  to  them,  so  that  the  land  should  be  blessed  again  with 
mdtfulness  (ii.  12-17).  He  utters  the  confident  assurance  that 
the  Lord  would  send  com,  wine,  and  oil ;  that  He  would  remove 
from  them  the  northern  army,  casting  it  into  two  seas ;  that 
He  would  send  the  former  and  latter  rain,  so  that  the  earth 
might  yield  abundant  produce  and  the  people  praise  the  Lord 
(ii.  18-27).  It  is  then  announced,  that  Jehovah  would  pour  out 
his  Spirit  on  all  flesh  ;  that  there  should  be  extraordinary 
phenomena  in  heaven  and  earth ;  and  that  all  calling  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem  shoidd  be  saved  (iii.  1-5). 
Jehovah  would  bring  back  the  captives  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem, 
and  enter  into  judgment  with  all  the  peoples  who  had  proved 
themselves  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  of  whom  the  Tyrians, 
Sidonians,  and  Edomites,  are  specially  named  (iv.  1-8).    The 

i  Einleitang,  p.  283,  second  edition.  '  Bie  Ptopheten,  toL  i.  p.  66. 

*  BleelE,  Einlcataig,  ^.  638. 
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€(ent3e8  round  about  are  next  commanded  to  prepare  themselves 
for  battle  with  Jehovah.  In  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  in  the 
valley  of  decision,  they  would  be  punished.  Henc^orth  Jeho- 
vah should  dwell  in  Jerusalem,  which  would  no  more  be  pro* 
faned  by  strangers  (iv.  13-17).  The  book  closes  with  a  promise 
that  the  land  should  be  blessed  with  rich  abundance,  and 
watered  by  a  fountain  issuing  from  the  house  of  the  Lord; 
whilst  Egypt  and  Edom  should  be  desolate  because  of  their 
bloody  deeds  against  the  Jews.  Judah  and  Jerusalem  should 
dwell  for  ever,  and  Jehovah  inhabiting  Zion  would  purify  his 
people  from  the  blood-guiltiness  still  adhering  to  Uiem  (iv. 
18-21). 

III.   NaTURB  of  the  DESORIFnON  IK  THB  PIBST  AND  SECOND 

eHAFTEBS. — ^Is  the  description  of  the  locusts  in  the  first  and 
second  chapters  literal  or  figurative  P  Is  a  real  armv  of  foes 
meant  by  the  locusts  who  invade  the  land  of  Judah  and  desolate 
it ;  or  does  the  language  refer  to  those  animals  alone  P 

The  question  tiurns  on  the  point  whether  a  Juiure  or  present 
calamity  be  meant ;  whether  the  writer  describes  a  present 
plague  or  predicts  a  fiiture  one  P  Havemick  refers  to  i.  15  and 
li.  1,  2  for  proof  that  a  fiiture  plague  is  predicted.  Both  speak 
of  the  day  of  the  Lord  being  at  hand,  nj  this  day  the  prophet 
means  the  time  of  general  judgment,  whose  precursor  he  con- 
siders the  plague.^  The  identity  of  the  day  with  the  desolation 
of  the  locusts  is  not  impUed,  as  that  critic  affirms ;  but  the  latter 
is  the  prognostic  of  the  former.  In  i.  6,  7  we  read,  ^^  a  nation 
is  come  up  upon  my  land,  strong  and  without  number,  whose 
teeth  are  the  teeth  of  a  lion,  and  he  hath  the  cheek  teeth  of  a 
great  lion.  He  hath  laid  my  vine  waste,  and  barked  my  fig^ 
tree :  he  hath  made  it  clean  bare  and  cast  it  away ;  the  branches 
thereof  are  made  white.''  Again  in  ver.  10 :  **  The  field  is 
wasted,  the  land  moumeth ;  for  the  com  is  wasted :  the  new 
wine  is  dried  up,  the  oil  languisheth."  Thus  the  desolation  is 
treated  as  a  present  thing ;  and  on  the  ground  of  it  Joel  exhorts 
to  repentance.  The  people  saw  it  before  their  eyes  ;  thev  knew 
what  it  was.  It  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  future  thing  of  which 
they  were  ignorant,  but  as  a  present  calamity.  To  regard 
the  description  as  a  prediction  is  against  its  whole  tenour  and 
q>irit,  for  it  is  a  -phigue  that  ushers  in  the  great  day  of  the 

In  &vour  of  the  figurative  it  is  argued — 

(a)  That  it  is  the  oldest,  the  traditional  interpretation,  found 
•B  early  as  in  the  Targ^ums,  and  therefore  having  in  its  favour  a 
strong  presumption.    Even  Isaiah  ziii  8  based  on  Joel  ii.  6, 

1  Eialdtoag  IL,  2,  pp.  298,  294. 
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and  generally  on  tlie  first  and  second  eliapters  of  this  book  is  an 
authority  for  the  figurative  explanation;  as  is  Jeremiah  also 
(comp.  Joel  i.  13  with  Jer.  iv.  8 ;  Joel  ii.  9  with  Jer.  ix.  20).^ 
In  answer  to  this  argument,  it  may  be  alleged  that  traditional 
exegesis  has  often  to  be  rejected,  because  internal  evidence 
requires  its  abandonment.  And  the  prophets  reproduce  and  use 
freely  in  their  own  way  passages  from  their  predecessors' 
writmgs ;  not  adhering  to  the  literal  or  figurative,  because  either 
the  one  or  the  other  belongs  to  the  original.  They  are  not  so 
slavishly  dependent  on  the  descriptions  of  others,  but  form 
their  own  discourse  upon  them  with  freedom  and  originaUty  of 
method. 

(b)  The  Pentateuch  is  the  basis  of  Joel's  symbolical  picture, 
especially  Ex.  x.  and  Deut.  xxviLi.  38,  39.  So  too  Hosea  uses 
the  utterances  of  the  law  in  his  symbolical  description  (Hosea  i.-* 
iii.) ;  and  Amos  vii.  1-3  regards  an  approaching  judgment  in  the 
light  of  a  desolating  swarm  of  locusts.^  Besides  the  remarks  just 
made  in  (a),  it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  state  that  every  prophet  baa 
his  own  mamier  of  description ;  one  being  no  rule  ror  another. 
It  has  not  yet  been  proved,  because  it  is  impossible,  that  Joel, 
Hosea,  and  Amos  made  use  of  the  present  Pentateuch,  which 
did  not  exist  in  their  time. 

(c)  The  close  connection  of  the  first  and  second  part  of  Joel's 
prophecy  shews  the  former  to  be  figurative.  The  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit  on  the  humbled  covenant-people,  and  the  judgment 
upon  the  anti-theocratic  powers,  presuppose  a  conflict  in  which 
the  theocracy  had  been  involved  with  heathenism.  For  this  the 
latter  meets  with  deserved  punishment.'  The  close  connection 
here  presented  does  not  require  the  sense  put  upon  the  first  part 
of  the  prophecy.  As  the  desolating  locusts  are  the  premonitory 
sign  and  symptom  of  the  great  judicial  day,  the  latter  is  depicted 
as  commencing  with  the  heathen  nations,  who  are  judged  for 
their  former  deeds  of  violence  against  the  chosen  people.  From 
the  transitions  occurring  in  the  prophets  it  should  not  be  inferred 
that  descriptions  of  the  destruction  of  the  heathens  before  the 
Messianic  time,  or  at  its  introduction,  should  be  necessarily  pre-* 
ceded  by  an  account  of  the  oviLb  they  had  inflicted  on  the  chosen 
people. 

((f)  A  number  of  passages  in  the  first  two  chapters  cannot  be 
explained  otherwise  than  figuratively.     Thus  in  ii.  20  ^JIS^JI 

the  northern^  is  unsuitable  to  locusts,  and  can  only  refer  to  the 
Ass}rrians  and  Chaldeans,  the  enemies  of  Israel  living  in  the 
north  and  invading  it  from  that  quarter.  In  i.  6  the  host  is 
designated  ^IH,  the  right  appellation  of  the  heathen.     In  ii.  17 

>  HaTernick,  Einleit.  II.  2,  p.  290.       >  Ibid.  pp.  296,  297.         >  Ibid.  p.  297. 
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Jehovah  is  entreated  not  to  give  TTia  heritage  to  reproach  lest 
the  heathen  should  rule  over  them} 

With  regard  to  ii.  20,  it  may  be  said  that  swarms  of  locusts 
are  met  with  in  Syria,  the  Syrian  desert,  and  Irak,  which  a 
north-east  wind  would  bring  m)m  Syria  to  Judea ;  whence  the 
word  northern  is  applicable.  Ewald  points  the  word  differently, 
*i1BV  from  the  root  tjX  or  ftfiX  to  dispose  in  order,  to  marshal,  in 
Arabic  and  Aramaean.  The  word  is  thus  an  adjective  from  the 
substantive  jlSy  rank,  and  denotes  well-arranged  or  marshalled 
army.  We  are  averse  to  shifts  of  this  kind,  though  Meier  fol- 
lows Ewald,  calling  the  conjecture  an  excellent  one.^  A&  the 
locusts  are  called  an  am^  and  personified,  ^13  is  appropriate  to 
them  in  i.  6.     In  ii.   17,  the  right  translation  is,  "that  the 

heathen  should  mock  at  them,*'  D^13  D^/E^fi/-  The  verb 
7@^  not  only  means  to  rule,  but  to  use  a  hye-word  against,  to 
mock.  This  is  shewn  by  its  use  in  Ezek.  xii.  23,  xvi.  44,  and 
Num.  xxi.  27.  In  vain  does  Hengstenberg  deny  this  significa- 
tion, and  attempt  to  explain  the  parallels  otherwise.'  His 
authoritv  in  philology  cannot  be  accepted. 

{e)  If  the  vision  of  the  locusts  were  not  symbolical,  "the 
hyperbole  were  else  almost  profane.''^  Joel  does  not  describe 
a  prophetic  vision,  but  an  actual  desolation  caused  by  an  invad- 
ing army  of  locusts.  The  poetical  hyperbole  is^not  greater  than 
what  we  find  elsewhere  in  the  prophete.  If  it  be  almost  profane 
what  will  Browne  say  of  Hosea's  expression,  "  He  (the  Lord) 
shall  roar  like  a  lion''  (xi.  10)  P  Tne  charge  of  profanity  is 
strangely  out  of  place. 

None  of  the  arguments  urgpd  by  Hengstenberg  and  Haver* 
nick  against  the  uteral  acceptation  is  weighty ;  while  various 
phenomena  in  the  description  apply  only  to  locusts.  Not  only 
is  there  no  necessity  for  departing  from  the  literal  sense,  but 
sufficient  reasons  enjoin  adherence  to  it.  It  is  not  suited  to  the 
Assyrians  or  any  other  hostile  power  to  say  of  them  that  they 
have  the  teeth  of  a  Uon  with  which  they  destroy  the  vine,  bark 
the  fig-tree,  make  the  branches  clean  bare  ana  white.  With 
what  propriety  could  their  appearance  be  compared  to  the  ap- 

garance  of  horses,  and  their  running  to  that  of  horsemen  (ii.  4)  P 
ow  could  it  be  stated  that  "  they  shall  run  like  mighty  men ; 
they  shall  climb  the  waU  Uke  men  of  war"  (ii.  7)  P  Is  it  appro- 
priate to  speak  of  them  as  "  entering  in  at  the  windows  like  a 
thief"  (ii.  9^  P  If  a  hostile  invasion  were  meant,  how  is  it  that 
the  devastation  is  confined  to  the  vegetable  productions  and  cattle, 
without  any  mention  of  personal  injury  sustained  by  the  Jews  P 

1  HaTernick,  Einleit.,  II.  2,  pp.  297,  298.  *  Der  Prophet  Joel,  p.  123. 

*  Chrutologie,  yoL  ilL  p.  169,  et  seqq.  *  Qido  Snclonim,  p.  692. 
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The  literal  acoeptatioii  is  confinBed  by  the  fact,  that  locast^  are 
named  aa  instruments  of  the  diyine  justice  in  Deut.  xxviii.  38, 
39 ;  and  by  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple  (1  Kings 
viii.  37). 

Hokhausen  and  Henderson  take  the  first  chapter  literally,  bat 
the  second  figuratively.  This  is  arbitrary.  The  comperiBon  of 
the  locusts  in  the  second  chapter  with  horses  and  military  heroes, 
shews  that  the  narrative  does  not  refer  to  them.  Both  chapters 
must  be  understood  in  the  same  manner,  either  as  alluding  ts 
locusts,  or  to  a  hostile  army  invading  Judah.  They  are  dosely 
connected,  and  should  not  bo  severed  in  their  application.^ 

The  advocates  of  the  allegorical  interpretation  have  applied  it 
to  difierent  enemies  of  the  theocracy.  As  there  are  four  names 
in  ii.  25,  the  locust,  the  cankerworm,  the  caterpillar,  the  palmer- 
worm,  Ephrem  the  Syrian  refers  them  to  Tiglath-pileser,  Shal- 
maneser,  Sennacherib,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  According  to 
Jerome,  the  Jews  of  his  day  took  them  to  represent  the  As- 
flyrians  and  Babylonians,  the  Medes  and  Persians,  the  Greeks, 
particularly  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  the  Romans.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  nearly  coincides.  Even  Grotius  follows  Ephrem, 
except  that  he  sul)atitutes  Phul  for  Nebuchadnezzar.  Hengsten- 
berg  observes  that  the  analogies  of  the  four  horns  in  Zeeh.  ii.  1- 
4  (i.  18-21),  the  four  beasts  in  Daniel,  the  seven  heads  of  the 
beast  in  Revelations,  are  decisive  in  favour  of  the  view  that 
importance  belongs  to  the  number  four,  as  such.  He  agrees 
with  the  Jews  of  Jerome's  day.*  Browne  conjectures  that  they 
symbolise  four  crises  to  the  chosen  people  of  God,  the  Baby- 
lonian, Syro-Macedonian,  Roman,  and  Aiiti-christian.  All  this 
is  fancy.  The  four  kinds  or  swarms  of  locusts  are  nothing  but 
locusts,  having  no  ulterior  or  figurative  meaning. 

Holzhausen  unites  the  two  interpretations,  applying  the  lan- 
piage  literallv  to  the  locusts  and  figuratively  to  the  Assyrian 
mvaders.'  This  double  sense  is  unwarrantable;  whether  the 
second  be  applied  to  the  Assyrian,  or  with  others,  to  the 
Babylonian,  invasion.  Its  arbitrariness  is  shewn  by  an  ext^i- 
sion  of  the  secondary  sense  to  the  invasi(ms  of  the  PersianSy 
Greeks,  and  Romans.  The  plural  sense  in  every  form  must  be 
rejected ;  siuce  the  prophet  describes  a  present  judgment. 

lY.  Date. — ^The  time  of  Joel  has  been  very  differently  reck- 
oned:— 

1.  Bunsen  places  him  about  950  B.C.,  i.e.  from  fifteen  to 
twentv  five  years  after  Shishak  king  of  Egypt  invaded  Judah 
in  Rehoboam's  fifth  year,  970.    This  circumstance  led  the  pnK 

^  See  Erahmer,  De  Joelifl  prophets  sstate,  p.  26. 

•  Chriitolog^,  Yol.  i..  pp.  318,  319. 

*  Di0  WMangangen  des  Piopheten  Joel  ttcibenetct  nod  erklirt,  {  1 
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}>Ii6t  to  threaten  Egypt  (ix.  19).^    Surely  we  should  not  look 
or  written  prophecies  so  early,  when  even  Elijah  and  Elisha  at 
a  later  date  were  not  authors. 

2.  I.   F.  Bauer  assigns  him  to  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat, 

3.  Kimchi  and  others  put  him  in  Jehoram's  reign,  889  b.c. 

4.  Some  think  that  he  prophesied  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Joash,  877-847  b.c.  So  Credner,  Movers,  Hitzig, 
Meier,  Winer,  Ewald,  Hofmann,  Bauer,  Delitzsch,  Eeil. 

5.  Others  put  him  in  the  beginning  of  Uzziah's  reign,  between 
800  and  780  B.a,  but  nearer  800 ;  as  Abarbanel,  Vitringa,  Mol- 
denhauer,  RosenmuUer,  Yon  Coelln,  Eichhom,  Jaeger,  Gram* 
berg,  Enobel,  De  Wette,  Holzhausen,  and  Bleek. 

6.  Bertholdt  assigns  him  to  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  725  and 
following  years  B.C.  He  supposes  his  oracle  to  have  appeared 
after  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  718.  With  him  Steudel 
agrees. 

7.  Justi  puts  him  in  the  time  of  Micah. 

8.  Sereral  Jewish  writers,  among  whom  is  Eashi,  with 
Brusius,  Newoome,  Jahn,  and  others,  place  him  under  Man- 
asseh,  696  b.c. 

9.  Tamoyius,  Eckermann,  Calmet,  and  others  assign  him  to 
the  reign  of  Josiah,  639  b.c. 

10.  Yatke  puts  him  after  the  exile  at  Babylon. 

The  prophet  adduces  as  the  enemies  of  Judah  the  Phenicians 
and  Philistines,  who  had  robbed  Jehovah's  treasures,  and  sold 
the  captire  Jews  to  the  Greeks  (iy.  1-8).  He  also  speaks  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Edomites,  who  had  shed  innocent  blood  in  Judah 
(iy.  l9).  These  are  the  only  hostile  peoples  noticed.  Neither 
the  Syrians  nor  Chaldeans  are  named.  Hence  he  lived  before 
these  nations  rose  to  sreat  power  and  excited  the  fears,  as  well 
as  the  hatred,  of  Judcm. 

In  Amos  iy.  6-9  there  is  a  description  of  a  famine,  drought, 
and  desolation  caused  by  the  ravages  of  the  palmer-worm. 
There  is  a  similar  description  in  Jod  i.  4,  etc. ;  li.  2,  etc.,  20, 
etc.,  which  refers  to  the  same  plag^,  because  the  resemblance 
is  striking,  and  the  very  name  of  the  consuming  animal  the  same 
(Joel  i.  4  ;  Amos  iv.  9).  There  is  this  difference,  however,  that 
Joel  speaks  of  the  disaster  as  present  when  he  wrote;  while 
Amos  refers  to  it  as  past  and  having  produced  no  salutary  effect ; 
for  which  reason  he  threatens  stiU  farther  punishment.  It  is 
true  that  Amos  describes  a  plague  which  fell  upon  Israel,  and 
Joel  one  that  happened  to  Judah,  on  which  accoimt  Credner  denies 
that  both  speak  of  one  and  the  same.*    But  surely  both  king* 

^  Gott.  in  der  Oeflchiohte,  yol.  i.,  p.  321,  et  seqq. 
*  Der  Fkopliet  JmI,  p^  6^,  ft  leqq. 
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doms  mislit  be  visited  by  tbe  same  calamities  at  tbe  same  time. 
The  desolation  was  not  confined  to  a  small  district.  It  lasted 
for  several  years  (Joel  ii.  25),  and  was  an  extraordinary  one. 
Each  prophet  speaks  of  it  merely  in  relation  to  the  kingdom 
where  he  was.  Hence  we  infer  that  the  two  prophets,  Joel  and 
Amos,  were  contemporaries.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
both  annoimce  judgments  against  the  nations  because  they  had 
sold  the  captive  Jews  to  other  peoples.  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  the 
Philistines  are  specified  by  Joel  as  guilty  of  selling  the  children 
of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  to  the  Grecians  (iv.  4-6).  Gaza  and 
Tyre  are  specified  by  Amos  as  delivering  the  captives  to  Edom 
(Amos  i.  3-10).  The  Israelites  and  those  belonging  to  Judah 
were  sold  as  slaves  to  different  peroons.  They  were  disposed  of 
in  different  directions,  according  to  the  chances  of  commerce. 
This  harsh  treatment  of  the  covenant-people,  of  which  the  two 
prophets  speak,  points  to  the  same  period.  According  to  these 
remarks,  Joel  was  the  older  contemporary  of  Amos,  and  lived  in 
the  commencement  of  Uzziah's  reign,  about  800  b.c.^  This  is 
also  shewn  by  Amos's  borrowing  several  expressions  from  him. 
Thus  Amos  ix.  13  is  from  Joel  iv.  18 ;  i.  2  from  Joel  iv.  16. 
We  know  that  the  Levitical  worship  of  Jehovah  flourished  at 
that  time  (Joel  i.  9,  13,  14,  16 ;  ii.  12-17).  The  priests,  who 
are  often  mentioned  by  our  prophet,  appear  to  have  been  influ- 
ential under  this  king  of  Judah  (2  Ghron.  xxvi.  16,  etc.).  No 
formidable  power  threatens  the  covenant-people,  Init  glowing 
hopes  of  the  future  splendour  of  the  theocracy  are  indulged. 
Tlus  agrees  with  the  time  of  TJzziah,  who  waged  successful  wars 
against  the  Edomites,  Philistines,  and  Arabians,  and  compelled 
the  Ammonites  to  pay  tribute.  Well  might  the  military  con- 
quests and  rehgious  activity  of  TJzziah  excite  high  hopes  of 
J  udah's  future  in  the  breast  of  the  prophet. 

Some  circumstances  have  been  thought  to  militate  against  so 
late  a  date  as  that  now  assigned  to  Joel.  It  is  said  that  Edom 
is  threatened  with  impending  judgment  (iv.  19-21).  This  dis- 
trict revolted  from  Judah  under  Jehoram  (2  Kings  viii.  20) ; 
but  Amaziah  subdued  it  and  took  the  capital  Selah  (2  Kings 
xiv.  7) ;  and  his  conquest  was  the  fulfilment  of  JoePs  prophecVy 
when  the  innocent  blood  of  the  Jews,  which  had  been  shed  in 
the  Edomite  territory,  was  avenged  (Joel  iv.  19-21).  Hence  it 
is  inferred  that  Joel  must  have  prophesied  before  Amaziah's 
victory  over  the  Edomites  in  the  valley  of  Salt.  Plausible  as 
this  reasoning  appears,  it  is  somewhat  precarious.  It  is  not  at 
all  certain  that  the  conquest  in  question  fulfilled  Joel's  prophecy. 
At  any  rate  it  was  not  permanent,  for  Jeremiah  threatens  Edom 

^  See  Enobel,  FrophetismiiB,  II.  p.  134,  et  seqq. 
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in  the  same  strain  (Jer.  zlix.  17).  We  believe  that  Amaziah 
did  twt  fulfil  the  prediction.  Edom  did  not  become  under  him 
"  a  desolate  wilderness."  The  verse  in  which  Egypt  and  Edom 
are  spoken  of  is  part  of  a  Messianic  passage  (iv.  19) .  In  the  highly 
poetical  and  ideal  description  of  the  golden  age  awaiting  the 
theocracy,  the  prophet  specifies  two  of  its  permanent  enemies  as 
for  ever  overthrown — ^blotted  from  among  the  nations.  Indeed 
they  are  adduced  as  representatives  of  all  the  heathen  peoples, 
who  should  be  destrc^ed  at  the  commencement  of  the  glorious 
period  anticipated.  Under  Jehoram  the  Edomites  had  shewn 
their  formidable  strength  and  proved  a  restless  enemy  to  Judah, 
as  we  may  infer  from  i.  11. 

Another  objection  to  the  date  assumed  is  stated  by  Credner, 
which  rests  upon  the  prophet's  silence  respecting  the  Syrians, 
who,  in  the  time  of  Jehoash  of  Ju(^h,  had  shewn  their  enmitv 
by  invading  Judah  under  Hazael.  It  is  stated  in  2  Kings  xii. 
that  Jehoash  purchased  the  departure  of  these  Syrian  invaders 
with  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and  king's  house.  In  the  books 
of  Chronicles  it  is  even  affirmed  that  they  came  to  Jerusalem, 
destroyed  all  the  princes  of  the  people,  and  defeated  a  very  great 
host.  If  then  this  event  had  preceded  the  time  of  the  prophet, 
he  would  have  mentioned  the  Syrians  among  the  enemies  of 
Judah  to  be  punished,  as  Amos  does.  In  answer  to  this,  Bleek 
observes  that  the  inference  would  only  be  correct  if  the  invasion 
of  the  Syrians  had  taken  place  shortly  before ;  whereas,  half  a 
century  mtervened,  during  which  hostilities  were  not  renewed 
between  Syria  and  Judah,  as  they  were  between  the  covenant- 
people  and  the  Phenicians,  Philistines,  and  Edom.  There  was 
therefore  little  necessity  for  mentioning  the  Syrians,  especi- 
ally as  the  kingdom  of  Israel  lay  between  them  and  Judah.^  In 
addition  to  this  it  ma^  be  mentioned  that  suspicion  attaches  to 
the  narrative  in  2  Chron.  xxiv.,  stating  that  Hazael  actually 
invaded  Jerusalem.  According  to  2  Kings,  he  merely  purposed 
to  set  out  with  an  army  against  Judah,  and  was  bought  off. 
The  first  war  that  Judah  hc^  with  that  people  was  in  the  time 
of  Ahaz,  743  b.c.  Before  that  time  they  never  came  into  such 
collision  with  the  chosen  people  as  to  render  themselves  an 
object  of  national  hatred,  as  Judah's  leading  enemies  were. 
Amos  is  fuller  in  details  than  Joel.  He  might  also  speak  of  the 
Syrians  much  more  naturally  than  Joel,  because  he  prophesies 
of  Israel,  not  of  Judah  from  whom  they  were  more  distant. 

V.  Style  and  lanouaoe. — ^The  book  belongs  to  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  prophetic  literature.  The  ideas  are  vigorous  and 
noble;  the  (uction  pure,  classical,  elegant.     The  language  is 

1  Einleitaiig,  p.  851. 
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alike  distinguished  for  depth,  fullness,  and  easy  flow.  A  rich 
imagination  is  accompanied  by  a  good  style.  In  regularity  of 
rhythm  he  resembles  Amos ;  m  its  liveliness,  Kahum ;  and  in 
both  Habakkuk.  The  description  of  the  locusts  which,  like  aa 
innumerable  army,  darken  the  sun,  spare  nothing,  but  pass  irre- 
sistibly into  cities  and  houses,  laying  the  entire  land  waste  and 
ultimately  finding  their  grave  in  the  sea,  is  picturesque  and 
natural.  Its  fidelity,  wrought  up  though  it  be  with  much  poetio 
effect,  is  attested  by  various  travellers,  who  have  witnessed  the 
ravages  of  the  insect.  Locusts  generally  appear  in  times  of 
great  drought  (i.  20,  ii.  3,  23),  being  brought  by  the  wind  from 
the  desert,  and  soon  cover  the  entire  face  of  the  country  where 
they  settle.  In  a  few  days  their  ravages  are  seen ;  the  very 
foliage  and  bark  of  the  tree  being  destroyed  (i.  11,  12).  In 
towns  they  cover  the  streets  ^nd  houses,  creeping  over  the  build* 
ings  and  walls,  and  continue  their  march  unchecked  (ii.  5,  7,  8), 
till  they  commonly  perish  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (ii.  20). 

VI.  Did  the  prophet  warrE  mobe  than  this  book  P — ^Ewald 
supposes  that  the  book  is  but  a  small  part  of  Joel's  writings. 
This  he  derives  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  language,  which  is 
not  so  independent  and  genuiue  poetry  as  might  be  expected 
from  so  early  a  period.^  Perhaps  the  critic  is  right.  The  lan- 
guage is  smoother  and  more  flowing  than  one  would  infer  from 
an  author  who  wrote  so  little.  It  has  also  been  thought  that 
Is.  ii.  2-4  and  Mic.  iv.  1-4  is  a  passage  which  belongs  to  Joel. 
It  is  certainly  like  his  composition,  and  is  pronounced  his  both 
by  Ewald^  and  Hitzig.^  Few  remains  of  the  prophet,  however, 
have  been  preserved.  It  is  likely  that  the  book  proceeded  from 
himself  in  its  present  form. 

YII.  Messianic  passages. — The  most  remarkable  of  these  is 
iii.  1-5,  in  which  Joel  predicts  a  general  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
on  all  Israel,  accompanied  with  wonders  and  signs.  This  is 
applied  by  Peter  to  the  day  of  Pentecost,  which  was  indeed  an 
incipient  fulfilment.  A  fuUer  realization  is  yet  to  be  expected 
when  the  Gospel  shall  have  more  power  over  the  hearts  of  men. 
Another  passage  is  iv.  18-21.  Both  are  Messianic  in  a  general 
and  wide  sense,  because  the  longed-for  period  is  not  connected 
with  the  person  of  the  Messiah  the  Saviour,  which  is  also  the  case 
in  the  greater  number  of  Messianic  predictions.  Jehovah  him- 
self  is  described  as  the  protector  of  nis  people,  dwelling  among 
them  in  Zion.  The  prophet's  ideas  of  the  golden  time  are  of  a 
mixed  nature  ;  for  he  adduces  both  political  relations  and  a  more 
spiritual  condition  of  the  people.  In  the  fourth  chapter  it  is 
ushered  in  by  a  general  juc^^ent  upon  all  heathen  nations,  who 

^  Die  Propheten,  u.  s.  w.  roL  i.  p.  48.  *  Hud.  *  Jesaia,  p.  22. 
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are  assembled  in  the  yalley  of  Jehosliapliat  for  slaughter  and 
destruction.  For  them,  therefore,  there  is  no  room  in  the 
restored  theocracy.  Judah  shall  abide  for  ever  without  them. 
In  other  prophets  we  meet  with  the  same  ideas;  a  general 
destruction  of  the  heathen  immediately  preceding  the  happy 
time  of  peace  and  salvation,  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  land, 
and  a  glorious  condition  of  the  Jewish  -state.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  such  delineations  are  ideal,  expressing  the 
aspirations  and  hopes  of  the  prophet  in  the  language  of  poetry. 
They  should  not  be  converted  into  prose  or  demiite  predic- 
tions, for  which  they  were  never  intended.  In  their  very 
nature  they  are  vague,  because  the  prophets  had  no  definite 
knowledge  of  the  future.  They  looked  forward  to  a  better  age 
than  it  was  their  lot  to  live  in,  when  Israel  should  be  glorious, 
enjoying  the  immediate  presence  and  favour  of  Jehovah,  and 
reigning  over  the  earth  in  peace.  That  age  they  depicted  very 
differently,  according  to  their  idiosyncracies  and  the  relations  of 
their  times. 

If  these  remarks  be  correct,  it  is  wrong  to  represent  the  pro- 
phet JoeL  predicting  the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  the  general  con- 
version and  return  of  the  Jews,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
polity.  His  ideal  delineations  may  be  applied  to  gospel  times ; 
but  assuredly  he  himself  did  not  tmnk  of  aught  connected  with 
Christianity.  Nor  did  any  prophet  dream  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Jewish  state.  All  their  belief  and  hopes  centred  in  its  ever- 
lasting duration,  according  to  the  divine  covenant.  Their  high- 
est aspirations  were  continually  connected  with  the  literal  Judah 
— ^with  Jerusalem  and  Zion,  spots  hallowed  to  their  hearts  by 
fond  memories,  and  dearer  still  in  the  cherished  longings  of  the 
future.  It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  look  for  a  literal  or  definite 
fulfilment  of  these  Messianic  prophecies,  under  the  Christian 
dispensation.  No  proper  fulfilment — a  thing  unsuited  to  their 
nature— awaited  them.  In  a  general  way  their  spirit  may 
be  said  to  find  its  best  expression  in  Christianity.  They  admit 
of  adaptation  to  it.  The  golden  age  of  the  prophets  appears  in 
the  gospel  period  under  a  far  di&rent  form  from  that  which 
they  imagined. 
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I.  Circumstances  in  the  prophet's  life — ^Amos  was  a  shep- 
herd at  Tekoah,  a  small  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  twelve 
Soman  miles  south  of  Jerusalem.  Although  doubts  have  been 
thrown  on  the  fact  that  he  was  a  native  of  this  place,  and 
attempts  have  been  made  by  Harenberg^  and  others  to  shew 
that  he  was  an  Ephraimite,  or  bom  in  the  territory  of  Israel,  no 
probability  attaches  to  them.  In  vii.  14  Amos  himself  says : 
"  I  was  no  prophet,  neither  was  I  a  prophet's  son ;  but  I  was  an 
herdman,  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit,"  whence  it  appears 
that  he  was  not  educated  for  a  prophet  in  the  prophetic  schools, 
nor  prepared  for  the  office  by  human  training ;  but  that  he  was 
a  simple  herdman  who  kept  sheep  and  cultivated  sycamore 
trees.  He  was  called  by  God  immediately  to  the  prophetic 
office,  and  furnished  with  the  suitable  gift.  It  is  superfluous  to 
inquire  if  the  description  he  gives  implies  that  he  was  poor. 
The  word  *Ip13  (i.  1)  means  in  2  Eings  iii.  4  a  possessor  of  large 

herds  of  sheep.  His  prophecies  also  shew  an  acquaintance  with 
the  law  and  early  prophets  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
he  was  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  had  received  an  edu- 
cation above  the  position  of  a  poor  man  when  he  was  divinely 
called.  Bashi  and  D.  £imchi  strive  to  represent  him  as  a  rich 
man,  on  the  ground  of  the  word  *lp1D ;  and  Harenberg  on  that 
of  *1p13  (vii.  14),  building  too  much  on  the  expressions.     It  is 

impossible  to  prove  that  he  was  rich. 

The  maimer  of  his  death,  and  his  burial  place,  are  unknown. 
Fable,  however,  has  supplied  them.  It  is  said  that  after 
Amaziah  the  priest  of  Bethel  had  frequently  struck  him,  the 
son  gave  him  a  fatal  wound  during  sleep  with  a  club  ;  and  that 
the  prophet  returned,  still  breathing,  to  his  native  land,  where 
he  died  within  two  days,  and  was  buried  with  his  fathers.^ 

II.  Time  when  he  prophesied. — ^It  is  expressly  stated  that 

^  Amos  propheta  expositos,  Introdactio,  {  vii. 

'  See  the  Pseudo-Borotheus  in  Bindoif  0  Chonicon  paBchal.  Yol.  i.  p.  277. 
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lie  prophesied  in  the  days  of  TTzziah  king  of  Judah,  and  in  the 
days  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  two  years 
before  the  earthquake  (i.  1).  Nothing  more  is  known  of  this 
earthquake  than  that  it  took  place  under  Uzziah  (Zech.  xiv.  5). 
Accoiding  to  Josephus  and  ouier  Jews  the  earthquake  is  said  to 
have  happened  when  Uzziah  went  into  the  temple  to  sacrifice 
against  the  will  of  the  priests ;  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  the 
sacred  narrative.  We  may  conclude  that  he  prophesied  about 
790  B.C.}  and  therefore  was  contemporary  with  Joel,  Hosea,  and 
partly  with  Isaiah  also.  The  contents  of  the  prophecies  agree 
with  this  date.  The  Assyrians  are  referred  to  as  naving  made 
conquests  in  the  north,  in  Mesopotamia  and  Babylon,  as  threat* 
ening  Syria  and  even  menacing  Israel.  ^^  The  people  of  Syria 
shall  go  into  captivity  unto  Kir"  (i-  5).  This  was  accomplished 
imder  Tiglath  fileser  by  the  Assyrians,  about  740.  "  Behold  I 
will  raise  up  against  you  a  nation,  0  house  of  Israel,  saith  the 
Lord,  the  God  of  hosts;  and  they  shall  afflict  you  from  the 
entering  iu  of  Hemath  unto  the  river  of  the  wilderness"  (vi.  14). 
This  also  alludes  to  Syria,  who  carried  away  the  Israelites  into 
Mesopotamia  (v.  27).  The  first  invasion  oi  Israel  was  made  by 
Phul  at  the  time  of  Menahem,  772-761.  Calneh  had  fallen 
(vi.  2)  ;  so  had  Ghith,  the  latter  having  been  conquered  by 
Uzziah.  Thus  Amos  prophesied  after  Uzziah  811  b.c.  Israel 
was  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  had  been  restored  to  its 
ancient  limits  and  prosperity.  But  with  this  outward  state  had 
come  luxury,  pride,  idolatry,  immorality,  and  oppression  of  the 
Door  (vi.  1-3 ;  V.  18 ;  ii.  7,  8 ;  iv.  1 ;  v.  11 ;  vi.  4-6 ;  viii.  10), 
lliis  suits  the  time  of  Jeroboam,  and  nothing  leads  beyond  it. 
The  prophet  never  hints  at  the  state  of  anarchy  which  succeeded 
Jeroboam's  death.  Hence  we  infer  that  he  wrote  before  784, 
the  year  in  which  that  monarch  died.  Perhaps  790  may  be 
assumed  as  the  most  probable  date.^ 

in.  CONTENTS. — ^The  book  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  viz., 
chaps.  i.-vi.,  and  vii.-ix,  the  former  containing  discourses,  the 
latter  visions  aad  symbols.  The  coming  judgments  of  God 
against  the  neighbouring  Gentile  nations  are  announced,  against 
the  Damascene  Syriaas,  the  Philistines  aad  Tyrians,  the  Edom- 
ites,  the  Ammonites,  and  Moabites  (i.  1-ii.  3).  This  is  followed 
by  an  oracle  against  Judah  for  despising  the  law  of  God  and 
allowing  themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  lying  vanities,  on  which 
account  Jehovah  would  send  a  fire  upon  them  to  devour  the 
palaces  of  Jerusalem  (ii.  4,  5).  The  prophet  then  passes  to 
Israel,  to  whom  he  administers  a  general  reproof  while  enume- 
rating their  various  sins  against  God.    He  annoimces  the  divine 

>  See  Sam's  Der  Propliet  Amos  erklirt,  Emleitong,  p.  58,  et  seqq. 
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judgmentB  with  a  particular  enumeration  of  tkeir  several  oanses, 
dwdling  on  their  luxury  and  oppression.  The  prophet  exhorts 
them  to  repentance,  and  threatens  them  with  severe  chastise- 
ment,  with  the  desolation  of  Samaria  and  the  other  cities  of 
Israel,  and  the  transportation  of  the  inhabitants  beyond  Damas- 
cus (ii  6-Yi.  14).  The  seventh  chapter  contains  visions  repre- 
senting the  destruction  of  Israel  and  the  house  of  Jeroboam 
under  the  images  of  grasshoppers,  fire,  and  a  plumb  line ;  fol- 
lowed  by  a  narrative  of  the  enmity  shewn  to  Amo8  by  Ainariah 
priest  at  Bethel,  and  a  threatening  prophecy  against  him  and 
Ids  house,  with  a  prediction  of  Israel  s  captivity.  Another 
vision  of  a  basket  with  some  new  fi*uit  shews  Israel's  ripeness 
for  destruction  (viii.  1-3)  ;  to  which  is  appended  a  reprov^ 
of  oppression  and  a  threatening  of  a  spiritual  famine  (viiL 
4-14).  The  ninth  chapter  contains  a  new  vision  in  which  the 
prophet  beholds  the  Lord  standing  at  the  altar,  commanding 
destruction,  before  whom  none  escapes.  The  diviue  judgment  is 
£eirther  described,  followed  by  the  promise  that  Jehovah  will 
restore  the  tabernacle  of  David  in  all  its  former  splendour,  that 
Israel  will  possess  tiie  remnant  of  Edom  and  tdl  nations  on 
whom  the  divine  name  is  called ;  that  the  land  wiU  be  blessed 
with  great  fertility,  and  the  waste  places  be  repaired. 

IV.    DiSPOSmON    AND    ARRANGEMEKT   OF   THE    PROPHECIES. — 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  by  Harenberg,  Dahl,  Ber- 
tholdt  and  others  to  divide  different  discourses  according  to  the 
times  at  which  they  were  delivered.  But  it  is  impossible  to  do  so 
with  any  degree  of  probability.  Knobel's  supposition  that  iii.- vi. 
contain  the  discourses  of  the  prophet  at  Bethel,  and  that  vii.  10-17 
is  not  in  its  right  place  but  should  come  after  the  sixth  chapter, 
is  untenable.^  The  germ  of  the  whole  lies  in  vii.  1-ix.  10,  part  of 
which  (vii.  1,  etc.)  the  prophet  uttered  in  substance  at  Bethel  On 
returning  to  Judah  he  continued  his  visions  (viii.  1,  etc.),  and  com- 
mitted them  to  writing.  He  also  expanded  and  added  to  his  utter- 
ances so  as  to  fit  them  for  a  wider  circle.  Thus  he  prefixed  chapters 
i.-vi.  Chapters  i.-ii.  6  form  a  sort  of  introduction  to  the  whole. 
And  that  his  book  might  not  be  whoUy  of  a  threatening  and 
gloomy  import,  he  appended  at  the  close  a  Messianic  prophecy 
of  consoling  character.  The  order  in  which  the  book  is  arranired 
isexceUenf  The  pn>phet  begins  with  judgments  *gain«t  S 
neighbouring  Gentile  nations — ^the  enemies  of  the  covenant- 
people — ^who  were  to  be  punished  for  their  sins  against  the  living 
God ;  then  passes  to  Judah,  which  is  briefiy  touched  ;  and  pro- 
ceeds to  Israel,  against  which  kingdom  his  commiasion  was 
chiefly  directed.    £i  the  fate  of  other  peoples  Israel  might  see 

>  SeeBaor'eiksuMSp.lia. 
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the  proportionately  heavier  punishments  for  their  obstinate 
rebellion  against  Him  who  had  chosen  them  from  among  the 
natiofts.  IHie  consolatory  Messianic  promise  is  a  fit  conclusion 
to  the  whole. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  prophet  wrote  the  work  as 
we  now  have  it.  When  he  had  fuMlled  his  mission  at  Bethel, 
he  returned  to  Judah  and  expanded  his  ideas  so  as  to  fit  them 
for  others  besides  the  Umited  circle  they  were  originally  addressed 
to.  And  we  see  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the 
title,  though  Ewald  supposes  it  not  to  be  Amos's. 

V.    PosniON    AND    IMPORTANCE    OF    AmOS    IN    THE    PKOPHETIC 

SERIES. — ^The  position  and  importance  of  Amos  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Israelitism  have  been  well  shewn  by  Baur.^  The  dis- 
tinction between  an  Israel  after  the  spirit  and  an  Israel  after  the 
flesh  distinctly  appears  for  the  first  time  in  this  prophet,  who 
clearly  enjoins  an  inward  reception  of  the  law,  without  which  all 
outward  works  are  worthless. 

I  hate,  I  despise  your  feast  days, 

And  I  will  not  smell  in  your  solemn  assemblies. 

Though  ye  offer  me  burnt  offerings  and  yoor  meat  offerings  I  will  not  accept  them ; 

Neither  wiU  I  regard  the  peace  offerings  •of  your  fat  beasto. 

Take  thou  away  nrom  me  the  noise  of  tny  songs ; 

For  I  will  not  near  the  melody  of  thy  viols. 

But  let  iudgment  run  down  as  waters. 

And  rigbteousness  as  a  mighty  stream. — (y.  21-24). 

We  have  also  in  Amos  an  early  intimation  that  the  Gentiles 
should  share  in  the  prosperity  promised  to  Israel. 

VI.  Style  and  language. — ^The  prophecies  are  distinguished 
by  force,  freshness,  clearness,  and  regularity.  The  rhythm  of 
the  sentences  is  roimded  and  periodic ;  the  imagery,  which  is 
commonly  taken  from  pastoral  Ufe,  is  fresh  and  beautiful.  Com- 
pare i.  3;  ii.  13;  iii.  4,  6,  8,  12;  iv.  2,  7,  9;  v.  8,  19;  vi.  12; 
vii.  1 ;  ix.  3,  9,  13,  15.  When  therefore  Jerome  calls  Amos 
"  rude  in  speech  but  not  in  knowledge,"  applying  to  him  what 
the  Apostle  Paul  said  of  himself,  we  must  not  suppose  that  the 
prophet  is  rude,  ineloquent,  or  wanting  in  the  highest  qualifica- 
tions for  writing ;  though  Calmet  and  others  seem  to  have  under- 
stood Jerome's  opinion  in  that  manner.  If  he  meant  so,  he  was 
certainly  mistaken.  Lowth,  no  mean  judge  of  style,  says :  ''  Let 
any  person  who  has  candour  and  perspicacity  enough  to  judge, 
not  from  the  man  but  from  his  writings,  open  the  volume  of  his 
predictions,  and  he  wiU,  I  think,  agree  with  me,  that  our  shep- 
herd is  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chief  of  the  prophets.  He 
will  agree,  that  as  in  sublimity  and  magnificence  he  is  almost 
equal  to  the  greatest,  so  in  splendour  of  diction  and  elegance  of 

^  Der  Prophet  Amos,  p.  440,  et  seqq. 
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expression  he  is  scarcely  inferior  to  any."  Some  of  his  descrip- 
tions of  Jehovah's  majesty  are  in  the  highest  style  of  sublimity^ 
as  V.  8,  9  ;  ix.  5,  6.  Perhaps  Jerome  referred  to  the  Ortho- 
graphy of  Amos,  which  is  certainly  not  pure  in  Yarious  cases, 
ancL  reminds  one  of  the  humble  dialect  of  the  shepherd.  Thus 
we  find  p^VO  for  p^O  ii.  13 ;  DghS  for  0013  v.  H  ;  a^aTO  for 

aUnD  vi.  8 ;  Pj'lipO  for  tpt^  vi.  10 ;  pHfe^^  for  pITX?  vi.'  16  ; 
npB^)  for  nVpe^J  viii.  8.     '  * 

Peculiar  expressions  in  Amos  are :  cleanness  of  teeth,  iv.  6 ;  the 
high  places  of  Isaac,  vii.  9 ;  the  house  of  Isaac,  vii.  16;  A^  that 
createth  the  wind,  iv.  13. 

VII.  His  USE  OF  PRECEDING,  AND  INFLUENCE  UPON  SUCCEED- 
ING, PROPHETS. — ^Though  we  hold,  with  Baur,  that  Amos  knew 
the  oracle  of  Joel  in  its  written  form,  it  is  too  much  to  say  with 
him,  that  he  aimed  to  assert  and  demonstrate  the  continuous 
validity  of  Joel's  utterances.*  Comp.  Amos  i.  2  with  Joel  iv. 
16  ;  i.  6,  9,  with  Joel  iv.  2-7  ;  ix.  13  with  Joel  iv.  18.  That  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form  is  un- 
proved and  unprovable.  He  may  have  known  the  Elohim 
documents.  He  may  also  have  known  the  Jehovist.  Many 
statements  embodied  in  the  Pentateuch  were  handed  down  by 
tradition.  The  Israelites  were  not  ignorant  of  the  essence  of 
Moses's  law  in  the  time  of  this  prophet,  else  the  prophetic  threat- 
enings  and  warnings  would  have  been  unintelligible.  But  Deut- 
eronomy was  not  written  so  early,  and  therefore  our  present 
Pentateuch  did  not  exist. 

Later  prophets  have  been  indebted  to  Amos  for  ideas  and 
expressions.  Thus  the  author  of  Zech.  ix.  1-11  shews  the  in- 
fluence Amos  had  upon  him  in  his  threatenings  of  the  Damas- 
cenes (ix.  1,  etc.),  the  Phenicians  (ix.  3,  etc.),  and  the  cities  of 
the  Philistines  fix.  5-7).  Like  his  predecessor,  the  writer  omits 
all  mention  of  Uath  among  the  Philistine  towns.  In  like  man- 
ner 2iephaniah  threatens  the  four  principal  cities  of  the  Philis- 
tines, with  the  exception  of  Gath  (ii.  4,  etc.),  after  he  had 
exhorted  them  to  repentance,  like  Amos  (v.  14).  Jeremiah  has 
imitated  Amos  still  more  extensively  (compare  Jer.  xlix.  27  with 
Amos  i.  4 ;  xlix.  3  with  Amos  i.  15 ;  xlvi.  6  with  Amos  ii.  14 ; 
xlviii.  24  with  Amos  i.  12  and  ii.  2 ;  Jer.  xlix.  13,  20-22,  with 
Amos  i.  12 ;  Jer.  xxv.  30  with  Amos  i.  2 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  35  with 
Amos  iv.  13;  Jer.  xliv.  11  with  Amos  ix.  4,  8.  A  comparison 
of  Jeremiah's  oracles  against  foreign  nations  with  the  parallel 
ones  of  Amos  will  shew  the  similarity  between  them.  Ezekiel 
has  also  been  influenced  by  our  prophet  in  his  description  of 
other  nations  (xxv.-xxxii.).    Ciompare  Ezek.  xxviii.  26  with 

^  Ber  F»>phet  Amos,  Einleitniig,  p.  61. 
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Amos  ix.  14 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  2,  xxviii.  12,  xxxii.  2,  with  Amos 
V.  1 ;  Ezek.  xxxv.  5,  etc.,  with  Amos  i.  11.  Haggai  has  also 
copied  him.  Compare  Amos  iv.  9  with  Hag.  ii.  17.  So  too 
Zechariah;  compare  iii.  2  with  ^Amos  iy.  II.  Perhaps  the 
Deutero-Isaiah  had  Amos  iv.  13,  etc.,  and  v.  8,  etc.,  in  his 
memory,  when  he  wrote  xlii.  5,  xlv.  7,  12.^ 
VIII.— Cha^.  IX.  11,  12 : 

In  that  day  will  I  raise  up  the  tabernacle  of  David  tlxat  is  fallen. 

And  close  up  the  breaches  thereof, 

And  I  will  raise  up  his  ruins,  and  I  will  build  it  as  in  the  days  of  old ; 

That  they  may  possess  the  remnant  of  Edom,  and  of  all  the  heathen  upon  whom  my 

name  is  named, 
Saith  the  Lord  that  doeth  this. 

These  words  are  part  of  a  Messianic  prophecy  in  which  the 
prophet  describes  the  future  period  on  which  the  hopes  of  the 
pious  were  always  concentrated  in  adversity.  He  predicts  the 
restoration  of  the  former  unity  and  strength  of  the  nation  as  it 
was  under  David.  The  true  theocracy  should  reappear  in  its 
ancient  extent  and  splendour.  All  the  peoples  once  embraced 
in  it  should  come  to  it  again.  The  remnant  of  Edom  and  of  all 
peoples  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Jehovah  should  come  and 
be  a  part  of  the  renewed  kingdom.  Thus  the  prophecy  relates 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Davidic  kingdom  and  the  extension  of 
the  theocracy  to  the  heathen. 

In  Acts  XV.  17  James  quotes  the  passage  from  the  LXX.,  but 
fipeely.     Instead  of  D^^  n^T^^^nS  ^B^T!  the  translators  appear 

to  have  read,  ninrHN  DIN  n^T^B^  WTV »  which  gives  a  diflPe- 
rent  sense.  We  do  not  think  that  they  read  the  Hebrew  thus : 
they  inverted  and  paraphrased  it.  James  announces  that  the 
prophecy  had  its  fulfilment  in  the  establishment  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  and  the  reception  within  its  pale  of  Gentile 
with  Jewish  converts.  The  words  of  the  prophet  are  adapted 
by  the  speaker  to  the  circumstances  of  "the  early  converts  to 
Christianity ;  they  are  not  interpreted.  Amos,  like  many  other 
prophets,  never  speaks  of  the  Messiah's  person.  He  looks  for- 
ward to  the  Messianic  period  in  a  general  sense,  without  the 
idea  of  Messiah  as  a  person  ;  for  Jehovah  Himself  is  sometimes 
depicted  aa  bringing  about  the  restoration  of  all  things,  and 
reigning.  Amos  paints  ideally  the  extended  and  restored  king- 
dom of  David,  the  Edomites  and  others  forming  a  part  of  it  and 
worshipping  the  true  Ood.  No  such  fulfilment  as  that  announced 
by  James  was  contemplated  by  the  prophet  or  any  intelligent 
Jew. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  eleventh  verse  does  not  contain 

1  See  Banr's  Amos,  p.  127,  et  seqq. 
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"  a  distinct  prophecy  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  ohnroh 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity/'  as  Henderson  supposes ;  nor  the 
remainder  of  the  Idmneans  those  ''  amalgamated  with  the  tribeB 
of  Arabia  which  embraced  the  Christian  mith."^ 
Chap.  V.  25-27. 

Did  je  offer  saoriflces  and  gifts  to  me  in  the  desert  forty  jeais, 

0  house  of  Israel } 

And  jet  ye  carried  about  the  tabernacle  of  yonr  king, 

And  the  framework  of  your  images, 

The  star  of  jour  god  wnich  je  made  to  jourselyes, 

Therefore  I  will  remove  jou,  etc. 

The  question  is  equivalent  to  a  negative,  not  absolute  but 
comparative.  Ye  did  not  offer  such  sacrifices  to  God  in  the 
desert  as  he  was  pleased  with.  How  could  you,  when  at  the 
same  time  ye  carried  about  idolatrous  images  P  Therefore,  be- 
cause ye  are  now  offering  sacrifices,  and  at  the  same  time  follow- 
ing idolatrous  practices,  neglecting  judgment  and  righteousness 
after  the  example  of  your  fathers,  I  will  send  you  away  into 
captivity  beyond  Damascus. 

The  n  prefixed  to  D^n^SYH  we  take  as  an  interrogative,  and 

not  the  article  as  Maurer  thinks.  The  question  might  have  an 
affirmative  answer,  thus  :  '*  even  during  your  forty  years'  abode 
in  the  wilderness  you  did  offer  me  sacrifices,  and  yet  ye  prac- 
tised idolatry  then."  This  interpretation,  however,  is  liable  to 
the  objection  that  the  time  of  the  exodus  and  immediately  after 
is  chosen  as  the  most  striking  example  of  an  idolatrous  one, 
which  it  was  not  in  reality. 

The  sacred  writer  in  Acts  vii.  42,  43  follows  the  Septuagint^ 
which  departs  widely  from  the  Hebrew,  and  is  partially  mcorreot. 

ToO  MoKo^  shews  that  they  took  the  Hebrew  word  D3 /D  from 
*'^^'  This  interprets  the  king  or  god  they  worshipped,  iden- 
tifying him  with  the  Ammonite  deity  Moloch,  the  Kronos  or 
Saturn  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  Kal  to  aarpov  rov  Oeov'Pedniif. 
Here  the  LXX.  have  arbitrarily  translated  tiie  Hebrew  as  if  it 

should  stand  thus:  Dp^o'pif  ^^ih^  |V5  3513  n^l;  whereas 
the  present  and  doubtless  original  order  is  iJIS  D^^DT^  P^3 

Dp^O?^.  They  also  took  {V3  as  a  proper  name,  whereas  it  is 
an  appellative,  meaning  carriage,  frame-work,  pedestal,  on  which 
the  star  was  carried.  Ewald  supposes  that  the  twenty-sixth 
verse  does  not  refer  to  the  conduct  of  the  Israehtes  in  the  desert, 
but  is  closely  connected  with  the  twentv-seventh  verse,  and 
begins  to  describe  the  punishment  of  Israel  in  the  future.     ^'  Ye 

^  The  Book  of  the  Twelre  minor  Prophets,  pp.  177, 1S2. 
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ahall  take  up  the  stake  or  post  of  your  king/'  etc.,  referring  to 
the  people  taking  up  their  idols  and  carrying  them  away  with 
them  into  captivity  without  their  being  of  any  use.  Instead  of 
protecting,  those  images  should  be  an  encumbrance  to  their 
Yotaries  in  their  transportation.  We  cannot  see  any  probability 
in  this  exposition.  It  does  not  agree  well  with  the  time  of 
Amos  ;  and  the  sense  given  to  fASO  is  precarious.    Nor  is  there 

any  reason  for  thinking  that  the  LXX.  read  it  fl^l^  because  they 

translate  (r/crfinjv.  Baur  labours  to  shew  that  the  old  translators, 
the  LXX.,  Jerome,  the  Peshito,  and  Aquila,  read  the  plural 
H13D.^     But  the  LXX.  have  the  singular  c/crfvi],  which  favours 

the  Masoretic  text ;  and  there  is  no  good  reason  for  departing 
from  it.     In  like  manner,  we  cannot,  with  Baur,  read  |V3  as 

tt^5  or'n^5>  guided  by  the  Persian  and  Arabic,  and  identify  the 
name  with  Saturn.  And  we  abide  by  the  reading  Dp27di  sup- 
ported as  it  is  by  Symmachus  and  Theodotion,  instead  of  making 

it  Db/O  which  the  same  critic  advocates. 

The  passage  we  have  attempted  to  explain  is  confessedly 
obscure.  Hence  interpreters  are  much  divided  respecting  it,  as 
appears  from  the  following  survey  of  their  opinions. 

1.  The  old  interpreters,  Miinster,  Luther,  Calvin,  etc.,  ad- 
hered to  the  Masoretic  text ;  and  after  the  example  of  Bashi, 
took  the  words  n^2  and  fllDD  for  proper  names  of  gods,  com- 
monly identifying  the  former,  as  Abenezra  did,  with  Saturn. 

2.  Yatablus,  Drusius,  and  Mercier  took  |V3  as  an  appellative, 
but  explained  it  differently,  the  two  former  referring  it  to  cakes 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  the  god,  the  latter  translating  it  modeL 

They  all  rendered  DDD/iS  your  king. 

3.  Cornelius  a  Lapide  and  Calovius  translated  Moloch^  took 
n^DD  for  an  appellative  in  the  signification  of  tabernacle^  and 
P^D  for  hasia  or  effigy. 

4.  Cocceius,  Meier,   J.   H.   Michaelis,  Burk,  RosenmuUer^ 

Gesenius,  Hitzig,  and  Ewald  take  D33 /D  as  an  appellative,  and 
attempt  to  explain  the  other  difficult  words  by  the  help  of  ety- 
mology. The  most  recent  of  them,  such  as  Ewald  and  Hitzig, 
reject  the  translation  of  the  LXX. ;  while  the  older  ones  abide 
by  it  as  much  as  possible. 

5.  Many  take  TV3  as  a  proper  name,  understanding  by  it 
Saturn,  &)  Deyling,  Harenberg,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Dathe,  Bauer, 
Justi,  Vater,  Theiner,  De  Wette,  Vatke,  and  Maurer.     These 

take  7?23  as  an  appellative  referring  to  a  god,  usually  to  Saturn. 

6.  Others,  understanding  p^3  Saturn,  have  found  Moloch  in 

1  Der  Prophet  Amos,  p.  868. 
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DDD/D,  translating  the  latter  "your  Moloch."      This  view  is 
adopted   by    De    I)ieu»   GrotiuSi   Selden,   Hettinger,   Spencer, 
Vitringa,  Witsius,  Dahl. 
7.  Baur  translates — 

And  ye  bare  the  tabernacles  of  Mfleom  and  Caiwan, 

Your  imagea  of  the  star, 

The  gods  je  made  for  yoorBelyea^ 

By  Milcom  he  understands  the  god  of  fire,  whose  representa- 
tive is  the  planet  Saturn,  and  by  Caiwan  Saturn  also,  so  that 
the  tents  of  Milcom  and  star-images  of  Caiwan  are  different 
forms  of  the  same  thing,  and  refer  to  the  same  worship  substan- 
tially.   Such  exegesis  appears  to  us  far-fetched  and  incorrect. 
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I.  Life  op  the  prophet. — ^Hebr.  n**l3y  ;  Sept.  AfiSla^  cod. 

Alex.  '0)SSmi9  cod.  Vat.;  Lat.  Abdias.  According  to  patristic 
traditions  Obadiah  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Epbraim,  and  to 
Betbachamar  or  Bethacharam  in  tbe  Shecbemite  territory.^ 
It  is  said  tbat  be  lived  in  tbe  time  of  Abab  king  of  Israel,  bid 
tbe  propbets  wbom  Jezebel  persecuted,  and  as  captain  of  tbe 
tbird  fifty,  waa  spared  by  Eujab  wbose  disciple  be  bad  been 
(2  Kings  i.  13).  In  later  times  bis  grave  was  pointed  out  in 
Sebaste,  along  witb  tbose  of  Elisba  and  Jobn  tbe  Baptist. 
Babbinical  accounts  mostly  agree  ;  some  of  tbem  stating  tbat  be 
bad  been  an  Edomite  and  became  a  Jew.  Tbis  is  fabulous. 
His  propbecy  sbews  tbat  be  was  a  Jew ;  for  it  treats  of  tbe 
relations  of  £dom  to  tbe  tbeocracv,  and  predicts  its  downfall. 

II  Time  when  he  lived. — ^Tbe  time  at  wbicb  be  lived  is 
somewbat  uncertain. 

1.  Hofmann,  Delitzscb,  and  Keil  place  bim  under  Jeboram, 
i.e.,  889-884  b.c,  and  prior  to  Joel. 

2.  Jaeger,  Hengstenberg,  Caspari,  and  Havemick  place  bim 
under  Uzziab. 

3.  Vitringa,  Carpzov,  Dupin,  Kueper,  put  bim  in  tbe  time  of, 
Abaz. 

4.  Jabn  supposes  tbat  Obadiab  wrote  after  599  B.C.  wben 
Jeboiacbin  and  otbers  were  carried  away  from  Jerusalem,  and 
before  tbe  destruction  of  tbe  city  in  588.  Tbe  reason  assigned 
is,  because  be  warns  tbe  Edomites  (12-14)  not  to  continue  in 
tbeir  bostile  conduct  towards  tbe  Jews.^  Yet  tbere  is  notbing 
in  tbe  verses  in  question  opposed  to  tbe  fact  tbat  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed.  On  the  contrary,  tbey  are  consistent  witb  and  pre- 
suppose it. 

5.  Abenezra,  Lutber,  Calov,  J.  |H.  Micbaelis,  Scbnurrer, 
Winer,  Knobel,  Bleek,  etc.,  tbink  tbat  be  belonged  to  tbe  time 
of  tbe  Babylonian  captivity,  after  588  b.c. 

'  l>elitz8ch,  De  Habacnd  propheto  rita,  etc.  p.  60,  et  seqq. 
s  EinleitaDg,  Theil  ii.  pp.  516,  517. 
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6.  Hitzig  conjectures  that  he  was  an  Egyptian  Jew,  who  wrote 
soon  after  312  b.c.  Surely  the  collection  of  the  minor  prophets 
was  made  before  then. 

The  decision  of  the  question  has  been  made  to  turn  on  the 
particular  calamity  wluch  came  upon  Judah,  on  account  of 
which  the  Edomites  shewed  themselves  evil-minded  and  vio- 
lent towards  their  brethren  (vers.  11-14).  The  description 
in  these  verses  suits  best  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Chaldeans,  at  which  the  Edomites  rejoiced.  It  is  true 
that  the  Chaldeans  are  not  expressly  mentioned  as  the  con- 
querors of  the  Jews ;  but  they  are  pointed  at.  The  description 
agrees  better  with  Jerusalem's  utter  destruction  than  with  any 
preceding  catastrophe.  Thus  we  read  of  ''  the  strangers  carry- 
ing  atcay  captive  his  forces,  and  foreigners  entering  into  his  gates 
and  casting  lots  upon  Jerusalem"  (ver.  11),  and  of  "  the  captivity 
of  this  coast  of  the  children  of  Israel,"  etc.  (ver.  20).  This  is 
admitted  by  Havemick,  Caspari,  and  others,  who  think  that 
Obadiah  lived  and  wrote  under  TJzziah.  They  regard  the  pre- 
terites as  prophetic,  and  therefore  referring  to  future  times :  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  They  also  lay 
great  stress  upon  the  fact  that  in  12-14  the  Edomites  are 
admonished  not  to  shew  their  malicious  joy.^  But  the  tenth 
verse  proves  that  they  had  already  manifested  bitterness  and 
severity.  "We  adopt  the  view  of  Abenezra  and  others,  that  the 
present  book  of  Obadiah  (not  Obadiah  himself)  first  appeared  in 
the  captivity  of  Babylon.  Keil,  following  Caspari  and  Haver- 
nick,  argues  that  he  wrote  before  the  'captivity  because  of  the 
parallel  in  Jer.  xlix.  7-22,  which  is  younger  ;  because  there 
is  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  destruction  and  burning  of  Jeru- 
salem any  more  than  to  the  Babylonian  exile  ;  because  the 
prophet  mentions  the  entire  body  of  captives  belonging  to  this 
army  of  the  Israelites  among  the  Canaanites  as  far  as  Zarephath, 
and  the  prisoners  of  Jerusalem  in  Sepharad  (ver.  20)  ;  and 
because  of  the  unmistakeable  imitation  of  Obadiah  by  Joel 
(comp.  iii.  5  with  Obad.  17 ;  iv.  19  with  Obad.  10 ;  iv.  3  with 
Obad.  11 ;  iv.  7,  etc.,  with  Obad.  v.  15;  iv.  17  with  Obad.  17 
and  11).  Accordingly  he  refers  the  entire  description  to  the 
plundering  of  Jerusalem  under  Jehoram,  when  a  great  part  of 
the  people  were  carried  away  into  slavery  among  the  Canaanites 
and  Greeks  (2  Chron.  xxi.  16,  etc.,  compared  with  Joel  iv.  3,  6 ; 
Amos.  i.  6,  9).* 

This  reasoning  will  not  bear  examination.  Jeremiah's 
parallel  prophecy  xlix.  7-22  is  not  later  than  Obadiah's.  It  is 
urged  indeed,  that  in  all  his  prophecies  Jeremiah  has  made  use 

1  Havemick,  Einleit.  II.,  2,  p.  319.  «  Einleitung,  p.  289. 
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of  older  ones ;  that  of  all  the  expressions  he  employs  agaii^ 
Edom,  peculiar  to  him  and  characteristic  of  his  style,  not  one  is 
found  in  Obadiah,  and  on  the  other  hand  nothing  of  what 
Jeremiah  has  in  common  with  Obadiah  reappears  in  Jeremiah 
but  bears  another  stamp ;  that  the  prophecy  of  Obadiah  consti- 
tutes a  well-arranged  whole,  having  an  internal  connection  and 
progress ;  while  that  of  Jeremiah  has  no  progressive  develop- 
ment, but  puts  together  different  elements  like  the  parts  of  a 
chain,  one  added  to  another  ;  and  that  a  comparison  of  the 
differences  between  the  two  texts  is  favourable  to  the  originality 
of  Obadiah,  and,  consequently,  to  imitation  on  the  part  of 
Jeremiah.* 

We  admit  that  Jeremiah  has  made  copious  use  of  prior  pro- 
phecies. In  the  present  instance,  both  he  and  Obadiah  had  a 
piece  belonging  to  an  old  prophet.  Both  borrowed  from  the 
same  source  ;  not  one  from  the  other.'  Against  this  both 
Caspari*  and  Delitzsch*  have  feebly  argued.  It  is  much  more 
natural  to  understand  the  description  in  vers.  11-14  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans  than  of  the  taking 
and  plundering  of  the  city  under  Jehoram.  Edom  is  not  said 
to  have  rejoiced  over  the  children  of  Judah  in  the  day  of  their 
destruction  (ver.  12) ;  for  the  proper  translation  of  K'Tpl  ^^  is 
not  "  thou  shouldest  not  have  looked,"  etc.,  but  look  not,  words 
applicable  to  the  first  period  of  new  Jerusalem  in  which  Edom 
is  menacingly  advised  not  to  repeat  her  old  hostility  to  Judah. 
To  restrict  these  expressions,  as  Delitzsch  does,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  of  the  people,  is  not  probable.*  We  deny  also  that 
Joel  borrowed  from  Obadiah.  The  reverse  is  the  case.  The 
originality  of  Joel  indeed  is  generally  admitted.  As  Obadiah 
has  borrowed  from  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  (comp.  4,  18,  etc., 
with  Num.  xxiv.  18,  21,  etc.),  so  has  he  imitated  Joel.  There 
are  also  reminiscences  of  Amos  (comp.  Obad.  10  with  Amos 
i.  11 ;  Obad.  l^^th  Amos  ix.  12).  If  we  have  rightly  fixed 
the  time  when  the  book  was  written  in  the  captivity-period,  it 
may  be  a&simied  that  the  prophet  who  gave  it  its  present  form 
was  among  the  exiles,  not  among  such  as  were  left  in  Judea. 
The  twentieth  verse  favours  the  former  view,  not  the  latter ; 
"  and  the  captives  of  this  coast  (literally  sand)  of  the  children 
of  Israel,"  etc.  Perhaps  he  belonffed  to  the  former  part  of  the 
so-called  seventy  years.  Those  who  put  his  prophecy  in  its 
present  place  were  partly  right  and  partly  wrong.  Havemick 
and  others  should  be  more  careful  in  estimating  such  traditional 

^  Einleitiin^,  p.  290.  *  See  Ei^d,  Die  Propheten,  yol.  i.  p.  400. 

*  Der  Prophet  Obadja  aiugelegt,  p.  23,  et  seqq. 

*  Wann  weissagte  Obadja,  in  Rndelbach  and  Guerike's  Zeitachiift  for  1861,  p.  96, 

*  Ibid.,  p.  91,  etseqq. 
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eyidence,  and  so  free  themaelyes  from  arbitrary  interpretations  in 
settling  the  ages  of  the  prophetic  books.^  The  true  state  of  the 
case  is  this :  tne  prophet  Obadiah  did  utter  and  write  a  brief 
oracle  respecting  Edom.  The  inscription  should  not  be  suspected 
of  inaccuracy  or  spuriousness.  From  the  place  occupied  by  the 
book  in  the  series  of  minor  prophets  we  may  suppose  that 
Obadiah  liyed  either  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah  or  Ahaz.  Hence 
he  was  contemporary  with  Isaiah.  But  a  younger  prophet  took 
the  words  of  the  well-known  Obadiah  and  added  to  them 
sentences  and  yerses  of  his  own.  He  repeated  the  old  prophecy 
in  another  form,  adapting  it  to  his  own  time  so  that  it  might 
proye  a  source  of  animation  to  the  people.  The  name  of  this 
younger  prophet  is  unknown.  In  refashioning  the  oracle  of 
Obadiah  and  giying  it  its  present  form,  he  did  what  was  per- 
fectly legitimate,  and  not  unusual.  Jeremiah  did  the  same 
thing  to  it  shortly  before,  moulding  it  in  his  own  way.  The 
younger  prophet  eyidently  wrote  after  the  destruction  of  the 
city  and  temple,  as  we  see  from  11-16.  The  twentieth  yerse 
shews  that  he  was  one  of  the  captiyes  in  Babylon  himself.  The 
portions  which  present  a  different  complexion  and  breathe  a 
different  tone  from  the  older  and  genuine  Obadiah  are  11-16 
and  19-21.  Schnurrer  supposes  that  it  receiyed  its  place  imme- 
diately after  Amos,  because  it  contains  a  deyelopment  of  the 
sentiment  expressed  in  Amos  ix.  12.*  This  is  a  mere  con- 
jecture. 

III.  Contents  of  his  prophecy. — ^The  prophecy  occupies  a 
single  chapter,  consisting  of  two  parts,  1-16,  and  17-21.  The 
former  is  threatening.  The  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand,  the 
great  judicial  day  of  all  peoples  ;  and  then  shall  Edom  with  ita 
wise  and  mighty  men  be  destroyed,  notwithstanding  its  natural 
strength  and  security.  But  the  house  of  Israel  shaU  recoyer  its 
possessions.  Rulers  shall  come  up  on  mount  Zion  to  judge 
subject  Edom ;  and  the  kingdom  shall  be  Jehoyah's.  Thus  the 
second  part  is  consolatory  to  Israel  and  Judah,  foretelling  the 
extension  of  the  theocracy,  and  its  yictory  oyer  former  enemies. 
The  accomplishment  of  what  is  here  predicted  took  place  when 
the  Jews  returned  to  their  own  land.  Hence  the  prophet  draws 
a  picture  which  is  fanciful  for  the  most  part.  He  indulges  his 
imagination  in  pourtraying  what  should  be  in  after  times. 
Some,  as  Ussher,  think  that  the  first  part  of  the  prophecy  was 
fulfilled  fiye  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Babylonians  subduing  and  expelling  the  Edomites  from  Arabia 
PetiW.  But  this  is  precarious,  because  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  prophet  wrote  between  the  taking  of  Jerusalem 

^  Emleitung,  II.  2,  p.  321.  '  Dissertationes  pbilologico-criticic,  p.  432. 
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and  the  destruction  of  Idnmaea  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Obediah 
had  no  particular  time  or  event  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote 
against  the  Idumseans  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  assume  any 
definite  fulfihnent  of  his  words  at  a  certain  time.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Schnurrer's  opinion  about  verses  17-21  being 
fulfilled  by  the  conquests  of  the  Maccabees  over  the  Edomites 
(1  Mac.  V.  3-5,  65).i 

lY.  Language  and  sttle. — ^The  language  is  tolerably  pure, 
and  the  style  vigorous.  The  mode  of  expression,  however,  has 
neither  beauty  nor  ornament.  It  is  hard  and  rough,  though  the 
method  of  the  prophecy  is  orderly  and  regular.  Interrogations 
are  too  numerous ;  a  circumstance  which  detracts  from  the  effect, 
especially  in  the  fifth  verse. 

V.  Paballel  fbofhecies. — There  are  four  prophecies  by 
different  authors  against  Edom,  viz.,  Ezek.  xzxv.  1-15 ;  Jer. 
zlix.  7-22 ;  Is.  xzxiv.,  and  the  present.  Parallels  also  occur 
in  Ezek.  xzv.  12-14,  and  Is.  Ldii.  1-6.  The  strongest  terms  are 
used  in  Is.  xxxiv.  and  Ixiii.  1-6.  The  latter  passage  especially 
is  full  of  life,  energy,  and  dramatic  effect.  The  hatred  of  the 
writer  of  it,  as  well  as  of  xxxiv.,  is  deep  and  deadly  Sjgainst 
Edom,  the  old  enemy  of  the  theocracy.  Ezekiel  paints  tne  Edom- 
ites' hostile  conduct,  and  in  glowing  language  threatens  them  with 
sanguinary  destruction.  Jeremiah  describes  their  ruin  in  a  less 
passionate  and  weaker  tone.  Obadiah  is  calmer,  announcing 
the  calamities  coming  upon  them  with  less  passionate  force,  but 
equal  confidence.     All  tne  pieces  belong  to  the  time  of  the  exile. 

VI.  Messianic  ideas. — ^In  verses  1^21  the  prophet  declares 
that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  near  to  all  nations,  but  that  on 
mount  Zion  shall  be  deKverance ;  that  the  house  of  Jacob  shall 
possess  their  inheritance,  and  receive  again  not  only  their  old 
territory,  but  also  the  mount  of  Esau  and  the  Philistine  plain  ; 
that  those  who  had  been  carried  away  shall  return  from  neigh- 
bouring and  distant  places,  and  the  dominion  be  then  the 
Lord's. 

The  contents  of  the  last  verse  (21)  are  of  an  ideal  nature  like 
the  preceding  ones,  and  cannot  be  referred  to  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation in  the  sense  of  their  finding  the  intended  fiilfilment 
m  it.     The  Jewish  prophets  did  not  think  of  the  Christian  dis- 

Snsation  ;  though  their  ideal  longings  and  hopes  connected  with 
essiah's  reign  are  best  realised  under  it.     Obadiah  does  not 
speak  of  the  Messiah  himself. 

^  DuaertationeB  philologico-eriticeB)  p.  418,  et  seqq. 
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I.  The  prophet  Jonah. — ^The  book  of  Jonali  receives  ite 
name  from  Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai,  a  native  of  G^ath-hepher, 
in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun.  In  2  Kings  xiv.  25  we  read  that  Jero- 
boam son  of  Joash  "  restored  the  coast  of  Israel  from  the  entering 
of  Hamath  unto  the  sea  of  the  plain,  according  to  the  word  of 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  which  he  spake  by  the  hand  of  his  ser- 
vant Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai,  the  prophet,  which  was  of  Gtith- 
hepher."  From  this  passage  we  learn  that  Jonah  was  a  prophet, 
and  that  he  lived  at  tne  commencement  of  Jeroboam  the  second's 
reign,  i.e.,  826  B.C.  and  following  years.  Old  christian  writers 
say  that  Jonah  was  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Sarepta  with  whom 
Eujah  lodged ;  and  that  he  is  called  the  son  of  Amittai^  because 
the  widow  knew  that  the  prophet's  word  was  truth  (FONt), 
when  she  received  her  son  from  the  dead.  The  same  fable  is 
found  in  the  Rabbis  and  Dorotheus.  Jerome  affirms  that  the 
grave  of  Jonah  was  pointed  out  in  Gath-hepher ;  but  it  was 
shewn  at  other  places  also.  A  monkish  tradition  identifies  £1 
Meshad  with  Gath-hepher, 

II.  Contents  of  the  book. — ^The  book  consists  of  two  parts, 
viz. — 

1.  The  prophet's  first  mission  to  Nineveh,  his  attempt  to  flee 
to  Tarshisn  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  that  he  might  evade 
the  task  assigned  hmi,  the  way  in  which  he  was  overtaken, 
and  his  wonderful  deliverance  from  the  great  fish  that  swallowed 
him  (i.,  ii.). 

2.  His  second  mission  to  the  Assyrian  capital  whose  inhabi- 
tants repented  at  his  preaching,  with  the  prophet's  murmuring 
and  discontent  because  the  people  were  spared  (iii.,  iv.). 

The  book  consists  of  plain  prose,  except  the  prayer  of  Jonah 
in  the  second  chapter,  which  is  poetical. 

III.  Nature  or  the  contents. — Very  different  views  have 
been  taken  of  the  narrative  contained  in  the  work  before  us. 
We  shall  mention  the  chief. 

1.  The  record  may  be  understood  as  literal  history,  a  simple 
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narrative  of  actual  events  as  they  happened.  This  has  been  the 
prevailing  hypothesis  both  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  and  Chris- 
tian church,  till  a  comparatively  recent  period.  Nor  has  it 
wanted  defenders  in  modem  times.  The  names  of  Lilienthal, 
HesSy  Liiderwald,  Piper,  Yerschuir.  Steudel,  Keindl,  Sack, 
Havemick,  Laberentz,  Delitzsch,  Baumgarten,  Welte,  Heng- 
stenber^  Keil,  and  nearly  all  English  theologians  are  in  favour 
of  it.     The  reasons  alleged  are  in  substance  the  following  : — 

(a)  Many  historical  and  geographical  notices  attest  the  credi- 
bility and  genuine  historical  character  of  the  book.  Thus  Jonah 
was  sent  to  Nineveh,  a  place  of  moral  corruption,  as  we  learn 
from  Nahum  iii.  1.  At  that  time  Israel  first  entered  into  closer 
relations  with  Assyria  (Hosea  v.  13,  x.  6).  Twelve  years  after 
Jeroboam's  death,  the  destruction  which  the  prophet  threatened 
came  upon  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  through  Piil  (2  Kings 
XV.  19).  Thus  Nineveh  was  a  place  to  which  all  eyes  were  then 
directai.^ 

(b)  The  description  of  Nineveh  as  a  verjr  great  city  agrees 
with  history.  Ajccording  to  Jonah  (iiL  3)  it  W0s  three  days' 
journey  in  circumference.  Diodorus  Siculus  says^  that  it  was 
about  480  stadia  in  compass.  According  to  Strabo,'  it  was  much 
larger  than  Babylon  which  was  385  stadia. 

(c)  The  mourning  of  men  and  beasts  (iii.  5,  8)  ia  mentioned 
as  an  Asiatic  custom  by  Herodotus,  ix.  24. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  critic  to  derive  the  historical  truth  of 
what  the  book  states  from  these  particulars.  They  do  not  prove 
it.  All  that  they  shew  is  the  conformity  of  various  points 
with  the  known  facts  of  history.  It  is  quite  possible,  for  aught 
belonging  to  the  geographical  or  historical  notices  in  question, 
that  the  story  of  Jonah  going  to  Nineveh  and  travellino.  through 
it  for  three  days  partakes  largely  of  the  fabulous.  The  legendary 
and  parabolical  may  be  conformed  to  verisimilitude.  A  careml 
writer  will  assuredly  refrain  from  violating  the  probable^  or  run- 
ning counter  to  facts,  manners,  and  customs,  as  far  as  they  come 
in  his  way.  To  make  a  story  agree  with  history  and  geography 
whenever  it  touches  on  their  respective  regions  is  one  thing ;  to 
convert  it  into  true  history  ia  another. 

{d)  The  reception  of  the  book  into  the  canon,  especially  its 
position  in  the  series  of  prophetic  writings,  affords  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  the  narrative  consists  of  fact.  Why  did  not  the 
collectors  of  the  canonical  books  put  it  among  the  Hagiographa, 
if  they  thought  that  it  exhibited  religious  truths  in  the  garb  of 
allegory  or  table  P  So  asks  Beindl,^  whose  words  are  repeated 
by  Havemick  and  Keil. 

^  H&Temick,  Einleitang,  II.  2,  p.  362.  '  Ibid.  II.  8. 

*  xri.  I.  3.  *  Die  Sendong  dee  Froph.  nach  Ninere,  p.  2. 
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We  attribute  no  weight  to  this  argument,  because  the  recep- 
tion of  a  book  into  the  canonical  list  was  regulated  bj  no 
definite  principle.  The  fact  that  the  book  purports  to  relate 
how  Jonah,  a  prophet,  was  sait  to  preach  to  the  Ninevites,  was 
sufficient  to  secure  for  it  the  present  place.  The  character  of  the 
contents  was  a  thing  which  did  not  probably  enter  into  the  esti- 
mate. Or  if  it  did,  we  are  certainly  not  bound  by  the  views  of 
the  Jews  who  gaye  the  work  its  position  among  the  prophets. 
Granting  that  they  did  Teceive  it  into  the  canon  because  the 
narrative  is  fact,  are  we  shut  up  to  the  necessity  of  accepting 
their  opinions?  Were  they  in&llible?  Certainly  not.  Were 
they  critically  sagacious?  It  cannot  be  affirmed  that  they  were. 
But  we  are  persuaded  that  their  view  of  its  general  character 
did  not  determine  them  in  receiving  it  into  the  canon.  They 
probably  thought  that,  as  it  related  to  Jonah  the  prophet,  he 
wrote  it  himself,  and  therefore  it  should  be  put  with  other  pro- 
phetic writings.  "  If,"  savs  Hengstenberg,  "  the  symbolical  and 
prophetical  character  of  the  book  be  deni^,  the  fact  of  its  hav- 
ing its  place  among  the  prophetical  and  not  among  the  historical 
books,  admits  of  no  explanation  at  all.  For  so  much  is  evident, 
that  this  fact  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  book  reports  the  events  which  happened  to  a 
prophet."^ 

{e)  The  distinct  authority  of  Christ  attests  the  truthfulness  of 
the  story.  He  affirms  that  Jonah  was  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  the  fish's  belly,  and  that  the  Ninevites  repented  at  his 
preaching.  He  declares  himself  greater  than  Jonah.  Surely 
he  would  not  have  compared  himself  with  a  man  in  a  fable,  a 
parable,  or  a  myth-  As  well  might  we  extinguish  the  historical 
existence  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  mentioned  unmediately  after- 
wards, and  consider  the  account  of  her  visit  to  Solomon  an  alle- 
gory or  fiction  (Matt.  xii.  39-41 ;  Luke  xL  29-32). 

It  was  no  part  of  Christ's  mission  on  earth  to  teach  criticism  ; 
or  to  correct  all  the  erroneous  opinions  held  by  the  Jews  respect- 
ing their  own  Scriptures.  He  reasoned  with  them  on  grounds 
they  acknowledged,  employing  the  argumentum  ad  haminem,  and 
adopting  current  views  whenever  they  suited  the  purpose  of 
that  higher  mission  which  he  came  to  promote.  Where  he 
does  not  assert  a  thing  on  his  own  independent  authorilr  but 
merely  to  confound  or  confute  the  Jews  of  his  dav,  he  should  not 
be  quoted  as  a  voucher  for  the  historical  truth  of  facts  or  events. 
The  cases  between  the  coming  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon, 
and  Jonah's  being  three  ds^s  and  three  nights  in  the  whale's 
belly,  are  not  analogous.     Tne  one  is  a  natural  occurrence ;  the 

1  Christology,  yol.  i.  p.  406. 
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other  supernatural  and  extraordinary.  It  was  the  current  belief 
of  the  Jews,  however,  that  the  events  narrated  respecting  Jonah 
were  literally  true ;  and  therefore  Jesus,  as  usual,  speaks  to  them 
and  reasons,  on  their  own  principles.  His  own  belief  is  not 
necessarily  given.  His  wise  adaptation  to  the  views  of  the  Jews, 
except  where  principle  was  involved,  is  lost  sight  of  by  the  per- 
sons who  employ  this  argument.  They  misapprehend  the  nature 
of  his  teaching,  and  disregard  his  humanity. 

{f)  The  character  and  person  of  Jonah  are  natural.  Every 
trait  depicted  is  Ufe-like  and  true  to  nature.  All  that  he  does 
and  says  is  suitable  to  his  times,  and  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed.  Has  severe  preaching  against  the  Nine- 
vites,  his  Judaic  views  of  the  divine  mercy  being  limited  to  his 
own  countrymen,  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Jehovah,  his  resist- 
ance to  the  divine  wiU  in  certain  circumstances,  his  murmuring, 
the  mixed  virtues  and  vices  of  his  disposition,  present  a  picture 
drawn  from  nature.  Such  is  the  reasoning  of  Havemick.^  Even 
if  it  were  unexceptionable,  which  it  is  not,  it  would  not  prove 
the  Uteral  truth  of  the  narrative.  Life-like  portraits  can  be 
dia^  by  the  imagination,  aided  perhaps  by  an  original,  as  the 
starting-porat  firom  which  genius  takes  its  mght. 

{g)  Jews  and  Christians  in  ancient  times  have  considered  the 
contents  of  the  book  to  be  true  history.  So  Tobit  xiv.  4,  8 ;  the 
Targum  on  Nahimi  i.  1 ;  the  Talmud ;  and  the  fathers.  Tet 
Josephus  called  the  record  a  X0709,  hinting  perhaps  that  he  did  not 
fully  believe  it ;  while  Abarbanel  looked  upon  it  as  a  dream, 
and  Kimchi  gave  it  a  moral  scope.  The  authority  of  antiquity 
in  a  question  of  criticism  is  insignificant. 

2.  Some  regard  the  narrative  of  the  book  as  fiction.  So 
Sender,  Herder,  J.  D.  MichaeUs,  Meyer,  Hitzig,  and  E.  Meier 
have  thought. 

3.  Others  look  upon  it  as  a  parable,  as  Jahn  and  Pareau. 

4.  Others  prefer  to  call  it  an  allegory,  as  Hermann  Yan  der 
Hardt,  Less,  ralmer,  Krahmer,  etc. 

6.  Others,  call  it  a  poetical  myth,  as  Oramberg,  F.  C. 
Baur,  etc. 

6.  Some  have  resorted  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  dream,  as 
Abarbanel  and  Grimm. 

7.  Others  assume  a  vision,  as  Blasche. 

8.  Others  suppose  that  the  book  contains  a  historical  element 
which  has  been  enlarged,  embellished,  and  dressed  out  by  a 
writer  who  lived  long  after  the  prophet.  The  narrative  is  partly 
historical,  and  partly,  but  to  a  far  greater  extent,  fictitious. 

There  are  phenomena  in  the  book  which  make  the  opinion  of 

I  Emleituig,  II.  2,  {  246. 
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those  who  believe  that  the  narrative  is  literal  fact  very  difficult 
of  reception.     The  following  are  of  this  nature. 

(a)  The  character  of  Jonah  himself  is  a  mystery.  How 
coiild  a  prophet  believe  that  he  might  flee  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  P  It  is  no  solution  of  the  difficulty  to  say,  with  one, 
that  the  prophet  was  partially  insane.  Does  the  Almighty 
select  hall-insane  instruments  to  be  his  ambassadors  ?  He 
received  a  commission  from  the  Almighty  and  refused  to  execute 
it !  He  went  westward  instead  of  eastward,  to  evade  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  conmiand..  Is  it  thus  that  prophets  act?  The 
oriepal  phrase  niH^  ^ifi/fi  from  the  presence  of  Jehovah  implies 
a  direct  evasion  of  the  mission  he  was  called  to.  It  does  not 
imply  that  he  had  the  office  before,  which  he  now  sought  to 
abandon;  that  he  had  previously  stood  in  the  presence  of 
Jehovah  as  his  servant  and  minister ;  that  this  mission  fell  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Fusey  t7ti/«  all  this  into  the  phrase;  but 
it  does  not  naturally  contain  such  meanin^.^  The  perplexity  is 
increased  by  the  statement  that  after  Jonah's  miraculous  preser- 
vation, and  his  Mfilment  of  the  commission  with  which  he  was 
entrusted,  he  was  angry  because  the  divine  threatenings  were 
not  executed.  He  did  not  know  apparently,  that  God  is  merci- 
ftd  to  the  penitent  wherever  they  are  found.  In  the  whole 
range  of  sacred  history,  there  is  no  fact  analogous  to  this. 
Moses  would  have  declined  God's  commission  (Ex.  iii.  iv.)  ;  but 
Moses  did  not  attempt  to  flee  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 
The  great  law-giver  woiild  have  excused  nimself  from  the  task 
assigned  to  him,  because  of  conscious  unfitness  for  it.  His 
modesty  made  him  shrink  from  the  idea  of  it.  But  Jonah's 
modesty  and  self-distrust  do  not  appear.  His  ignorance  and 
self-wiU  are  prominent.  Still  more  ridiculous  is  it  to  adduce  as 
an  analogous  fact  the  refusal  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophet's 
to  do  the  bidding  of  his  fellow  who  spoke  to  him  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  (1  Kings  xx.  35,  36).  It  is  a  mere  assumption,  that 
Jonah  believed  if  he  got  out  of  Palestine  the  message  might  be 
entrusted  to  another.  A  prophet  would  have  been  singularly 
constituted  to  entertain  such  a  notion. 

{h)  The  long  and  toilsome  journey  to  Nineveh,  into  a  foreign 
land,  has  much  improbability  connected  with  it.  The  case  of 
Elisha,  which  Havemick  adduces,  is  not  analogous  (2  Kings 
viii.  7,  etc.),  as  Hengstenberg  himself  admits.  And  how  womd 
the  heathen  inhabitants  of  Kineveh  have  listened  to  the  voice  of 
a  solitary  stranger  coming  among  them  and  proclaiming  their 
speedy  destruction?  It  nas  been  assumed,  indeed,  that  the 
knowledge  of  Jonah's  miraciilous  deliverance  may  have  reached 

^  The  Minor  Prophets  with  a  Ck>mineiitar7  Explanatory  and  PracticaJ,  Part  III. 
p.  247. 
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their  ears  and  given  effect  to  his  preaching ;  but  it  is  a  mere 
assumption.  It  is  futile  to  adduce  the  example  of  Paul  as 
similar.  The  times  were  different.  A  new  dispensation  had 
begun.  Some  knowledge  of  Christ  had  reached  distant  lands. 
It  is  only  under  the  Jewish  dispensation  that  an  analogy  should 
be  sought.  And  no  analogy  can  be  found  there.  Where  is  the 
Israelite  prophet  that  received  a  divine  commission  to  go  to  a 
heathen  people  with  whom  the  Jews  had  hardly  come  into  con- 
tact as  yet,  and  preach  repentance  to  them  P  Would  not  this 
have  been  an  untheocratic  proceeding,  contrary  to  the  divine 
plan  in  Old  Testament  prophecy  ?  "  According  to  the  visions 
of  the  prophets  themselves,  it  is  not  a  present  work  to  effect  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen :  that  is  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
Messianic  time  and  by  the  Messiah  himself.  If  then  the  book 
itself  is  not  to  stand  altogether  isolated,  the  symbolical  character 
of  Jonah's  mission  must  be  acknowledged."^  Paul's  preaching 
to  distant  heathen  cities  is  totally  beside  the  mark.  The  Gen* 
tiles  were  not  called  to  be  partakers  of  the  covenant  till  the 
mystery  hid  for  ages  had  been  revealed. 

(c)  The  result  attributed  to  the  preaching  of  an  Israelite 
stranger  presents  something  of  the  incredible.  Although  the 
city  was  exceedingly  great,  and  contained  a  population  of  about 
two  millions,  "  the  people  believed  God  and  proclaimed  a  fast, 
and  put  on  sackcloth,  from  the  greatest  of  them  even  to  the  least 
of  them."  The  repentance  is  universal.  Man  and  beast  fast ; 
both  are  covered  with  sackcloth.  The  picture  of  their  fasting 
and  sorrowing  has  an  air  of  exaggeration.  Yet  the  book  itself 
tells  us  nothing  of  the  consequences  of  such  humiliation  on  the 
part  of  the  king  and  all  his  subjects.  No  permanent  effect  is 
noticed.  It  is  not  stated  that  they  embraced  the  true  religion, 
and  worshipped  thenceforward  the  true  God.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  even  the  majority  did  so.  That  the  prophet 
taught  them,  is  not  said.  Hespecting  any  abiding  conversion  of 
the  inhabitants  from  heathen  idolatry  to  the  service  of  one  God, 
there  is  an  absolute  blank.  We  know  from  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  the  Assyrians  that  they  continued  idolaters.  In  Isaiah 
they  are  spoken  of  as  such  (xxxvii.).  Nahum  and  Zephaniah 
prophesy  against  Assyria  and  Nineveh  as  idolatrous.  Not  a 
hint  do  the  later  prophets  give  of  the  former  sudden  conver- 
sion of  these  Ninevites.  They  never  allude  to  the  change  once 
wrought  upon  them  by  an  Israelite  prophet.  Yet  Isaiah  wrote 
not  long  after.     Had  the  results  of  the  humiliation  under  Jonah 

r3ed  away  P     Did  no  good  influence  from  it  remain  so  long  P 
it  would  appear.     It  is  possible  that  it  may  have  been  as 

'  Hengstenberg,  Christology,  EngliBh  Terrion,  vol.  i.,  p.  406. 
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transient  as  it  was  sudden ;  but  it  is  improbable  that  no  succeed- 
ing seer  should  have  referred  to  the  remarkable  eyent  of  Jonah 
preaching  there  with  such  success.  Havemick  states  that  there 
is  an  allusion  to  the  fact  in  Ezek.  iii.  5,  6 :  '*  For  thou  art  not 
sent  to  a  people  of  a  strange  speech  and  of  an  hard  language, 
but  to  the  house  of  Israel ;  not  to  many  people  of  a  strange 
speech  and  of  a  hard  language,  whose  words  thou  canst  not 
understand.  Surely  had  I  sent  thee  to  them,  they  would  have 
hearkened  unto  thee."  These  words  do  not  refer  to  Jonah  and 
his  preaching.! 

(d)  With  all  the  details  given,  it  is  singular  that  the  name 
of  the  Assyrian  king  is  never  given.  Nothing  is  said  about  his 
person  and  character.  This  is  unlike  history.  The  crimes  of 
the  Ninevites  are  passed  over.  The  way  in  which  the  city  was 
to  be  destroyed  is  omitted.  It  is  not  said  whether  the  abolition 
of  idolatry  was  included  in  the  general  repentance  of  the  inhab- 
itants. There  is  also  a  vague  generality  about  Jonah  himself. 
The  fish  is  said  to  have  vomited  him  forth  ''on  dry  laud." 
What  landP  What  relation  did  the  prophet  stand  in  to  the 
Ninevites  after  the  events  recorded  in  the  n>urth  chapter  P  We 
expect  circumstantial  details  from  an  eye-witness  who  describes 
scenes  in  which  he  was  himself  the  principal  actor— -something 
more  definite  than  what  is  given  in  the  book  itself. 

(e)  It  is  a  singular  miracle  that  the  prophet  should  have  been 
three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  fish's  belly  without  the  least 
harm;  and  that  the  monster  should  have  vomited  him  forth 
upon  the  dry  land  at  the  end  of  that  time.  A  prodigy  so  pecu- 
liar resembles  none  other  miraculous  phenomenon  recorded  in 
Scripture.  It  is  easy  to  assert  that  the  purpose  which  God 
had  in  view  justified  His  miraculous  interposition ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  a  thinker  to  believe  it.  Bather  will  he  believe  the  con- 
trary. Besides,  in  the  belly  Jonah  uttered  a  highly  poetical 
prayer.  The  poem  is  rhythmical  and  rounded,  artificial  and 
elaborate  in  structure.  How  could  the  prophet  have  conceived 
and  expressed  it  in  the  situation  represented  P  Did  he  retain 
that  calm  consciousness  which  was  required  for  its  composition  P 
So  great  is  the  difficulty  of  believing  that  the  hymn  was  uttered 
by  Jonah  in  the  fish's  belly,  that  some  have  recourse  to  another 
translation  of  the  words  ilj'^ri  ^91^  on  account  of  thefiah^B  belly ^ 

Oft,  when  out  of  thefisVa  belly;  interpretations  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  context,  and  unnatural. 

An  examination  of  the  poem  in  the  second  chapter  shews,  that 
it  is  a  hymn  of  praise  for  deliverance  already  experienced,  not  a 
prayer  for  deliverance.    It  is  therefore  imsuited  to  Jonah's  oon- 

>  Bl^  EiiUfftimg,  pp.  671,  672. 
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dition  witliin  the  whale.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  ideas 
were  conceiyed  under  the  specified  circumstances  and  put  in 
writing  after  his  deliverance,  praises  being  added  for  the  mercy 

S "anted,  for  we  read,  "Then  Jonah  prayed  unto  the  Lord  his 
od  out  of  the  fish's  belly,  and  said,*'  etc.  (ii.  1,  2,  etc.).  He 
spoke  the  words  recorded,  in  the  whale.  This  is  more  than  can- 
eeiving  the  ideas  there,  and  afterwards  composing  the  prayer  with 
additions.  At  the  end  of  the  second  chapter,  immediately  after 
the  prayer,  we  read :  "  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  the  fish  and  it 
vomited  out  Jonah  upon  the  dry  land ;"  words  which  shew  the 
writer's  meaning  to  have  been  that  the  prayer  was  uttered  in 
the  fish's  belly ;  while  the  commencement  of  the  chapter  proves 
that  he  also  meant  to  state  the  very  words  spoken  there  by  the 
prophet.  Yet  the  prayer  is  inappropriate  to  his  condition, 
Decause  it  is  really  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  for  deliverance. 
To  say  that  the  prophet  added  praises  to  it  after  his  preservation 
is  beside  the  mark.  With  the  exception  of  one  verse  or  two  at 
most  (verses  2  and  3),  it  consists  of  praise  for  preservation 
from  danger.  Chap.  ii.  2-10  is  an  old  hymn  which  the  writer 
took  and  inserted  in  its  present  place.  I^oetical  pieoes  of  this 
nature  were  not  uncommon  in  the  early  national  literature.  In 
itself  it  is  a  fine  hymn,  though  ill  adapted  to  the  situation  of 
Jonah  in  the  fish. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  it  contains  reminiscences  of 
various  psalms.  Eichhom  thinks  that  it  is  an  anthology  made 
up  out  of  several.     Thus : — 


JONAH. 


Chap  ii.  2. 
I  criod  by  reaaon  of  mine  afflictioQ 
uiiCo  the  Lord,  and  he  heard  me. 


Chap.  ii.  3. 
All  thy  hiUoira  and  thy  wavea  paaaed 
over  ve. 

Chap.  ii.  4. 
Then  I  said,  I  am  cast  out  of  thy 
ng^ ;  yet  I  will  look  SLgm  toward  thy 
holy  temple. 

Chap.  ii.  6. 
The  waters  compaased  me  about,  even 
to  the  soul :  the  depth  olosed  me  roand 
•boat,  the  weeds  were  wrapped  about 
my  head. 

Chap.  ii.  6. 
Yet  hast  thou  brought  up  my  life  from 
oomptiQii,  0  Lord  my  Qod. 


P8AI«M8, 

P8.  czz.  1,  and  czzx,  1,  2. 

In  my  distrees  .1  cried  unto  the  Lord 
and  he  heard  me. . . .  Out  of  the  depths 
have  1  cried  unto  thec^  0  Lord.  Lord 
hear  my  yeice. 

Ps.  xliL  7. 

All  thy  wayes  and  thy  billows  are 
gone  oyer  me. 

Ps.  zzxi.  22. 

For  I  said  in  my  haste,  I  am  out  off 
from  before  thine  eyes :  neyertheless  thou 
heardest  the  yoice  of  my  suppUcations 
when  I  cried  unto  thee. 

Ps.  Ixix.  1. 

Saye  me,  0  Ood;  for  the  waters  are 
come  in  unto  my  soul. 


Ps.  XXX.  8. 

0  Lord  thou  hast  brought  up  my  soul 
from  the  gxaye. 
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JONAH.  P8AI.M8. 

Chap.  ii.  7.  Pfl.  cxliii.  4. 

When  my  soul  fainted  within  me  I  Therefore  is  my  spirit  oyenrbelmed 

rememberea  the  Lord ;  and  my  prayer       within  me. 
came  in  unto  thee  into  thine  holy  temple. 

Chap.  ii.  8.  Ps.  zxxi.  6. 

They  that  obserre  lying  vanities  for-  I  have  hated  them. that  regard  lying 

sake  their  own  mercy.  vanities. 

Chap.  ii.  9.  .     Ps.  cxvL  17,  18 ;  1.  14. 

I  will  sacrifice  unto  thee  with  the  I  will  offer  to  thee  the  sacrifice  of 

voice  of  thanksgiving;  I  will  pay  that  thanksgiving,  and  will  call  upon  the 
that  I  have  vowed.  name  of  the  Lord.     I  will  pay  my  vows 

unto  the  Lord  now  in  the  presence  of  all 
his  people. 

The  one  hundred  and  twentieth  and  one  hundred  and  thirtieth 
psalms  belong  to  the  time  aft«r  the  captivity.  The  one  hundred 
and  forty-fourth  and  one  hundred  and  sixteenth  are  later  than 
Jeroboam  II.  The  hymn  is  an  old  and  original  one.  It  is  more 
ancient  than  the  writer  of  the  book.  It  is  probable  that  he  had 
in  his  mind,  when  composing  it,  some  passages  in  early  psalms, 
as  the  eighteenth  and  forty-second;  but  the  words  and  ideas 
occurring  in  late  psalms,  as  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  and 
one  hundred  and  thirtieth,  were  formed  from  it.  We  do  not 
agree  with  Bunsen  that  all  the  correspondences  between  various 
psalms  and  the  present  ode,  except  in  the  case  of  the  eighteenth 
psalm,  shew  the  originality  of  Jonah's  hymn.^  Some  of  them 
do,  as  the  sixty-ninth  (ver.  2,  etc.)  and  thirty-first  (ver.  23) ; 
but  not  the  forty-second,  which  is  a  Korahite  psalm,  and  older. 
Bunsen  seems  to  place  the  Jonah-psalm  too  early.  It  probably 
preceded  the  narrative  by  two  centuries  and  a  half,  not  more. 

(/)  The  wonderful  nature  of  the  occurrences  described,  and 
their  palpable  incredibility,  pressed  upon  the  mind  of  Bishop 
Jebb  so  strongly  that  he  supposed  Jonah  to  have  been  taken  by 
the  whale  into  a  cavity  of  its  throat,  a  receptacle  capable,  as  he 
savs,  according  to  naturalists,  of  containing  a  merchant-ship's 
jolly-boat  full  of  men.*  This  curious  hypothesis  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  desire  to  economise  miracle,  and  lessen 
the  monstrosity  of  the  present  one.  Probably  the  Greek  word 
KoiXla  applied  to  the  part  of  the  fish  in  which  Jonah  was,  in  the 
New  Testoment,  confirmed  the  prelate  in  his  notion.  But  the 
corresponding  Hebrew  word  rejects  the  sense  put  upon  kolXIo, 
a  cavity. 

In  view  of  these  phenomena  we  cannot  think  that  the  book 
contains  a  record  of  historical  events  as  they  occurred.  It  wants 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  true  history.  It  presents  the 
marvellous  and  incredible.     Improbabilities  lie  on  its  surface. 

^  Gott  in  der  Geschichte,  vol.  i.,  p.  366.  >  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  178,  179. 
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The  circumstances  connected  with  the  sudden  repentance  of  the 
king  of  Nineveh  and  all  his  subjects  are  improbable  and  unlike 
true  history,  as  well  as  the  preservation  of  Jonah  three  days  and 
three  nights  in  a  fish's  belly  without  suffocation.  "  Let  man 
and  beast,"  said  the  king,  "  be  covered  with  sackcloth,  and  cry 
mightily  unto  God,"  etc.  It  was  no  Asiatic  custom  to  cover 
animals  with  sackcloth  as  a  sign  of  mourning.  The  passage  in 
Herodotus  appealed  to  merely  states  that  the  Persian  general 
ordered  the  hair  to  be  cut  off.^ 

IV.  SooPE. — ^The  tendency  of  the  work  is  didactic,  not  his- 
torical. It  was  written  with  the  view  of  teaching  a  moral 
lesson.  The  writer  intended  to  counteract  the  narrow  notions 
of  the  Jews  towards  the  heathen  whom  they  considered  out  of 
the  reach  of  divine  mercy.  The  Israelite  people  generally 
believed  that  Jehovah  was  their  God — that  He  dwelt  exclusively 
among  them,  and  manifested  His  paternal  love  to  none  other 
nation.  Hence  they  considered  it  right  to  cherish  hostile  feel- 
ings towards  all  others ;  and  to  desire  their  destruction  as  the 
enemies  of  God.  The  idea  of  trying  to  effect  their  conversion 
was  remote  from  the  mind  of  such  narrow  religionists.  Jonah 
represents  this  national  feeling.  He  refuses  to  go  to  the  Nine- 
vites  as  a  herald  of  repentance ;  imagines  in  his  folly  that  he 
could  escape  from  the  control  of  Jehovah  by  fleeing  from  the 
holy  land  beyond  the  sea;  and  is  angry  that  the  threatened 
punishment  does  not  fall  upon  the  Ninevites.  In  all  this  the 
general  disposition  of  his  countrymen  toward  the  Gentiles  is 
faithfully  reflected.  The  narrative  proves  how  foolish  and  sin- 
ful it  is,  shewing  that  Jehovah's  omnipresent  power  cannot  be 
eluded  by  the  obstinate;  that  his  influence  extends  to  every 
land;  and  that  he  is  merciful,  not  only  to  the  Israelites,  but 
other  perales,  as  soon  as  they  repent  and  turn  to  him  in  sin- 
cerity. The  lesson  of  the  book  is  well  enunciated  at  the  close, 
"  Should  not  I  spare  Nineveh,  that  great  city,  wherein  are  more 
than  six-score  thousand  persons  that  cannot  discern  between 
their  right  hand  and  their  left  hand;  and  also  much  cattle?" 
Thus  the  writer  meant  to  inculcate  religious  truths  on  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen,  which  they  hardly  apprehended.  In  this 
view  of  it  his  narrative  is  interesting  and  impressive.  To  de- 
monstrate to  his  people  the  all-embracing  love  of  Jehovah  who 
is  ready  to  receive  every  repenting  people,  is  a  noble  lesson  in 
the  Jewish  Scriptures.  We  must  therefore  assign  an  elevated 
place  to  the  writer  of  the  book.  His  views  are  enlarged.  He 
nad  got  beyond  the  contracted  notions  of  his  nation;  clearly 
apprenending  the  paternal  mercy  of  the  true  God  toward  all 
His  creatures.    Thus  he  was  not  far  from  Christianity. 

^  Book  ix.,  24. 
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V.  AxTTHORSHiP  AND  AGE. — ^It  IS  difficult  to  didcoTef  tbe  tim© 
when  the  book  was  written.  The  authorship  is  unknown,  and 
will  always  remain  so.  Jonah  himself  was  not  the  writer, 
because  internal  evidence  shews  a  later  date.  The  narrative 
is  in  the  third  person.  Pusey  cannot  get  rid  of  this  argument 
by  appeak  to  C&esar  and  Xenophon,  Daniel  and  St.  John.  On 
the  contrary  he  is  forced  to  admit  it  in  saying  that  "  the  pro- 
phets, t^nfess  ihey  speak  of  OocTs  revehtions  to  them,  speak  of 
themselyes  in  the  third  person."  Here  the  exception  he  makes, 
an  exception  which  will  not  bear  examination  as  such,  vitiates  his 
reasoning.  The  book  contains  the  history  of  a  prophecy  respect- 
ing Nineveh,  in  which  respect  it  has  no  parallel  in  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy.  Though  the  prophets  wrote  their  oracles,  they 
did  not  narrate  the  history  of  them.  Sometimes  they  gave  his- 
torical introductions  in  order  to  explain  their  purport ;  but  that 
is  di£Perent  from  a  mere  narrative  about  a  prophecy.  All  that 
the  book  of  Jonah  gives  of  his  prophecy  is,  *'  Yet  forty  days  and 
Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown.*'  Thus  it  speaks  of  Jonah  pro- 
phesying without  giving  the  oracle  or  oracles  he  delivered; 
shewing  that  he  himself  was  not  the  writer.  Indeed  the  work 
never  pretends  to  have  been  composed  by  the  prophet  himself. 

Aramseisms  and  later  expressions  occur,  which  point  to  the 
time  after  the  exile,  as  USO  command^  decree^  iii.  7,  taken  from 
the  Chaldee ;  H^  to  appoint,  ii.  1,  iv.  6,  8 ;  comp.  Dan.  i.  11. 

This  word  does  not  occur  in  a  psalm  of  David,  as  Pusey  asserts ; 
for  Ixi.  is  posterior  to  the  son  of  Jesse's  time.  In  poetry  it  was 
used  pretty  early,  not  in  prose  as  here.  n)^$p  a  ahip,  i.  5,  a  fre- 
quent word  in  Syriac  and  Arabic ;  ^IQ^  to  command,  ii.  11,  as  in 
Chronicles,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther ;  liS!^^  to  be  shipwrecked,  i.  4, 
comp.  Ezek.  xxvii.  34 ;  2  Chron.  xx.  37 ;  TJ^ri  to  put  away^  to 
averts  iii.  6,  comp.  Esther  viii.  3,  Eccles.  xi.  10 ;  y^li  «viy, 
journey^  iii.  3,  4,  comp.  Neh.  ii.  6 ;  7  denoting  the  accusative, 
iv.  6 ;  the  prefix  B^,  i.  7,  12 ;  iv.  10 ;  /^tjri  to  cast  out  from  a 
ship,  i.  5,  12 ;  to  send  forth  a  wind,  i.  4 ;  n^llSI  to  bethink  one-^ 

self,  i.  6;  "TDPI  ^  row,  i.  13;  ^D^^J  i.  7;  ^V?^?  i.  12;  p^  ii. 
1,  iii.  6,  etc.  These  later  eimressions  and  Aramaeisms  are  not 
all  that  mieht  be  adduced.  Some  of  them  are  explicable  on  the 
ground  of  Jonah  belonging  to  the  northern  kingdom.  But  aU 
are  not  so.  And  Havemick's  assertion  that  the  number  of  Ara- 
mseisms  is  not  greater  than  in  Hosea,^  is  decidedly  incorrect. 
The  language  generally  resembles  that  of  the  post-exile  writers, 
and  is  decidedly  of  the  later  stamp.     Hence  we  place  the  oom- 

1  II.  2,  p.  858. 
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?oBition  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  but  not  much  later, 
'he  way  in  which  Nineveh  is  spoken  of,  "  Now  Nineveh  was  an 
exceeding  great  city  of  three  days'  journey"  (iii.  3),  shews  that  it 
had  long  perish^,  and  was  only  known  from  past  history  or 
report.  No  uniformity  of  narrative  requires  such  a  mode  of 
expression,  because  the  exceeding  great  city  is  the  phrase  which 
chiefly  savours  of  a  much  later  time  than  that  in  which  the  city 
flourished,  not  simply  the  words  of  three  day b^  journey y  nor  the 
past  tense  of  the  verb  ^caa. 

It  is  likely  that  the  passage  in  1  Kin^  xix.  4  floated  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer  as  ne  described  Jonan  fainting  beneath  the 
scorching  sun  and  east  wind  (Jonah  iv.  8),  for  the  language  is 
similar  to  that  employed  by  Elijah.  Indeed  there  are  traits  in 
Jonah's  character  copied  from  the  Tishbite's.  But  the  conclusion 
of  the  fourth  chapter  shews  the  mind  of  a  master,  who  far 
surpassed  the  author  of  1  Kings  xix.  in  power  of  description. 

Hitzig  thinks  that  the  b(K»k  was  written  in  Egypt  under 
Ptolemy  Lagi,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  with  the 
object  of  vindicating  Jehovah  because  of  the  non-fulfilment  of 
Obadiah's  oracle  against  the  Edomites.^  In  this  manner  the 
prophet  Obadiah  himself  would  be  justified,  and  the  displeasure 
of  the  Jews  quieted.  One  thing  that  seems  to  have  suggested 
an  Egjrptian  composition  to  the  mind  of  the  critic  is  the  word 
TVp^p,  identical  with  the  Egjrptian  kLkv  koviu.    The  plant  is 

probably  the  ricinm  or  palma  Chriati,  which  becomes  a  consider- 
able tree  at  Jericho.  The  hypothesis  of  Hitzig  is  baseless.  If 
Jonah  himself  did  not  write  the  book  that  bears  his  name,  did 
he  write  nothing?  Probably  he  teas  an  author.  Nothing  of 
his  composition,  however,  has  survived.  His  oracle  respecting 
the  successful  conquests  and  enlarged  territory  of  Israel  is  now 
lost.     Hitzig's  attempt  to  find  it  in  Is.  xv.,  xvi.,  is  conjectural. 

YI.  Does  ths  book  contain  an  element  of  real  history  P 
— ^It  is  possible  that  a  true  prophetic  tradition  may  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  the  book.  Jonah  may  have  prophesied  to  the 
Ninevites;  and  various  particulars  respecting  his  mission  m^ 
either  have  been  written  by  himself  or  hand^  down  orally.  If 
the  book  contains  elements  of  real  history  as  its  basis,  they  have 
been  embellished  and  enlarged ;  so  that  it  is  now  impossible  to 
separate  the  true  from  the  fictitious.  We  believe  that  Jonah 
was  a  real  person  and  a  prophet.  It  is  also  likely  that  some 
particulars  of  his  history  were  handed  down.  But  the  legendary 
soon  gathered  round  his  life,  as  was  the  case  with  the  prophets 
of  the  older  time ;  so  that  it  became  impossible  to  separate  the 
true  from  the  false.     Marvels  were  told  of  him.     He  had  a  won- 

^  I>e«  Prophet.  Jona  Orakel  ueber  Moab,  p.  36. 
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derful  escape  from  death:  this  was  magnified  into  the  super- 
natural. But  we  cannot  believe  that  he  prophesied  against 
Nineveh.  The  writer  took  the  name  of  Jonah  and  attached  a 
fictitious  story  to  the  traditional  already  current,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instruction.  Most  of  the  historical  circumstances  he 
gives  are  unlike  those  of  real  history,  and  appear  to  be  employed 
with  no  other  object  than  a  didactic  one.  Hence  we  consider 
the  much  greater  part  of  the  book  fictitious.  A  historical  germ 
formed  the  foundation  on  which  the  writer  worked ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  discarded  some  of  the  legendary  already  attached 
to  Jonah's  person  to  make  room  for  his  own  materials.  Pure 
fiction  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  genius  of  the  Old  Testament; 
and  we  are  therefore  reluctant  to  assume,  without  necessity,  that 
the  whole  record  is  mere  fiction.  An  element  of  true  history 
lies  at  the  basis  of  it,  small  and  undistinguishable  from  the 
superstructure  to  the  eye  of  criticism.  We  admit  that  the  Bible 
affords  no  indication  of  its  being  a  mythus,  parable,  allegory,  or 
fiction.  Why  should  it  P  There  was  no  necessity  for  a  key  or 
explanation.  The  story  speaks  for  itself;  and  he  who  will  not 
see  the  fabulous  in  its  character  and  form  may  remain  ignorant. 

VII.  iNTEGRrTY. — Somo,  as  Spinoza,  have  looked  upon  the 
work  as  fragmentary.  It  certainly  terminates  abruptly  and 
unaccountably,  on  the  hypothesis  of  its  being  a  record  of  facts. 
If  it  be  a  true  history,  why  should  it  suddenly  break  off.  Others 
suppose  that  it  consists  of  different  pieces.  There  is  no  truth  in 
these  opinions.  The  whole  is  connected  and  consecutive;  the 
language  uniform.  With  the  exception  of  the  second  chapter, 
the  narrative  is  simple  and  natural.  The  commencement  and 
close  also  correspond.  The  opinion  of  Bunsen,  who  looks  upon 
the  song  in  ii.  3-10  as  a  genuine  hymn  of  praise  uttered  by  the 
prophet  Jonah  on  his  deliverance  from  a  shipwreck,  cannot  be 
maintained.  He  supposes  that  the  hymn  was  misunderstood  in 
time,  and  so  gave  occasion  to  the  moulding  of  the  history  into 
its  present  form.  No  view  is  probable  except  that  which 
regards  the  didactic  purpose  of  the  book  as  its  main  feature  and 
originating  cause.  The  historical  details  are  subordinate  to  this, 
and  do  not  resemble  true  history. 

VIII.  Supposed  connection  with  known  myths. — Various 
critics  have  brought  two  myths  into  connection  with  the  narra- 
tive of  Jonah,  supposing  that  some  parts  of  it  were  derived  from 
them,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Hesione,  it  is  said,  was  chained  to  a  rock  in  the  sea  to  serve 
as  food  for  a  huge  sea  monster,  and  Hercules  delivered  her  by 
slaying  the  animal.  In  later  writers  we  are  told  that  Hercules 
sprang  into  the  belly  of  the  monster,  and  was  there  three 
days.     The  original  form  of  the  myth,  as  it  appears  in  Diodorus 
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Siculus^  and  Apollodorus,^  presents  no  resemblance  to  Jonah's 
fate.  Added  particulars  bring  out  a  likeness ;  but  they  are  of 
an  origin  posterior  to  Christianity.^  Hence  they  may  have  been 
taken  from  the  book  of  Jonah.^ 

The  other  mythus  is  that  of  Perseus,  who  delivered  Andro- 
meda chained  to  a  rock  near  Joppa  to  be  devoured  by  a  huge 
sea  monster,  by  killing  the  animal  with  the  help  of  Medusa's 
head.  This  was  originally  identical  with  the  former,  and  has 
as  little  likeness  to  the  history  of  Jonah,  except  that  Joppa  is 
mentioned. 

Some  believe  that  the  myth  in  question  was  spread  among 
the  neighbouring  Hebrews,  and  transferred  to  an  old  prophet 
with  such  alterations  as  the  national  ideas  had  superinduced 
upon  it.  All  that  was  known  of  the  old  prophet  was,  that  he 
once  undertook,  or  intended  to  undertake,  a  sea  voyage.  To 
this  tradition  the  myth  was  attached,  and  so  the  history  of 
Jonah  was  shaped.  It  is  improbable,  however,  that  a  Hebrew 
writer  should  have  incorporated  the  materials  of  a  Philistine  or 
Grecian  mythus  into  his  book.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have 
adapted  them  more  to  the  national  feelings  and  tastes ;  whereas 
the  tendency  of  the  book  is  un- Jewish. 

If  we  reject  the  idea  that  either  of  the  myths  referred  to  con- 
tributed to  the  form  of  our  book,  still  more  do  we  reject  the 
hypothesis  which  F.  Baur  has  advanced  respecting  the  Baby- 
lonian myth  of  the  sea  monster  Oannes,  half  fish  and  half  man, 
which  originally  came  from  the  Bed  Sea  daily  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Babylon ;  taught  men  the  arts,  sciences,  and  reli- 
gion; and  at  sunset  sunk  again  into  the  ocean.^  The  name 
Jonah  is  cognate  to  Oannes ;  and  the  prophet  coming  out  of  the 
sea  preached  the  fear  of  God.  There  is  no  probability  whatever 
in  the  story  of  Jonah  having  any  connection  with  the  myth  in 
question.  Herzfeld's  hypothesis  is  as  visionary  as  that  of  Baur, 
when  he  compares  the  legend  of  Semiramis,  whose  name,  accord- 
ing to  Diodorus,  signifies  in  Syriac  a  dove,  and  who  having  been 
the  daughter  of  a  goddess  that  was  changed  into  a  fish,  was 
brought  from  Ascalon  to  Nineveh,  and  after  great  deeds  there 
was  changed  into  a  dove  (H^V  a  dove).^ 

TX-  Was  Jonah  a  typb  of  Christ  P — Some  have  considered 
Jonah  a  type  of  Christ,  an  opinion  for  which  there  is  no  founda- 
tion. ''  The  prophetic  mission  of  the  seers  before  Christ,  and 
that  of  his  church  since  his  resurrection,  are  here  prefigured  in 

1  DiodonuB  Sictiliu,  W.  p.  42.  >  ^^'JP*  ^' 

*  See  Lycophron's  Caflsandra,  33,  etc.,  p.  6,  ed.  Menrsiiu,  Lugd.  Batay.  1699. 

*  Bleek,  Emleitung,  p.  675. 

*  See  Illgen's  Zeitachrift  fur  hiBtoriBche  Theologie,  new  seriee,  I.  I,  p.  88,  et  seqq. 

*  Geachiohte  des  Yolkes  Israel,  i.,  p.  278. 
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the  person  of  Jonah,  who  is  made  to  typify  the  very  person  of 
Christ,  the  great  prophet  in  whom  Joel  and  Isaiah  are  one  with 
John  and  Paul."^  Such  fancies  as  these  have  no  connection 
with  the  proper  interoretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  set  all 
rules  at  defiance.  Jonah  was  a  sign  to  the  Ninevites.  The 
Saviour  willed  that  men  should  believe  in  him  and  receive  his 
doctrine  without  external  sign  or  miracle,  because  his  life  shewed 
him  to  be  a  divinely-sent  messenger ;  just  as  Jonah  was  believed 
without  any  farther  sign.     Nothing  but  the  sign  of  Jonah  was 

Even  to  the  Pharisees,  i.e,  the  call  to  repentance.  If  they  would 
y  aside  their  carnal  ideas  and  apprehend  the  sign  or  true 
ministry  of  Jesus,  they  should  at  once  recognise  the  Saviour  in 
him.  The  words  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus :  ''  as  Jonas 
was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale's  belly :  so  shall 
the  Son  of  man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of 
the  earth"  (Matt.  xii.  40),  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  original 
The  disciples  of  Christ  occasionally  referred  to  his  resurrection, 
after  the  event,  what  he  had  spoken  generally,  adding  their  own 
explanations  to  the  terms  he  employed.  The  fortieth  verse  of 
Matt.  xii.  is  an  instance  of  this ;  an  erroneous  interpretation  of 
the  sign  being  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus.'  So  also  in  John 
ii.  21,  the  application  of  Jesus's  words  to  his  body  is  not  ori- 
ginal, as  Ewald  rightly  holds.  Luke  has  no  explanation  of  the 
sign  of  Jonas  (xi.  30) ;  neither  is  there  any  in  Matt.  xvL  4. 
Meyer  stands  almost  alone,  among  the  most  recent  critical  com- 
mentators, in  rejecting  the  view  now  given.  In  any  case  the 
two  events  merely  resembled  each  other ;  and  analogies  are  not 
necessarily  tgpes.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  with  Henderson,  that 
Christ  represents  Jonah's  being  in  the  belly  of  the  fish  as  a  real 
miracle  {t6  arffietov),  for  the  ureek  word  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  miracle, 

>  Browne,  Ordo  Stmlorom,  p.  689. 

*  See  De  Wette,  kurze  Erklarung  des  Eranf^Uanu  Hatthiii,  third  editko,  p.  147 ; 
find  Neander's  Leben  Jesu,  p.  223,  fourth  edition. 
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I.  Th«  writer. — H3T5J  Hebr.,  Mix^^Uv;  LXX.,  Micha  Vulg. 
The  form  TXS^h  is  merely  an  abbreviation  of  the  longer  and 
original  H^yb  and  ^Hp^O. 

Mieah  was  a  native  of  Maresheth,  a  village  or  town  belonging 
to  the  territory  of  Gath,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Jerome 
informs  us  that  Moretshti  as  he  calls  it  still  existed  in  his  time 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eleutheropolis.  The  epithet  ^J^^HISD, 
the  Morashite,  serves  to  distinguish  him  from  an  older  prophet 
of  the  same  name  who  lived  under  Ahab,  and  was  contempoi^ry 
with  Elijah  (1  Kings  xxii.  8,  etc.).  The  two  have  been  often 
identified,  as  by  Jerome,  Isidore  of  Seville,  Athanasius,  Euse- 
bius,  and  others.  It  is  even  probable  that  ihe  compiler  of 
the  books  of  Kings  did  so,  because  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 

ImlaVs  son  the  commencing  words  of  this  book  D^^)  U1$li  ^!^1Xf 
(comp.  1  Kings  xxii.  28  with  Micah  i.  2).  There  is  little 
doubt  that  they  were  different  persons. 

II.  Time  when  he  prophesied. — According  to  the  inscrip- 
tion of  the  book  he  prophesied  under  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Heze- 
kiah,  i,e,,  from  759-699  B.C.  This  makes  him  contemporary 
with  Isaiah.  We  read  in  Jer.  xxvi.  17-19  :  ''Then  rose  up 
certain  of  the  elders  of  the  land,  and  spake  to  all  the  assembly 
of  the  people,  saying,  Micah  the  Morasthite  prophesied  in  the 
days  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah,  and  spake  to  all  the  people  of 
Judah,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  ;  Zion  shall  be 
plowed  like  a  field,  and  Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps,  and  the 
mountain  of  the  house  as  the  high  places  of  a  forest.  Did 
Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  and  all  Judah  put  him  at  all  to  death  P 
did  he  not  fear  the  Lord,  and  besought  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord 
repented  him  of  the  evil  which  he  had  pronounced  against 
them  P  Thus  might  we  procure  great  evil  against  our  souls.'' 
(comp.  Micah  iii.  12).  According  to  this  passage,  Micah  pro- 
phesied imder  Hezekiah.  With  the  date  in  question  agrees 
mtemal  evidence,  for  the  prophet  threatens  Samaria  with  des- 
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traction  (i,  5-7)  so  that  the  kingdom  of  Israel  still  existed. 
But  Judan  also  is  threatened.  It  is  foretold  that  her  enemies 
shall  come  upon  and  destroy  her,  carry  away  the  inhabitants 
captive,  penetrate  even  to  Jerusalem,  besie^  and  take  it,  razing 
it  to  the  groimd  and  transporting  the  inhabitants  to  Babylon 
(L  9,  etc. ;  ii.  4,  5,  10 ;  vii.  13 ;  i.  12 ;  iii.  12 ;  iv.  11,  14 ;  vii. 
ll ;  iv.  10).  The  two  hostile  peoples  are  Assyria  and  Egypt 
(v.  4,  5 ;  vii.  12).  Thus  the  danger  must  have  been  imminent 
and  near  when  Micah  wrote.  At  the  time  of  Shalmaneser's 
invasion  of  Israel,  Samaria  was  on  the  point  of  destruction 
(726-724).  Judah  too  had  to  fear  the  same  enemy.  Shal- 
maneser  meditated  an  expedition  against  Egypt  after  conquering 
Israel.  When  mention  is  made  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
being  carried  away  to  Babylon  (iv.  10),  it  should  be  rememberd 
that  Babylonia  belonged  at  that  time  to  the  Assyrians.  They 
had  already  brought  to  it  the  Chaldeans  from  Mesopotamia 
(Is.  xxiii.  13) ;  and  may  have  taken  Israelites  also  thither 
(2  Kings  xvii.  24,  30).^  Thus  we  place  the  prophecies  of  Micah 
in  the  first  years  of  Hezekiah's  reign  (726-724  B.C.).  None  of 
them  contains  any  reference  to  another  time.  What  tlien  is  to 
be  said  of  the  inscription,  which  represents  Micah's  ministry  to 
have  been  exercised  in  the  reigns  of  Jotham  and  Ahaz  as  well 
as  of  Hezekiah,  ue.,  759-728,  etc.,  B.C.  P  Hengstenberg  sup- 
poses that  the  elders  of  the  land  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxvi.  speci- 
ned  Hezekiah  alone  among  the  three  kings  because  he  was  the 
only  one  of  them  who  had  a  theocratic  authority  since  he  had 
attended  to  the  voice  of  the  prophets,  and  probably  Micah  put 
together  the  separate  oracles  contained  in  his  book,  under  uub 
king.2  This  is  far-fetched  and  unnatural.  The  elders  may 
have  known  the  fact  of  Micah's  writing  imder  Hezekiah  from 
authentic  oral  tradition  of  no  yery  distant  date.^  The  two 
names,  along  with  Hezekiah's,  in  the  inscription,  are  of  doubtful 
authenticity,  both  in  consequence  of  the  testimony  contained  in 
Jeremiah  and  the  prophecies  themselves,  which  hardly  suit  any 
reign  but  the  one.  Knobel  supposes  that  no  discourses  belong- 
ings to  the  period  of  the  prophet's  ministry  included  in  the 
reigns  of  Jotnam  and  Ahaz  nave  come  down  to  us.^  This  is  also 
the  opinion  of  Bleek.*  The  prophet  lived  imder  the  three 
kings,  but  all  his  written  oracles  belong  to  the  time  of  the  third. 
We  confess  that  this  appears  to  us  improbable.  Why  should 
just  the  one  reign's  oracles  be  preserved,  and  the  rest  lost  P  Or 
did  he  utter  nothing  in  the  reigns  of  Jotham  and  Ahaz  which 

1  Enobel,  Der  Prophetismos,  zweitcr  Theil,  p.  200,  et  seqq. 

>  Chrutolog^e,  vol.  i.  p.  480. 

»  Ewald,  Die  Prophctcn,  u.  s.  w.  toI.  i.  p.  327,  note. 

^  PiophetiBmiu,  ii.  p.  203.  ^  Einleitaxig,  p.  540. 
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he  himself  committed  to  writing  P  Perhaps  a  later  person  pre- 
fixed the  two  names  to  Hezekiah's  from  observing  the  paral- 
lelism of  Micah  iv.  1-3  and  Is.  ii.  2-4,  concluding  thence,  as 
well  as  from  other  grounds,  that  the  two  were  contemporary; 
adding  names  out  of  Isaiah's  to  Micah's  inscription. 

Whether  the  whole  inscription  as  well  as  the  two  names  be 
unauthentic  is  not  very  clear.  It  has  indeed  several  suspicious 
appearances,  as  the  abbreviated  form  H^^J? ,  for  the  original  one 
n^5^^  ^  ^^^*  xxvi.  18  (the  cthib  as  usual  being  there  the  right 
reading).  It  is  irrelevant  to  say  in  answer  to  this,  that  in 
Judg.  xvii.  1,  4,  5,  8,  the  shorter  and  longer  forms  are  used 
together.  Because  a  writer  or  compiler  uses  both,  the  fact  of  one 
form  beinff  earlier  than  another  is  not  negatived.  Hitzig  con- 
jectures^ that  the  LXX.  read  the  Hebrew  differently  from  what 
it  now  is,  because  they  translate  teal  iyivero  \6709  /cvpiov  and  we 
have  in  the  present  text  H^H  "Tg^J^  njn^"15T,  but  the  Greek 
translators  should  not  be  confined  to  literal  or  correct  render- 
ings.    It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  they  had  before  them 

Caspari  supposes  that  he  has  discovered  plain  evidences  in 
the  contents  of  the  book  of  the  times  of  tfotham  and  Ahaz. 
He  calls  attention  in  particular  to  the  parallels  Micah  iv.  1-5 
and  Is.  ii.  2-5,  assuming  that  the  former  was  the  original, 
and  that  the  latter  is  one  of  Isaiah's  oldest  pieces,  so  drawing 
the  conclusion  that  Micah  iv.  1-5  belongs  to  Jotham's  time  and 
that  too  when  he  was  associated  with  his  father  Uzziah  in  the 
government  of  Judah.^  This  reasoning  is  invalid,  because  the 
basis  of  it,  viz.,  the  originality  of  Micah  iv.  1-5,  is  incorrect. 

III.  Contents. — ^The  prophecies  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  viz.,  chaps.  i.-iii. ;  iv.  v. ;  vi.  vii.  Each  of  these  has  its 
own  character.  The  first  is  threatening.  It  describes  the 
divine  anger  against  the  iniquities  of  the  rulers  of  the  southern 
kingdom  m  spite  of  all  the  counter  assurances  of  the  false  pro- 
phets. The  second  part  is  chiefly  Messianic.  The  last  shews 
the  separation  existing  between  the  people  and  Jehovah,  in- 
structing, exhorting,  and  endeavouring  to  effect  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  former  to  their  great  King.  Caspari  has  made 
another  division  and  is  followed  by  Keil,  i.  ii. ;  iii.-v. ;  vi.  vii. 
Each  begins  with  the  same  word  hear  ye,  i.  2,  iii.  1,  vi.  1.  But 
the  first  word  of  the  second  division  ^1{^)  (iii.  1)  cannot  stand 
at  the  commencement.  It  is  too  abrupt.  It  must  be  more 
closely  connected  with  the  preceding  context.  Yet  there  is 
no  good  connection  between  ii.  13  and  iii.  1.     The  word  llS^) 

^  Die  zw5lf  kleinen  Propheten,  p.  165. 

*  Ueber  Hicha  den  Morasthiten  und  seine  prophetiBche  Schrift,  p.  60,  et  seqq. 
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disturbs  the  coherence.  The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  verses  aeem 
out  of  place.  If  they  be  omitted  all  is  plain.  ''  If  a  man  walk- 
ing in  wind  and  falsehood  do  lie>''  I  wiU  prophesy  unto  thee  of 
wine  and  of  strong  drink,  "  he  shall  even  be  tne  prophet  of  this 
people.  But  I  say,  hear,  I  pray  you,  0  heads  of  Jacob,"  etc 
W  hat  then  is  to  be  said  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  verses  P 
With  Ewald^  we  take  them  to  be  the  words  of  the  lying  pro. 
phets,  or  such  words  as  they  would  probably  employ.  Micah 
wrote  them  at  first  in  the  margin  by  way  of  specimen.  They 
are  highly  encouraging  to  Israel,  promising  the  people  union, 
victory,  and  strength.  The  three  sections  were  not  spoken  as 
they  are  written.  They  are  marked  by  an  uniformity  of  de- 
velopment, and  gradually  increase  in  doctrinal  importance. 

The  exordium  contains  a  sublime  theophany.  The  Lord 
descends  from  his  dwelling  place  to  judge  the  nations,  who 
approach  to  receive  their  sentence.  Samaria  shall  fall  and 
Judah  also  sufiPer  (i.  1-7).  The  prophet  declares  his  purpose  to 
wail  and  mourn,  exhorting  the  people  likewise  to  mourn  (i. 
8-16).  The  second  chapter  inveighs  against  oppression,  injustice 
and  idolatry,  to  which  is  subjoined  a  promise  of  the  reunion  of 
the  whole  people.  The  third  chapter  describes  the  oruelty  of 
the  princes  of  Judah,  the  falsehood  of  the  prophets,  and  the  con- 
scious security  of  both.  The  fourth  represents  the  rule  of 
Jehovah  out  of  Zion  as  embracing  all  nations  hereafter.  It 
depicts  the  glory,  peace,  and  victory  of  the  theocracy  in  Mes- 
sianic times.  The  fifth  chapter  is  also  Messianic,  referring  to 
the  future  descent  of  a  ruler  from  David's  house,  his  kingdom, 
and  his  conquests  (v.).  The  prophet  exhorts  the  people  to 
repentance  and  amendment,  reminding  them  how  good  Jehovah 
had  ever  been  towards  His  chosen  nation,  and  how  He  had  been 
less  concerned  about  sacrifices  ofiered  than  about  their  moral 
conduct.  He  reproves  them  for  injustice  and  idolatry  (vi.). 
Micah  laments  over  the  small  number  of  the  pious,  the  general 
corruption.  Yet  he  puts  confidence  in  Jehovah,  entertains  a 
lasting  hope  both  for  himself  and  the  church,  looks  forward  to  a 
better  future  when  the  theocracy  should  appear  in  a  better 
form,  triumphing  over  its  enemies  and  enjoying  the  forgiving 
mercies  of  the  oovenant-keeping  God  (vii.). 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  prophet  speaks  at  the  beginning 
of  Israel  and  Judah,  or  rather  of  their  capitals,  Samaria  and 
Jerusalem.  The  former  is  especially  threatened  with  total 
destruction.  After  the  first  chapter  he  passes  to  Judah,  and 
refers  to  Israel  no  more.  Thus  his  prophecies  relate  mainly  to 
the  southern  kingdom,  to  which  he  belonged  himself.     That  the 

>  Pia  F)x>pheteii|  toI.  1.  p.  833. 
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book  is  made  up  of  yarious  separate  prophecies  which  were 
originally  uttered  at  different  times,  is  tolerably  clear  from  the 
contents.  Perhaps  the  first  chapter,  or  the  substance  of  it» 
belonged  to  the  time  immediately  preceding  Israel's  extinction 
as  a  kingdom,  while  the  remaining  parts  were  spoken  after  that 
catastrophe.  But  the  whole  was  written  in  its  present  form 
in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  as  a  continued  book,  embodying  the 
various  utterances  of  the  prophet  previously  delivered.  Caspari 
has  taken  great  pains  to  shew  that  there  is  an  organic  unity  and 
gradual  development  throughout.  Some  of  his  ideas,  however^ 
are  more  ingenious  than  just,  and  his  subjectivity  excessive. 
The  substance  of  the  book  certainly  shews  a  gradual  elevation. 
The  divine  word  contained  in  it  becomes  purer  as  the  discourse 
advances,  till  at  the  close  we  observe  the  clear,  calm  apprehen- 
sion of  truths  in  its  highest  and  justest  light — the  revelation  of 
Jehovah  in  His  pardoning  mercy,  everlasting  love,  and  faith- 
fulness. 

IV.  SrviiE,  fiicnoy,  tone,  and  spirit.— The  ideas  and  style 
of  Mioah  resemble  those  of  his  contemporary  Isaiah.  In  general 
he  is  clear  and  distinct,  powerftil  and  animated.  Boldness  and 
sublimity  appear.  He  is  also  rich  in  comparisons  and  figures, 
in  tropical  expressions  of  elegance  and  beauty,  in  paronomasias 
and  plays  on  words  (i.  10^15).  What  gives  great  animation  to 
his  discourses  is  a  certain  particularising  of  things,  and  also  the 
introduction  of  persons  speaking.  Thus  we  read  in  ii.  4,  '^  In 
that  day  shall  one  take  up  a  parable  against  you,  and  lament 
with  a  doleful  lamentation,  and  say.  We  be  utterly  spoiled :  he 
hath  changed  the  portion  of  my  people :  how  hath  he  removed 
it  from  me !  turning  away  he  hath  divided  ojxc  fields''  (comp. 
also  6,  7,  II). 

In  one  case  the  dialogue  is  introduced  (vL  1-8,  where  JehoYah 
speaks,  and  then  the  people^.  He  abounds  in  rapid  transitions 
from  threatenings  to  promises  and  the  opposite.  The  rhythm 
is  full  and  forcible,  but  not  so  smooth  or  rounded  as  that  of  Joel 
or  Amos.  In  obscurity  and  abruptness  it  res^nbles  Hosea's 
more  than  Isaiah's.  The  parallelism  is  usually  regular;  the 
diction  pure  and  classical  but  concise>  and  therefore  difficult  at 
times.^ 

The  spirit  and  tone  of  the  prophecies  are  pre-eminently  good. 
Micah  speaks  little  of  political  errors.  The  rulers  of  the  people 
are  not  blamed  for  crimes  committed  in  their  civil  capacity. 
A  deep  moral  earnestness  pervades  his  discourses.  Humility^ 
piety,  trust  in  God,  breathe  throughout.  People  and  rulers  are 
censured  for  their  irreligiousness  and  immoral  conduct.  In  this 
respect  the  prophet  resembles  Amos  more  than  Isaiah. 

1  Knobel,  PtophiitiinwM,  ii  p.  206. 
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V.  Parallelism  with  Isaiah. — ^A  number  of  parallels  exist 
between  Mieah  and  Isaiah.  Compare'  Mic.  i.  9-16  with  Is.  x. 
28-32 ;  Mic.  ii.  2  with  Is.  v.  8 ;  Mic.  ii.  6,  11,  with  Is.  xxx. 

10,  11 ;  Mic.  iv.  10  with  Is.  xxxii.  11 ;  Mic.  vi.  6-8  with  Is.  i. 
11-17 ;  Mic.  vii.  7  with  Is.  viii.  17 ;  Mic.  vii.  12  with  Is.  xi. 

11,  etc.     The  correspondence  of  Mic.  iv.  1-4  with  Is.  ii.  2-4  is 
obvious,  both  being  taken  from  an  older  prophecy. 

VI.  Supposed  prediction  of  future  and  distant  events. 
— Jahn  states  that  some  events  were  foretold  by  Micah  150, 
200,  or  even  500  years  before  their  fulfilment.^  The  statement 
requires  proof.  l!t  cannot  be  supported  by  evidence.  Passages 
are  misapprehended,  such  as  iv.  10,  11 ;  vii.  7,  8,  13 ;  and  a 
wrong  conclusion  drawn  from  them.  Or  the  poetical  descrip- 
tions of  Messiah's  future  reign  are  assigned  to  times  that  fol- 
lowed the  Jews'  return  from  captivity,  as  iv.  1-8.  Scenes  partly 
ideal  should  not  be  cramped  into  the  literal  and  temporal.  That 
in  iv.  13,  the  prophet  intended  the  victory  of  the  Maccabees,  as 
Jahn  imagines,  is  visionary.  The  seer  beholds  Zion  in  the 
immediate  future  surrounded  by  fierce  enemies ;  but  with  a 
divinely  inspired  confidence,  he  knows  that  those  very  enemies 
are  gathered  together  for  destruction  as  sheaves  for  the  thresh- 
ing floor,  so  that  the  final  victory  is  Zion's.  Hence  the  apos- 
trophe, "Arise  and  thresh,  0  daughter  of  Zion,"  etc.  The 
prophet  had  not  in  view  any  specific  event  in  the  future. 
Out  of  the  race  of  the  Bethlehemite  David  a  ruler  should 
soon  arise,  who  would  be  great  in  the  power  of  the  Lord,  and 
chastise  Ashur  should  he  again  enter  the  land ;  the  remnant 
of  Jacob  would  then  exist  in  the  midst  of  the  nations  like  the 

Slant  which  receives  dew  and  rain  from  the  Lord,  or  like  the 
on  among  the  beasts  of  the  field.  At  that  time  all  idolatry 
shall  have  disappeared  from  the  land:  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord's  house  will  be  exalted  above  all  the  mountains  of  the 
earth,  while  all  peoples,  convinced  by  the  sight  of  the  glory  of 
Israel's  bettor  faith,  will  flock  to  it  that  they  may  learn  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  and  there  uniting  in  peace  make  war  with  one 
another  no  more,  but  cease  even  to  learn  its  art.  In  that  day 
all  who  have  been  separated  from  Israel  like  the  halting  sheep, 
all  who  are  driven  out  and  afflicted,  all  who  were  cast  away  far 
off",  will  return  as  to  a  tower  of  the  flock — to  Zion — which  shall 
obtain  again  its  ancient  dominion. 

VII.  jtassaqes. — Chap.  v.  1. 

But  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though  thou  be  little  amone  the  thousands  of  Judah, 
Yet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth  unto  me  that  is  to  be  rmer  in  Israel ; 
"V^ose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting. 

^  Binleitung,  toI.  ii.  p.  427. 
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These  words  are  qnoted  by  Mattkew^  thus  (li.  6) : — 

And  thou,  Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of  Juda,  art  not  the  least  among  the  princes  of  Juda ; 
For  out  of  thee  shall  come  a  Goveraor,  that  shall  rule  my  people  Israel. 

The  version  is  not  taken  from  the  LXX.  literally  but  freely. 
At  first  sight  there  appears  to  be  a  contradiction  between 
the  original  and  the  Greek,  the  one  stating  that  Bethle- 
hem is  insignificant,  the  other  important.  Hence  Grotius  and 
others  render  the  Greek  interrogatively,  "  Art  thou,  Bethlehem, 
too  little,**  etc.  This  is  unnecessary.  The  sense  of  the  Hebrew 
is,  "  though  Bethlehem  be  too  little  to  be  counted  among  Judah's 
provinces,  yet  a  ruler  shall  come  forth  from  it,"  etc.  It  was 
thus  insignificant  in  one  sense,  but  important  in  another ;  and 
Matthew  refers  to  its  importance.  The  idea  expressed  in  Micah 
is  inverted  in  the  Evangelist,  yet  without  creating  a  contradic- 
tion.    The  literal  translation  en  the  Hebrew  is : — 

Bat  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephiatah,  small  to  be  reckoned  a  district  in  Judah ; 
From  thee  shall  one  come  forth  to  me  who  is  to  be  Israers  ruler, 
^d  his  goings  forth  are  of  old,  from  the  dajs  of  ancient  time. 

The  words  relate  to  the  Messiah.  The  prophet  predicts  that 
he  shall  be  of  David's  house.  A  second  and  greater  David  will 
arise  from  the  ancient  and  venerable  house  of  David,  who  shall 
be  ruler  of  Israel.  The  anointed  one  of  Jehovah  was  alwajB 
locJced  upon  by  the  prophets  as  a  future  descendant  of  David. 
He  was  to  be  of  David's  family.     So  Micah  here  predicts. 

A  good  deal  of  meaning  has  been  put  into  the  prophet's  words 
out  of  the  New  Testament,  or  from  human  theology.  Thus  it 
is  said  that  the  human  birth-place  of  Christ  is  given,  Bethle- 
hem. This  is  incorrect.  Bethlehem  Ephratah  is  equivalent  to 
Davidic  :  out  of  thee,  Le.  out  of  David's  family.  The  place  is 
not  given  as  that  of  his  birth.  It  is  the  Davidic  family 
whence  he  is  represented  as  springing.  The  application  in  Mat- 
thew's Gospel  is  to  Christ's  birth-place,  but  that  is  a  misinter- 
pretation of  the  Hebrew,  or  at  least  an  improper  limitation  of 
its  meaning.  There  the  Sanhedrim  make  the  citation ;  and  the 
Evangelist  himself  may  not  vouch  for  its  correctness.  The  Jewa 
have  always  held  that  the  Hebrew  prophecy  intimates  nothing 
more  than  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  descendant  of  David. 
In  the  days  of  Theodoret  and  Chrysostom  this  was  their  belief. 
Kimchi,  Abenezra,  Abarbanel,  and  others  had  it.  But  those 
Jews  were  wrong  who  maintained  that  it  was  fulfilled  in  Zerub- 
babeL  How  could  a  Messianic  prophecy  be  Mfilled  in  any  per- 
son or  time  except  the  true  Messiah  and  his  day — Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  Son  of  God  P  It  is  surprising  that  some  Chris- 
tians should  have  held  this  opinion,  as  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
TOL.  m.  19 
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and  Grotius.  It  is  no  recommendation  of  it  to  say,  with  Gro- 
tiuSy  that  Zenibbabel  was  a  type  of  Christ,  because  the  assertion 
is  without  foundation.  Some  have  also  discovered  "  the  eternal 
generation"  of  Micah  in  the  phrase,  "  whose  goings  forth  have 
been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting."  This  doctrine  is  not  in  the 
words  quoted.  The  use  of  the  verb  ii)t\  with  |D  and  a  compari- 
son of  the  passages  where  0*^0  ^J}^^)  occurs  (Mic.  vii.  20 ;  Is. 

xxiii.  7,  xxxvii.  26)  proves  that  such  is  not  the  sense.  The 
word  rendered  goings  forth  means  origin  or  descent — -prosapia,  as 
Jahn  renders  it,^  and  with  DHIS??  prosapia  antiqua ;  "  His  origin 
is  from  old,  from  the  days  of  ancient  time,"  t.^.,  his  descent  is 
from  the  very  ancient  house  of  David.      Eternity  is  not  here  in 

the  phrase  D/iy  ^{P^id*  It  signifies  time  long  past,  as  in  Amos 
ix.  II ;  Is.  Ixiii.  9 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  7 ;  a  tempore  vetusto,  as  Jahn 
translates.  Nothing  can  be  more  incorrect  than  to  say  that  the 
prophet  announces  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  the  Messiah. 
What  Jewish  writer  under  the  Old  Testament  ever  thought  that 
Messiah  was  truly  and  literally  divine ;  or  that  his  birth-place 
was  eternity?  None.  It  is  also  incorrect  to  affirm  that  the 
pre-existence  of  Messiah  is  intimated,  a  tenet  which  the  Jews 
did  not  hold.  Thus  the  goings  forth  are  not  the  previous  mani- 
festations in  the  times  of  Moses  and  the  patriarchs.  It  ha^  been 
argued  by  Mr.  Qurney  that  whenever  VCl^\  has  the  meaning  of 

extraction  or  filiation,  the  preposition  Vb  is  placed  before  the 

name  oi^Q  parent  ov  family ^  and  never  before  that  of  the  placed 
This  is  the  case  here,  where  the  preposition  is  not  prefixed  to 
the  name  of  the  place,  but  to  that  of  the  family.  Hence  his 
reasoning  turns  against  himself. 

Dr.  Hales  puts  arbitrarily  together  the  preceding  passage 
with  two  others  (iii.  3,  iv.  4) ;  and  having  given  his  own  version 
of  the  Hebrew  in  v.  2,  which  is  sometimes  incorrect,  has  elabo- 
rated a  Messianic  prophecy,  which  he  pronounces  "the  most 
important  single  prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  most 
comprehensive  respecting  the  personal  character  of  the  Messiah, 
and  his  successive  manifestation  to  the  world.  It  carefully  dis- 
tinguishes his  human  nativity  from  his  eternal  generation ;  fore- 
tells the  rejection  of  the  Israelites  and  Jews  for  a  season,  their 
final  restoration,  and  the  imiversal  peace  destined  to  prevail 
throughout  the  earth  in  the  regeneration.  It  forms  therefore  the 
basis  of  the  New  Testament,"  etc'  This  language  is  extrava- 
gant. The  three  passages  should  not  be  taken  out  of  their 
proper  connection,  and  put  together  as  one  prophecy. 


'  Appendix  Hermeneuticae,  p.  147.      '  Biblical  Notes  and  DiBsertations,  pp.  80, 
*  AnalysiB  of  Chronology,  yol.  ii  book  i.  pp.  462,  463. 
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The  succeeding  verse  (y.  2)  mns  thus :  **  Wherefore  he 
(Jehoyah)  shall  giye  up  (a  prey  to  their  enemies)  till  she  who  is 
to  bear  shall  bear,  and  the  residue  of  his  brethren  shall  return 
to  the  sons  of  Israel.'^  Here  ''  she  who  is  to  bear"  does  not 
mean  the  unknown  mother  in  the  house  of  Dayid — the  yirgin  of 
Is.  yii.  14 — but  tJie  Jewish  churchy  as  we  learn  from  iy.  10^  "  Be 
in  pain  and  labour  to  bring  forth,  0  daughter  of  Zion,  like 
a  woman  in  trayail."  Jahn  improperly  refers  these  pains  or 
sorrows  to  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  making  a 
definite  prediction  out  of  the  prophet's  indefinite  words.^  The 
chapter  continues  to  be  Messianic  in  character  till  the  ninth 
yerse.    Other  Messianic  places  are  iy.  1-8 ;  yii.  7-20 ;  ii.  12j  13, 

1  Appendix  Hermeneaticae,  p.  148. 
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I.  Author  and  black  of  abode, — D^Hi,  LXX.  Naovfi,  Vulg. 
Nahum. 

Little  is  known  of  Nahum's  personal  history.     He  is  called 

^K^/($ri  the  Elkoshite,  referring  either  to  the  place  of  his  birth 

or  abode,  Elkosh.  Two  localities  of  this  name  are  mentioned, 
one  in  Assyria  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tigris,  two  miles  north  of 
Mosid,  and  three  of  Nineveh.  Here  Nahum's  grave  is  pointed 
out,  to  which  Jewish  pilgrims  have  resorted  for  a  long  time. 
Hence  the  prophet  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  Israelite  captive 
who  was  carried  away  into  Assyria.  We  know  from  Tobit  that 
Israelite  exiles  were  in  Assyria  at  that  time  (i.  10 ;  vii.  c3 ; 
xiv.  4,  8,  10).  So  Michaelis,  Eichhom,  Grimm,  and  Ewald 
suppose.  The  other  Elkosh  was  in  Galilee.  If  Nahum  were  a 
native  of  it,  he  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  at  the 
destruction  of  which  he  remained  behind  either  in  Israel  or  in 
Judah.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  between  these  two,  though  most 
critics  adopt  the  latter. 

Eoiobel  enumerates  a  number  of  circumstances  against  the  for- 
mer, such  as,  that  no  Israelite  exiles  as  far  as  we  know  were  carried 
into  Assyria,  but  only  into  newly  conquered  countries,  as  Meso- 
potamia, Babylonia,  Media,  etc. ;  that  the  prophet  never  alludes 
to  the  Israelite  captives  in  Assyria,  among  whom  he  must  have 
lived,  and  to  whom  he  must  have  announced  their  return  from 
captivity  ;  that  the  testimonies  for  the  Galilean  Elkosh  are  older 
and  more  important  than  those  in  favour  of  the  Assyrian  ;  and 
that  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  Nahum's  book  came  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Jewish  national  literature  if  the  author  lived  in 
remote  Assyria.  These  arguments  are  not  so  formidable  as  the 
author  supposes.  We  cannot  reason  from  our  ignorance;  and 
we  know  from  Tobit  (xiv.  15)  that  many  Israelite  exiles  lived 
in  and  about  Nineveh  after  the  extinction  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  explaining  how  the  prophecy 
of  an  Israelite  exile  came  to  belong  to  the  national  hterature. 
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The  external  testimonies  belonging  to  the  Assyrian  Elkosh  are 
certainly  modern.  None  of  them  reaches  farther  back  than  the 
sixteenth  century.  Mr.  La^ard  writes :  "  The  house  containing 
the  tomb  is  a  modem  building.  There  are  no  inscriptions,  nor 
fragments  of  any  antiquity  about  the  place ;  and  I  am  not  aware 
in  what  the  tradition  originated,  or  how  long  it  has  attached 
to  the  village  of  Alkosh."'  The  accounts  seem  to  be  of 
Christian,  not  Jewish,  origin.  But  the  Christians  did  not  make 
them.  They  had  some  foundation.  Those  in  favour  oi  the 
Galilean  Elkosh  are  perhaps  older  and  better.  Jerome  says, 
that  it  was  well  known  to  the  Jews ;  and  that  his  guide  pointed 
it  out  to  him.  It  is  true  that  Dorotheus  and  Epiphamus  say 
that  Nahum  belonged  to  Eltesi  beyond  Bethabara;  and  that 
several  later  accounts  give  Bethabara  as  the  place  of  his  death 
and  burial;  but  no  credit  attaches  to  these.  Nothing  can  be 
built  upon  such  precarious  grounds  apart  from  the  book  itself. 
It  is  singular  that  the  prophet  should  have  no  word  pf  consola- 
tion for  his  fellow-exiles.  Yet  it  is  not  inexplicable.  The 
Israelite  captives  had  little  to  expect  from  the  Modes  or  Babylo- 
nians, who  were  equally  their  enemies.  The  deliverance  of  the 
theocratic  people  could  not  be  hoped  for  from  that  quarter. 
Nahum  meant  to  promulgate  an  oracle  against  Nineveh ;  why 
has  he  no  note  of  exultation  over  the  impending  downfall  of 
their  oppressor  P  Because  that  catastrophe  would  not  be  the 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites.  Their  condition  under  the  Modes 
might  be  no  better  than  under  the  Assyrians.  We  adopt  the 
As^rian  Elkosh  as  Nahum's  abode  when  he  wrote  the  pro- 
phecy ;  not  because  it  is  better  supported  by  external  evidence 
than  the  Galilean  Elkosh,  but  because  the  analogy  of  prophecy 
and  internal  phenomena  favour  the  opinion  that  Nahum  wrote 
not  long  before  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  when  the  coming 
shadow  of  evil  had  already  cast  its  darkness  upon  the  fSa^ted  city. 
Ewald  argues  that  the  g3neral  strain  of  the  book  indicates  an 
eye-witness,  who  describes  the  destruction  of  the  city  with  ffreat 
circumstantiality.  A  prophet  at  a  distance  could  hardly  have 
delivered  a  discourse  so  minutely  graphic.  There  is  truth  in 
this;  but  the  argument  is  not  weighty.  He  also  states  that 
there  is  but  one  passing  reference  to  Judah  (i.  Id-ii.  3)  ; 
ii.  1  (comp.  Is.  lii.  7)  intimates  that  he  was  far  awav  from 
Jerusalem  and  Judah.  The  colour  of  the  language  also  betrays 
an  Assyrian  abode.  Th^e  are  even  a  few  Assyrian  words>  such 
as  ^yn  Huzzab^  the  name  of  the  Assyrian  queen  (iL  8)  ;  *1|^£) 
(iii.  17) ;  "X^fitD  (^^.  17).  We  must  confess  that  some  parti- 
euhnrs  adduced  by  Ewald  are  precarious  supports  of  the  view 

^  Ninereh  and  its  Bemains,  ¥ol.  i.  p.  197>  New  York  editioii. 
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they  are  adduced  to  sufitain.  The  imagination  of  the  prophet, 
ardent  and  vigorous  as  it  was,  might  draw  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  though  he  may  not  have  seen  the 
city.  Some  general  acquaintance  with  its  locality  and  manners 
may  have  been  current  in  Palestine  among  the  better  informed 
class,  especially  as  the  Assyrians  had  come  into  the  land  of 
Judea  and  exhibited  their  enmity.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  with 
Naegelsbach  to  neutralise  the  argument  drawn  from  the  graphic 
description  of  Nineveh's  destruction  in  the  second  chapter,  by 
adducmg  the  words  of  i.  2-16  and  comparing  them  in  point  of 
vivid  imagery  with  any  other  portion  of  the  book ;  because  the 
parallelism  is  incomplete.  The  allusion  to  Judah  in  i.  13-ii.  3 
IS  hardly  a  passing  one,  because  it  forms  the  transition  to  the 
oracl^  a^inst  Nineveh.  In  the  thirteenth  verse  of  the  first 
chapter  Zion  is  addressed  ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  Judah  is  invited 
to  worship  Jehovah  in  peace  because  the  wicked  spoiler  shall 
no  more  visit  her.  The  starting-point  of  the  prophecy  against 
Nineveh  is  Judah's  deliverance  n'om  Sennacherib.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  majesty  of  Jehovah  in  goodness  to  his  people  and 
severity  to  his  enemies  requires  no  basis  of  local  knowledge ; 
whereas  the  second  chapter  presupposes  an  acquaintance  with 
Nineveh. 

The  shield  of  his  mighty  men  is  made  red, 

The  Tsliant  men  are  in  scarlet ; 

The  chariots  shall  he  with  flaming-torches  in  the  day  of  his  preparatLon, 

And  the  fir  trees  (spears)  shall  he  terribly  shaken. 

The  chariots  shall  rage  in  the  streets 

They  shall  jostle  one  against  another  in  the  hroad  ways  ; 

They  shall  seem  like  torches, 

They  shall  nm  like  the  lightnings,  etc.,  ete. 

Here  the  description  of  the  two  peoples,  the  besiegers  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Ninevites  on  the  other,  is  vivid.  Huzzab  the 
queen  is  then  represented  as  being  led  away  captive  while  her 
maids  sigh  aloud  like  doves  and  beat  upon  their  breasts.  The 
king  is  not  named  because  the  chief  power  is  supposed  to  be 
vested  in  the  queen  ;  and  then  Nineveh  is  compared  to  a  water 
tank,  inexhaustible  in  the  multitude  of  her  population.  Here 
the  local  knowledge  presupposed  requires  an  eye-witness.  Had 
the  circumstances  of  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Nineveh  been 
recorded  by  profane  history,  we  might  have  been  able  to  say 
how  far  the  outlines  were  realised ;  but  in  the  absence  of  certain 
knowledge  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  The  fact  of  the  queen's  not 
the  king's  mention  favours  the  idea  of  a  near  prophet.  Had 
he  been  distant  he  would  probably  have  specified  the  king. 
Some  weight  belongs  to  the  three  Assyrian  words  quoted 
by  Ewald  in  favour  of  the  prophet's  Assyrian  abode.      The 
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presence  of  the  Assyrians  in  Palestine  is  not  so  natural  an 
explanation.  Why  should  other  prophets  writing  after  the 
Assyrians  had  invaded  Palestine  have  no  words  of  the  same 
kind?  We  deny  that  the  starting  point  of  the  prophecy 
against  Nineveh  is  Judah's  recent  deliverance  from  Sennacherib. 
Aiid.  the  address  to  Zion  and  Judah  in  i.  13,  14,  15  does  not 
imply  the  author's  residence  in  or  near  Jerusalem  rather  than 
his  far-off  abode  at  Nineveh.  In  like  manner,  i.  4  does  not 
prove  residence  in  Judea,  as  Hitzig  imagines  :  "  He  rebuketh 
the  sea  and  maketh  it  dry,  and  drieth  up  all  the  rivers  : 
Bashan  languisheth  and  Garmel,  and  the  flower  of  Lebanon 
languisheth.''  An  Israelite  captive  would  surely  know  Carmel 
and  Lebanon.  In  descriptions  whose  imagery  was  borrowed 
from  local  scenery  he  would  speak  of  his  own  country  instead  of 
another. 

II.  The  time  when  Nahum  prophesied. — This  has  been 
variously  determined. 

1.  Josephus  places  him  under  Jotham. 

2.  TJssher  assigns  him  to  the  time  of  Ahaz. 

3.  Jerome,  Calov,  Mains,  Jaeger,  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  Bosen- 
miiller,  De  Wette,  Gramberg,  Knobel,  Havernick,  Keil,  Bleek^ 
Naegelsbach,  etc.,  put  him  in  Hezekiah's  reign.  Some  of  them 
make  him  prophesy  before  Sennacherib's  defeat ;  others  see  in 
that  defeat  the  occasion  of  the  prophecy. 

4.  The  Seder  01am,  Rashi,  Abarbanel,  Grotius,  Grimm,  and 
Jahn  specify  the  reign  of  Manasseh. 

6.  Hitzig  places  him  about  633  b.c.,  i.e.  the  time  of  Cyaxares's 
first  siege  of  Nineveh. 

6.  Ewald  puts  him  630-625,  when  Phraortes  invaded  Assyria. 

7.  Cocceius  puts  him  under  Jehoiakim. 

8.  Clement  of  Alexandria  brings  him  down  to  Zedekiah. 

9.  Bochart  puts  him  after  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel. 
Thus  the  divergence  of  opinion  is  very  wide. 

In  i.  11  wo  read :  "  There  is  one  come  out  of  thee  that  imagi- 
neth  evil  against  the  Lord,  a  wicked  counsellor.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord ;  Though  they  be  quiet  and  likewise  many,  yet  thus  shall 
they  be  cut  down  when  he  shall  pass  through."  Here  there  is 
an  allusion  to  Sennacherib  and  his  defeat  before  Jerusalem.  In 
ii.  14,  "  The  voice  of  thy  messengers  shall  no  more  be  heard." 
Babehakeh's  embassy  is  referred  to  (Is.  xxxvi.).  We  may 
therefore  infer  that  the  defeat  of  Sennacherib  was  past,  which 
took  place  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign.  To 
find  the  terminus  ad  quern  we  refer  to  i.  14,  "And  the  Lord 
hath  given  a  commandment  concerning  thee  that  no  more  of 
thy  name  be  sown :  out  of  the  house  of  thy  gods  will  I  cut  off 
the  graven  image  and  the  molten  image  ;    I  will  make  thy 
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fi^ave  ;  for  thou  art  vile."  Some  think  that  Sennacherib 
19  still  the  person  spoken  of.  We  cannot  with  many  trans- 
late, "I  will  make  it  [the  temple]  thy  grave,"  and  assume 
in  the  words  a  specific  allusion  to  the  monarch's  assassination 
in  the  temple  of  Nisroch  (Is.  xxxvii.  38).  Nor  can  we  hold 
that  the  images  are  said  to  be  the  grave  of  ilie  monarchy 
and  interpret  the  murder  of  Sennacherib,  not  as  a  past  event 
as  Strauss  and  others  suppose,  but  one  represented  in  the 
future.  Sennacherib  is  not  the  person  threatened  with  des- 
truction, Iiis  idolatrous  statues  being  the  cause  of  his  ruin. 
The  Assyrian  is  addressed.  ^'The  Lord  hath  given  a  com- 
mandment concerning  thee  (0  Assyrian)"  (i.  14).  The  words 
have  been  made  too  specific  by  interpreters ;  and  both  those 
who  explain  them  of  Sennacherib's  death  in  the  temple  of  Nis- 
roch as  past,  and  those  who  understand  them  of  his  death  still 
future,  are  in  error.  The  verse  declares  that  the  name  of  As- 
syrian shall  henceforth  be  blotted  out  from  among  the  populous 
nations,  and  that  the  images  in  which  the  Ninevites  trust  shall 
become  their  grave. 

In  iii.  8  No-Amon  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  carried  away 
into  captivity.  Isaiah's  prophecy  in  chap.  xx.  is  connected  with 
this.  Though  history  does  not  clearly  show  how  the  prophecy 
was  accomplished,  yet  it  is  most  probable  that  the  Assyrians 
took  and  destroyed  populous  No-Amon,  so  that  Nahum  records 
the  fulfilment.  The  inhabitants  were  carried  away  captive  by 
the  people  whom  Nahum  here  threatens  with  destruction,  before 
the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah. 

Bleek  thinks  that  the  reference  of  our  prophet  to  the  fact  of 
Thebes's  downfall  is  intelligible  only  on  the  supposition  that  it 
took  place  not  long  before,  but  that  it  is  not  so  if  Nahum  be  put 
considerably  later.  The  reaaon  of  this  does  not  appear.  One 
hundred,  fifty,  or  twenty  years  are  of  no  account,  because  Thebes 
is  specified  on  account  of  its  likeness  to  Nineveh  in  various 
respects — its  situation  well  protected  by  canals  from  the  Nile, 
and  its  inhabitants  so  numerous.  The  element  of  time  is  of  no 
moment  with  regard  to  a  city  so  renowned  as  No-Amon. 

Havernick  argues  that  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  is  the  only  suit- 
able time  for  Nanum,  because  the  prophet  speaks  of  Nineveh  as 
flourishing  and  prosperous.  The  city  was  then  at  the  height 
of  its  power  and  splendour  (iii.  1-3).  This  state  of  things 
ceased  soon  after  Sennacherib.  The  last  efforts  to  restore  its 
ancient  magnificence  were  made  under  Esarhaddon.^  Certainly 
the  prophet  represents  the  city  as  rich  and  flourishing,  but  not 
at  the  mmmit  of  its  glory.     Down  till  the  time  of  the  Median 

1  £iiileitiiii^,  II.  2,  p.  373. 
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dynasty  it  retained  all  tke  elements  of  strength,  wealth,  and 
populousness  corresponding  to  the  description  before  us.  It 
coped  with  the  Modes  themselves  for  a  time.  Cyaxares  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  £rst  siege  of  the  city.  Hence  the  argument 
of  Havemick  is 'without  validity. 

These  circumstances  lead  us  to  conclude  that  Nahum  did  not 
utter  his  oracle  against  Nineveh  soon  after  Sennacherib's  defeat 
before  Jerusalem.  That  event  did  not  furnish  the  occasion  for 
delivering  it.  It  is  simply  referred  to  as  a  past  thing.  The 
Assyrian  power  was  flourishing,  but  it  should  soon  fall.  The 
allusions  we  have  mentioned  to  Sennacherib,  his  wicked  plan 
against  Jerusalem,  and  the  capture  of  No- Amon,  harmonise  with 
the  idea  that  the  events  in  question  were  long  past.  The  tran- 
sition from  Sennacherib's  attempt  on  Judah  to  the  total 
overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  metropolis  is  indeed  immediate  ; 
but  it  is  not  implied  that  the  one  furnished  occasion  for 
predicting  the  other.  They  may  have  been  separated  by  an 
interval  of  time.  We  place  the  prophecy  of  Nahum  therefore 
after  Sennacherib's  death.  It  must  be  dated  at  a  time  when  the 
power  of  the  Modes  had  increased,  and  threatened  Assyria. 
Phraortes  was  the  first  Median  king  that  laid  siege  to  Nineveh, 
about  640  B.C.  But  the  prophecy  belongs  to  a  time  somewhat 
later,  immediately  before  the  first  siege  by  Cyaxares,  Phraortes's 
son.  Nahum  may  have  written  in  630  B.C.,  immediately  before 
the  time  when  the  Scythians  broke  into  A^sia  and  interrupted 
the  Median  attempt  against  the  Assyrian  empire.  Strauss,  who 
argues  for  the  time  when  Manasseh  was  carried  away  captive,  finds 
a  distinct  allusion  to  him  in  i.  13,  plf)^.  "n^.H^tpi^)^ .  But  the 
words  cannot  re£^  to  that.  And  the  critic  is  wrong  in  arguing 
that  there  are  reminiscences  in  Nahum  from  the  Deutero-Isaiah. 
The  reverse  is  the  fact. 

Though  Nahum  does  not  mention  the  enemies  of  Nineveh  by 
name,  they  must  have  been  the  Modes,  as  we  learn  from  history. 
Phraortes  invaded  Assyria  and  besieged  its  capital;  but  the 
Assyrians  destroyed  him  and  his  army.  Cyaxares  besieged  the 
city  twice.  The  first  time,  however,  he  was  pressed  by  the 
Scythians  and  obliged  to  abandon  the  attempt.  After  an  iur 
terval  of  twenty-eight  years  he  returned,  and  destroyed  the 
eitv,  as  he  had  originally  intended.  Hitzig  thinks  that  Nahum 
re^rs  to  the  first  attempt  of  Cyaxares,  which  he  places  about 
630  B.C.  This  seems  to  be  the  true  view.  It  is  no  objection 
to  it  that  history  makes  no  mention  of  Nineveh's  destruelion 
at  this  time.  The  city  was  not  taken  till  Cyaxares's  second 
invasion,  about  605,  when  the  Chaldeans  under  Nabopolassar, 
Nebucbadneflzar's  father,  co-operated  with  the  Modes,  accord- 
ing^ te  Uiie  accounts  of  Ctesias^  Alexander  Polyhistor,  and  Aby- 
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denus.    This  second  Median  attack  fulfils  the  conditions  of  the 
prophecy. 

Did  Nahum  predict  the  downfall  of  Nineveh  a  century  before 
the  event  P  If  he  was  a  younger  contemporary  of  Isaiah  he  did 
so.  He  prophesied,  say  some,  about  the  fourteenth  year  of  Heze- 
kiah ;  and  graphically  painted  the  overthrow  of  Assyria's  metro- 
polis. The  interval  consists  of  about  one  hundred  years.  Is 
not  the  analogy  of  prophecy  violated  here  P  If  a  specific  event 
be  foretold  long  before  it  happened,  what  becomes  of  the  canon 
or  principle  that  prophecy  presents  nothing  more  than  the  pre- 
vision  of  events  tn   the   immediate  future  ?     The  principle  in 

auestion  is  almost  axiomatic.  It  will  be  observed  that  Nahum 
oes  not  describe  the  enemy  from  whom  Nineveh's  desolation 
comes.  Neither  Modes  nor  Chaldeans  are  referred  to.  He 
merely  states  that  "the  gates  of  the  rivers  shall  be  opened," 
which  intimates  remotely  that  the  foe  comes  irom  the  east,  since 
Nineveh  was  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris.  The  description 
is  drawn  in  part  from  the  prophet's  imagination.  The  spirit  of 
God  which  enlightened  his  inner  vision  enabled  him  to  divine 
Nineveh's  overthrow  by  the  mighty  enemy ;  but  how  long  he 
should  be  in  taking  the  city,  and  the  manner  of  doing  it,  with 
the  various  attendant  circumstances,  the  seer  did  not  know. 
The  powerful  Assyrian  would  be  overthrown,  and  his  proud 
capital  destroyed.  Of  course  the  exact  time  of  Nineveh's 
destruction  was  concealed  from  his  view.  He  had  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  would  be  taken  by  the  Modes.  He  relied 
upon  the  fact  that  the  foes  of  Judah  would  perish.  On  that 
basis  of  theocratic  hope  he  planted  his  foot,  and  looked  forward 
to  the  Assyrian  overthrow.  Though  there  is  no  hint  of  any 
nation  but  one  invading  Assyria — "  He  that  dasheth  in  pieces  is 
come  up  before  thy  face"  (ii.  1) — ^yet  the  Chaldeans  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  Modes  in  the  conquest  of  Nineveh. 

If  these  observations  be  just,  we  must  bring  down  the  date 
of  the  prophecy  to  the  period  when  the  Modes  had  become  a 
powerful  people.  Only  a  short  interval  elapsed  between  the  pro- 
phecy and  its  fulfilment.  Supposing  that  Nahum  wrote  during 
the  invasion  of  Assyria  by  Phraortes,  as  Ewald  thinks,  his  pre- 
diction was  scarcely  fulfilled  at  the  time  he  expected.  If  he 
wrote  at  the  time  of  Cyaxares's  first  siege  of  the  city,  as  Hitzig 
rightly  assumes,  his  words  were  not  then  fulfilled.  If  he  vrroto 
immediately  before  Cyaxares's  second  invasion,  there  is  no  per- 
ceptible incongruity;  though  the  Assyrians  had  ceased  to  be 
formidable  to  Judah,  and  the  anxieties  of  the  Jews  were  turned 
towards  another  people,  to  the  Chaldeans;  because  the  writer 
was  an  Israelite  captive  in  Assyria.  Yet  that  date  is  too  late. 
Had  he  written  then,  the  Chaldeans  would  not  have  been 
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omitted.  Yet  one  people  alone  are  referred  to,  viz.,  the  Modes. 
Hence  the  first  inyasion  of  Nineveh  suits  better  than  the  second. 
Winer  errs  in  speaking  of  the  true  date,  from  the  fact  of  assum- 
ing that  no  attack  upon  the  city  subsequent  te  the  oracle  could 
fau.  Such  an  assumption  attributes  to  the  prophet  a  prevision 
which  he  neither  had  nor  claimed.  The  prophet  was  not  disap- 
pointed, because  he  had  no  specific  time  of  fulfilment  in  his 
mind.  He  looked  for  Nineveh's  speedy  overthrow ;  and  a  few 
years  verified  hia  prediction.  It  is  wrong  to  say  that  his  pro- 
phecy was  frustrated  because  Cyaxares  did  not  succeed  in  his 
first  attempt.  It  was  certainly  not  fulfilled  at  that  time ;  but 
Nahum  did  not  foresee  that  it  would.  It  is  surprising  to  observe 
the  inconsistency  of  so  calm  thinkers  as  De  Wette  and  Bleek  in 
denying  that  the  prophets  were  able  te  predict  distant  events 
with  definiteness,  and  holding  that  Nahum  lived  during  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah.  By  such  a  view  the  analogy  of  prophecy  is 
violated. 

Bishop  Newten  states  that  Nahum  ^'foretold  not  only  the 
thing,  but  also  the  manner  of  it."  This  latter  he  attempts  to 
shew,  but  fails.  According  te  him,  Nahum  prophesies  that  the 
Assyrians  should  be  taken  while  they  were  drunken  (i.  10)  ; 
and  Diodorus  relates  that  "  it  was  while  all  the  Assyrian  army 
were  feasting  for  their  former  victories  that  those  about  Arbaces 
being  informed  by  some  deserters  of  the  negligence  and  drunk- 
enness in  the  camp  of  their  enemies,  assaulted  them  imexpectedly 
by  night,  and  falling  orderly  on  them  disorderly,  and  prepared 
on  them  unprepared,  became  masters  of  the  camp,  and  slew 
many  of  the  soldiers,  and  drove  the  rest  into  the  city."  The 
tenth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  does  not  state  that  the  Assjrrians 
should  be  taken  while  they  were  drunken.  The  tenour  of  it  is 
that  though  the  Assyrians  should  be  as  wet  as  their  very  wine, 
they  shoiud  be  consumed  like  dry  stubble.  The  bishop  proceeds : 
Nahum  foretells  (ii.  6)  that  the  gates  of  the  river  shall  be 
opened  and  the  palace  shall  be  dissolved  ;  and  Diodorus  informs 
us  "  that  there  was  an  old  prophecy,  that  Nineveh  should  not  be 
taken  till  the  river  became  an  enemy  to  the  city ;  and  in  the 
third  year  of  the  siege,  the  river  being  swoln  with  continual 
rains,  overflowed  part  of  the  city,  and  broke  down  the  wall  for 
twenty  furlongs ;  then  the  king,  thinking  that  the  oracle  was 
fulfilled,  and  the  river  become  an  enemy  to  the  city,  built  a  large 
funeral  pile  in  the  palace,  and  collecting  together  all  his  wealth 
and  his  concubines  and  eunuchs,  burnt  himself  and  the  palace 
with  them  all ;  and  the  enemy  entered  at  the  breach  that  the 
waters  had  made,  and  took  the  city.*'  What  was  predicted  in 
the  first  chapter  (verse  8)  was  therefore  literally  fulfilled,  "  With 
an  overrunning  flood  he  will  make  an  utter  end  of  the  place 
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thereof."  Here  again  there  is  not  a  correBpondence  between  the 
words  of  Nahum  and  Diodorus's  description.  The  gates  of  iJu 
river  mean  the  canals  which  served  to  protect  the  palace ;  and 
the  figurative  expression  openivg  of  these  gates  implies  nothing 
more  than  that  the  enemy  pressed  into  the  palace  unimpeded  by 
such  obstacles.  It  cannot  be  shown  from  Diodorus  that  Nahum 
predicted  the  maimer  of  Nineveh's  destruction.  That  historian 
makes  Arbaces  the  conqueror,  instead  of  Astyages.  The  words 
of  Nahum  rightly  understood  refuse  to  be  crushed  into  con- 
formity with  those  of  Diodorus.  It  is  matter  of  regret  that 
Herodotus  should  not  have  fulfilled  his  promise  to  relate  how 
Nineveh  was  taken,  or  that  if  he  did  write  the  Assyrian  history, 
it  should  have  been  lost.  The  accounts  on  which  Newton  relies 
are  those  of  Athenaeus,  who  borrowed  from  Ctesias.  They  are 
fabulous,  or  at  least  greatly  exaggerated.  The  manner  in 
which  Nineveh  was  taken  and  destroyed  is  unknown.  Its 
last  king  cannot  be  ascertained  with  certainty.  He  may 
have  been  Asshur-emit-dli;  but  we  do  not  know  whether  he  is 
identical  with  the  Saracus  of  Berosus  and  the  Sardanapalus  of 
the  Greeks.  Hawlinson  correctly  says  that  the  Sardanapalus  of 
Ctesias  belongs  to  the  ideal  rather  than  the  actual,  yet  affirms 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  siege  as  detailed  by  Ctesias  may 
have  been  correctly  stated.^  Ctesias  is  a  writer  of  no  authority, 
and  his  account  of  the  circumstances  of  the  siege  cannot  be 
relied  on.  It  argues  ill  for  the  cause  of  those  who  wish  to 
shew  the  exact  nilfibnent  of  Nahum's  prophecy  in  minute 
features  that  they  rely  upon  such  an  author.  All  our  know- 
ledge of  the  fall  of  Nineveh  is  comprised  in  the  statement  that 
Cyaxares  took  and  destroyed  the  city,  which  never  recovered  its 
former  position. 

III.  Contents. — ^The  book  contains  one  continuouar  oracle,  and 
may  be  separated  into  three  sections  corresponding  to  the  three 
chapters.  The  first  contains  a  sublime  description  of  the  justice 
and  power  of  God,  shewing  how  terrible  He  is  to  His  enemies, 
and  therefore  the  Assyrians  will  not  escape  destruction.  The 
second  chapter  represents  Nineveh  as  besieged,  conquered  not- 
withstanding all  its  resistance,  and  so  completely  destroyed  as 
to  become  a  lurldng  place  for  lions.  The  third  chapter  shews 
how  Nineveh  suffers  the  merited  and  shameful  fate  of  No- Amon, 
in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  avert  her  doom. 

The  inscription  or  title  consists  of  two  parts,  viz.,  the  burden 
of  Nineveh  and  the  book  of  i/ie  vision  of  Nahum  the  Elkoshite. 
The  second  part  is  independent  and  complete  in  itself.  It 
appears  to  be  the  old  original  title  standing  at  the  commence- 

^  Herodottt^  Tolt  i.»  pp.  486,  487r 
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ment  of  the  oracle.  The  &8t  proceeded  from  a  later  hand,  aa 
has  beep  seen  by  Eichhom,  Bertholdt,  Ewahl,  and  De  Wette. 
Tt\y')  KB^  betrays  an  exile  character,  find  does  not  agree  well 
with  the  second  title,  which  contains  the  word  TTTn  msion.  Yet 
fiavemick,  followed  as  usual  by  Keil,  undertakes  to  defend  the 
authenticity  of  the  whole  inscription.  He  thinks  that  if  the 
first  part  had  been  originally  wanting,  the  reader  would  have 
been  deprived  of  what  was  necessary  to  make  the  subject  of  the 
threatenings  in  the  first  and  second  chapters  intelligible  :  as  if 
prophecies  were  conunonly  plain  and  definite,  or  required  the 
prophet's  hand  at  their  commencement  to  point  out  their  scope 
and  tendency. 

IV.  Style  and  language. — ^Nahum  had  a  rich  and  lively 
imagination.  His  figures  are  abundant  and  appropriate.  Fresh- 
ness and  graphic  power  characterise  his  mode  of  writing.  In  this 
respect  he  is  inferior  to  none  of  the  prophets.  In  one  instance  the 
flight  of  his  fancy  is  very  bold  and  sublime.  In  consequence  of 
his  ardent  imagination,  he  hurries  from  one  particular  to  another 
without  completing  the  portrait  he  begins.  The  rhythm  is  regu- 
lar and  lively.  Though  the  parallelism  is  generally  measured,  it 
is  not  so  periodic  or  roimded  as  that  of  Amos.  The  language 
is  pure  and  classical,  with  a  few  exceptions  as  yn)  to  moariy 

ii.  8,  "TTH  iii.  2,  mT?©  ii.  4,  which  are  Syriasms.  Hitzig  says 
that  ^p  iii.  4,  has  the  Arabic  signification  to  ensnare,  but  there 

is  no  need  to  forsake  its  usual  sense  sell.  These  Syriasms  cannot 
well  be  explained  by  the  native  locality  of  the  prophet,  which 
was  towards  the  border  land  of  Syria,  and  inhabited  in  part  by 
persons  who  were  not  Israelites,  because  other  prophets  of  the 
northern  kingdom  do  not  use  Syriac  words  or  idioms.  They 
imply  intimate  contact  vrith  a  people  beyond  Palestine.  The 
prophet  has  several  peculiarities,  as  515"  for  *3^  ii.  14 ;  ^51^*1133 

ii.  4 ;  the  signification  of  ^!9)  in  iii.  6;  ^^tff  ii.  3,  used  transitively, 
though  not  in  connection  with  f1^3^.  We  cannot  find,  as  Hit- 
zig does,  many  marks  of  a  later  time.  It  is  true  that  parallel- 
isms with  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel  occur.  But  the  ques- 
tion is,  do  they  indicate  the  comparatively  late  date  of  Nahum  ? 
Henderson  adduces  a  number  of  passages  in  which  he  supposes 
that  phrases  occur  resembling  those  in  the  authentic  Isaiah 
(Nahum  i.  8,  comp.  vrith  Is.  viii.  8 ;  i.  9  with  Is.  x.  23 ;  ii.  11 
with  Is.  xxiv.  1  and  xxi.  3).  The  resemblance  is  impalpable  in 
some,  and  the  inference  that  Nahum  must  have  been  in  Isaiah's 
neighbourhood  to  have  so  borrowed  from  him  is  clearly  illogical.^ 
If  we  compare  Nahum  iii.  6  with  Is.  xlvii.  2,  3 ;  iii.  7, 10^  with 

^  The  book  of  the  Twelre  Minor  Ptopliets,  Fjrefaoe  to  Nahum,  p.  271. 
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Is.  li.  19,  etc. ;  ii.  1  with  Is.  lii.  1,  7 ;  ii.  3  with  Is.  lii.  8,  the 
connection  cannot  be  accidental.  The  Deutero-Isaiah  is  the 
borrower  from  Nahum,  not  the  reverse  as  Strauss  argues.  Jere- 
miah also  appears  to  have  read  Nahum's  prophecy.  Comp.  iii. 
19  with  Jer.  xxx.  12 ;  xiv.  17 ;  x.  19.  Comp.  also  ii.  13,  14, 
iii.  13,  17,  with  Jer.  1.  and  li.  Nahum  i.  2,  3,  may  be  from 
Ex.  XX.  5 ;  xxxiv.  6 ;  Num.  xiv.  17,  18,  without  implying  that 
the  present  Pentateuch  existed  at  the  time. 
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I.  Name  and  personal  history. — p^j55H;  LXX.  ^Afifiaxovfi; 

Latin,  Habacuc.  Little  is  known  of  Habakkuk's  personal  his- 
tory. Etymologising  Rabbins  have  absurdly  combined  his  name 
with  the  words  addressed  by  Elisha  to  the  woman  of  Shunem : 
"  thou  shalt  embrace  a  son"  (2  Kings  iv.  16) ;  concluding  that 
he  was  the  promised  child.  According  to  patristic  accounts,  he 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  and  was  a  native  of  Beth- 
zocher  or  Bethsachar.  The  same  authorities  say  that  when 
Nebuchadnezzar  came  against  Jerusalem  to  destroy  it,  in  the 
reign  of  Zedekiah,  the  prophet  fled  to  Ostracine,  a  border  city 
between  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Palestine ;  that  he  returned  after 
the  Chaldeans  withdrew  and  the  Jews  emigrated  to  Egypt ;  that 
he  followed  the  occupation  of  husbandry  at  his  native  place,  and 
died  two  years  before  the  exiles  returned  from  Babylon.  His 
alleged  grave  was  afterwards  pointed  out  at  Ceila,  ue.,  Kegila,  a 
place  in  the  territory  of  Judah.^  These  accounts  are  merely 
apocryphal.  In  the  Greek  additions  to  the  book  of  Daniel  it  is 
related  that  he  was  taken  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord  from  Judea 
to  Babylon  to  feed  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den. 

It  has  been  inferred  from  the  subscription  iii.  19,  ''to  the 
chief  singer  on  my  stringed  instruments,"  that  he  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi ;  and  Delitzsch  farther  supposes  that  he  was  con- 
nected by  office  with  the  efforts  to  improve  the  liturgical  temple 
music,  and  must  therefore  have  been  a  priest.  His  prophecy 
bears  in  part  the  character  of  »  psalm-like  composition,  and 
resembles  the  psalms  generally,  especially  those  of  David  and 
Asaph.  In  confirmation  of  this  view,  the  critic  refers  to  the 
inscription  prefixed  to  the  apocryphal  story  of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon  in  the  Codex  Chisianus  of  the  LXX.  :  "  Of  the  pro- 
phecy of  Habakkuk,  the  son  of  Jesus,  of  the  tribe  of  Leyi."^ 

^  See  Pseudepiphanius  de  prophet,  cap.  18 ;  Dorotbeus  ^  Iridoms  de  orta  et  obita 
pfttr.,  cap.  48  ;  Sozomeni  Hist.  Ecclee.,  yii.  29 ;  Nicepbon  Hist.  Ecdes.,  zii.  48. 
*  Propbet  Habakok  aiugelegt,  pp.  iii.  and  104,  et  seqq. 
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II.  Age  of  the  prophet. — Opinions  are  much  diyided  as  to 
the  age  of  the  prophet. 

1.  Borne  suppose  that  he  prophesied  in  the  time  of  Manasseh, 
as  the  Rabbins  in  Seder  Olam,  Witsius,  Buddeus,  Carpzov, 
Wahl,  Kofod,  Jahn,  and  Havemick. 

2.  Yitringa  thinks  that  he  lived  under  Josiah. 

3.  Delitzsch  and  £eil  say  that  he  prophesied  before  the  thir- 
teenthyear  of  Josiah,  t.^.,  between  650  and  627  B.C. 

4.  Ussher,  Stickel,  Jeteger,  Knobel,  Maurer,  Ewald,  Baumlein, 
De  Wette,  Hamaker,  Umbreit,  and  Bleek  place  him  in  Jehoia- 
kim's  reign. 

6.  Eichhom,  Bertholdt,  Justi,  and  Wolf,  assign  him  to  the 
time  when  Judah  was  desolated  by  the  Chaldeans.  In  this  case 
the  prophecy  is  for  the  most  part  a  raticinium  post  eventum. 

As  he  mentions  the  Chaldeans  by  name,  and  his  oracle  refers 
to  them,  he  lived  in  the  Chaldean  period.  The  manner  in 
which  he  speaks  of  them  leads  us  to  infer,  that  he  belonged  to 
the  beginning  of  this  period.  Their  power  was  becoming  for- 
midable. Jehovah  raised  up  that  bitter  and  hasty  nation  to 
take  possession  of  lands  not  their  own  (i.  5,  6).  Judah  was 
threatened,  but  had  not  yet  been  attacked  (i.  12 ;  iii.  2,  16). 
The  description  of  the  Chaldeans  generally  shews  that 
they  were  little  known  to  the  Jews  ^i.  5,  11).  Such  as  bring 
down  the  prophecy  later  than  Jehoiakim  commonly  refer  to  the 
first  chapter  (verses  2  and  3),  in  which  some  fina  the  crisis  of 
Jerusalem's  siege,  when  Zedekiah  was  taken,  the  walls  broken 
down,  and  the  temple  burnt.  But  the  spoiling  and  violence 
there  depicted  refer  to  the  internal  condition  of  the  theocracy, 
not  to  external  injuries.  In  i.  5,  6 ;  iii.  16  the  invasion  of  the 
Chaldeans  is  looked  upon  as  future.  Habakkuk  predicts  the 
appearance  of  the  enemy  as  a  thing  to  happen  in  the  days  of 
the  generation  then  living  (Dp^^5) ;  whence  Delitzsch  infers 

that  we  should  not  ascend  farther  than  Josiah's  reign ;  and  that 
the  ferminua  a  quo  at  the  most  should  not  be  more  than  twenty 
years  before  JN'ebuchadnezzar's  first  invasion.^  This  reasoning 
IS  precarious.  The  expression  in  question  does  not  place  the 
prophet  in  Josiah's  reign.  Pelitzsch  maintains  from  a  com- 
parison of  Hab.  ii.  20  with  Zeph.  i.  7,  that  the  former  pre- 
ceded the  latter ;  and  from  Hab.  i.  8  compared  with  Jer.  iv.  13 
and  V.  6  that  our  prophet  delivered  his  predictions  prior  to 
Jeremiah's  appearance  as  a  prophet,  i.€.  before  Josiah's  thir- 
teenth year.  The  conclusion  however  is  illogical,  because  the 
premises  are  by  no  means  safe  or  valid.  "  Be  silent  before  the 
Lord  God"  (Zeph.  i.  7)  sounds  like  a  proverb ;  part  of  it  having 

^  Der  Prophet  Habaknk  ausgelegt,  p.  yii. 
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been  already  used  by  Amos  (vi.  10);  and  Jeremiah  scarcely 
ibllowed  Habakkuk  in  iv.  13  and  y.  6.  Jeremiah  li.  58  may  be 
taken  from  Hab.  ii.  13  without  shewing  that  Habakkuk  wrote 
before  Jeremiah^  since  the  chapter  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
elegiac  prophet  himself  without  arbitrary  assumption.  The 
third  chapter  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  temple  and  its 
liturgical  services  (iii.  19, 20).  The  safest  conclusion  respecting^ 
the  time  of  the  prophet  is  that  he  liyed  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim  (606-604  B.C.),  when  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  in 
a  good  moral  condition,  justice  and  righteousness  handng  entered 
into  the  life  of  the  people  after  Josiah's  reforms,  and  idolatry 
having  almost  disappeared.  At  this  favourable  crins  of  the 
national  history  an  invasion  of  the  Chaldeans  broke  in  rudely 
upon  the  quiet  of  the  kingdom,  and  awoke  its  fears.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  just  smitten  Pharaoh-Necho,  had  conquered  Syria,. 
Ammon,  Moab,  and  part  of  Arabia  ;  and  was  just  about  to 
undertake  his  first  expedition*  against  Jehoiakim  (comp.  2  Kings 
xxiv.  1).  Accordingly  Habakkuk  was  a  contemporary  of  J-ere- 
miah's.^  To  put  the  prophet  in  Manasseh's  reign  is  incorrect^ 
because  the  Chaldeans  were  not  a  people  formidable  to  the^  Jews 
at  that  time. 

III.  Contents. — ^The  book  may  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
chapters  i.  ii.,  and  iii.,  each  with  an  inscription  ;  the  former,  the 
burden  tchich  Sabakkuk  the  prophet  did  see;  the  latter,  appayerqf 
Sabakkuk  the  prophet  upon  Shigionoth. 

^  The  prophet  complains  of  the  iniquity  of  the  land,  the  oppress 
sion  oi  the  righteous  by  the  wicked,,  the  allowing  of  the  law  to 
sleep,  and  perverse  judgment.  Jehovah  replies  to  this  com- 
plaint by  referring  to  the  punishment  He  is  preparing  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Chiddeans,  who  are  described  aa  a  for- 
midable people  that  march  through  the  breadth  of  the  land  with 
hasty  steps,  plundering  and  taking  possession  (i.  1-11).  The 
prophet  acknowledges  the  justice  of  Jehovah  in  this  infliction, 
who  is  too  pure  to  behold  evil ;  but  confides  in  the  living,  un- 
dying One  that  He  will  not  allow  the  enemy  to  spoil  and  devour 
continually  (i.  12-17).  The  second  chapter  announces  that  at 
the  appointed  time  the  Chaldeans,  an  insatiable,  covetous,  cruel, 
nation,  will  be  visited  with  the  doom  they  had  prepared  for 
others  ;  that  they  will  be  an  object  of  reproach  and  shame, 
receiving  no  help  from  their  idols.  Such  judgment  would  lead 
to  the  consummation  so  ardently  longed  for  by  the  pious  and 
patriotic,  that  the  earth  should  l>e  filled  wtih  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  (ii.  1-20).  The  third  chapter  depicts  the 
manner  in  which  Jehovah  should  appear  to  execute  judgment 

1  Knobel,  Proph^tismiu  II.  pp.  298,  294. 
voii.  m.  20 
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on  the  enemies  who  oppress  His  people,  and  to  sare  His  people. 
His  anointed.  He  prays  that  He  would  remember  mercy  in  the 
midst  of  judgment  to  His  people ;  and  ends  with  a  confident 
hope  of  safety  and  protection. 

IV.  Views  respecting  the  assignmeitt  of  the  book  to 
VARIOUS  times. — Bertholdt,  Friedrich,  and  Rosenmiiller  put  the 
first  chapter  in  Jehoiakim's  reign ;  the  second  in  Jehoiachin's ; 
the  third  in  Zedekiah's.  Bleek  places  the  third  chapter  some- 
what later  than  the  first  part  of  the  book ;  and  supposes  that 
the  Chaldeans  had  then  come  nearer.  The  whole  book  cannot 
be  so  divided.  The  parts  are  too  closely  connected  to  be  parti- 
tioned among  different  times.  Although  the  ode  contained  in 
the  third  chapter  varies  in  tone  and  character  from  the  pre- 
ceding prophecy,  it  is  intimately  connected  with  it ;  nor  is  there 
any  good  reason  for  making  its  origin  later  than  the  rest. 

V.  Makner,  style,  and  diction. — The  propheoy  of  Habak- 
kuk  has  a  dramatic  form.  The  seer  asks  in  a  complaining 
tone;  and  the  answer  is  threatening.  Fear  and  hope  mingle 
in  his  bosom.  The  third  chapter  is  a  lyrical  echo  of  the  feelings 
which  the  preceding  revelation  had  awakened  within  him.  The 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  God  and  the  prophet  is  carried  out 
no  where  else  so  fully.  Nor  is  prophecy  so  intimately  united 
with  lyrical  poetry  in  other  productions  as  in  the  present. 
Chapter  ii.  66-20  consists  of  five  strophes,  each  containing  three 
verses,  and  of  similar  structure.  Each  begins  with  the  same 
word  except  the  last  one.  The  tone  and  character  of  the  third 
chapter  differ  much  from  the  first  and  second.  It  contains  a 
psalm,  and  was  adapted  to  be  sung  in  public.  The  word  Selah 
occurs  in  it  thrice.  The  first  and  second  verses  are  intro- 
ductory ;  the  first  containing  the  inscription  or  title,  a  prayer  of 
Ilabakkuk  t/te  prophet,  upon  Shigionoth  ;  and  the  second  pre- 
paratory. The  hymn  follows  (verses  3-15).  From  16  to  19  is 
an  epilogue.  The  hymn  consists  of  four  strophes,  viz.,  3-5,  6-9, 
10-12,  13-15.  The  heavings  of  fear  and  hope  alternate ;  and 
therefore  the  ode  has  a  wave-like,  restless  progression.  But  in 
the  concluding  summary  confidence  acquires  the  mastery  and 
keeps  it.  The  theophany  does  not  refer  to  Jehovah's  futuro 
interposition  for  the  destruction  of  the  Chaldeans,  but  to  the 
manifestations  of  divine  power  and  m^uesty  in  the  past  history 
of  the  Hebrows.  Delitzsch  has  expended  much  ingenuity  and 
microscopic  criticism  in  support  of  the  former  hypothesis,  but  in 
vain.  In  consequence  of  the  lyrical  character  of  the  third 
chapter,  it  resembles,  both  in  form  and  substance,  some  older 
and  similar  odes,  especially  Ps.  Ixxvii.,  Judg.  v.  We  cannot 
say,  however,  that  the  prophet  has  imitated  these  pieces,  though 
Delitzsch  strives  to  shew  that  iii.   10-15  is  fashioned  amr 
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Ps.  Ixxvii.  17-21.  Habakkuk  is  not  a  great  imitator  of  former 
poets,  as  Micliaelis  calls  him,  qualifying  the  judgment  by  adding 
that  he  has  some  new  things  of  his  own,  not  in  the  manner  of 
Ezekiel,  but  with  much  greater  brevity  and  with  no  common 
degree  of  sublimity.^  The  prophet  is  far  more  independent 
of  others  than  any  of  his  fellows  except  Isaiah.  The  best 
period  of  prophecy  is  reflected  in  his  oracles,  though  he  lived 
comparatively  late.  Here  prophetic  poetry  appears  to  enter  into 
dose  communion  with  the  Deity,  and  lay  hold  of  His  strength 
as  though  it  would  not  let  him  go,  in  order  to  revive  in  the 
careless  people  the  spirit  of  a  decaying  piety.  The  manner  and 
style  of  the  prophet  are  excellent.  He  writes  with  animation 
and  fire.  His  descriptions  are  lively  and  fresh ;  his  prosopopoeias 
bold ;  his  figures  and  comparisons  appropriate  and  natural.  The 
theophany  in  the  third  chapter  is  uncommonly  bold  and  sublime. 
It  is  unequalled  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  rhythm  is  full  and 
powerful  yet  equable  and  smooth.  The  parallelism  is  even  and 
rounded ;  the  diction  pure  and  classical.     Yet  he  has  some  late 

words,  as  D/p  i.  10  which  appears  only  in  Swings  and  Ezekiel ; 

B^S  i.  8,  in  Jeremiah  and  Malachi  bcsido^*  The  cup  of  judg- 
ment (ii.  16)  does  not  appear  in  the  prophets  before  Jeremiah. 
Whether  Habakkuk  refers  in  ii.  16  to  Jer.  xlix.  12  is  doubtful ; 
though  Stahelin  ventures  to  assert  it.*  He  resembles  Joel 
most. 
VI.  Quotation  in  the  New  Testament. — 

"  Behold,  his  soul  vhich  is  lifted  up  is  not  nprigbt  in  him  : 
But  the  just  shall  liye  by  his  faith"  (ii.  4). 

The  last  part  of  this  verse  is  cited  in  Rom.  i.  17;  Gal.  iii.  11 ; 
Heb.  X.  38.  It  is  differently  applied  in  these  passages.  The 
preceding  context  intimates  that  the  Chaldean  will  surely  be 
punished.  His  chastisement  may  not  be  speedy,  but  it  will 
come  at  the  appointed  time ;  and  the  righteous  is  exhorted  to 
wait  patiently  for  it,  persevering  in  his  fidelity  as  the  means  by 
which  he  shall 'be  preserved.  The  soul  of  the  Chaldean  is 
lifted  up  and  dishonest;  but  the  just  man  will  live  by  his 
fidelity.  Chap.  iL  2-4  is  not  a  Messianic  passage  as  some  have 
supposed.  Deliverance  by  the  Messiah,  implying  also  the 
nearer  deliverance  by  Cyrus,  was  not  meant  by  the  prophet. 
The  words  may  be  accommodated  to  that  idea;  but  it  is  not 
their  sense. 

I  Notes  to  Ix>wth  on  Hebrew  poetrj,  p.  401,  Stowe's  edition, 
s  Einleitang,  p.  2S9. 
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THE  BOOK  OP  ZEPHANIAH. 


I.  Personal  circumstances. — HJifiV,  Hebrew;  LXX.,  Soifxh- 
filas ;  Yulg.y  Sophonia.  The  title  of  his  book  states  that  Zepha* 
niah  was  the  son  of  Cushi,  the  son  of  GMLaliah,  the  son  of 
Amariah,  the  son  of  Hizkiah.  It  has  been  inferred  that  his 
family  was  distinguished,  because  a  similar  genealogy  is  attri- 
buted to  no  other  prophet.  Hence  various  critics,  Abenesra, 
HuetiuSy  and  others,  identify  Hizkiah  with  Hezekiah,  If  so,  he 
was  the  king's  great-great-grandson.  No  other  son  of  Hezekiah 
than  Manasseh  is  known  to  history.  And  from  Hezekiah  to 
Josiah,  under  whom  Zephaniah  prophesied,  there  are  but  four 
generations,  while  the  inscription  carries  us  beyond  five.  But 
as  Hezekiah  reigned  twenty-nine  years,  and  his  successor  fifty- 
five,  there  may  be  room  for  so  many  descents.  The  number  of 
generations,  therefore,  forms  no  valid  objection  to  the  hypo* 
thesis,  since  it  is  possible  to  make  room  for  them  in  the  interval. 
It  is  most  probable  that  the  epithet  king  would  have  accom- 
panied the  name  Hezekiah,  had  he  been  the  person  intended. 
The  addition  king  of  Judah  to  his  name  occurs  in  Prov.  xxv.  1, 
and  Is.  xxxviii  9.  It  would  have  been  most  appropriate  in 
this  place  if  the  genealogv  is  given  to  do  honour  to  the  prophet's 
race.  We  hesitate  therefore  to  assume  the  identity  of  Hizkiah 
with  Hezekiah.  According  to  Pseudepiphanius,  the  prophet 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon  and  territory  of  Sarabatha,  or 
Baratha  as  others  read.^  Dorotheus  and  Isicfore  repeat  the 
same  thing.  He  was  buried  at  Gheba  on  Lebanon,  where  a  cloud 
is  said  to  have  constantly  overshadowed  his  grave.  These 
apocryphal  accounts  are  unreliable.  He  belonged  to  the  king^ 
dom  of  Judah,  and  exercised  his  ministry  at  or  near  Jerusalem. 

II.  TiMB  WHEN  HE  PROPHESIED. — Accoiniing  to  the  inscrip- 
tion he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  i.e.,  642-611  B.C.  But  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  whether  he  lived  be/are,  during^  or  after 
the  religious  reform  efiected  by  that  monarch.     From  ii.  13-15 

^  De  Prophet,  cap.  19. 
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we  learn  that  he  wrote  before  the  downfall  of  Assyria  and 
Kineveh,  because  he  threatens  that  empire  with  total  destruc- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  the  adoration  of 
Baal  also  existed.  Other  idolatrous  rites  were  practised  (i.  4,  5). 
If,  besides  the  true  priests,  there  were  also  idol-priests  (D^*1p3 
idol-priests,  i.  4) ;  if  the  worship  of  Baal  and  the  host  of  heaven 
was  still  continued,  while  we  Know  that  Josiah  caused  all  the 
vessels  made  for  Baal  and  for  all  the  host  of  heaven  to  be 
brought  out  of  the  temple  and  burned,  putting  down  the  idol- 
atrous priests  (2  Kings  xxiii.  4,  5)^  the  religious  reformation 
commenced  by  that  monarch  could  not  have  been  completed. 
It  may  perhaps  have  been  begun.  Yet  it  could  scarcely  have 
proceeded  far,  else  the  prophet  would  have  mentioned  the  king, 
and  addressed  to  him  some  words  of  encouragement.  The 
reforms  of  Josiah  began  in  his  twelfth  and  were  completed  in 
his  eighteenth  year;  we  may  infer,  therefore,  that  Zephaniah 
wrote  about  631  B.C. 

Carpzov,  Eichhom,  Bertholdt,  and  Delitzsch  place  the  pro- 
phet after  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah,  because  he  speaks  of 
the  king's  children  (i.  8),  shewing  that  the  two  eldest  sons  of 
Josiah  had  already  grown  up  and  exhibited  an  evil  disposition. 
Josiah  was  only  eight  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign.  Hence 
it  is  argued  that  this  could  not  be  said  of  his  sons  before  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  reign.  But  the  threatening  merely  repre- 
sents the  universality  of  the  judgment  about  to  fall  upon  all 
ranks,  even  the  highest.  It  is  not  necessary  to  restrict  the 
expression  to  the  sons  of  the  reigning  monarch.  The  sons  of 
Josiah's  predecessors  may  be  .referred  to,  or  even  his  own 
brothers.  Another  expression  TSS?  ^B'  the  remnant  of  Baal 
(i.  4)  has  been  adduced  in  favour  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the 
reform  of  Josiah.  If  remains  of  the  Baal  worship  continued,  his 
measures  to  root  out  such  idolatry  had  preceded.  What  the 
prophet  really  announces  is,  that  the  remnant  and  name  of  Baal 
should  be  extirpated,  so  that  nothing  of  such  worship  should 
remain.^  The  mention,  therefore,  of  the  destruction  of  the  rem- 
nant of  Baal  does  not  imply  that  the  extirpation  of  idolatry  had 
been  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  without  being  com- 
pleted. The  ihie  sense  is,  that  such  worship  should  be  utterly 
eradicated.  It  had  also  been  argued  from  iii.  4  that  the  eight- 
eenth year  of  Josiah  was  past :  "  her  priests  have  polluted  the 
sanctuary,  they  have  done  violence  to  the  law.'^  Thus  the  law 
Wad  already  known.  So  it  may  have  been  by  the  priests,  before 
Hilkiah  found  the  copy  in  the  temple.' 

^  BwaM,  Die  Pxtipbeten,  n.  t.  w.  yoI.  i>  p.  863. 

*  8ee  Straun's  Yatioinia  Zephanjae  commentar.  illutrat.,  p.  Tiii.  et  seqq.,  and 
H&Tendck^i  EinleitTiBg,  II.  2,  p.  896. 
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III.  Contents. — Some,  as  Eichhom,  Bertholdty  and  Knobel, 
divide  the  book  into  three  prophetic  discourseB,  embracing  the 
three  chapters.  De  Wette  and  Strauss  make  two — ^viz.,  chaps, 
i.,  ii.  and  iii.  It  is  better^  however,  to  regard  the  whole  as  a 
single  prophecy,  connected,  consecutive,  ana  composed  at  once. 
The  first  chapter  shews  the  deep  concern  which  the  idolatry 
practised  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem  beside  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  gave  the  prophet,  and  announces  severe  judgments  from  Je- 
hovah impending  over  the  land.  In  the  second  chapter  he  ex- 
horts the  people  to  turn  to  the  Lord  before  His  anger  come  upon 
them — ^tliat  anger  which  shall  also  visit  with  destruction  the 
Philistines,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Ethiopians,  and  especially 
the  Assyrians  with  their  metropolis  Nineveh.  The  third  chap- 
ter reverts  to  Jerusalem  which  is  polluted  by  the  oppressive 
injustice  of  its  princes  and  judges,  as  well  as  by  the  violence  of 
its  prophets  and  priests.  Jehovali  had  often  invited  them  to 
repent  in  vain.  Now  He  has  resolved  to  gather  the  nations 
together  to  pour  out  His  indignation  upon  the  rebellious  ones 
among  His  people  (iii.  1-8).  He  shall  then  stir  up  these  very 
nations  to  call  upon  His  name  and  to  serve  Him  with  one  con- 
sent. In  Judah  an  afflicted  and  poor  people  will  be  left  trusting 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  will  then  glorify  Jerusalem, 
destroy  all  its  oppressors,  bring  back  the  scattered  ones,  and  get 
them  praise  in  every  land  (iii.  9-20). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  prophecy  is  fifeneral.  It  contains  a 
summary  of  Zephaniah'a  mfnistry.  and  was  written  to  g^ve  a 
condensed  view  of  his  oracles.  The  first  chapter  is  a  denimciation 
of  Judah  for  their  idolatry  ;  the  beginning  of  the  second  speaks 
of  repentance  as  the  only  means  of  averting  the  divine  ven- 
geance; the  remainder  of  that  chapter,  with  the  first  eight 
Terses  of  the  third,  proclaims  approaching  destruction;  while 
the  last  part  promises  deliverance,  salvation,  and  a  glorious  pros- 
perity to  the  believing  remnant  who  should  survive  the  judicial 
process. 

IV.  The  occasion  of  Zbfhaniah's  predictions. — ^It  is  evi- 
dent that  there  was  some  great  commotion  of  the  nations  about 
Zephaniah's  time.  Fear  was  awakened  in  Judah  of  impending 
calamity  from  foreign  peoples  who  menaced  destruction.     What 

gfwer  is  referred  to?  The  Chaldean,  say  Maurer,  Knobel, 
avemick,  and  Keil.  The  desolation  threatened  is  that  im- 
pending by  those  who  afterwards  accomplished  it.  The  Scy- 
thians are  rather  the  persons  referred  to,  who  poured  down  in 
plundering  hordes  from  the  north,  and  caused  the  Modes  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Nineveh.  They  even  made  an  expedition  as 
far  as  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  Psammetichus.  Well  might  Pales- 
tine be  afraid  of  them  at  that  time.    The  objections  advanced 
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against  this  view  by  Hayernick^  Strauss,  Keil,  and  others  are 
not  formidable.  When  they  say  that  though  Zephaniah  does 
not  name  the  enemies  intended  (i.  7,  iii.  15)  he  manifestly 
describes  the  same  catastrophe  as  Jeremiah  (iv.-vi.)  who  cer- 
tainly means  the  Chaldeans,  we  reply  that  Jeremian  refers  to 
the  Scythians  also.  When  it  is  farther  affirmed  that  Hero- 
dotus's  narrative  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  that  invasion  of  the 
Scythians  affected  Judah,  we  answer  that  the  probabilities  of  its 
alarming  Judah  are  great ;  which  is  all  that  can  be  gathered 
from  history.  It  is  no  valid  argument  therefore  to  affirm  that 
the  Jews  were  little  touched  or  affected  by  the  progress  of  the 
Scythians,  so  that  the  latter  does  not  correspond  with  the  march 
of  the  enemy  described  by  Jeremiah.  If  the  predicted  conquest 
and  destruction  do  not  precisely  suit  the  Scythians  it  matters 
little.  Exact  correspondence  between  predictions  and  their  ful- 
filments should  not  be  looked  for,  because  the  prophets  gave 
expression  to  their  fears  and  hopes,  not  to  clear  perceptions  of 
minute  future  circumstances.  Tnus  the  reasonings  of  Haver- 
nick,  Strauss,  Maurer,  and  Keil  are  invalid. 

The  year  of  Nineveh^s  destruction  is  usually  reckoned  625  b.o. 
This  is  incorrect.  It  should  be  606.  The  accounts  of  Herodotus 
respecting  Cyaxares  are  trustworthy  and  credible.^  Those  of 
Ctesias,  Abydenus,  and  Alexander  Polyhistor  are  confused,  and 
partly  £Eibulous.  Hence  we  disagree  with  Keil  in  his  attempt  to 
unsettle  the  true  date  606,  and  to  make  625  the  probable  one.* 
The  prophet  belongs  to  about  the  time  of  Cyaxares's  first  inva* 
fiion  of  Nineveh,  which  was  interrupted  by  an  irruption  of  the 
Scythians  into  Media.  Herodotus  states  that  this  was  twenty- 
eight  years  before  the  final  destruction  of  the  city,  i.e.,  606.' 

y.  General  manner  and  sitle. — ^The  style,  diction,  and 
descriptive  power  of  Zephaniah  are  not  remarkable  for  excel- 
lence. The  prophet  occupies  an  intermediate  place  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  styles,  and  resembles  Jeremiah  most.  He  is 
not  without  liveliness  or  graphic  details ;  nor  is  he  deficient  in 
appropriate  figures  and  tropes.  He  has  also  paronomasias  and 
plays  on  words.  But  he  has  not  much  poetic  spirit ;  and  there- 
Uare  though  the  parallelism  is  sometimes  regular,  it  is  often 
unreached,  from  the  language  sinking  down  to  prose,  without 
living  rhythm  to  keep  it  up.  The  £ction  is  good  and  easy. 
Zephaniah  is  not  an  original  prophet.  Most  of  his  ideas  are 
reminiscences  out  of  earlier  writers,  as  a  comparison  of  the 
following  places  will  shew :  i.  7  and  Hab.  ii.  20,  Joel  i.  15,  iv. 
14 ;  i.  13  and  Amos  v.  11 ;  i.  14,  etc.,  and  Joel  ii>  1,  2 ;  i.  16 
and  Amos  ii.  2 ;  i.  18  and  Is.  x.  23,  xxviii.  22,  Amos  i.  13 ;  iii. 

1  Lib.  i.  15, 103-106.      .  >  Emldtimg,  p.  306. 

*  See  Delitssch  de  Habac.  proph.  Tita  et  state,  p.  zriiL 
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10  and  Ib.  xyiiL  1,  7 ;  iii.  19  and  Mic.  iv.  6,  7 ;  i.  7  and  1  Sam. 
ix.  13,  22,  xvi.  5 ;  i.  9  and  1  Sam.  y.  5.^ 

YI.  Mb^anic  character. — Chap.  iiL  8-20  is  of  a  general 
Messianic  tenour.  In  it  the  person  of  the  Messiah  does  not 
appear;  but  the  heathen  nations  who  gather  tfgether  against 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  to  execute  upon  them  the  wrath  of  Jeho* 
vah  are  not  destroyed^  as  some  other  prophets  represent  them  to 
be.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  eonverted  to  the  worship  of  the 
true  God  even  before  the  penitent  submission  of  His  own  apos- 
tate people  (vers.  8,  9,  ^.). 

YIL  Apoc&tphal  pbophect. — An  apocryphal  writing  existed 
in  the  ancient  Christian  church  with  the  name  of  Zephaniah 
attached  to  it,  avaXtfyfrif;  or  irpo^rfreua  rov  So<f)oviov  ^jroo^rfrov. 
It  is  adduced  in  the  Synopsis  Scripturm  SacrcBy  and  m  Nice- 
phorus's  Stichometria.  In  the  latter  its  extent  is  said  to  be  600 
stanzas  or  <mxoL  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  the  Pseudo- 
Epiphanius  (De  vitis  prophet)  also  quote  it.  Unfortunately  the 
production  is  lost.^ 

^  See  De  Wette's  Einleitang,  p.  369 ;  and  MoTeis'  JZeitschrift  fiir  PhilosopMe  und 
Kathol.  Theologie,  Heft  12,  p.  101. 
'  £leek'8  EinieitaDg,  p«  649. 
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I.  Personal  history  of  thb  prophet. — ^55  Hebrew; 
Idyyaux:  Sept.  ;  Aggaeus  Vulg.  According  to  patristic  ac- 
counts^ Haggai  belonged  to  the  exiles  who  returned  to  their 
native  land  with  Joshua  and  Zerubbabel.  The  Talmud  makes 
him  a  member  of  the  great  synagogue — a  body  whose  existence 
is  doubted  by  many.  The  Pseudo-Epiphanius  relates  that  he 
was  buried  at  Jerusalem  among  the  priests,  whence  it  has  been 
assumed  that  he  was  of  Aaron's  family.  This  is  doubtful. 
Ewald  conjectures,  with  great  probability/  that  he  was  one  of 
the  few  referred  to  by  himself  (ii.  3)  who  saw  the  first  temple. 
His  name  occurs  in  Ezra  t.  1,  vi.  14. 

He  appeared  in  the  second  year  of  the  Persian  king  Darius 
Hystaspis  (i.  1),  i.e.  the  sixteenth  after  the  return  from  captivity 
520  (b.c.).  The  building  of  the  second  temple  had  begun  in  the 
reign  of  Cyrus ;  but  had  been  interrupted  under  his  successors 
Cambyses  and  Pseudo-Smerdis,  through  the  unfavourable  repre- 
sentations of  the  Samaritans.  Haggai  induced  Darius  to  cancel 
the  decree  of  his  royal  predecessor  which  forbad  the  continuance 
of  the  building,  and  stirred  up  the  pecple  to  resume  the  under- 
taking. He  blamed  his  countrymen  that  while  they  built  stately 
houses  for  themselves,  they  left  the  temple  unfinished  (i.  4,  9) ; 
for  which  reason  Jehovah  punished  them  with  drought  and 
scarcity.  Supported  by  his  fellow-prophet  Zechariah,  he  ex- 
horted them  to  continue  the  work  which  had  been  neglected,  as 
a  favourable  time  for  doing  so  had  arrived.  Hence  Zerubbabel 
and  Joshua  set  themselves  earnestly  to  the  task  along  with  the 
people;  and  the  prophet  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  zeal  of 
the  builders  by  encouraging  promises,  and  brignt  prospects 
in  relation  to  the  new  tempk.  So  the  house  of  the  Lord  was 
finished  in  six  years. 

II.  Contents. — The  book  consists  of  four  short  prophecies 
relating  to  one  and  the  same  subject,  viz.,  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple.    They  are  connected  by  time  and  tenour.    All  are  dated 

>  Die  Froplieteii,  u.  s.  w.,  toL  iL,  p.  516. 
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in  the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis ;  the  first  two  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  months;  the  fast  two  in  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  the  ninth  month.  In  the  first,  the  prophet  reproves  the 
indifference  of  the  people  respecting  the  building  of  the  house, 
for  which  reason  they  were  divinely  punished  with  drought  and 
unfruitfulness.  This  admonition  was  effective,  for  after  three 
weeks  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  was  formally  resumed  (chap- 
ter i.).  In  the  next  month  (the  seventh),  he  was  led  to  give  a 
consolatory  promise  to  his  countrymen,  especially  to  such  of 
them  as  had  seen  the  old  temple  in  its  glory,  that  the  second 
should  surpass  the  first,  however  inferior  its  dimensions  might 
appear  (ii.  1-9).  The  third  prophecy  relates  to  the  impurity  of 
the  people,  for  which  cause  Jehovah's  blessing  no  longer  rested 
upon  them,  promising,  however,  that  from  the  present  day  they 
should  be  blessed  with  abundant  fruitfulness  (ii.  10-19).  The 
fourth  predicts  a  general  revolution^  the  overthrow  of  kingdoms 
and  powers ;  and  that  Jehovah  would  take  His  chosen  servant 
Zerubbabel  under  His  peculiar  protection  (ii.  20-23). 

As  the  contents  are  brief  and  scanty,  we  may  suppose  that 
Haggai's  prophecies  were  longer  when  orally  delivered.  Per- 
haps they  present  the  substance  of  all  that  be  had  said.  And 
they  must  have  been  written  soon  after  delivery.  It  is  strange, 
however,  that  they  do  not  appear  to  have  gained  force  or  power 
by  compression;  their  tameness  being  in  proportion  to  their 
brevity.  They  are  not  distinguished  for  excellence.  The  views 
promulgated  do  not  partake  of  a  high  religious  or  ethical  cha- 
racter. The  prophet,  entertaining  tne  common  Jewish  view  of 
earthly  retribution,  lays  great  stress  on  the  restoration  of  the 
temple  and  its  worship.  Kituals  occupy  his  attention.  The 
motive  by  which  he  encourages  the  people  is  taken  from  the 
present  life.  That  Haggai  wrote  any  portion  of  the  present 
book  of  Ezra  is  a  groundless  conjecture.  His  style  and  diction 
are  different  from  those  of  Ezra  iii.  2-vi.  22. 

III.  Manner,  style,  and  nicnoN. — ^The  general  manner  and 
style  are  destitute  of  poetic  life  and  power.  The  composition  is 
flat  prose,  shewing  a  marked  decline  in  prophetic  inspiration. 
On  the  whole,  Haggai  is  unrhythmical,  though  often  emplojring 
parallelism,  as  in  i.  6,  9,  10 ;  ii.  6,  8,  22.     Favourite  formulas 

are  D5)]137  ^^^  ^V  ^o  V^^^^  heart  or  oonaider  (i.  5,  7;  ii.  15,  18)  ; 
niNay  nj'n?  D^)  thus  salth  the  Lord  of  hosts  (ii.  4,  9,  23) ;  Zer- 
ubbabel,  Joshua,  and  the  remnant  of  the  people  (i.  12, 14 ;  ii.  2,  4). 
There  are  frequent  interrogations  (i.  4,  9;  ii.  3,  12,  13,  19). 
Peculiarities  of  diction  are  pN3  Vt^  ii.  3,  for  p^D  K^H;  «!» 
6:)?to  ii.  6,  for  tSVp  alone;  '6^^  {^N1  ii.  17,  for  D^yS.^ 

1  S«e  Knobel's  Prophetimus,  Theil  2,  p.  380, 
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rV.  Messianic  predictions. — The  passage  in  il.  6-9  respect- 
ing the  future  splendour  of  the  new  temple  is  of  Messianic 
import.  It  is  general,  however,  not  definite  or  specific  in  its 
description,  except  that  the  choicest  of  the  heathen  nations  are 
represented  as  coming  to  the  house  to  worship,  bringing  with 
them  treasures  and  costly  offerings.  In  like  manner,  ii.  21-23 
is  Messianic.  The  heavens  and  the  earth  will  be  shaken, 
worldly  kingdoms  will  be  overthrown ;  and  Zerubbabel  will  be 
made  as  a  signet.  Haggai's  name  appears  in  conjunction  with 
Zechariah's  m  the  inscriptions  of  several  psalms,  cxxvii.,  cxlv., 
and  cxlviii.,  according  to  the  LXX. ;  cxxv.,  cxxvi.,  according  to 
the  Peshito  ;  and  cxi.,  according  to  the  Yulgate.  Is  there  anv 
foundation  for  the  tradition  P  If  there  be,  it  shews  that  bow 
were  zealous  respecting  the  temple  music. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  view  the  prophet  entertained  of  the 
Messianic  time.  Perhaps  he  expected  the  restoration  of  the 
theocracy  very  soon,  connecting  it  with  the  completion  of  the 
new  temple.  And  why  did  contemporary  prophets  make  Zer- 
ubbabel the  new  theocratic  ruler  P  Was  it  because  he  was  so 
zealous  for  the  welfare  of  the  theocracy  P  Did  the^  really  think 
that  he  was  to  be  head  of  the  renewed  state — the  visible  Messiah 
of  the  new  and  long  hoped-for  kingdom  P  Zerubbabel  was  cer- 
tainlydescended  from  the  royal  house  of  David.  Some  suppose 
that  Haggai  considered  Zerubbabel  a  type  of  Messiah.  This  is 
more  than  doubtful.  The  prophet  seems  to  have  expected  Zer- 
ubbabel to  take  his  place  m  the  kingdom  soon  to  be  set  up  as 
the  Messiah :  '*  In  that  day,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,,  will  I  take 
thee,  O  Zerubbabel,  my  servant,  the  son  of  Shealtiel,  saith  the 
Lord,  and  will  make  thee  as  a  signet :  for  I  have  chosen  thee, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  Here  he  is  depicted  as  the  future 
Messiah,  the  chosen  one  of  God.  It  might  be  thought,  per- 
haps, that  Haggai  passes  at  once  from  the  type  to  the  antitype, 
giving  the  name  of  the  former  to  the  latter ;  but  this  is  not  very 
probable.  It  was  not  usual  for  the  prophets  to  think  of  Mes- 
sianic types.  Perhaps  Haggai  had  no  definite  view  of  Messiah's 
person,  and  was  not  sure  whether  Zerubbabel  was  to  be  he.  It 
may  have  been  that  his  hopes  were  vague — ^his  ideas  shadowy. 
Still  the  probability  is  in  favour  of  his  identifying,  Zerubbahiel 
with  Messiah.  The  language  points  to  that  It  is  hardly  right 
to  say  with  Schumann,^  that  the  prophet's  view  of  the  Messianic 
time  was  confused:  it  was  rather  indefinite. 

Chap.  ii.  7 :  "  And  I  will  shake  all  nations,  and  the  desire  of 
aU  nations  shall  come :  and  I  will  fill  this  house  with  glory,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts." 

1  Introdootioii  to  the  Scriptmnet  trandttted,  p.  163. 
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''The  desire  of  all  nations"  is  commonly  said  to  mean  the 
Messiah.      Jerome  was  the  first  who  translated  the  Hebrew 
words   ''yeniet  desideratus  cunctis  gentibus,"  and  the   Latin 
version  was  followed  by  our  English  one.     But  the  Septuagint 
has  r}^t  tA  iKKe/crh  Tnivreov  r&v  iOv&v,     It  will  be  observed  that 
the  verb  SN^l  is  plural,  while  rnibri  is  singular.     The  plural 
verb  alone  would  shew  that  Messiah  cannot  be  its  subject,  even 
if  the  feminine  noun  m^H  ^^^e  left  out  of  account.     Some  say 
that  the  abstract  mDH  is  put  for  the  concrete,  in  which  case 
the  sense  is,  the  desirable  or  costly  things^  tlie  treasures  will  come. 
This  interpretation  is  adopted  by  Michaelis,  Jahn,  and  Rosen- 
miiller;  and  the  Greek  seems  to  favour  it.     Jahn^  quotes  as 

parallel  higi^"!  h^  mOH  (1  Sam.  ix.  20)  which  he  explains 
*'  the  treasures  of  all  the  people  of  Israel,"  an  explanation 
manifestly  incorrect.  The  verb  come  is  unsuitable.  It  should 
rather  be  brought.  But  Dathe  thinks  Michaelis  has  proved  that 
the  verb  ^NSl  may  be  rightly  translated  qfferentur.^  The  He- 
brew cannot  mean,  "they  shall  come  to  the  desire  of  all 
nations,"  as  Stonard  renders  it^ ;  nor  tcith  the  desire  of  all 
nations  as  Eimchi  interprets.  A  modification  of  this  ren- 
dering is  assumed  by  Henderson;  "the  things  desired  by  all 
the  nations  shall  comoi"  i.e.,  the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  '*the 
good  things  to  come"  (Heb.  ix.  11).*  The  erroneousness 
of  this  translation  and  its  accompanying  exposition  is  ob- 
vious. Block's  conjecture  that  the  word  should  be  pointed 
D^Dn  because  ^N^  is  plural  is  unfortunate.^  So  good  a 
Hebrew  scholar  should  not  take  the  noun  in  the  sense  of  costlg 
things  or  treasures.  The  right  translation  is  the  choice  of  all 
nations,  i.e.,  the  noblest  or  best  of  them,  will  come.  All  nations 
are  represented  as  fearing  God;  but  only  the  best  of  them  as 
coming  to  do  Him  homage.  Perhaps  the  LXX.  too  meant  this. 
We  have  a  synonym  to  the  noun  desire  in  "TJ^fi  (Is.  xxii.  7 ; 
Ex.  XV.  4).  In  this  case  also  the  construct  state  ceases  to  be 
an  adjective-description  of  the  latter  substantive,  and  requires 
another  to  make  sense. 

It  is  high  time  that  in  books  and  sermons  innumerable  Mes- 
siah should  not  be  identified  with  the  desire  of  all  nations  in  this 
passage.  English  commentaries  on  the  Bible  have  helped  to 
perpetuate  the  mistake.  Thus  Thomas  Scott  writes :  "  At  the 
appointed  time,  He,  'the  desire  of  all  nations,'  whom  all  na- 

>  Einleit.  in  die  Biicb^  des  alten  Bundes,  tol.  ii.  pp.  661,  662 ;  and  Enchiridion 
HermeneuticiB  generalisi  p.  52. 

*  Prophets  minores  Latine  yend,  etc.,  p.  230,  third  edition. 

>  Commentary  on  the  vision  of  Zechariah,  p.  94. 

«  The  Book  of  fho  Twdra  Minor  Ptopheta,  p.  856.  •  Sinleitong,  p.  560. 
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tions  ought  to  desire^  and  in  due  time  would  desire  ;  He^  in 
whom  aU  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed,  and  of 
^hose  comins;  a  general  expectation  would  prevail,  as  of  some 
most  desirable  event,"  etc.  Even  Jablonski,  in  the  margin  of 
his  Hebrew  Bible,  puts  the  wordl^  ^'Messiamque  adventurum, 
desiderium  gentium, ;''  and  Fye  Smith  adopts  the  same  view.^ 
It  is  absurd  to  argue  that  the  reference  to  the  Messiah  is  the 
only  one  accordant  with  the  dignity  of  the  passage.  A  priori 
considerations  should  not  unduly  influence  the  explanation  of 
Hebrew  words.  The  end  to  be  attained  was  more  than  con- 
straining the  heathen  nations  to  beautify  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem. Neither  the  prophet  himself,  nor  any  sensible  expositor, 
ever  thought  of  this  as  the  only  thing  indicated.  The  glory  of 
the  temple  was  to  consist  in  the  best  of  the  heathen  nations 
coming  to  worship,  communing  with  Jehovah,  and  forming  one 
church  with  the  Jewish. 

'  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  yol.  i.,  p.  283,  fourth  edition. 
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I.  Author  and  date. — nj^3|  Hebrew  ;  Zaxapl(K  Greek  ; 
ZachariaBj  Vulgate.  The  prophet  calls  himself  the  son  of  Bere- 
ehiah  and  grandson  of  Iddo.  Some  think  that  Iddo  was  the 
father  of  Zechariah.  So  the  LXX.  and  Jerome  translate  ;  and 
80  several  of  the  fathers  understood  the  words.  In  Ezra  v.  1 
and  vi.  14  the  prophet  is  named  Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo.  In 
the  first  verse  of  Zechariah,  the  word  prophet  belongs  to  Zech- 
ariah, not  to  Iddo  as  Jerome  understood  it.  Iddo  is  mentioned 
in  Neh.  xii.  16  as  the  head  of  a  priestly  family  that  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Joshua  and  Zerubbabel.  Like  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel  our  prophet  was  of  priestly  descent ;  and  came  to 
Judea  with  the  returning  exiles  from  Babylon.  He  entered  on 
his  public  ministry  only  two  months  after  Haggai,  B.C.  520., 
and  is  mentioned  under  the  high  priest  Jehoiakim.  Some  sup- 
pose that  he  was  a  youth  when  called  to  the  ministry  of  the 
word.     This  opinion  is  based  on  ii.  8  where  ^yji  youths  is  used. 

But  the  youth  there  meant  is  the  youthful  angel  mentioned  in 
ii.  5  who  appears  a  subordinate.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  pro- 
phet was  a  youth  when  he  entered  on  his  office.  A  foreign 
colouring  belongs  to  his  utterances  savouring  strongly  of 
Ghaldea.  He  must  have  lived  for  a  considerable  time  under 
influences  which  moulded  his  ideas  and  views,  perceptibly. 
Babylonian  and  Persian  characteristics  left  an  abiding  stamp  on 
his  mental  development,  not  unconsciously.  Hence  he  was  of 
mature  age  when  be  began  to  write.  This  agrees  with  patristic 
accounts  in  the  Pseudo-Epiphanius,  Dorotheus,  and  Isidore. 
The  prophet  attached  himself  to  Haggai,  promoting  the  same 
work  by  his  exhortations,  and  strengthening  the  restored  theo- 
cracy by  some  threatenings  and  more  promises  addressed  to  his 
countrymen.  Epiphanius  states  that  he  predicted  to  Cyrus  a 
victory  over  Croesus,  and  other  things.^  Zechariah  is  said  to 
have  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  to  have  been  buried 
beside  Haggai. 

'  Be  Prophett,  cap.  21. 
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He  opened  his  prophetic  commission  in  the  eighth  month  of 
the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  i.e.y  about  520,  and  we  see 
from  vii.  1  that  he  was  still  active  in  the  fourth  year  of  Darius, 
with  which  date  the  oracles  of  the  book  terminate. 

II.  Contents. — ^The  book  may  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
i.-viii.,  and  ix.-xiv.  The  foimer  of  these  admits  of  a  threefold 
subdivision,  viz.,  i.  1-6,  i.  7-vi.  15,  and  vii.  viii. 

Chap.  i.  1-6  is  introductory,  in  which  the  prophet  earnestly 
exhorts  his  countrymen  to  repentance.  Their  fathers  had  often 
been  disobedient  to  Jehovah,  but  they  should  turn  to  Him  and 
He  would  bless  them.  Three  months  later,  on  the  24th  of  the 
eleventh  month,  Zechariah  had  a  series  of  visions,  which  were 
generally  explained  to  him  by  an  attendant  angel.  In  the  first 
he  sees  a  rider  on  a  red  horse  among  myrtle-trees,  with  whom 
were  several  other  horses  of  difierent  colours.  On  applying  to 
the  angel  for  an  interpretation,  the  rider  explains  that  he  and 
his  fellows  are  messengers  who  having  gone  through  the  earth 
at  the  divine  command  found  all  at  rest,  t.^.,  God  had  not  yet 
set  in  motion  any  measures  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
promise  in  Hag.  ii.  20.  At  the  same  time,  good  and  comfortable 
words  are  uttered  by  the  angel  respecting  Jehovah^s  care  of  His 
people  (i.  7-17). 

This  vision  is  explained  and  illustrated  in  the  next  two. 

The  second  vision  shews  the  destruction  of  the  heathen  powers 
in  all  directions,  represented  by  four  horns  lifted  up,  which  four 
carpenters  cut  down  (ii.  1-4).  The  fixture  greatness  of  the  new 
Jerusalem  is  then  annoimced.  It  should  have  no  walls,  but 
Jehovah  Himself  would  be  its  fiery  bulwark.  As  the  heathen 
must  fall,  those  still  dwelling  in  Babylonia  are  exhorted  to  flee 
to  Jerusalem  and  Judah  where  Jehovah  abides,  and  whither 
many  nations  go  to  join  the  theocracy  (ii.  5-17).  In  a  third 
vision,  the  prophet  beholds  the  high  priest  Joshua  standing  in 
the  attitude  of  one  accused  before  the  anffel  of  the  Lord,  who 
acquits  him  and  declares  that  Jehovah  would  protect  him  in  the 
exercise  of  his  office,  as  long  as  he  proved  faithful.  He  and  the 
other  priests  were  a  sign  that  the  Messiah  should  appear  out  of 
the  house  of  David.  The  eyes  of  God  were  especially  directed 
to  the  foundation  stone  of  the  temple  Iving  before  J>  oshua — a 
stone  which  He  himself  would  grave,  and  take  away  all  the  sins 
of  His  people  (iii.).  The  fourth  vision  shews  a  golden  candle- 
stick and  two  olive  trees  by  it,  supplying  the  lamps  with  oil. 
In  answer  to  the  question,  what  means  this  vision,  the  angel 
informs  Zechariah  that  what  Zerubbabel  could  not  efiect  by 
himself  he  would  accomplish  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  helping  him 
to  surmount  all  obstacles  and  put  the  top  stone  on  the  temple- 
building.     The  two  olive  trees  denote  Joshua  and  Zerubbabel, 
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the  spiritual  and  civil  representatives  of  the  theocracy  (iv.). 
The  prophet  sees  next  a  great  flying  roll  written  on  both  sides, 
containing  curses  upon  the  wicked,  who  should  be  punished 
according  to  the  contents  of  the  roll  (v.  1-4).  He  then  beholds 
an  ephah  with  a  leaden  cover.  As  it  is  lifted  up  a  woman 
appears;  the  representative  of  wickedness.  When  she  is  put 
down  into  the  midst  of  the  ephah,  and  the  cover  closed  over  its 
mouth,  the  whole  is  transported  to  the  land  of  Shinar,  where  it  is 
set  up.  Thus  the  sacred  land  is  freed  from  wickedness  and  the 
curse  (v.  5-11).  In  the  next  vision  four  chariots  come  out  from 
between  two  iron  mountains, '  signifying  the  four  winds  of 
heaven  which  go  forth  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  taking 
different  directions.  That  in  the  north  waits  impatiently  for  an 
outbreak.  Ghaldea  is  the  north  coimtry,  whence  the  Israelites 
should  take  courage  (vi.  1-8).  A  symbolical  translation  follows 
by  way  of  appendix  to  the  preceding  vision.  Some  of  the 
returned  Jews  bring  presents  of  gold  and  silver  into  the  house  of 
Josiah ;  and  the  prophet  is  commissioned  to  take  of  them  and 
make  crowns  to  be  put  on  the  heads  of  Joshua  the  high  priest 
and  of  Zerubbabel  as  a  sign  that  Messiah  would  come  and  build 
the  temple.  Zerubbabel  was  to  be  a  priest  upon  his  throne,  and 
peace  would  exist  between  him  and  Joshua.  The  crowns  were 
to  be  deposited  for  a  memorial  in  the  temple,  into  which  distant 
peoples  would  come  (vi.  9-15). 

The  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  speak  of  an  inquiry  on  the 
part  of  some  whether  they  should  still  observe  the  fasts  insti- 
tuted on  account  of  Jerusalem's  destruction.  In  reply  the  pro- 
phet was  commanded  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  judgment  and 
mercy,  lest  the  punishment  that  had  fallen  upon  their  fathers 
should  overtake  them.  God  promised  in  his  favour  to  restore 
Jerusalem,  encouraged  the  people  to  build,  and  permitted  ihern. 
to  discontinue  the  observance  of  the  fasts  they  had  kept  during 
the  captivity,  good  works  beinff  substituted  instead  (vii.,  viii.). 

Part  II.  (ix.-xiv.)  is  sub-divided  into  ix.,  x.,  xi.,  xiii.  7-9,  xii. 
1-xiii.  6,  xiv. 

A  heavy  judgment  from  the  north  falls  upon  all  the  heathen 
kingdoms  from  Damascus  southward,  pimishing  and  destroying 
them  according  to  their  deserts ;  but  Zion  is  wonderfully  pre- 
served (ix.  1-8).  Messiah  and  his  salvation  go  forth  from  Zion, 
which  is  called  upon  to  rejoice,  because  great  things  are  to  be 
wrought  by  and  for  his  people  (ix.  9-17).  The  holy  land  yields 
again  rich  abundance  ;  and  the  people  may  assuredly  rely  upon 
this  prophecy,  for  it  is  only  the  teraphim  and  false  prophets  that 

Eeak  lies.     Punishment  must  therefore  fall  upon  them.     The 
}rd  will  then  return  to  his  people,  and  bring  them  back  from 
the  places  where  they  are  dispersed.     Once  more  shall  Ephraim 
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possess  Gilead  and  Lebanon;  but  Assyria  and  Egypt  will  be 
bumbled  (x.).  The  prophet  abruptly  announces  a  sudden  inva- 
sion from  the  north,  and  tells  how  he  is  commissioned  by  God 
to  feed  his  flock  exposed  to  destruction  because  of  their  internal 
disunion.  Accordingly  Zechariah  undertakes  the  commission, 
and  makes  for  himself  two  staves,  calUng  the  one  Beauty,  the 
other  Bands ;  but  soon  perceives  that  he  could  feed  the  .flock  no 
longer.  Hence  he  breaks  his  first  stafl*,  and  asks  for  his  wages, 
which  he  cast  into  the  treasury.  Afterwards  he  breaks  his 
second  staff,  signifying  that  all  brotherly  connection  between 
Judah  and  Israel  was  at  an  end.  The  flock  is  therefore  exposed 
again  to  a  bad  shepherd,  and  spoiled  (xi.).  But  the  dLvine 
sword  of  vengeance  is  summoned  to  execute  wrath  upon  the 
wicked  ruler,  and  the  flock  itself,  a  few  of  which  only  would  be 
saved.  The  purified  remnant  will  return  to  the  service  of  Jeho- 
vah (xiii.  7-9).  Jerusalem  and  Judah  are  threatened  with 
enemies,  of  whom  they  shall  be  sorely  afraid;  yet  in  their 
extremity  Jehovah  interposes  on  their  behalf;   their  enemies 

Erish ;  all  the  citizens  become  heroes,  and  turn  repentant  to  the 
>rd,  on  which  account  they  are  purged  from  tneir  sins.  So 
deep  does  their  hatred  to  everything  that  Jehovah  hates  become, 
that  none  will  now  become  a  prophet,  for  fear  of  being  con- 
sidered a  false  one  (xii.-xiii.  6).  The  fourteenth  chapter  is 
Messianic  and  ideal.  Jehovah  will  appear  on  the  mount  of 
Olives  and  rule  over  all  the  earth ;  while  the  nations  formerly 
hostile  to  Jerusalem  shall  become  worshippers  of  the  true  God, 
and  make  yearly  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  to  keep  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  (xiv.). 

IIL  Integrity. — ^The  authenticity  of  ix.-xiv.  has  been  a 
subject  of  dispute  among  critics.  Mede,  Whiston,  Kidder,  Ham« 
mond,  Seeker,  and  Newcome  ascribed  the  portion  to  Jeremiah, 
either  wholly  or  in  part.  Against  the  Zechariah-authorship  are 
Doederlein,  Fliigge,  Michaelis,  Corrodi,  Bertholdt,  Eichnom, 
Bauer,  Forberg,  HosenmiiUer,  Maurer,  Xnobel,  Ewald,  Hitzig, 
Meier,  Bleek,  Paulus,  Gramb^g,  Credner,  Ortenberg,  Pye 
Smith.  In  favour  of  it  are  Garpzov,  Jahn,  Beckhaus,  Koester, 
fiengstenberg.  Burger,  Herbst,  Havemick,  Blayney,  Keil,  Do 
Wetto,  and  Stahelin. 

The  grounds  on  which  we  deny  the  authenticity  are  these : — 
1.  The  historical  stand-point  is  diflerent  from  that  of  Zech. 
L-viii.  Damascus,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Philistia,  Javan  (ix.  1-6, 
13),  Assyria,  and  Egypt  (x.  10),  are  the  enemies  of  Judah. 
Would  any  Hebrew  prophet  in  Zechariah's  time  denounce 
cities  which  were  then  subject  to  Persia  equally  with  the 
Hebrews  themselves  P  Was  Assyria  then  in  its  glory,  and 
the  throne  of  Ejiypt  powerful?    The  two  kingdoms  of  Judah 
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and  Iflrael  still  coast.  ^^And  I  will  cat  off  the  oharioi  from 
Epluraim,  and  the  korae  &om  Jeruaalexii»  and  the  battle  bow  shall 
be  cut  off;  and  he  shall  speak  peace  unto  the  heathen :  and  his 
dominion  shall  be  from  sea  eyen  to  sea,  and  from  the  riTer  even 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth"  (ix.  10).  Comp.  also  ix.  13  ;  x.  6»  7 ; 
XL  14.  The  house  of  David  is  spoken  of  (xiii.  1).  Idols  and 
false  prophets  (x.  2,  etc. ;  xiii.  2,  etc.)  harmonise  only  with  a 
time  prior  to  the  exile.  How  could  it  be  said  that  they  were  to 
be  exterminated  from  among  the  people  after  the  return  from 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  when  they  did  not  exist  at  the  timeP 
Thesa  historical  oiroumstanceSi  out  of  which  the  prophecies 
arose»  do  not  consist  with  a  post-exile  period.  In  the  hands  of 
Hengstenberg  and  Havemick  they  are  intractable,  because  they 
refuse  to  be  accommodated  to  Zechariah^s  a^.  Havemick 
assumes  that  the  fonner  hostile  relation  of  the  neighbouring 
states  to  the  theocracy  is  viewed  as  still  continuing.  It  is  typi- 
cal, representing  the  enemies  of  the  divine  kingdom.  This  is 
also  assumed  of  Assyria  and  Egypt.  The  later  relations  of 
Egypt  towards  the  theocracy  are  not  in  the  prophet's  eye,  but 
the  old  ones  of  the  Mosaic  time.  All  the  hostile  powers  are 
Wpes  of  the  Ibes  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  God.^  How  adyerse 
this  method  of  interpretation  is  to  the  plain  tenour  of  the  words 
in  ix.  1-6,  X.  10,  11,  we  need  not  point  out. 

Equally  ineffective  is  the  metnod  taken  by  Havemick  to 
neutralise  the  evidence  derived  frt)m  mention  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Judah  and  Israel  existing  apart.  Thus  we  read  in  xL  14, 
'^  Then  I  cut  asunder  mine  other  staff,  even  Bands,  that  I  might 
break  the  brotherhood  between  Judah  and  Israel.''  Surely  tiiis 
language  implies  that  both  kingdoms  existed  as  parts  of  the 
covenant-nation.  Havemick  adduces  Ezek.  xxxvii.  15,  etc., 
MaL  iL  11,  Zech.  ii.  2,  viii.  13,  as  analogous  examples  in  which 
the  two  are  still  spoken  of  separately  as  Judah  and  Ephraim.' 
But  the  req>ectiye  contexts  imply  a  difference. 

The  mention  of  a  king  or  kingdom  in  xL  6,  xiii.  7,  does  not 
suit  the  age  of  Zechariah«  It  is  true,  as  Havemick  affirms,  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  Davidic  frmily  being  still  in  actual 
possession  of  the  throne.  To  say  that  the  places  are  Messianic 
IS  irrelevant,  xi.  6  occurs  in  a  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  describing  the  wickedness  of  the  inhabitants,  xi.  1, 
etc.,  is  reiferred  by  some  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus ;  but  we  agree  with  Mode  in  siting,  '^  Methinks  such  a 
jHX>phecy  was  nothing  seasonable  for  Zachary's  time  (when  the 
city  yet  for  a  great  part  lay  in  her  ruins,  and  the  temple  had 
not  yet  recovered  hers),  nor  agreeable  to  the  scope  of  Zachary's 

1  Einldtiingi  II.  2,  p.  417.  »  Ibid.,  p.  418. 


oommifision,  who^  together  with  his  ooUeague  Haggai,  was  sent 
to  encourage  the  people  lately  returned  from  captivity  to  rebuild 
their  temple  and  to  instaurate  their  commonwealth.  Was  this 
a  fit  time  to  foretell  the  destruction  of  both,  while  they  were  yet 
but  a  buildine  P  And  by  Zachary,  too,  who  was  to  encourage 
ihem  P  WouU  this  not  better  befit  the  desolation  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar P'*^  Certainly  it  would.  Blajrney's  reply  is  ineffective.' 
because  it  rests  on  arbitrary  assumptions,  such  as,  that  Darius 
reigned  thirty-six  years ;  that  the  three  prophets  Haggai,  Zech- 
anah,  and  Malachi,  did  not  die  before  the  last  year  of  that  king's 
reign  ;  and  that  Zechariah  prophesied  again  toward  the  close  of 
his  life,  publishing  at  this  period  what  would  not  have  entirely 
accorded  with  the  purport  of  his  first  commission. 

To  neutralise  tne  allusions  to  idolatry  and  false  prophets, 
Hayemick  asserts  that  Zechariah  speaks  of  the  former  only  inci- 
dentally, without  laying  anjr  emphasis  on  it  as  the  earlier  pro- 
phets do ;  and  that  the  allusion  to  teraphim  in  x.  2  is  to  a  finer 
form  of  idolatry  or  rather  of  superstition.  To  shew  that  the 
people  had  still  an  inclination  for  it,  he  quotes  the  efforts  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  against  intermarriage  with  foreign  women 
(Ezra  ix.  2,  etc.,  x.  o;  Neh.  xiii.  23),  which  is  far-fetched.' 
Nor  does  Neh.  vi.  10-14  justify  the  assumption  of  false-pro- 
phetism  existing  to  the  extent  presupposed  in  various  passages 
of  thisportion  of  the  book  of  Zechariah. 

2.  The  difference  of  style  and  manner  justifies  the  idea  of 
different  authorship.  ix.-xiy.  are  much  more  poetical  and 
rhythmical  than  i.-yiii  The  style  is  lively,  concise,  powerful, 
fervid;  while  that  of  the  first  part  is  weak,  feeble,  prosaic, 
hardly  reaching  to  rhythm.    For  example: — 

Open  thy  doors,  0  Lebanon, 

Tnat  the  fire  may  detour  thy  cedan ; 

Howl  fir-tree  for  the  cedar  is  fallen,  becanae  the  mighty  are  spoiled ; 

Howl,  0  ye  oaka  of  Bashan,  for  the  forest  of  the  rintage  is  come  down ; 

A  voice  of  the  howling  of  the  shepherds,  for  their  glory  is  spoiled, 

A  voice  of  the  roaring  of  young  lions,  for  the  pride  of  Jordan  is  spoiled. — (zi  1-3). 

Ciompared  with, 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  The  &st  of  the  fourth,  and  the  fast  of  the  fifth,  and  the 

fast  of  the  seyenth,  and  the  fiist  of  the  tenth,  shall  be  to  the  house  of  Judah  joy 

and  gladness  and  cheerful  feasts ; 
Therefore  loye  the  truth  and  peace. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  It  shaU  yet  come  to  pass  that  there  shaU  oome  people, 

and  the  inhabitants  of  many  cities. 
And  the  inhabitants  of  one  dty  shall  eo  to  another,  saying,  Let  us  go  roeedily  to  pray 

before  Uie  Lord,  and  to  seek  the  Lord  of  hosts :  I  wiU  go  also. — (Viii.  19-21). 

1  Works,  p.  S34,  Epistle  LXL 

*  Zechariah,  a  new  translation,  with  iMtet;  note  oil  oha^.  ix.,  p.  36 ;  ed«  1797. 

*  U.  2,  p.  418. 
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The  diction  ia  ix.-xiv.  is  antique  and  pure  compared  with  that 
of  i.-viii.  Here  Hengstenberg  and  Havernick  labour  in  vain  to 
account  for  the  diversity.  Thej  say  that  the  one  part  contains 
visions,  admonitory  discourses  addressed  to  contemporaries,  and 
views  of  the  future ;  while  the  other  exhibits  prophetic  pictures 
of  the  future.^  Surely  visions  and  views  of  the  future  demand 
an  elevated  and  imagmative  style.  It  is  also  alleged  that  the 
one  was  written  in  youth,  the  other  at  an  advanced  period  of 
life.  In  youth  we  expect  more  poetic  fire.*  It  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  the  difference  of  age  is  an  arbitrary  assumption. 
Diversity  of  subject  and  of  the  writer's  age  are  insufficient  to 
explain  the  difference  of  manner,  style,  and  diction. 

3.  The  prophetic  introductory  formulas  of  the  first  part,  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came,  and  thus  mith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  i.  1,  7 ; 
iv.  8 ;  vi.  9 ;  vii.  1,  4,  8 ;  viii.  1,  18 ;  i.  4,  16,  17 ;  ii.  12 ;  viii. 
2,  4,  6,  7,  9,  14,  18,  20,  23,  are  wanting  in  the  second  part ; 
and  others  substituted  in  which  Zecharian  is  not  named,  ix.  1, 
xi.  4,  xii.  1.  Repeatedly  in  the  first  part  does  Zechariah  specify 
the  time  at  which  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him  (i.  1,  7 ; 
vii.  1),  giving  his  own  name  (vii.  1)  and  names  of  his  contem- 
poraries (iii.  1,  iv.  6,  vi.  10,  vii,  2) ;  but  the  writer  of  the  second 

part  never  does  so.  The  expression  V*^?!" /^  jITtJ  iv.  14,  and 
vi.  5,  does  not  occur  in  the  second  part ;  nor  the^  peculiar  use  of 
*nS?  presented  in  L  17,  viii,  4,  viii.  20 ;  nor  *)B^  as  employed 
in  vii.  7,  viii.  17.  In  the  first  part  the  enemies  of  the  theocracy 
are  never  designated  !l^^p  D^JEpyn  tfie  peoples  round  about,  as  in 
xii.  2,  6 ;  the  ruling  dynasty  is  not  called  the  house  of  David, 

^l^n  '^^S  ^'  '^'  ®'  ^^>  ^^  »  ^^'  ^  5  ^^^  ^^®  princes  termed  shep- 
herds, X.  2,  3  ;  xi.  8,  16  ;  xiii.  7  and  the  people  the  flock,  ix. 
16,  X.  2,  xi.  4,  7,  11,  17 ;  xiii.  7. 

4.  In  the  first  part  everything  is  shrouded  in  visions  which 
are  not  easily  imderstood.  The  second  part  is  not  symbolic. 
The  eleventh  chapter  contains  an  allegory,  not  a  symbolical 
transaction.  In  the  second  part  there  is  no  enigma  that  needs 
explanation ;  no  angel  to  act  as  interpreter. 

5.  The  picture  of  the  Messianic  or  golden  age  of  prophetic 
hope  is  different  in  the  second  part  from  the  first.  In  the 
former  that  age  lb  preceded  by  a  judicial  process  pimishing 
and  purifying  the  covenant-people  (xiii.  9,  etc. ;  xiv.  2,  etc.), 
whereas  in  the  latter  the  end  of  aU  affliction  is  supposed  to  be 
contemporaneous  with  the  end  of  the  exile  (i.  12,  13).  In  the 
one  Messiah  is  called  the  branch  (iii.  8,  vi.  12),  in  the  other  never. 
In  the  one,  many  peoples  and  nations  come  up  to  Jerusalem  to 

^  Hengstenberg,  Die  integritat  dee  Sacbaijah,  p.  384. 
s  Haveniick,  II.  2,  p.  414. 
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build  the  temple  (ii.  11,  vi.  15)  and  seek  Jehovahi  of  their  own 
accord  joining  themselves  to  the  people  whom  He  protects  (viii. 
22,  etc.) ;  in  the  other,  all  the  families  of  the  earth  come  to  keep 
the  feast  of  tabernacles  and  to  escape  punishment  (xiv.  17,  etc.). 

For  the  reasons  now  adduced  we  believe  that  chaps,  ix.-xiv. 
were  written  earlier  than  i.-viii.,  and  not  by  Zechariah. 

In  forming  this  conclusion  we  attach  no  importance  to  the 

J  notation  of  Matt,  xxvii.  9  from  Zech.  xi.,  purporting  to  be 
eremiah's.  Yet  this  consideration  weighed  much  with  some, 
and  led  them  to  assign  chaps,  ix.,  x.,  xi.,  to  Jeremiah  as  their 
author.  Hengstenberg  thinks  that  the  words  of  Matthew  are 
but  a  repetition  of  the  oracle  in  Jer.  xviii.  and  xix.,  which  was 
to  be  fulfilled  in  the  extinction  and  abandonment  of  the  Jewish 
people.  To  say  that  these  two  chapters  form  the  groimd  of 
both  Zech.  xi.  and  the  quotation  is  an  ingenious  subterfuge. 
Yet  it  is  adopted  by  Br.  John  Lee,^  who  calls  Jeremiah  the  auctor 
primarius  of  the  prediction,  and  erroneously  asserts  that  the 
reference  in  such  cases  to  a  single  prophet  is  not  unusual. 
Where  is  there  such  a  case  P  Nowhere.  Matt.  xxi.  4,  5,  £rom 
Is.  Ixii.  11,  and  Zech.  ix.  9,  introduced  by  "  spoken  by  the  pro- 
phety^  is  different.  The  words  in  the  one  prophet  do  not  belong 
to  the  other  as  their  auctor  primarius.  The  quotation  in  ques- 
tion is  from  one  prophet,  Zechariah,  to  which  three  words  are 
prefixed  from  Isaiah.  We  are  not  justified  in  supposing  that 
the  name  Jeremiah  in  Matthew's  text  is  an  error  which  has 
crept  into  most  MSS.  Textual  criticism  must  abide  by  the 
name  as  it  is,  and  explain  it  as  it  best  may.  Fritzsche  has 
given  the  probable  origin  of  it  in  MattheVs  gospel,  "per 
memonsB  errorem.' 

The  opponents  of  scientific  exposition  attribute  as  usual  a  bad 
motive  to  such  as  assign  the  later  date  to  this  portion  of  Zecha- 
riah, alleging  that  the  notion  is  founded  upon  the  rationalistic 
principle  that  the  prophets  could  not  announce  distant  evenls 
but  only  those  which  were  passing  before  their  eyes.  The  false- 
hood of  the  assertion  becomes  evident  when  we  mention  that 
Dr.  Pye  Smith  held  the  opinion.    He  at  least  was  no  rationalist. 

Positive  arguments  adduced  by  the  defenders  of  the  authen- 
ticity are  usimlly  the  following : — 

1.  The  position  which  the  section  occupies,  and  its  connection 
with  the  authentic  writings  of  Zechariah.  How  came  the  col- 
lectors of  the  canon  to  put  these  chapters  in  their  present  place, 
if  they  were  spurious  P  Were  not  the  writings  of  Zechariah 
fresh  m  men's  minds  at  the  time  P  and  how  could  they  ascribe 
to  one  who  had  just  departed  the  utterances  of  seers  who  lived 
oentories  before  P 

^  The  Inspiration  of  H0I7  Scripture,  p.  309,  note,  New  York  edition. 
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In  answer  to  this  we  may  state,  that  it  was  not  unusual  to  put 
together  under  one  name  uie  prophecies  of  different  writers,  as 
we  see  from  the  case  of  Isaian  and  the  Deutero-Isaiah.  The 
times  were  uncritical.  But  if  Nehemiah  were  the  collector  of 
the  prophetical  books,  as  is  probable,  how  could  he,  living  con- 
temporaneously with  the  post-exile  Zechariah,  append  another 
prophet's  oracles  to  the  authentic  ones  of  ZechanahP  What 
ground  could  lead  to  such  a  proceeding  P  It  is  difficult  to  find 
an  internal  one.  Chaps.  ix.*xiy.  do  not  resemble  i.-yiii.  Fliigge^ 
and  Dillmann*  suppose  that  ix.-xiT.  reached  the  redactor  anony- 
mously, who  appended  it  to  the  last  prophet,  in  his  collection, 
Zechariah,  into  which  Malachi  had  not  then  got.  But  why  had 
not  Malachi  got  into  itP  or  rather,  why  was  this  laat  book, 
necessary  as  it  was  to  complete  the  collection  consisting  of  twelve 
prophets,  excluded  from  the  compilation  P  To  this  question  no 
answer  can  be  given.  The  fact  that  ix.  1,  etc.,  is  not  prefaced 
by  the  name  of  the  prophet,  as  is  i.  1,  etc.,  made  it  easier  for 
the  collector  of  the  minor  prophets  to  append  the  former  to  the 
latter.  But  he  must  have  had  a  traditional  reason.  Though 
the  name  of  the  writer  is  not  prefixed  to  ix.-xiv.,  it  was  orally 
current  as  Zechariah  the  son  of  Berechiah  (Is.  vii.  2,  16j.  The 
time  in  which  he  lived  agrees  well  with  the  hypothesis  of  his 
partial  or  entire  authorship  of  the  portion.^ 

2.  Havemick  argues  that  the  language  and  style  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  portion  in  question  proceeded  from  a  post- 
exile  period,  both  as  considered  in  itseli  and  as  compared  with 
the  first  part.  The  language  has  a  kind  of  purity  acquired  in 
the  artificial  way  of  learning,  as  in  the  first  part.  Though  the 
author  strives  as  much  as  possible  to  reach  this  purity,  he  betrays 
himself  by  some  later  forms  and  expressions.  To  this  head 
belongs  the  scriptio  plena  in  H^^*^  constantly  observed  (xii.  7,  8, 

10,  12 ;  xiii.  1).  Pfhii  is  used  in  the  wide  sense  of  Israelitiah 
princes,  but  in  early  books  only  of  the  Edomite  ones  (ix.  7 ;  xii. 
6,  6).  The  noun  NB'O  (xii.  1)  stands  for  prophecy  generally ; 
whereas  in  older  speech  it  is  appropriated  to  threatening  pro- 
phecies. vH^  is  an  Aramaean  word  (xi.  8).  The  phraae  N?iJ 
n^D  (ix.  13)  is  a  younger  one  instead  of  the  more  ancient 

This  reasoning  appears  to  us  invalid.  It  is  possible  that  the 
archaic  diction  of  those  who  wrote  ix.-xiv.  may  have  arisen,  on 
the  supposition  of  their  identity  with  Zechariah,  from  imitating 

^  Die  Weissagungen  welche  bei  den  SchrifEen  des  Propheten  Zaeharias  beyge- 
bogen  sind  uebersetzt  und  kritiscb  erlautert,  p.  72. 
*  In  the  Jahrbb.  fiir  deutsche  Theolone,  III.  3,  p.  450.  ^      . 

'  See  Ortenberg'9  Die  Bcstandtheile  dcs  Bttohei  Sachaija,  p.  16,  et  seqq. 


the  pure  language  of  older  writers,  by  a  process  of  laborious 
learning ;  but  if  that  be  so,  why  is  it  so  much  more  perceptible 
in  the  one  part  than  the  other  P    Is  it  because  longer  time  in 

acquisition  had  elapsed  P    Surely  not.     M7M  is  used  in  Jere- 

miah  (xiii.  21)  of  leaders  or  chiefs  in  relation  to  the  Jews. 
Mb^  in  ix.  1,  means  a  threatening  prophecy  ;  and  the  inscrip- 
tion in  xii.  1,  where  the  word  also  occurs,  was  taken  from  ix.  1 
by  a  later  than  Zechariah  himself,  the  editor  of  the  twelve  minor 

prophets,     bll^  is  not  an  Aramaean  word  specifically,  but  a 

form  of  7^9 ;  and  the  phrase  H^D  K^D  is  elliptical  for  H^t^ 

n^^p  Y*^  !?•  The  form  T1*I  occurs  in  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Can- 
ticles ;  it  is  therefore  not  a  character  of  the  later  lang^uage,  but 
depended  much  on  the  caprice  of  transcribers. 

o.  Historical  references,  as  is  alleged,  attest  the  authenticity. 
Thus  the  exile  is  presupposed  as  past,  ix.  12 ;  x.  6,  10.  The 
mention  of  Javan  as  the  representative  of  the  anti-theocratic 
worldly  powers  rests  on  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  (viii.  5,  etc., 
21,  etc.)  respecting  the  relation  of  the  Greek-Macedonian 
monarchy  to  the  theocracy.  In  xii.  11  the  death  of  Josiah  is 
supposed  to  be  past.  Tne  prominence  given  to  priests  and 
Levites  (xii.  12,  13),  and  to  the  feast  of  tabernacles  (xiv.  16, 
comparea  with  Ezra  iii.  4  ;  Neh.  viii.  17),  with  the  development 
of  the  Messianic  idea  points  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Here  is  misinterpretation.  The  exile  is  not  thought  of  as  past 
in  ix.  12,  X.  6,  10 ;  but  that  of  Ephraim  is  viewed  as  fiiture. 
Javan  has  no  connection  with  the  book  of  DanieL  Neither  does 
xii.  11  refer  to  Josiah's  death.  The  Levitical  tone  resolves  itself 
into  the  theocratic  Hebrew  one. 

4.  The  section  before  us  bears  the  same  relation  to  earlier 
prophecies  as  the  first  part  of  iiie  book ;  and  it  is  a  peculiarity 
of  the  post-exile,  to  lean  upon  older,  oracles.  The  author  of 
ix.-xiv.  was  acquainted  with  Joel,  Amos,  and  Micah.  Thus  the 
ninth  chapter  at  the  commencement  is  moulded  after  Amos. 
The  tenth  also  shews  acquaintance  with  the  same  prophet. 
Gomp.  also  ix.  8  with  Joel  iv.  17 ;  ix.  13  with  Joel  iv.  6 ;  xii.  2 
with  Joel  iv.  11,  etc. ;  xii.  10  with  Amos  viii.  10;  xiii.  5  with 
Amos  vii.  14.  These  reminiscences  of  the  older  prophets  are 
legitimate  and  proper.  They  do  not,  however,  militate  against 
a  pre-exile  authorsnip.  But  when  it  is  farther  alleged  that  the 
writer  of  ix.-xiv.  shews  acquaintance  with  very  late  prophets, 
with  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  Deutero-Isaiah,  the  alleged  fact 
requires  proof.  Stahelin,  after  Hengstenberg,  Havemick,  Keil, 
Oramberg,  and  Be  Wette,  adduces  the  following  places :  ix.  2 
from  Ezdc  xxviii.  3 ;  ix«  6  from  Zeph.  ii.  4,  etc. ;  jl*  3  fix)m 
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Ezek.  xxxir.  17 ;  xiii.  8,  9,  from  Ezek.  y. ;  xiy.  8  from  Ezek. 
xlvii.  1-12  ;  xi.  from  Ezek.  xxxiv. ;  xi.  3  from  Jer.  xii.  5  ;  xiv. 
10  from  Jer.  xxxi.  38 ;  xii.  6  from  Obad.  18 ;  ix.  12  frt>m 
Is.  Ixi.  7 ;  xii.  1  from  Is.  li.  13 ;  xiv.  16-19  from  Is.  Ixvi.  23.^ 

Most  of  these  reminiscences  or  borrowings  prove  doubtfril 
when  examined.  The  only  places  in  which  mutual  dependence 
exists  is  Zech.  xi.  1-3  compared  with  Jer.  xxv.  34-36,  and  xii.  5. 
The  former  constitutes  the  original  that  floated  before  the  mind 
of  Jeremiah.  With  regard  to  Zech.  xii.  1  and  Is.  li.  13,  the 
latter  is  derived  from  the  former.  Zech.  xiv.  16  is  the  original 
of  Is.  Ixvi.  23.  Stahelin  lays  peculiar  stress  on  Zech.  ix.  12, 
which  he  affirms  to  rest  upon  Jer.  xvi.  18,  and  to  harmonise 
almost  verbally  with  Is.  Ixi.  7  ;  but  the  last  passage,  with  some 
others  in  the  Deutero-Isaiah,  are  derived  from  Zechariah.  The 
more  the  alleged  dependence  of  Zechariah  on  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel^ 
and  the  Deutero-Isaiah  is  examined,  the  clearer  will  it  appear 
that  he  is  not  their  imitator  in  any  respect.  Nor  can  they  be 
properly  called  imitators  of  him.  Because  a  very  few  places 
shew  mutual  dependence,  imitation  ought  not  to  be  predicated  of 
the  prophets  in  question.^ 

5.  Coincidences  in  both  divisions  favourable  to  the  same 
authorship  and  time  are  iB^^  "^SW?  ^'  1^»  ^*  ^ »  *^^5S[n  ^ 
the  sense  of  remove,  iii.  4 ;  xiii.  2  ;  the  symbolical  designation  of 
divine  providence  by  eyes  of  God,  iii.  9,  iv.  10,  ix.  1,  8 ;  the 
peculiarity  of  parapnrasing  the  whole  by  its  parts,  v.  4,  xiiL 
1,  3 ;  the  designation  of  the  theocracy  by  house  of  Judah  and 
Israel  or  Ephraim  or  Joseph,  i.  12,  ii.  2,  16,  viii.  15,  ix.  13,  x.  6, 
xi.  14.  Besides,  the  parallels  ii.  14,  ix.  9 ;  the  similar  turn  in 
ii.  13,  15  to  xi.  11 ;  the  same  manner  in  viii.  14  and  xiv.  5. 
The  Chaldaisms  Kjy  for  Pl^X  ix.  8,  TMXC]  for  Hp*^  xiv.  10. 

Such  are  the  coincidences  or  similarities  of  the  two  parts  of 
Zechariah  pointed  out  by  Havernick.  We  may  remark  gener- 
ally, in  relation  to  them,  that  the  second  part  bears  as  little 
resemblance  in  characteristics  to  the  first  as  to  any  other  pro- 
phet. We  miffht  shew  that  it  has  more  likenesses  to  Joel  or 
Amos  than  to  the  first  part.  The  argument  is  weak  and  worth- 
less. 

The  two  words  *T3V  *^^  ^^^  occur  together  in  Ex.  xxxii.  27 
and  Ezek.  xxxv.  7.  Their  sense  is  different  in  vii.  14  and 
ix.  8.  *^^^^0  ^  differently  used  in  xiii.  2  and  iii.  4.  In  the 
former  place  it  is  appUed  to  the  putting  away  of  idols  and  false 
prophets ;  in  the  latter,  to  the  remission  of  sin,  metaphorically. 
Other  writers  use  the  verb  in  the  same  manner.     In  ix.  8  M^y 

^  Bpedelle  Einleitiiiig,  p.  328.  *  See  Ortenbeig,  p.  26,  et  aeqq. 
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should  be  nil^D;  comp.  Is.  xxix.  3,  7 ;  Ps.  xxxiy.  8 ;  cxxv.  2 ; 
Ezek.  xiii.  6.     In  xiv.  10  nipjt*^  should  be  pointed  HpK*!. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  there  is  a  palpable  difference 
between  the  two  divisions  in  matter,  form,  style,  and  diction. 
This  diversity  cannot  be  explained  away,  or  accounted  for  on 
any  other  principle  than  one  excluding  single  authorship. 
Diversity  of  subject,  scope,  age,  may  explain  some  peculiarities 
of  manner  and  style,  but  will  not  solve  every  phenomenon.  The 
defenders  of  the  authenticity,  of  whom  the  ablest  are  Hengsten- 
berg  and  Havemick,  have  not  succeeded  in  overthrowing  all  the 
objections  of  opponents,  though  they  have  strained  every  nerve 
for  that  purpose.  A  perceptible  difference  between  the  two 
parts  will  remain,  after  every  reasonable  deduction  has  been 
made. 

IV.  Authorship  op  ix.-xrv. — ^The  portion  may  be  divided 
into  two,  viz.,  ix.-xi.  and  xii.-xiv. 

The  former  is  subdivided  into  ix.,  x.,  xi.,  xiii.  7-9  ;  the  latter 
into  xii.  1-xiii.  6,  and  xiv.  ix.  and  x.  cannot  be  divided  between 
two  writers,  though  Bleek^  ventures  to  put  the  composition  of 
the  latter  later  than  that  of  the  former.  Internal  evidence 
shews  that  both  kingdoms,  Judah  and  Israel,  still  existed. 
Thus  we  read  in  ix.  10  :  "  And  I  will  cut  off  the  chariot  from 
Ephraim,  and  the  horse  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  battle-bow 
shall  be  cut  off;  and  he  shall  speak  peace  unto  the  heathen: 
and  his  dominion  shall  be  from  sea  even  to  sea,  and  from  the 
river  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth."  Compare  also  ix.  13.  At 
first  sight  the  words  in  x.  6,  9, 10,  might  seem  to  imply  that  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  had  been  dissolved,  because  they  speak  of 
''  bringing  the  Israelites  again  and  placing  them,"  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  though  they  had  suffered,  and  many  had  been  carried 
away  captive,  Shalmaneser  had  not  yet  destroyed  the  kingdom. 
Gil^id  and  Lebanon  had  suffered,  not  the  whole  territory.  The 
Assyrians  had  taken  possession  of  the  east  and  north  of  Israel, 
whose  inhabitants  had  been  taken  away.  This  was  in  the  time 
of  Ahaz  of  Judah,  who  ^mrchased  the  help  of  the  Assyrians 
arainst  the  confederate  Syrians  and  Israelites,  and  in  the  reign 
of  Pekah  of  Israel.  The  Assyrian  king  Tiglath-Pileser  had  put 
an  end  to  the  Damascene-Syrian  power.  The  enemies  of  the 
covenant-people  mentioned  by  name  are  Damascus,  Hamath, 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  Philistines,  Assyria,  Egypt.  This  agrees 
with  the  time  of  Isaiah  generally,  when  Assyria  and  Egypt 
were  independent  and  powerful  states,  as  is  implied  in  x.  11 ; 
when  Hamath  still  stood  as  it  did  till  the  Assyrians  subdued  it 
under  Hezekiah;  and  Oaza  had  a  king  (ix.  5).    Javan  (the 

^  Einleitaiig,  p.  567. 
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lonians)  is  also  addressed  as  a  power  wliich  had  kept  and  un- 
justly  detained  in  captiyity  Jewish  exiles.  We  learn  from  Joel 
iv.  6,  7,  that  the  Phenicians  had  sold  Jewish  captives  to  the 
Greeks  as  slaves  ,  on  which  account  the  prophet  threatens  them 
with  punishment.  Thus  the  time  of  ix.,  x.,  was  either  that  of 
Joel  or  later.  Pekah  was  king  of  Israel.  Bleek  is  right  in. 
thinking  that  ix.  was  written  somewhat  earlier  than  x.,  because 
in  the  former  Damascus  was  still  untouched  bj  the  curse  (ix.  1)  ; 
whereas  the  latter  looks  upon  the  kingdom  of  which  it  was  the 
capital  as  destroved  b^  the  Assyrians.  Hence  ix.  may  be  dated 
in  the  reign  of  Uzziah  or  Jotham;  but  x.  in  that  of  Ahaz. 
Both  are  entirely  unsuited  to  the  Persian  period,  where  Heng- 
stenberg  and  his  disciples  put  them. 

Chap.  xi.  1-17.  Several  critics,  Eosenmiiller,  Fliigge,  De 
Wette,  Knobel,  and  Bleek,  make  xi.  1-3  an  oracle  by  itself; 
while  Hofmann^  connects  it  with  the  preceding  chapter.  It 
belongs,  however,  to  what  follows,  and  is  introductory  to  it. 
The  fall  of  the  principal  men  and  the  desolation  of  the  land  of 
Israel  is  depicted  in  the  verses.  The  trees  lament  the  ruin ; 
shepherds  and  Uons  mourn  because  their  fair  land  is  laid  waste. 
The  lan^age  is  metaphorical;  not  literal  as  Bleek  supposes. 
At  the  tmie  of  its  utterance  the  northern  kingdom  was  nearly 
threatened  by  the  Assyrians.  Indeed  the  northern  and  eastern 
parts  had  been  alreaay  swept  by  the  foe,  and  many  of  their 
inhabitants  taken  captive.  The  prophet  sees  destruction  im- 
pending over  the  whole  kingdom,  andsno  means  of  salvation. 

We  have  already  observed  that  xi.  14  implies  the  existence  of 
both  Judah  and  Israel.  The  eighth  verse  refers  to  the  fact  of 
three  bad  shepherds  or  rulers  being  cut  off  in  a  month,  alluding 
most  probably  to  Zachaiiah  son  of  Jeroboam  II.,  his  murderer 
Shallum  who  reigned  but  a  month,  and  a  third  unknown  usurper 
whose  downfall  speedily  took  place,  but  whom  the  history  in 
2  Kings  XV.  10-13  passes  over.  The  times  described  were  full 
of  anarchy  and  violence,  such  as  we  know  to  have  existed  after 
the  death  of  Jeroboam  II.  when  Pekah  was  king  of  Israel 
Bad  princes  reigned  over  the. land,  as  xi.  5  shews.  The  date 
may  be  about  720  b.c.*  The  three  chapters  ix.-xL  belong  to  the 
same  period.  The  writer  of  them  belonged  to  Judah,  as  his 
mode  of  thought  and  his  Messianic  hopes  and  images,  so  like 
those  of  Isaiah,  evince.  The  expressions  in  ix.  7,  "  he  shall  be 
as  a  governor  in  Judah,  and  Ekron  as  a  Jebusite"  agree  with 
this  view.  But  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  northern 
kingdom  rather  than  his  own,  because  it  was  then  in  a  critical 
state.    Hostile  though  it  was  to  Judah,  the  prophet  looked  upon 

1  Weiii8g:a]ig  imd  Erfulluig,  Theil  i.,  p»  816.  *  Ortenbecg,  pp.  6S-77. 
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it  with  tender  solicitude,  and  feared  for  its  fate.  The  rulers 
were  evil  men^  and  the  flock,  a  flock  of  slaughter,  as  he  calls  it. 
Thus  the  three  chapters  describe  a  state  of  things  in  Israel 
which  was  fast  tending  to  total  destruction.  The  prophet,  as 
Jehovah's  vicegerent,  takes  two  symbolical  staves  /avaur  and 
unUf/,  representing  the  two  divine  quaUties  which  alone  formed 
the  constituents  of  right  sovereignty  and  could  therefore  restore 
a  sunken  kingdom.  But  the  effort  to  purify  and  reform  rulers 
and  people  was  in  vain.  One  staff  dler  the  other  must  be 
broken.  When  the  first  was  cut  asunder,  it  was  intimated  that 
the  divine  favour  was  forfeited  and  a  way  into  the  holy  land 
opened  to  heathen  enemies ;  when  the  second  was  broken,  that 
the  two  kingdoms  were  effectually  severed,  and  the  covenant 
between  them  and  Jehovah  dissolved. 

Chaps.  xii.-xiv.  appear  to  belong  to  a  different  time  and 
author.  Instead  of  the  northern  kingdom  being  the  subject,  all 
is  concentrated  on  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  We  might  therefore 
infer  that  the  northern  kingdom  had  been  destroyed.  Internal 
evidence  shews  that  such  was  the  case.  All  the  people  round 
about  compass  and  besiege  Jerusalem  but  will  be  destroyed  by 
Jehovah.  It  is  true  that  Israel  occurs  in  the  inscription  xii.  1, 
but  it  can  only  mean  all  that  remained  of  the  chosen  race,  or  the 
kingdom  of  Judah. 

In  xiL  11  the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  valley  of 
Megiddon  is  spoken  of.  Hence  the  death  of  Josiah  was  past. 
In  xiv.  5  the  terror  caused  by  the  earthquake  in  the  days  of 
Uzziah  is  referred  to  in  such  a  way  as  to  shew  that  the  death  of 
that  king  was  long  past.  But  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  not 
yet  extinct.  This  appears  from  xiii.  7  where  Jehovah's  shepherd 
means  a  king  reigning  over  the  people.  In  xii.  10,  xiii.  1  *'  the 
house  of  David  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem"  imply  the 
same  thing.  How  long  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the 
present  prophet  wrote,  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty. 
He  does  not  mention  the  Chaldeans  as  a  threatening  foe,  but 
represents  the  metropolis  in  imminent  danger,  the  neighbouring 
peoples  being  ready  to  compass  her  round  about.  Yet  the 
prophet  is  confident  of  deliverance.  He  had  not  the  same  views 
of  the  future  as  Jeremiah,  of  whom  he  was  probably  an  earlier 
contemporary.  Perhaps  he  belonged  to  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim ; 
not  later  else  his  hopes  would  not  have  been  so  bright.  Four 
particulars  are  clear,  viz.,  that  the  kingdom  of  Israel  had  been 
destroyed  some  time  previously ;  that  Judah  and  Jerusalem  still 
existed ;  that  Josiah  was  dead ;  and  that  ffathering  danger  from 
various  peoples  menaced  the  city  with  aestruction.  ^ut  the 
prophet  nas  a  cheering  message  to  deliver ;  Jehov£ih  will  save 
his  people  and  city.    The  time  of  Jehoiakiioi  agrees  well  with 
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xiii.  2-6,  wWcli  depicts  a  state  of  things  like  that  known  firom 
Jeremiah's  book.  Idolatry,  soothsayers,  false  prophets,  had  to 
be  reproved  and  resisted,  which  Jeremiah  courageously  did.  The 
prophecy  may  be  dated  about  600  B.C.* 

The  manner  of  writing  in  xii.-xiv.  is  plainer  and  more  difiuse 
than  in  ix.-xi.  It  is  softer  and  more  equable.  We  cannot  with 
Eichhom  and  Rosenmiiller  attribute  all  ix.-xiv.  to  one  author, 
even  though  a  considerable  interval  of  time  be  assumed  between 
ix.-xi.  and  xii.-xiv.  At  xii.  1  there  is  a  new  inscription  and  the 
three  chapters  refer  to  Judah  alone.  The  acute  Hitzig  onoe 
adduced  a  number  of  particulars  favourable  to  identity  of  author- 
ship ;  but  afterwards  abandoned  them.  A  close  examination  of 
both  divisions  reveals  different  times  and  a  different  condition  of 
Judea.  Bunsen  conjectures  that  the  author  of  xii.-xiv.  was 
TJrijah,  the  son  of  Shemaiah,  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxvi.  20.* 

We  separate  xiii.  7-9  from  its  present  place  and  annex  it  to 
the  eleventh  chapter.'  The  reasons  for  this  are  apparent. 
Hitzig  has  failed  to  see  its  connection  with  the  preceding  con- 
text ;  and  Bleek,  who  holds  by  its  present  position,  has  not 
shewn  its  propriety  in  the  context.  The  last  three  verses  of  the 
eleventh  chapter  describe  a  foolish,  careless,  oppressive  and  idol- 
shepherd,  terminating  with  a  woe  to  him  because  a  sword  is  at 
his  right  side,  with  which  he  murders  the  sheep  instead  of 
tending  them  with  the  shepherd's  staff.  Immediately  aft«r,  the 
divine  voice  exclaims,  "  Awake,  O  sword,  against  the  man,  my 
fellow,"  etc.  (xiii.  7).  Thus  the  connection  is  natural  and 
obvious.  Bleek  regards  the  killing  of  the  wicked  shepherd  with 
the  divine  sword  as  a  part  of  the  chastening  and  purifying  pro- 
cess through  which  Jehovah  should  bring  His  people  before 
visiting  their  enemies  with  destruction.* 

To  accoimt  for  the  putting  together  of  the  last  part  of 
Zechariah,  or  rather  of  chaps,  ix.-xi.  with  chaps,  i.-viii.  Ber- 
tholdt^  conjectured  that  the  writer  of  ix.-xi.  was  the  Zechariah 
mentioned  by  Isaiah  (viii.  2)  who  was  the  son  of  Jeberechiah 
and  lived  under  Ahaz,  741  b.c.  Berechiah,  who  is  called  the 
father  of  Zechariah  the  prophet  (i.  1,  7),  is  the  same  name  with 
Jeberechiah.  As  therefore  the  names  of  both  were  alike,  and 
the  names  of  their  fathers  too,  a  later  person  uncritically  put 
the  two  prophecies  together  and  gave  the  whole  one  title.  But 
'  there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  circumstance  that  the  post-exile 
Zechariah  is  called  the  son  of  Iddo  in  Ezra  y.  1  and  vi.  14.  In 
Zech.  i.  1  Iddo  seems  to  have  been  his  grandfather.  Perhaps  he 
was  the  son,  not  the  grandson  of  Iddo.  and  was  so  designated  in 

^  Ortenbei^,  pp.  78-87.  '  Gott  inder  Geschiclite,  vol.  i.,  p.  451. 

*  See  EwaM's  Die  Ptopheten,  rol.  i.,  p.  308. 

«  Einleitung,  p.  662.  *  Einleitang,  iv.,  1722, 1723. 
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the  original  title  (Zech.  i.  1).  San  of  Bereehiah  was  taken  from 
the  title  of  prophecies  belonging  to  the  Zeehariah  of  Ahaz's 
time  and  added  by  the  collector  to  the  true  inscription  of  the 
post-exile  Zechariah's  prophecies.  This  removes  the  historical 
difficulty  that  in  Ezra  Zeehariah  is  called  mn  of  Iddo  ;  while  in 
Zechariah's  own  book  he  is  the  grandson  of  Iddo.  Ewald^ 
objects  to  this  conjecture  of  Bertholdt's,  approved  as  it  is  by 
Gesenius,  Knobel,  Bunsen  and  others.  He  thinks  that  the 
Zeehariah  of  Ahaz's  time  was  not  a  prophet,  because  Isaiah 
wanted  for  witnesses  persons  who  were  not  prophets.  How  is 
this  ascertained  ?  Was  not  Zeehariah  one  of  the  duciplea  of 
Jehovah  (Is.  viii.  16)  P  Did  the  fact  of  his  being  a  prophet 
disqualify  him  from  being  a  faithful  witness  P     Surely  not. 

V.  Description  of  Messiah  and  his  time. — ^The  prophets 
announce  to  Zion  a  king  righteous  and  victorious,  but  lowly 
and  riding  on  an  ass.  They  declare  that  out  of  Ephraim  and 
Judah,  then  at  war,  Jehovah  would  destroy  chariot,  horse,  and 
bow :  while  the  king  spoken  of  would  teach  peace  to  the  peoples, 
and  reign  as  far  as  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Under  him,  all  cap- 
tive or  oppressed  sons  of  Israel  should  return  home  (ix.,  x.). 
All  nations  are  represented  (xii.,  xiii.),  as  compassing  Jerusalem 
round  about  for  battle,  and  then  defeated  by  the  princes  of  Judah. 
The  weakest  one  in  Israel  becomes  a  hero  like  David,  and  the 
house  of  David  goes  forth  as  an  angel  before  them,  all  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  gracious  compassion,  bitterly  lamenting  the  man 
of  God  whom  they  had  put  to  death  in  their  former  blindness. 
Idols,  false  prophets,  and  uncleanness  disappear  from  the  land. 
Two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  perish,  but  the  third  is  purified  as 
silver  aad  gold.  In  the  fourteenth  chapter,  the  writer  returns 
to  the  warlike  gathering  of  the  nations  against  Jerusalem. 
When  the  city  is  already  taken  and  half  the  population  carried 
away  captive,  God  appears  with  his  angels  on  the  mount  of 
Olives  which  divides  asunder,  and  separating  from  north  to 
south  makes  a  great  valley  whither  many  inhabitants  flee  for 
refrige.  On  that  day  there  is  to  be  no  sunshine  alternating 
with  cold  and  ice,  but  a  day  such  as  God  alone  knows — ^not  day 
and  not  night,  yet  clear  towards  evening.  Living  water  issues 
from  Jerusalem,  half  into  the  eastern,  hsdf  into  the  western  sea, 
and  never  dries  up.  Jehovah'  is  then  king  over  all  the  earth ; 
and  the  whole  land  of  Judea  becomes  a  plain,  the  city  rising  up 
out  of  it,  increasing,  and  dwelling  secure.  The  hostile  peoples 
who  had  come  up  against  it  fall  by  each  others'  hands,  leaving 
rich  booty.  The  remnant;  of  the  nations  visit  the  city  on  a 
yearly  pilgrimage  to  worship  the  Lord  of  hosts;  but  those 
remaining  at  home  are  visited  with  drought  and  pestilence. 

^  Jahrbuch  x.,  ^.  192, 193. 
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It  is  plain  £ram  the  preceding  sketcli  that  the  MeaBdanic 
element  prevails  in  the  second  part.  The  writers  leaye  the 
historical  present  to  soar  into  the  ideal  fdtnre.  They  describe 
little  else  than  the  Messianic  aoe  in  theocratic  images  and  dic- 
tion. Their  language  has  no  historical  fulfilment  in  the  Jewish 
dispensation,  ifor  was  it  meant  to  refer  to  the  time  of  the  gos- 
pel. It  takes  its  rise  in  the  dispensation  to  which  they  belonged, 
and  floats  away  into  distant  but  imaginary  scenes.  It  must  not 
be  supposed,  therefore,  that  a  state  of  titangs  which  was  to  be 
literally  fulfilled  either  under  the  Jewish  or  Christian  eco^ 
nomy,  is  predicted.  The  prophets  do  notput  ideas  descriptive  of 
Christian  times  in  a  theocratic  dress.  They  give  a  picture  of, 
the  Messianic  Jewish  future  drawn  from  imagination.  Hence 
it  has  a  misty  indistinctness  corresponding  to  me  vague  images 
floating  in  their  mind.  The  chapters  do  not  allude  to  past 
events  connected  with  Judea  and  Jerusalem ;  neither  were  tiiey 
designed  to  depict  literal  events  yet  to  happen  in  the  history  of 
the  holy  land.  They  do  not  paint  what  is  whoUy  past  or  whoUy 
friture;  neither  do  they  set  forth  what  is  partly  the  one  and 
partly  the  other.  The  sense  intended  by  the  writers  is  made  up 
both  of  the  literal  and  figurative.  These  elements  are  not  easily 
separated  by  the  expositor.  Why  P  Because  the  prophets  them- 
selves had  no  distinct  perception  of  them.  They  did  not  keep 
them  apart  in  their  own  minds.  The  lineaments  are  drawn  with 
conscious  vagueness.  Hence  it  is  useless  to  attempt  fixing  the 
limits  of  what  the  prophets  wrote  without  any  view  of  such 
analysis.  What  proceeded  from  the  authors  consciously  in  that 
form,  should  be  left  in  its  obscure  generality. 

We  have  put  toffether,  for  the  sake  of  orevity,  in  one  Mes- 
sianic description  chapters  ix.-xiv.  But  the  two  authors  are 
separable  and  separate  in  their  conceptions  of  the  golden  age. 
The  circle  of  their  jdeas  respecting  it  is  distinct.  The  one 
writer  speaks  of  an  individual  Messiah,  who  brings  peace  to  the 
peoples  and  rules  firom  sea  to  sea,  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  (ix.  9,  etc.) ;  the  other  speaks  of  Jehovah  who  is  kins 
over  all  the  earth.  The  one  speaks  of  a  return  of  the  dispersed 
ones  among  the  covenant-people  (ix.  12,  x.  10) ;  the  other  has 
no  regard  to  those  carried  away  from  their  own  land  (xiv.  2). 
In  the  one  author,  a  part  of  the  people  are  cut  off  while  the 
other  part  are  purified  (xiii.  8,  9) ;  in  the  other  writer,  one  por- 
tion  goes  into  captivity  and  the  oilier  is  not  cut  off  from  the  city 
(xiv.  2).  In  the  one,  the  enemies  of  the  theocracy  are  combated 
by  the  chosen  people  (ix.  13) ;  but  in  the  other  they  are  anni- 
hilated by  Jehovah  Himself  without  the  instrumentality  of  His 
people  (xiTv  3).  In  the  one,  tiie  Lord;  is  seen  ovefr  diem  (ix.  14)  ; 
m  tne  other,  He  comes,  down  on  the  mount  of  Olives  and  fights 
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amoi^  His  people  against  tbe  heathea.  In  the  one,  the  horse  is 
out  on  from  Jerusalem  (ix.  10) ;  but  in  the  other,  the  horse  is 
adorned  with  bells  bearing  the  inscription  of  holiness  to  the  Lord 
(xiy.  20).  Thus  each  of  the  two  prophetic  authors  has  his  own 
circle  of  ideas.^ 

Towards  the  close  of  the  exile,  the  hopes  of  the  pious'were 
highly  raised  when  they  heard  of  Cyrus.  As  their  deliverance 
approached,  their  expectations  increased  in  proportion.  A  glo* 
riotts  future  spread  itself  out  before  their  imagination  in  tneir 
£Githerland  awaiting  their  return.  How  grieYously  they  were 
disappointed  we  can  well  -suppose.  But  a  fresh  impulse  was 
given  to  their  patriotio  aspirations  when  a  descendant  of  David 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  colony^  in  the  person  of  ZerubbabeL 
Xms  fact  gave  a  colouring  to  the  prophecies  of  Haggai  and 
Zechanah.  The  former  believed  that  a  wonderful  revolution 
was  at  hand — ^that  which  was  to  usher  in  the  Messianic  age  (ii. 
6,  7,  21-23).  Zechariah  expects  a  judgment  of  the  nations,  as 
ia  shewn  by  the  destruction  of  the  lour  horns,  and  by  the  four 
chariots.  After  this  judicial  and  punitive  process  every  kind  of 
Uessing  is  to  be  imparted  to  Israel  (viii.  20-23).  But  before  it 
should  happen,  Jehovah  would  bring  forth  his  servant  the  branchy 
who  should  grow  up,  build  the  temple,  rec^ve  glory,  ascend  his 
thrc»i6,  and  would  stand  before  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth 
along  with  the  hi^h  priest  Joshua  (iiL  8,  iv.  9,  vL  12,  13). 
The  meaning  of  Branch  is  illustrated  by  the  question.  Who 
despises  the  day  of  small  beginnings  (iv.  10)  P  It  is  probable 
that  Zechariah  thought  of  Zerublmbel  as  the  Messiah  about 
to  inaugurate  the  glorious  period  of  prophetic  anticipations. 
He  applies  the  epitnet  the  JBranch  to  him — a  Messianic  epi- 
thet taken  fipom  n>rmer  propheto;  and  uses  such  language  as 
harmonises  with  the  belief  of  his  being  the  promii^  one: 
''And  speak  unto  him,  saying.  Thus  speaketh  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  sayinff,  Behold  the  man  whose  name  is  The  Branch; 
Mid  he  shaU  gix)w  up  out  of  his  place,  and  he  shall  build  the 
temple  of  the  Lord;  even  he  shall  build  the  temple  of  the 
Lord;  and  he  shall  bear  the  glory,  and  shall  sit  and  rule 
won  hiis  throne ;  and  he  shall  be  a  priest  upon  his  throne :  and 
the  counsel  of  peace  shall  be  between  them  both"  (vi.  12,  13). 
But  the  full-blown  hopes  thus  fixed  upon  Zerubbabel  were  unful- 
filled. Se  died,  and  a  descendant  of  David  did  not  succeed  to 
his  office.  Hence  Malachi,  in  delineating  the  future,  does  not 
even  venture  to  mention  one  of  David's  descendants. 

VI,  Mode  of  wmtino,  style,  and  diction. — The  visions, 
symbols,  and  discourses  of  the  first  part  are  usually  in  prose. 

^  Sot  Oitnboigv  pu  SSl 
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A  foreign  air  and  colouring  belong  to  them  wliicli  may  be 
explained  by  the  effect  of  Babylonian  cultivation  and  manners 
on  the  exiles.  The  prophet  grew  up,  thought,  and  acted  amid 
the  general  influences  which  Babylon  had  upon  his  countrymen. 
The  visions  he  employs  are  artificially  disposed,  and  definite 
in  their  outlines.  Much  obscurity  attaches  to  them.  The  lan- 
guage IB  figurative,  and  not  plain.  Had  the  prophet  possessed 
a  higher  power  of  inspiration,  their  meaning  would  not  have 
been  so  dark  and  enigmatical.  Jerome  rightly  states  that  Zech- 
ariah  is  the  most  obscure  among  the  twelve  minor  prophets. 
"  We  pass,"  says  he,  "  from  the  obscure  to  the  more  obscure, 
and  enter  with  Moses  into  the  cloud  and  darkness.  Deep  calls 
to  deep  in  the  voice  of  Ood's  cataracts ;  and  the  spirit  proceeds 
on  wheels,  returning  to  his  circles,"  etc.^  ^milar  sentiments 
uttered  by  Jewish  Babbis  may  be  seen  in  Carpzov.^  Such  com- 
plaints about  the  darkness  of  his  prophecies  are  well  founded. 
The  diction  cannot  be  called  pure  or  classical,  though  Blayney 
says :  ^*  Upon  the  whole  we  shall  find  the  diction  remarkably 
pure,  the  construction  natural  and  perspicuous,  and  the  style 
mdiciously  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject."^  The 
language  Chaldaises.  One  might  expect  this  both  from  his 
time  and  locality.  Yet  it  is  purer  than  that  of  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel.  Expressions  betraying  a  late  period  of  the  language 
are  DlfipNt  (vii.  14),  a  Syriasm  for  D^Ppfe?  (vii.  14).  The  par- 
ticle n^  is  used  in  the  beginning  of  incompleted  sentences,  as 
in  vii.  7,  viii.  17 ;  which  occurs  in  Hag.  ii.  5 ;  hard  construc- 
tions are  exemj)lified  by  ^Tl^^  *1tiN  ^f^€r  glory,  i.e.,  to  attain  to 
glory,  ii.  12 ;  ^it  '^^^  ii.  4,  etc.  liVe  may  also  adduce  as  pecu- 
liarities of  later  diction  ^iTl^JJ^  (iv.  1),  see  Hag.  i.  14,  Ezra  i.  1 ; 
the  use  of  *T^yt  (i.  15),  for,  comp.  Is.  btv.  16 ;  and  whither  (vi. 

10),  comp.  1  Kings  xii.  2 ;  TST)'^  the  open  country  (ii.  8),  comp. 
Ezek.  xxxviiL  11,  Esther  ix.  19. 

VII.  Dependence  on  earlier  prophets. — ^Zechariah  mani- 
fests acquaintance  with  earlier  writers  and  prophets.  Thus  he 
presents  reminiscences  of  Is.  ii.  3,  etc.,  and  Mic.  iv.  2,  in  viii. 
20-23.  In  iii.  8  and  vi.  12  he  takes  the  appellation  branch  from 
Jer.  xxiii.  5,  xxxiii.  15.  In  L  4-6,  various  passages  seem  to 
have  floated  before  his  mind — Is.  xxxL  6,  Jer.  iii.  12,  xviii.  11 ; 
Ezek.  xviii.  30,  Hosea  xiv.  1,  Lam.  i.  18,  ii.  17.  In  vii.  7  there 
is  an  express  allusion  to  former  prophets,  Jeremiah  and  Micah. 
Compare  also  vi.  13  with  Ps.  ex.  4.     Hengstenberg  gives  a 

*  Prolog,  ad  Commentar.,  Lib.  ii. 

*  Introauctio  ad  Libros  Propheticoa,  p.  433,  fourth  edition. 

>  Translation  of  Zechaxiah,  preliminary  diaoourBe,  p.  xt.,  ed.  1797. 
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nmuber  of  others;^  and  £eil  repeats  many  of  them,  but  all 
are  insecure  except  those  mentioned. 

Vni.  Passages. — Chap.  xii.  10  :  "  And  I  will  pour  upon  the 
house  of  David,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the 
spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplications :  and  they  shall  look  upon 
me  whom  they  have  pierced,  and  they  shall  mourn  for  him,  as 
one  moumeth  for  his  only  son,*  and  shall  be  in  bitterness  for 
him,  as  one  that  is  in  bi^mess  for  his  firstborn."  This  is  a 
difficult  passage,  because  Jehovah  is  the  speaker.  How  could 
they  pierce  Jehovah  f  To  this  Hitzig  replies  by  identifying  the 
sender  with  the  sent^  Jehovah  with  the  unknown  prophet  whe 
had  been  murdered.'    Surely  this  construction  is  harsh.     Many 

MSS.  and  some  old  editions  read  V7^  to  him,^  which  agrees  with 
the  quotation  in  John  xix.  37 ;  and  some  critics,  as  Bandolph 
and  iTewcome,  suppose  the  Evangelist  to  have  reeid  so  in  the 

Hebrew.  Yet  V /N  looks  like  a  correction  of  ^7fc<,  to  clear  away 
the  difficulty.  The  LXX.,  Vulgate,  Targum,  and  Syriac  have 
the  present  Hebrew  reading.  Still  the  first  person  is  unsuitable 
to  the  context^  and  yields  no  sense.     The  third  person  follows 

^  y)}  ^^|)p1;  fi'^d  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  piercing  Jehovah,  and 
mourning  over  Him  with  bitter  lamentation  as  though  He  were 

dead.  We  suppose  then  that  V/N.was  the  original  reading. 
Bleek,  with  less  probability,  poiats  "^y^.  A  historical  fact  lies 
at  the  basis  of  the  description.  The  prophet  alludes  to  some 
well-known  martyr  who  had  fallen  in  the  service  of  God.  Bim* 
sen  conjectures  that  Urijah  the  son  of  Shemaiah  is  meant,  whom 
Jehoialum  murdered.  In  the  New  Testament  quotation,  the 
martyr  is  viewed  as  a  type  of  the  higher  martyr  Christ.  Thus 
the  passage  is  not  taken  as  a  prediction,  but  as  typical. 

If  these  observations  be  just,  they  shew  the  incorrectness  of 
many  ideas  that  have  been  put  into  the  words  of  the  prophet. 
As  soon  as  it  is  assumed  that  he  had  the  Messiah  in  view,  the 
latter  is  identified  in  nature  with  Jehovah.  He  is  made  truly 
divine,  contrary  to  the  entire  tenour  of  the  Old  Testament. 
How  grievously  the  passage  has  been  misunderstood^  may  be 
seen  in  the  expositions  of  Pye  Smith  and  Henderson.  ^Tew- 
come  rightly  adopts  the  only  reading  that  yields  a  good  sense ; 

)vt$;  t^  reject  it,  wishing  to  get  out  of  the  received  text  a 
proof  of  the  equality  o/  natures  in  Jehovah  and  Messiah.  The 
ancient  Jews  would  have  been  horrified  at  such  a  notion;  and 
their  descendants  retain  the  same  aversion  to  it 


1  Beitrage,  i.,  p.  367.  '  Die  zwSlf  kleinen  Prophekn,  ti.  8.  ^.,  -p.  150. 

*  See  DaYidwn'i  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Xeetament  lerued,  pp.  13f  1S6. 
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Chap.  xi.  12,  13.  '^  And  I  said  unto  them.  If  ye  think  good, 
give  me  my  price  ;  and  if  not  forbear.  So  they  weighed  for  my 
price  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Cast 
it  unto  the  potter :  a  goodly  price  that  I  was  prized  at  of  them. 
And  I  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  cast  them  to  the 
potter  in  the  house  of  the  Lord."  These  words  are  a  part  of  the 
symbolical  description  in  which  the  prophet  clothes  his  experi- 
ence of  the  rulers  whom  he  was  sent  to  instruct.  The  breaking 
of  the  first  staff  expresses  his  disappointment  with  them  because 
they  had  not  repented,  and  amended  their  ways.  He  therefore 
declares  himself  ready  to  abandon  the  duties  mvolved  in  being 
their  shepherd ;  and  asks  for  his  wages  as  if  his  work  were  done ; 
not  caring,  however,  whether  they  gave  it  or  not.  So  they 
weighed  out  in  mockery,  as  his  price,  thirty  pieces  of  silver — a 
paltry  sum  intended  to  shew  their  contempt  for  his  services. 
Yet  he  took  the  sum,  and  cast  it  into  the  treasury  in  the 
Lord's  house.  The  disposition  evinced  in  this  transaction  causes 
him  to  break  the  second  staff,  unitt/  or  peace.  The  scene  is  an 
imaginary  one,  depicting  the  faithful  prophet's  sad  experience 
for  many  years.  The  people  were  incorrigible,  especially  their 
rulers,  who  wanted  those  divine  virtues  wmch  make  true  sove- 
reigns— ^fidelity,  mildness,  and  self-sacrifice. 

The  passa^  is  cited  in  Matt,  xxvii.  9,  10 :  "  Then  was  ful- 
filled that  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremy  the  prophet,  saying. 
And  they  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  price  of  him  that 
was  valued,  whom  they  of  the  children  of  Israel  did  value ;  and 
gave  them  for  the  potter's  field,  as  the  Lord  appointed  me.'' 
The  Evangelist  makes  very  free  alterations  in  the  original,  and 
takes  it  in  a  typical  sense  as  applicable  to  the  case  of  Judas 
betraying  his  Master.  The  primary  and  historical  sense  is  dif- 
ferent, referring  to  the  prophet  himself  parting  with  the  pitiful 
hire  which  his  countrymen  gave  him,  and  throwing  it  into  the 
temple-treasury  as  God's  property.  We  have  alreadv  referred 
to  the  name  cleremiah  instead  of  Zechariah.     The  Hebrew  is 

^*ri"7ljj  into  the  treasury y  not  *1Jf1*I]C7N  to  the  potter^  which  is 
foreign  to  the  context,  whatever  Hengstenberg,  Hofmann,  and 
Lange  m^  say  in  its  favour.  But  the  Evangelist  follows  the 
LXX.  Tne  verb  eKa^ov  is  the  first  person  in  the  Greek  version 
and  the  Hebrew,  but  the  third  in  Matthew.  The  words  r^v 
ri/jiffv  rod  ren/Mrffievov  ov  irifXTja'avTO  wiro  vl&v  ^la-parjK  agree 
more  with  the  Hebrew  than  the  LXX,,  yet  not  exactly  with 
either,  for  instead  of  ^1?^(T  lE^N  there  is  ov  irifMrjo-avTo ;  and  for 

Chap.  xiii.  7.  "  Awake,  O  sword,  against  my  shepherd,  and 
against  the  man  that  is  my  fellow,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts: 
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smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered :  and  I  will 
turn  mine  hand  upon  the  little  onea"  Here  the  divine  anger 
is  invoked  against  the  bad  shepherd  or  ruler  who  had  neglected 
the  flock  and  torn  them  in  pieces.  The  prophet  may  refer 
to  Pekahy  whose  rei^n  was  most  disastrous  to  the  people  of 
IsraeL  When  the  shepherd  had  been  smitten  and  the  sheep 
scattered,  Jehovah  would  then  turn  his  hand  toward  the  poor, 
weak,  afflicted  ones,  and  have  compassion  upon  them. 

The  passage  is  quoted  in  Matt.  xxvi.  31,  Mark  xiv.  27,  where 
it  is  employ^  in  a  typical  sense  of  the  death  of  Christ  and  the 
dispersion  of  his  apostles.  The  historical  and  original  sense  is 
different.  In  arguing  against  the  plain  fact  that  passages  of 
this  nature  are  used  by  way  of  accommodation.  Dr.  John  Lee  sup- 
poses he  can  settle  the  question  by  saying,  *'  Christ  himself  is  a 
competent  expositor,"  funded  on  the  phrase  for  it  is  written} 
But  the  author  is  mistaken  in  his  haste.  The  point  is.  Does 
Christ  assert  that  the  application  of  Zechariah's  passage  in  Matt, 
xxvi.  31  was  its  original  sense?  He  does  not.  The  phrase ./br 
it  is  written  offers  no  warrant  that  he  does.  Hence  the  logic  of  this 
very  confident  writer  is  baseless.  He  reasons  here,  as  he  does 
in  the  greater  part  of  his  book,  on  arbitrary  assumptions.  The 
citation  is  made  &eely,  and  agrees  neither  with  the  LXX.  nor 
the  Hebrew.  The  imperative  mood  in  Hebrew,  smite^  is  changed 
into  the  future  because  it  is  Jehovah  who  gives  the  command. 
Owen  and  Randolph  suppose,  without  any  good  reason,  that  the 
Hebrew  was  IIM  at  first,  instead  of  1T\ . 

It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine,  as  Pye  Smith  does,^  that  ''my 
shepherd"  displays  him  whom  God  had  appointed  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  His  people.  He  asserts  that  the  phrase  ^]|1^2py  ^^H 
is  meant  to  imply  equality  of  rank  and  identity  of  nature  with 
Jehovah.  This  arises  &om  the  mistaken  exegesis  which  makes 
the  prophet  consciously  predict  the  Messiah.  The  Hebrew  does 
not  mean,  the  man  qf  his  union  or  the  man  closely  united  to  him, 
as  if  the  association  were  that  of  the  divine  and  human  natures 
in  the  person  of  Christ.  Henderson  errs  in  believing  so.*  The 
idea  is  that  of  one  associated  in  office.  The  ruler  meant  was 
entrusted  under  Jehovah  with  the  kingly  office.  In  that  respect 
alone  he  was  allied  or  related  to  Him,  but  in  none  other.  No 
Jewish  writer  conceived  of  the  Messiah  having  identity  of  nature 
with  Jehovah.  Their  monotheism  was  averse  to  the  idea.  Even 
supposing  that  the  passage  was  intended  to  set  forth  the  Mes- 
siah, the  expression  ''my  fellow''  could  not  mean  equality  qf 
nature, 

>  The  Inspiratioii  of  Holy  Soriptore,  p.  313,  ed.  New  York. 

*  Scripture  Teetimony,  toL  i.,  p.  292,  et  seqq.       >  Minor  Fropheta,  pp.  434,  435. 
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I.  Atjthor. — '*y^'7^  Hebrew ;  MaXaxla^;  LXX. ;  McUacAtas 
Yulgate.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  Malachi  be  a  proper 
name  or  an  appellative.  The  Septuagint  translates,  in  the 
inscription,  iv  X^ipi  ayyiKov  airrov  (i.  1).  Origen  thought  that 
he  was  an  angel  in  human  form  sent  from  God.  The  person 
intended  by  the  s3rmbolical  appellation  is  identified  with  Ezra 
by  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  Zech.  i.  1,  and  by  Calmet ;  with 
an  unknown  prophet  by  Hengstenberg;^  and  with  Mordecai  by 
the  Talmud.  Jerome  himself  seems  to  have  agreed  with  the 
Jews  of  his  day  who  identified  him  with  Ezra.^    Hengstenberg 

relies  much  on  the  word  itself,  reckoning  it  equivalent  to  ^^tt^O 
mt/  messenger  (iii.  1).  This  derivation  is  incorrect.  The  suffix 
of  the  first  person  is  adverse.  Hence  the  LXX.  render  it  by 
the  third  person,  orfyiKov  ainov,^    The  word  is  abridged  from 

n^^7d  ctngel  or  messenger  of  Jehovah^  just  as  ^Il((  (2  Kings 
xviii.  2)  is  equivalent  to  ri^!l($  (2  Chron.  xxix.  1).  Hengsten- 
berg objects  that  the  cases  are  not  parallel,  because  the  ^  in 
^^  is  not  abridged  from  Jehovah,  but  the  name  of  God  is 

entirely  omitted.*  But  in  ^JJ^^O  *^^  name  of  God  is  simply 
omitted.  Though  the  name  is  significant,  like  those  of  other 
prophets,  it  is  not  proved  by  that  to  be  merely  official  or  sym- 
bolical. 

Various  apocryphal  accoimts  respecting  him  are  found  in 
Rabbinical  and  patristic  writers.  According  to  some  of  them 
he  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Sopha  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Zebulun ;  and  to  have  died  young,  after  having  assiBted  as  a 
member  of  the  great  synagogue  in  re-establishing  order  in  his 
native  country,  etc.* 

^  ChriBtoloffie,  yol.  iii.,  p.  872.  '  Prsfiit.  ad  Malach. 

*  Gaspari,  Micha,  p.  30.  *  Ghiistology  trttidated,  toI.  It.  p.  169. 

*  Paeud-Epiphaiiiiui  De  prophett.,  cap.  22. 
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II.  Contents. — ^The  book  coijsists  of  a  connected  discourse 
which  resolves  itself  into  three  secticmSi  viz.  chap*  i.  2-ii.  9 ;  ii. 
10-16 ;:  ii  17.iiL  24. 

To  shew  how  nnfoiuxded  was  the  complaint  of  the  people  that 
Jehovah  did  not  love  them,  the  prophet  compares  Israel  and 
Edom^^the  former  a  cultivated  land,  the  latter  waste  and  deso- 
late, a  perpetual  monument  of  the  divine  displeasure.  He  re- 
proves them  sharply,  especiallv  the  priests,,  who  did  not  scruple 
to  offer  lame  and  sick  animals  in  sacrifice  to  Jehovah ;  admo- 
nishes the  Levites  to  attend  to  their  proper  duties ;  and  threatens 
the  priests  that  if  they  did  not  discharge  their  functions  Jehovah 
would  dissolve  His  covenant  with  them^  and  make  them  con- 
temptible before  all  the  people  (i.  2-ii.9). 

Malachi  next  censures  intermarriages  of  Israelites  with  women 
of  another  countrv,  and  also  divorces  which  had  become  frequent 
to  fsu^ilitate  such  illegal  alliances  (ii.  10-16). 

The  prophet  reproves  those  who  pretended  that  piety  was  of 
no  avaU ;  that  Jehovah  did  not  appear  as  a  righteous  judge ; 
and  that  it  was  therefore  of  no  use  to  seek  to  please  Him.  To 
such  he  announces  that  the  Lord  would  send  His  messenger  to 
prepare  the  wav  before  Him,  and  would  suddenly  enter  into  His 
temple,  purifymg  the  people,  especially  the  sons  of  Levi,  and 
visiting  all  cksses  of  sinners  with  punishment..  After  this  pro- 
cess, the  Lord  would  be  again,  well-pleased  with  the  offering  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  as  in  the  days  of  old.  He  censures  them 
again  for  withholding  tithes  and  so  robbing  God;  for  which 
reason  the  land  was  cursed  with  barrenness.  But  if  they  would 
faithfully  bring  them  in  &ture,  the  land  should  be  blessed 
with  superabundance.  Those  who  alleged  that  it  was  vain  to 
serve  God  and  keep  Hia  commandments  are  again  reproved. 
That  the  case  would  be  very  different  should  be  shewn  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord,  when  the  wicked  and  righteous  should  be  sepa- 
rated, the  former  destroyed^  the  latter  spared  and  rewarded. 
Before  this  great  day,  Jehovah  would  send  Elijah  the  prophet 
to  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  hearts 
of  the  children  to  their  fathers,  lest  He  should  come  and  smite 
the  earth  with  a  curse  (ii.  17-iii.  24). 

De  Wette,  Maurer,  Hengstenberg,.  and  Bleek  make  six  sub- 
divisions or  discourses,  viz.,  i.  2-5 ;  i.  6-ii.  9 ;  ii.  10-16 ;  ii.  17- 
iiL  6 ;  iiL  7-12 ;  iii.  13-24. 

lU.  Date. — ^The  temple  was  rebuilt  and  its  worship  restored 
(i.  10,  iiL  1).  For  this  reason  and  because  he  is  not  named 
with  Hageai  and  Zechariah  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  it  is  ^shtly 
supposed  that  Malachi  lived  after  Haggai  and  Zechariah.  That 
be  was  contemporary  with  Nehemiah  is  inferred  from  the  con- 
tents of  his  book,  which  present  the  same  state  of  things  as 
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existed  in  tKe  days  of  Nehemiah.  His  description  nearly  a^^rees 
with  that  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Nehemiah.  Marriages 
with  heathen  wives  are  censured,  and  also  the  withholding  of 
tithes  (comp.  ii.  10-16  with  Neh.*  xiii.  23,  etc. ;  iii.  7-12  with 
Neh.  xiii.  10,  etc. ;  i.  ii.  8  with  Neh.  xiii.  16,  etc.).  Hence  it 
is  concluded  that  he  prophesied  during  Kehemiah's  second 
sojourn  in  Jerusalem,  after  the  thirty  second  year  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus ;  contributing  the  weight  of  his  exhortations  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Jewish  polity  and  the  accompanying  reforms, 
i.e.  about  420  b.c,  according  to  Kennicott  and  Hales.  But 
these  are  insecure  grounds  to  rest  upon.  In  i.  8  it  is  said, 
"  offer  it  now  unto  thy  governor ;  will  he  be  pleased  with  thee 
or  accept  thy  person  P  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,"  referring  to  the 
unsound  ammals  presented  in  sacrifice  to  God,  which  even  the 
governor  would  not  accept.  The  language  applies  to  a  Persian 
satrap  not  to  Nehemiah,  for  the  latter  says  :  "  The  former 
governors  that  had  been  before  me  were  chargeable  unto  the 
people,  and  had  taken  of  them  bread  and  wine,  beside  forty 
shekels  of  silver;  yea,  even  their  servants  bare  rule  over  the 
people ;  but  so  did  not  /,  because  of  the  fear  of  God"  (v.  14). 
Nehemiah  was  not  chargeable  to  the  people  for  the  expenses  of 
his  table,  as  the  governor  in  Malachi's  time  was.  Thus  it 
appears  that  Malachi  did  not  prophesy  under  Nehemiah  but  be- 
fore the  latter  became  governor  of  Judea,  i.e.,  under  a  Persian.^ 
Naegelsbach  indulges  m  the  needless  conjecture  that  the  go- 
vernor or  nri|)  was  the  one  that  was  in  office  during  Nehemiah's 
absence  from  Judea,  between  the  times  of  his  first  and  second 
administration.*  There  is  no  necessity  however  for  keeping  so 
near  to  the  person  of  Nehemiah  and  his  time.  The  state  of 
things  in  Judea  and  Jerusalem  was  much  the  same.  The 
same  practices  prevailed  both  among  priests  and  people.  Ne- 
hemiah soon  after  Malachi  found  his  countrymen  in  the  same 
situation  as  the  prophet  had  described.  They  had  not  imme- 
diately amended  then-  ways.  The  reproofe  and  exhortations  of 
the  prophet  had  fallen  upon  minds  habituated  to  illegal  prac- 
tices. We  date  the  book  therefore  about  460-450  B.C.  If,  as  is 
most  probable,  Nehemiah  made  a  collection  of  the  prophetic 
books  Malachi  must  have  preceded  him. 

IV.  Form,  manner,  style,  and  diction. — It  is  not  easy  to 
discover  the  relation  which  the  prophecy  bears  in  its  present 
form  to  the  oral  teaching  of  Malachi,  if  indeed  he  spoke  to  his 
countrymen  as  a  prophet.  *  Havemick  supposes  that  the  book 
presents  the  substance  of  oral  discourses,  whose  original  character 
does  not  entirely  disappear  even  in  the  mould  imparted  to  them. 

1  Bleek's  Einleitimg,  pp.  566,  567.      >  In  Herzog's  Encyklopaedie,  art  Maleachi. 
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If  BO,  it  contains  a  general  summary  of  the  prophet's  ministry. 
The  most  important  particulars  of  his  preaching  are  concentrated 
in  it.^  This  is  not  very  different  from  Eichhorn's  opinion,  that 
it  exhibits  the  outlines  of  discourses  addressed  to  the  people.' 
One  thing  is  certain,  viz.,  that  the  book  does  not  contain  definite 
discourses  which  were  delivered  to  the  people  in  their  present 
form.  It  appears  to  us  more  probable  tnat  the  prophet  did  not 
address  his  countrymen  in  the  manner  of  the  old  prophets,  but 
that  he  was  a  ivrUer.  The  artificial  treatment  of  the  subject 
shews  the  character  of  a  book  rather  than  of  a  popular  address. 
Traces  of  living  discourse  do  not  appear  in  the  work.  Malachi 
was  a  writer  instead  of  a  speaker.  The  contents  present  an 
approach  to  the  conversational  or  dialogue  method — ^a  very 
different  feature  from  the  dramatic  descriptions  of  the  older 
prophets.  Lofty  inspiration  and  fulLiess  of  tnought  are  wanting. 
The  language  is  prosaic,  and  manifests  the  decaying  spirit  of 
prophecy.  Some  say  that  the  prophet  consulted  the  practical 
wants  of  his  time,  which  is  correct ;  but  that  does  not  accoimt 
for  the  characteristics  of  manner  and  diction.  An  effort  to 
instruct  the  people  is  prominent  in  the  somewhat  artificial 
arrangement  of  sentences,  evincing  a  deficient  mastery  of  the 
materials.  Besides,  traces  of  careiul  study  of  the  ancient  pro- 
phets appear.  Two  forms  of  prophetic  writing  exist  unit^ily, 
viz.,  the  old  prophetic  and  new  dislogistio — ^the  spoken  and  the 
written,  the  free  outbursting  of  a  fuU  heart,  and  the  colder 
method  of  culture.  Ewald  correctly  remarks^  that  the  dialogistic 
manner  has  an  uniformity,  presenting  a  short  sentence  and  then 
the  sceptical  questions  of  the  people  which  are  fully  refrited. 
Thus  the  influence  of  an  incipient  scholastic  representation 
encroaches  upon  prophetic  discourse,  and  marks  the  departure  of 
the  prophetic  spirit.  Considering  the  late  period,  the  diction  is 
beautifm  and  smooth  though  it  wants  freshness  and  fullness.  It 
is  not,  however,  without  lue  or  power,  and  is  much  superior  to 
that  of  Haffgai  or  Zechariah.  ^ere  are  many  participles  where 
older  prophets  would  have  had  a  finite  verb,  as  in  i.  7,  12,  14. 
The  parallelism  is  weak.  The  priest  is  called  the  messenger  of 
God  only  in  Malachi  and  Ecclesiastes  (Mai.  ii.  7,  Eccles.  v.  5). 

V.  Canonical  authority. — ^The  canonical  authority  of  the 
book  is  established  by  various  allusions  in  the  New  Testament, 
as  Matt.  xi.  10,  xvii.  11;  Mark  i.  2,  ix.  11,  12;  Luke  i.  17; 
Bom.  ix.  13. 

VI.  Chap.  m.  1. — "  Behold,  I  wfll  send  my  messenger,  and  he 
shall  prepare  the  way  before  me :  and  the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek, 
shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple,  even  the  messenger  of  the 

1  Einleit  II.  2,  p.  430.  >  Einldtimg,  toI.  iy.,  p.  46i. 

*  Die  Ftopbeten  a,  b.  w.  ii.,  p.  ^42, 
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eoTenant,  wHom  ye  delight  in :  behold,  he  shall  come,  gaoth  Hie 
Lord  of  hosts/'  The  meaning  of  this  verse  is  often  misisppTe- 
hended.  The  messenger  of  the  covenant,  Jehovah's  tnessengery  has 
been  identified  with  the  Messiah  and  with  the  Lord  (fn^H)-  -A. 
careful  examination  of  the  words,  compared  with  other  parts 
of  Malachi,  proves  this  to  be  incorrect.  The  prophet  does 
not  refer  to  a  visible  head  of  the  new  theocratic  kingdom 
or  Messianic  age.  It  is  true  that  the  desire  of  the  people 
referred  to  (D^VSO  0)?^)  iiioans  their  longing  for  the  person  of 
Messiah;  but  the  messenger  of  the  covenant  whom  Jehovah 
would  send  to  them  is  not  necessarily  the  very  one  whom  they 
desired.  He  precedes  the  great  day  of  the  Lord ;  whereas  the 
prophets  represent  Messiah  as  coming  immediately  after  that 
;  udicial  time.  It  is  plain  that  Elijan  the  prophet  (iii.  24)  is 
;he  same  as  the  messenger  of  the  covenant.  The  verse  before 
us  asserts  that  Jehovah  would  send  His  messenger  to  prepare 
His  way — ^the  messenger  of  the  covenant  they  wished;  and  imme- 
diately after  the  Lord  Himself  should  suddenly  enter  His  temple, 
"  He  shall  come."  "  But  who  may  abide  the  day  of  His  coming," 
etc.  The  coming  refers  to  Jehovah  Himself,  not  to  His  messenger 
who  is  sent  as  Maurer  wrongly  explains  it.^  When  Pye  Smith 
says  truly  that  the  term  P^N^  "  is  appropriated  to  signify  the 

Supreme  God  as  the  Ruler  of  His  visible  church  and  the  Pos- 
sessor of  Universal  dominion,"*  he  says  virtually  but  uncon- 
sciously that  it  does  not  belong  to  Messiah  but  to.  the  Father, 
since  the  Jews  never  believed  in  the  proper  deify  of  the  Mes- 
siah. Jehovah  comes  to  punish,  puniy,  and  refine  (comp.  iii. 
17).  By  connecting  the  clauses  of  the  verse  with  one  another 
alternately,  the  whole  becomes  apparent : — 

Behold,  I  will  send  my  messenger)  and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me ; 
Even  the  messenger  or  the  covenant  whom  ye  delight  in ; 
And  the  Lord  whom  ye  seek  shall  suddenly  come  to  His  temple ; 
Behold,  He  shall  come,  saiih  the  Lord  of  hosts.' 

Malachi's  views  shew  the  influence  of  the  Magian  religion.  It 
is  said  that  before  the  great  judgment  a  messenger,  Elias,  should 
appear  to  preach  peace  and  repentance.  In  Magianism  the  mes- 
senger is  called  Sostosh.  It  was  natural  for  a  Jew  to  identify 
the  messenger  with  Elijah  the  zealous  reformer,  who  haa 
ascended  to  heaven.  His  mission,  however,  is  to  the  Jews  only. 
In  this  respect  the  mission  of  Jehovah's  servant  in  the  Deutero- 
Isaiah  is  superior,  because  he  is  to  teach  the  heathen.    The 

^  Gommentarins  Grammaticus  Oriticus  in  Yetus  Testamentum,  yol.  ii.,  p.  731. 

*  Scripture  Testimony,  toI.  ii.,  p.  295. 

*  See  Hitzig  Die  zwolf  Kleinen  Fropheten,  p.  322, 
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angel  of  the  covenant  does  not  perform  the  judicial  process,  but 
Jehovah  Himself. 

In  Matt.  xi.  14  our  Saviour  corrects  the  erroneous  notion  of 
the  Jews,  who  expected  the  veritable  Elijah  as  the  Messiah's 
forerunner,  telling  the  people  that  John  the  Baptist  corresponded 
to  and  fulfilled  what  was  expected  of  Elijah.  Me  was  the  true 
forerunner^ 


APOCRYPHA. 


TTndek  the  name  apocryphal  are  comprehended  several  writings 
in  addition  to  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, which  are  historical,  poetical,  and  didactic  in  their  nature, 
occupying  a  position  inferior  to  that  of  the  Sacred  Writings. 
The  church  of  Rome  calls  those  connected  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Deutero-eanonical ;  but  Protestants  call  them  spurious,  and 
believe  that  they  possess  insufficient  authority,  internal  or  ex- 
ternal, to  procure  their  admission  into  the  sacred  canon.  By 
the  decree  of  the  fourth  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  April 
8th,  1546,  the  books  of  Tobit,  Judith,  the  additions  to  the  book 
of  Esther,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Baruch  the  prophet,  with 
the  Epistie  of  Jeremiah,  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  Su- 
sanna, Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  the  first  and  second  books  of 
Maccabees,  were  placed  among  the  divinely-inspired  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Since  that  time,  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics have  waged  long  controversies  over  them ;  the  former  endea- 
vouring to  shew  their  want  of  proper  testimonials  and  authority, 
the  latter  to  uphold  their  credit.  But  like  most  disputes  con- 
nected with  the  Bible,  those  of  the  combatants  in  this  field  of 
sacred  literature  have  been  profitless.  Excess  of  zeal  has  pro- 
duced extreme  opinions  on  both  sides.  We  agree  fully  neither 
with  the  Protestant  nor  Bomish  view  of  the  books  in  question. 
Many  Protestant  positions  still  advanced  in  books  are  untenable 
in  the  unqualified  sense  intended.     Thus  it  is  said — 

1.  That  the  apocryphal  books  ''  possess  no  internal  authority 
to  procure  their  admission  into  the  sacred  canon :"  a  meaning- 
less statement,  because  the  phrase  ''no  internal  authority" 
is  ambiguous.  The  proposition  is  partly  illustrated  in  three 
particulars:  (a)  Not  one  of  them  is  extant  in  pure  ancient 
Biblical  Hebrew ;  (b)  they  were  all  written  subsequentiy  to  the 
cessation  of  the  prophetic  spirit ;  (c)  not  one  of  the  writers  or 
authors  of  them,  in  direct  t^rms,  advances  any  claim  to  inspira- 
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tion.  These  circumstances  are  of  little  weight.  That  none  of 
them  is  extant  in  pure  ancient  Biblical  Hebrew,  arises  from  the 
date  at  which  the  earliest  appeared,  and  from  the  accidents  of 
time.  The  fact  of  not  beinff  extant  is  trifling ;  and  several  were 
written  in  good  Hebrew  for  their  day.  Neither  Ecclesiastes, 
nor  Esther,  nor  Chronicles,  is  written  in  pure  ancient  Biblical 
Hebrew.  They  were  composed  subsequently  to  the  cessation 
of  the  prophetic  spirit  with  Malachi ;  nor  does  the  writer  of 
any  advance  a  claim  to  inspiration.  Thus  the  argument 
proves  too  much. 

2.  A  second  proposition  advanced  respecting  the  apocryphal 
books  is,  that  they  contain  many  things  which  are  either  fabu- 
lous, or  contradictory  to  the  canonical  Scriptures  in  facts,  doc- 
trines, and  moral  practice,  and  also  contradictory  to  authentic 
profane  history. 

This  proposition  is  partly  neutralised  by  the  fact  that  the  canon- 
ical Scriptures  contain  some  things  which  are  fabulous,  myth- 
ical, legendary,  exaggerated ;  others  contradictory  to  profane  his- 
tory ;  and  others  inconsistent  with  parts  of  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures themselves.  Proofs  of  what  is  here  alleged  may  be  found  m 
the  preceding  pages  of  the  present  work.  The  particulars  under 
this  head,  embracing  (a)  fabulous  statements;  (b)  statements 
which  are  contradictory  to  the  history  related  in  the  canonical 
books,  and  to  other  statements  contained  in  the  apocryphal 
books ;  (c)  contradictory  doctrines ;  (d)  immoral  practices  com- 
mended, such  as  assassination  ;  (e)  passages  so  inconsistent  with 
the  relations  of  all  other  profane  historians  that  they  cannot  be 
admitted  without  much  greater  evidence  than  belongs  to  these 
books,  have  all  their  analogies  in  th^  canonical  Scriptures, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent. 

3.  Another  proposition  advanced  is,  that  the  apocryphal 
books  possess  no  external  evidence  to  procure  their  admission 
into  the  sacred  canon. 

This  is  a  vague,  and  partly  imintelligible,  statement.  If  it 
be  meant  that  they  were  not  received  by  tibe  ancient  Jewish 
church  into  the  sacred  canon,  the  assertion  is  true.  But  when 
the  inference  is  drawn  that  there/ore  they  were  not  sanctioned 
either  by  Jesus  Christ  or  his  divinely-inspired  apostles,  we 
hesitate  to  assent  till  an  explanation  be  furnished  of  the  word 
sanctioned.  Christ  and  His  apostles  never  formally  quoted  a 
passage  from  any  of  the  apocryphal  books.  But  it  does  not 
follow  thence  that  they  threw  a  slur  upon  them.  They  did  not 
sanction,  it  may  be  affirmed,  all  the  books  of  the  Jewish  canon- 
ical Scriptures  in  the  sense  of  stamping  on  each  and  all  together 
the  seal  of  infallible  authority.  It  is  untrue,  however,  that  the 
apostles  did  not  sanction  the  apocryphal  books.    Some  of  the 
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New  Testament  writers  90  far  sanctioned  as  to  &^ew  that  thej 
read  and  used  tliem.  This  is  seen  in  their  writings^  which  con- 
tain reminiscences  of  passages  in  the  Apocrypha.  The  influence 
of  such  books:  as  Sirach,  Wisdom,  and  the  Maccabees  is  unmis- 
takeable  in  the  Epistle  of  James  and  that  to  the  Hebrews,  as  in 
others  besides.  The  modes  of  thought  peculiar  to  the  New 
Testament  authors  must  have  been  affected  by  the  Apocrypha.^ 
*'  Neither  the  Apostle  Paul,  nor  any  of  his  brethren,  nor  their 
divine  Master,  ever  quoted  a  single  sentence  from  any  one  of 
the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament/'  writes  Words- 
worth in  depreciation  of  the  Apocrypha-*  How  easy  to  say  in 
reply,  "  Neitner  the  Apostle  P«uil,  nor  any  of  his  brethren,  nor 
their  divine  Master,  ever  quoted  a  single  sentence  from  any  one 
of  the  books  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  and  Canticles."  The  force  of 
express  quotation  may  find  an  equivalent  counterpoise  in  the 
nature  and  extent  of  influences  from  the  Apocrypha  upon  the 
New  Testament  writers,  as  we  believe  it  does.  We  admit  that 
no  Jewish  writers  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Christ  have  cited 
the  apocryphal  books  as  forming  part  of  their  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  that  they  were  not  all  admitted  into  the  canon  in  any 
catalogue  of  the  sacred  books,  recognized  by  an  early  general 
council ;  and  that  the  fathers  often  regarded  them  as  uncanon* 
ical.  But  these  vague  and  general  assertions  give  an  imperfect 
view  of  the  case.  In  Origen's  list  of  the  twenty-two  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  which  is 
unquestionably  apocryphal,  is  given  as  if  it  formed  part  of  the 
Hebrew  canon.  In  the  lists  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  of  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  Athanasius,  and  the  Synopsis  Sacrm  Scriptufce,  the 
Epistle  of  Jeremiah  and  the  book  of  Baruch  accompany  the 
canonical  books.  In  one  list  of  Epiphanius'^B  he  enumerates  the 
Epistles  of  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  along  with  the  book  of  Jeremiah 
and  the  Lamentations.  Elsewhere,  however,  he  speaks  diffe- 
rently. There  is  little  doubt  that  Baruch  and  the  Epistle  of 
Jeremy  met  with  a  very  general  rec^tion  in  the  Greek  church 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  were  looked  upon  as  canonical.  The 
Apostolic  Canons  give  the  three  books  of  Maccabees  also.  In 
the  Latin  church  HUary  of  Poitiers  mentions  the  epistle  along 
with  Jeremiah  and  the  Lamentations,  in  his  list  of  the  canonical 
books.     Bufinus  does  the  same. 

As  to  synods,  we  should  recollect  that  three  African  ones 
formally  sanctioned  the  apocryphal  books  along  with  the  canon- 
ical, putting  all  in  the  same  rank.  That  held  at  Hippo  Regius 
in  Numidia,  a.d.  393,  in  its  thirty-sixth  canon  specifies  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Jesus  Sirach,  Tobit,  Judith,  and  two  books 

1  See  Bleek  in  the  Siudien  nnd  Eritiken  for  1863)  Heft  2,  p.  337,  et  seqq. 
'  On  the  Inspiration  of  H0I7  Scripture,  p.  79,  second  edition. 
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of  MaocabeeB  among  the  canonical  ones.  The  third  Oartha- 
ginian  synod,  a.d.  397,  repeats  and  confirms  the  same  list.  In 
the  fifth  Carthaginian  synod,  a.d.  419,  the  resolutions  of  the 
two  preceding  ones  were  repeated.  Now  Angustine  was  present 
at  the  three,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  their  decisions.  A 
paragraph  in  his  work  on  Christian  doctrine,  written  shortly 
after  the  two  former,  informs  us  that  in  establishing  the  canon 
the  books  adopted  by  the  greatest  number  of  churches  and  the 
most  distinguished  were  preferred  and  put  alon^  with  such  as 
were  universally  admitted.  Accordingly  he  justmes  the  recep- 
tion of  Jesus  Surach  and  Wisdom  among  the  prophetical  books ; 
just  as  he  does  the  bodbs  of  Maccabees,  when  writing  against 
Gaudentius. 

It  is  usual  for  ultra-Protestants  to  depreciate  the  third  Council 
of  Carthage  by  calling  it  a  provincial  synod  of  forty-four  African 
bishops,  and  so  lessemng  its  authority.  This  is  unfair.  Autho- 
rity in  such  a  matter  does  not  depend  on  the  number  of  names, 
but  on  other  considerations.  Although  it  has  been  asserted  that 
Augustine  did  not  receive  the  apocrvphal  books  as  divinely 
inspired  but  that  he  agreed  substantially  with  the  judgment  of 
Jerome  and  Bufinus,  the  assertion  is  undoubtedly  incorrect. 
He  regarded  the  apocryphal  writings  in  his  list  as  eqtial  to  and 
equally  inepired  with  the  rest,  even  though  he  knew  that  several 
of  them  formed  no  part  of  the  Jewish  canon.  He  placed  the 
opinion  of  the  Catholic  churches  on  a  par  with  Jewish  tradition 
in  determining  the  rank  which  sacred  books  should  hold,  pro- 
vided those  churches  were  numerous  and  important. 

It  should  also  be  noted,  that  the  principal  fathers  of  the 
church,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  use  the  apocrjrphal  works  in  the 
same  way  as  they  do  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  canon.  They  appeal 
to  them  in  similar  terms.  Thus  Bel  and  Susanna  are  used  by 
Irenseus  and  Cyprian ;  Baruch  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  by 
Irenseus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  Cyprian  ; 
Sirach  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Tertullian;  Tobit  and 
Judith  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Cyprian ;  Maccabees  and 
third  Ezra  by  Cyprian.  We  might  adduce  numerous  passages 
where  apocryphsd  works  are  quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
with  the  introductory  expressions  Scripture,  dimne  Scripture. 
In  like  manner  Origen  quotes  Sirach  and  Wisdom  as  Oeio^ 
Xiyo^.  Indeed,  many  of  the  fathers  used  the  apocryphal  books 
as  they  did  the  canonical  ones,  called  them  by  similar  distin- 
ffuished  epithets,  and  employed  them  in  proof  of  doctrines. 
Though  they  sometimes  give  lists  in  which  the  Jewish  canon 
only  appears,  their  practice  shews  that  they  freely  adopted  the 
books  contained  in  tne  Septuagint. 

The  mistake  committed  by  most  Protestant  writers  on  the 
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subject  of  the  Apocrypha  arises  from  erroneous  conceptions  of 
the  canon  and  its  contents,  as  well  as  from  an  incorrect  idea  of 
inspiration.  With  the  view  of  making  a  wide  line  of  separation 
between  the  canonical  and  apocryphal  books  they  aver  that  the 
one  class  is  divine,  the  other  human  ;  the  one  inspired^  the  other  noi; 
the  one  auiharitative,  the  other  possemng  no  authority  whatever. 
Such  epithets  sound  bravely.  Inspiration  cannot  be  properly 
predicated  of  writing.  By  a  common  figure  inspired  is  applied 
to  writing  in  2  Tim.  iii.  16 ;  correctly  and  properly  it  refers  to 
the  mind  of  man.  The  Holy  Spirit  breathes  into  the  mind, 
which  gives  expression  to  certain  ideas.  Yet  all  minds  so 
influenced  do  not  entertain  the  same  conceptions.  They  are 
affected  in  a  mode  accordant  with,  and  partly  conservative  of, 
previous  idiosyncracies,  tastes,  habits,  notions.  Inspiration  admits 
of  degrees ;  it  is  therefore  neither  synonymous  with  infallibiiityy 
nor  does  it  include  it.  The  men  that  wrote  the  canonical  books 
were  inspired  in  very  different  degrees.  Hence  their  works 
may  be  classified  according  to  their  internal  value.  One  is 
superior  in  excellence  to  another.  The  writers  of  the  apocry- 
phal books  were  also  inspired.  The  majority  of  them,  however, 
did  not  possess  an  inspiration  of  the  same  extent  and  purity  with 
that  of  the  writers  of  the  canonical  books.  They  were  inspired  in 
a  lower  degree.  Yet.some'exceptions  to  this  exist;  for  the  books 
of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus  evidence  a  higher  inspiration  on 
the  part  of  their  authors  than  do  Esther  and  Ecclesiastes  on  the 
part  of  theirs.  As  to  the  canonical  being  divine  and  the  apocry- 
phal hum€in,  both  are  divine  and  human  at  the  same  time,  with 
this  distinction,  that  the  divine  element  in  the  canonical  exceeds 
the  same  element  in  the  apocrjrphal. 

The  Reformed  church  of  the  continent  advocates  a  strict 
separation  of  the  two  classes  of  books,  maintaining  that  the 
apocrjrphal  should  be  excluded  from  our  Bibles;  but  the 
Lutheran  church  claims  a  place  for  the  apocryphal  in  the  Bible, 
after  the  canonical.  On  the  Purist  side,  as  it  has  been  called, 
which  is  wholly  adverse  to  the  apocryphal  books,  appeared 
some  time  ago  the  treatises  of  Scnroeder,  Ebrard,  the  prize 
essays  of  Keerl  and  Eluge,  with  the  subsequent  treatise  of  the 
former  against  Stier  and  Hengstenberg.  On  the  Lutheran  side 
appeared  Stier,  Nitzsch,  Bleek,  and  Hengstenberg.  The  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  adopted  for  about  forty  years  the 
practice  of  circulating  the  canonicial  books  only.  A  clamorous 
influence  from  Scotland  led  to  this  unfortunate  procedure.  The 
church  of  England  agrees  with  the  Lutheran.  She  "  doth  read 
them  for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners,  but  yet 
doth  not  apply  them  to  establish  any  doctrine."  In  this  respect 
she  observes  a  wise  moderation  conducive  to  a  right  view  of  the 
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subject.  ShefollowB  antiquity;  for  Eufinus  and  Jerome  advance 
the  same  opinion.  The  apocryphal  writings  ought  to  be  read 
in  churches,  but  should  not  be  used  for  preying  articles  of  faith. 
We  agree  in  the  main  with  her  and  the  Lutheran  church,  not 
with  the  Reformed.  The  apocrjrphal  books  are  of  inferior 
Talue  to  the  canonical.  But  they  may  be  profitably  read,  not- 
withstanding;  some  more  profitably  than  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
Esther,  and  Ohronicles.  Tl^e  Romanist  view  of  the  Apocrypha 
has  been  ably  adyocated  by  Welte,  Herbst,  Scholz,  and  Malou. 
Those  who  blame  the  Catholic  church  for  blending  the  apocry- 
phal books  in  her  Bible  indiscriminately  with  the  other  books  of 
Scripture  should  recollect  that  Luther  was  the  first  who  sepa- 
rated the  former  from  their  places  among  the  latter  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  translation.  The  church  in  question  deserves  censure 
for  requiring  all  together  to  be  receiyed  as  sacred  and  canonical 
under  the  penalty  of  an  anathema. 

Perhaps  no  man  did  so  much  in  ancient  times  as  Jerome  to 
make  a  wide  distinction  between  canonical  and  apocryphal,  and 
BO  to  put  the  latter  in  an  inferior  place.  Hence  he  is  reckoned 
the  bulwark  of  orthodoxy  by  writers  who  maintain  the  Hebrew 
canon  as  absolutely  right,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  books.  Yet 
this  very  father  uses  the  apocryphal  books  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  canonical.  Thus  he  adduces  Sirach  iii.  33  between 
Matt.  y.  and  Luke  xvi.  The  words  sicut  Scriptum  est  occur 
with  a  quotation  from  the  canonical  Luke  (xii.  48)  and  one  from 
"Wisd.  yi.  7,  as  also  one  from  Sir.  yiii.  13.  With  the  expression 
dicente  Scriptura  8ancta  he  cites  Sir.  xi.  30.  This  book  of 
Sirach  he  puts  along  with  the  Proverbs ;  for  after  giving  a 
rassage  from  it  he  has,  %ed  et  in  alio  loco  legimus,  adducmg 
troy,  xxvii.  14. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  farther  details,  or  to  quote  the 
early  lists  and  passages  bearing  on  this  subject.  We  refer  to 
the  Introductions  of  Welte  and  Scholz  for  farther  informa- 
tion. By  a  careful  examination  of  the  portions  relating  to 
the  canon  and  Apocrypha  in  these  works,  it  will  be  seen  how 
much  one-sided  reasoning  has  been  indulged  in,  contrary  to  the 
testimony  of  antiquity  ;  and  how  the  canon  has  been  represented 
as  fkeed  in  the  first  four  centuries — absolutely  fixed — when  in 
fact  it  was  somewhat  unsettled  both  in  theory  and  practice. 

In  the  following  pages  we  shall  discuss  the  books,  called  the 
Apocrypha,  which  usually  accompany  large  and  complete  Bibles 
having  the  English  version  in  common  use,  with  a  few  others 
necessary  to  the  completeness  of  our  Introduction. 
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THE  FIKST  (third)  BOOK  OF  ESDEAS. 


1.  Title. — This  book  is  termed  the  First  of  Esdras  in  the 
LXX.,  Syriac,  and  Old  Latin.  As  such  it  is  placed  before  the 
canomcal  Ezra,  in  a  position  natural  and  appropriate,  because 
the  contents  belong  in  part  to  a  time  prior  to  that  of  the  latter 
book.  In  the  Vulgate  it  is  called  the  third  book  of  Esdras,  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  being  counted  the  first  and  scond.  Some  call  it 
the  second  book  of  Esdras,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  being  reckoned 
together  as  one  work.  In  editions  of  the  Vulgate  prior  to  that 
of  Sixtus  v.,  the  Latin  translation  of  it  stood  before  the  canoni- 
cal Ezra  and  Nehemiah ;  but  since  that  time  it  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  canonical  books  and  put  among  the  apocryphal 
ones  in  various  places.  The  Complutensian  Polyglott  wants  it 
altogether.  Luther  did  not  translate  it  because  it  added  nothing 
of  importance  to  the  contents  t)f  the  canonical  Scriptures. 

In  some  editions  of  the  LXX.  it  is  called  the  priest  (6  ciepev?), 
equivalent  to  Ezra.  So  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  has  it.  But 
the  usual  title  is  **EcrSpa<:  or  Ezra. 

II.  Contents. — 1.  Chap,  i.,  corresponding  to  2  Chron.  xxxv., 
icxxvi.,  giving  an  account  of  the  magnificent  passover  feast  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah's  reign,  and  continuing  the  history 
till  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

2.  Chap.  ii.  1-15,  corresponding  to  Ezra  i.,  relating  to  the 
return  of  the  people  by  Cyrus's  permission,  imder  the  conduct  of 
Sanabassar. 

3.  Chap.  ii.  16-30,  corresponding  to  Ezra  iv.  7-24,  describiug 
Artaxerxes'  prohibition  of  the  temple  building,  till  the  second 
year  of  Darius. 

4.  Chap.  iii.-v.  6  contains  a  peculiar  narrative  respecting 
three  young  men  who  kept  watcn  over  the  king,  striving  to 
excel  one  another  in  uttering  the  wisest  saying.  The  contest  is 
conducted  before  Darius,  with  all  his  nobles  and  princes ;  and 
the  victor  Zorobabel  gets  permission  from  the  kiug  for  the  Jews 
to  return  to  their  own  country  and  rebuild  their  city. 

6.  Chap.  V.  7-73l|  corresponding  to  Ezra  ii.  1-iv.  6,  giving  a 
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list  of  the  persons  who  returned  with  Zorobabel  and  others ;  the 
commencement  of  the  new  temple,  and  the  obstacles  thrown  in 
its  way  for  the  space  of  two  years,  till  the  reign  of  Dari.iis. 

6.  Chap,  vi.,  vii.,  corresponding  to  Ezra  t.,  vi.,  recording  how 
the  temple  was  built  under  Darius  by  Zorobabel,  and  how  it 
was  completed  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  with  the  cele- 
bration of  the  passover. 

7.  Chap,  viu.-ix.  36,  agreeing  with  Ezra  vii.-x.,  giving  an 
account  of  Ezra's  return  with  his  colony,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Artazerxes,  and  his  putting  away  strange  wives. 

8.  Chap.  ix.  37-65,  equivalent  to  Neh.  vii.  73-viii.  13,.  describ* 
ing  the  public  reading  of  the  law  by  Ezra.. 

III.  Comparison  with  the  canonical  writings  rklatino 
TO  TELE  SAME  PROCEEDINGS. — 1.  The  letters  given  in  Ezra  iv. 
7-24  are  here  placed  after  the  first  chapter:  which  position 
is  the  right  one  P  Everything  is  suitable  and  well  con- 
nected in  the  history  as  diven  in  Ezra  iv.  7-24,  compared 
with  the  preceding  and  following  contexts;  but  the  order  is 
disturbing  in  the  apocryphal  book.  Thus  in  first  Esdras  y. 
68-71,  Zorobabel  and  his  companions  refused  the  proffered 
assistance  of  the  Samaritans  in  building  the  temple  on  the 
ground  that  Cyrus  had  commanded  them  to  rebuild  it.  Why 
appeal  to  an  old  command  of  Cyrus  when  the  writer  had  related 
before  that  Darim  had  given  permission  anew  ?  The  seventy- 
first  verse  of  the  same  chapter  is  inappropriate  where  Gyrus  is 
mentioned  again  in  such  a  way  as  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
all  which  had  occurred  before  had  happened  under  his  reign ; 
whereas  the  apocryphal  book  itself  states  that  it  took  place  under 
Darius.  Josephus,  who  saw  this  difficulty,  attempted  to  remove 
it  in  a  singular  fashion.  He  represents  Zerubbabel  as  coming 
back  from  Jerusalem  to  Darius,  who  makes  him  his  body-guard. 
According  to  the  historian  the  Jews  said  to  the  Samaritans,  '*  ijt 
was  impossible  to  permit  them  to  be  their  partners,  whilst  they 
only  had  been  appointed  to  build  that  temple,  at  first, by  Cyrus, 
and  now  by  Darius"  etc.  Immediately  after,  the  complaint  to 
Darius  is,  not  that  the  building  was  begun  again,  but  that  it  was 
too  strong,  looking  more  like  a  citadel  than  a  temple.^  Had 
Josephus  compared  the  Hebrew  he  might  have  resolved  the 
difficulty  at  once.  But  he  followed  the  apocryphal  Esdras 
wholly. 

2.  The  peculiar  and  independent  section  iiL  1-v.  6  was  pro* 
bably  derived  from  tradition,  perhaps  by  the  compiler  himself 
who  wrote  it  down.  Chap.  v.  4-6  could  not  have  belonged 
originally  to  the  preceding  narrative,  since  no  authpri  after 

1  Antiqq.  zi.  4. 
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speaking  bo  innch  of  ZerubbabeFB  wiadom,  would  say  immedi- 
ately amr  that ''  Joacim,  son  of  Zorobabel,  spake  wise  sentences 
before  Darius,  king  o£  Persia,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign," 
etc.  Nor  could  the  writer  of  V.  7  have  placed  before  it  v.  4. 
In  like  manner  the  same  person  did  not  write  v.  5  and  t.  8. 
It  is  wrong  to  make  Zerubbabel  to  have  come  to  Judea  in 
the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystatpis  (v.  6),  and  not  under  Cyrus. 
Indeed,  in  our  book  itself  (vi.  17,  18)  Zerubbabel's  return  is  put 
into  the  first  year  of  Cyrus. 

3.  According  to  ix.  38,  etc.,  the  public  reading  of  the  law 
took  place  under  Ezra ;  wh^'eas  the  text  of  Nehemiah  (vii.  73, 
etc.)  makes  it  much  later,  under  Nehemiah.  Many  suppose  that 
the  account  in  Esdras  is  the  more  correct  one,  and  expunge  the 
words  tXV]  njtJhJ  in  Weh.  viii.  9.  It  is  against  this,  however, 
that  we  find  the  words  Neefiia^  xal  jirOapla^,  Nehemias  and 
Atharias  (v.  40),  which  may  be  compared  with  Ezra  ii  63; 
Neh.  vii.  65.  The  text  in  v.  40  seems  to  be  corrupt.  Instead 
of  it  we  should  read  Nee/jLia^  6  ^ArOofLa^,  The  compiler  looked 
upon  the  Nehemiah  who  is  called  tne  Tirshatha  (in  Neh.  vii. 
65,  etc.),  not  as  the  governor  of  that  name,  but  the  persoii  men- 
tioned in  Ezra  ii.  2.  For  this  reason  he  explains  the  epithet 
Tirshatha  in  Ezra  ii.  63  by  the  Greek  Nehemiah  the  Atharias 
(v.  40). 

4.  The  last  verise,  ix.  55,  breaks  off  abruptly  in  the  middle  of 
Neh.  viii.  13.  Hence  we  infer  that  the  narrative  was  longer  at 
first,  or  that  it  was  left  unfinished. 

5.  The  independent  section  iii.  1-v.  6  seems  to  have  led  the 
compiler  into  transpositions  and  alterations  of  the  history  which 
disfigure  it.  Beeing  from  it  that  Zerubbabel  had  come  to  Judea 
in  the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  he  naturally  took  Ezra 
ii.  1-iv.  5,  belonging  to  Zerubbabers  time,  from  its  proper  posi- 
tion, and  placed  it  after  the  independent  piece.  The  latter  he 
was  obliged  to  bring  after  iv.  7-24,  because  ver.  24  led  him  to 
'suppose  erroneously  that  Artaxerxes  reigned  before  Darius  Hys- 
taspis. 

6.  Zunz  supposes  that  the  seven  missing  chapters  (Neh.  i.-vii.) 
belonged  iat  first  to  the  present  book.^  I^erhaps  matter  corre- 
spondmg  to  Neh.  viii.  13-18  was  originally  added;  since  the  last 
eighteen  verses  are  taken  from  Neh.  vii.  /3-viii.  12. 

IV.  ORiGiNAii  LA17GXTAGB. — Trendelenburg,  Eichhotn,  and 
Fritzsche  think  that  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  a  translation 
made  in  Greek  from  the  Hebrew  in  the  Old  Testament  books. 
They  compare  it  with  the  originals  (Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah), and  find  it  very  free  in  character.     The  differences  are 

^  Die  GotteadieDBtlichen  Vbitiftge  der  Joden,  p.  29. 
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aoooanted  for  partly  by  the  liberties  the  translator  took  with  the 
Old  Testament  text,  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  text  was 
sometimes  different  from  what  it  is  now.  Sometimes  the  Hebrew 
is  abbreviated ;  sometimes  it  is  adapted  to  the  Qieek  idiom  by 
small  additions  or  omissions.  The  lanmafipe  is,  on  the  whole, 
good  Hellenistic  Ghreek,  possessing  considerable  pnrily  and  shew* 
inff  good  taste.  It  contrasts  with  that  of  the  LXX.  very  favour- 
ably, and  approaches  nearer  to  Theodotion's.  We  cannot  say 
that  Fritzsche's  argument  for  this  is  cogent  or  convincing.^ 
The  text  does  not  leave  the  impression  on  a  reader's  mind  that 
it  was  taken  from  Hebrew  and  put  thus  into  Gbeek.  A  GtreA, 
original  is  more  probable.  This  is  pretty  certain  with  regard  to 
the  piece  iii.  1-v.  6,  which  had  no  Hebrew  basis;  for  the  Ian- 
age  is  original  H^enistic,  as  Fritzsche  himself  admits, 
ence  he  excepts  this  piece,  admitting  that  it  appeared  at  first 
in  Gh^ek,  without,  however,  v.  i-6,  whose  original  he  takes  to 
have  been  Hebrew.  Keii  supposes  that  the  work  was  taken 
substantially  from  the  LXX.  translation  of  the  books  of  Chro- 
nicles, Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  The  compiler  did  not,  however, 
follow  the  Ghvek  literally  and  exactly,  but  acted  freely.  The 
proofs  adduced  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis  are  often  plausible.* 
We  adopt  it  in  preference  to  that  wnich  Ewald  inclines  to  hold, 
viz.,  that  the  compiler  had  before  him  a  Greek  version  of  the 
Chronicler's  large  work,  one  prior  to  that  made  by  the  LXX. 
and  much  freer,  whose  maker  had  taken  considerable  liberties 
with  the  original  text ;  that  with  this  Greek  version  he  incor- 
porated iii.  1-T.  6,  and  compiled  the  present  work,  unskilfully, 
as  appears  to  any  attentive  reader,  because  contradictions  be- 
tween the  two  parts  were  allowed  to  remain.  A  Greek  version 
of  the  books  of  Chronicles  (including  Ezra  and  Nehemiah)  in 
Egypt  prior  to  that  now  in  the  LXX.  is  €m  improbable  thing. 

V .  Author  and  Tnfs.---It  is  difficult  to  discover  anything 
definite  about  the  compiler  and  his  age.  He  was  a  Hellehist  or 
Greek-speaking  Jew.  Fritzsche  thinks  that  he  belonged  to 
Pidestine,  on  account  of  t.  47 :  **  But  when  the  seventh  montlL 
was  at  hand,  and  when  the  children  of  Israel  were  every  mm 
in  his  own  place,  they  came  all  together  with  one  consent  into 
the  open  jdace  of  the  fiirst  gate  which  is  towards  the  east.''  He 
also  sirpposes,  from  the  first  historical  trace  of  the  book  being 
found  m  Joeephus,  who  records  the  history  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah according  to  it,  that  the  same  conclusion  is  probable. 
Zunz  agrees  so  far  as  to  hold  the  Palestinian  origin  of  at  least 
iii.  1-v.  6.  Egypt  rather  than  Palestine  was  the  country  of  the 
compiler.     The  nature  of  the  language  he  uses  is  too  pure  for 

>  Ezeget.  Handbnoh  in  die  Apokryphen,  i.,  p.  4.  *  fiioleitaiig,  f,  688. 
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the  latter.  The  piece  iii.  1-v.  6  shewB  this  more  clearly  than 
the  other  portion,  for  Zorobabel  being  asked  to  name  anj  favour 
he  wished  to  receiye,  only  reminds  JJarius  of  his  vow  to  build 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple  and  send  back  all  the  vessels,  as 
Gyrus  had  intended.  The  purport  of  this  seems  to  have  been 
to  influence  the  mind  of  some  heathen  ruler  favourably  towards 
Judea,  probably  one  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies.  Hence  the 
oompUer  belonged  to  Egypt,  and  may  have  lived  in  the  first 
cenkiry  before  iJhrist.^ 

VI.  Scope. — It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  object  for  which 
this  compilation  was  made.  It  may  have  been  intended  to 
present  a  continuous  history  of  greater  extent  than  that  con- 
tained in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Its  fragmentary  character, 
however,  is  adverse  to  this  idea.  De  Wette  says  truly  that  it 
has  no  historical  value,  but  merely  a  philological  and  critical 
one.'  We  think  it  likely  that  the  compiler  intended  to  hold  up 
to  view  the  generous  conduct  of  Cyrus  and  Darius  towards  the 
Jews,  as  an  example  to  the  heathen  rulers  of  his  time  who  held 
the  chosen  people  in  subjection.  He  wished  to  make  them  fedl 
compassion  for  a  nation  whom  other  monarchs  and  conquerors 
had  befriended. 

VII.  Texts  and  versions. — ^The  received  Greek  text,  which 
is  in  the  main  that  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  is  the  best.  Holmes 
and  Parsons  give  various  readings  from  twenty-four  Greek 
MSS.  The  old  Latin  version  is  Uteral;  but  as  published  hv 
Sabatior  it  is  not  in  a  very  pure  form.  The  Syriac  is  freer.  It 
is  in  Walton's  Polyglott ;  but  the  text  has  suffered.  The  Vul« 
gate  version  is  the  ol4  Latin  improved  by  Jerome.  The  Arme- 
nian, judging  of  it  from  the  readings  given  by  Hdmes  and 
Parsons,  is  useless  for  critical  purposes. 

VIII.  AuTHOBrrr.— In  applying  the  work  to  the  criticism 
of  the  original  text  great  caution  should  be  used,  because  the 
translator  and  compiler  have  made  many  mistakes.  As  they 
have  handled  the  original  sources  freely,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  authentic  Hebrew  readings  from  their  own 
matter  and  language.  If  we  could  surely  see  that  another 
recension  of  the  Hebrew  text  is  sometimes  followed,  "the  fact 
would  deserve  attention.  In  some  cases  we  should  prefer  its 
readings  to  those  of  the  canonical  text;  but  not  generally. 
Eichhorn  has  collated  many  words  which  provide  the  critic  with 
specimens,  if  he  wishes  to  pursue  the  inquiry.® 

The  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  often  mention  the  first  book  of 
Esdras,  and  some  of  them  use  it  against  heretics,  «s  Athanasius 

>  See  Ewald's  Geschichte,  Tol.  iv.,  p.  182,  et  seqq. 

*  Einleituiigjjp.  441. 

9  Elnloitajig  m  die  Apokryphuchen,  ti.  b.  w.,  p.  864,  et  seqq. 
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against  the  Arians.^  Augustine  aad  Cyprian  quote  or  refer  to 
it.  It  is  remarkable  that  Cyprian^  shomd  Quote  a  passage  from 
it  with  the  formula  sictU  ocriptum  est.  The  same  passage  is 
alluded  to  by  Augustine,  who  thinks  that  it  may  be  prophetical 
of  Christ.^  The  passage  occurs  in  iy.  38 :  ^^  yeritas  manet  et 
inyalescit  in  SBtemumy  et  yiyit  et  obtinet  in  ssDcula  sseculorum/' 
Augustirie  put  it  amon^  the  canonical  books."^  But  it  did  not 
obtain  canonical  authority.  Jeronxe  speaks  unfayourably  of  it. 
The  Coimcils  of  Florence  and  Trent  decided  against  its  canon- 
ical credit ;  and  Protestants  haye  always  considered  i,t  apocry- 
phal. In  recent  times  it  has  at  length  obtained  its  proper  place 
in  the  later  Jewish  literature,  and  is  recognised  by  critics  as  of 
some  importance  in  the  criticism  of  the  text. 

>  Select  Treatises  of  St.  Athanasins  in  Controyersy  with  the  Arians,  Part  II.,  p. 
S09,  in  the  library  of  the  fathers  of  the  holy  Catholic  church. 
*  Epist.  LXXtv.,  p.  337,  ed  yenet.,  1768. 
s  De  Civitate  Dei,  XTiii.,  3^  ^  Be  Boctrina  Christiana,  lib.  ii.,  13. 
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(SECOND  ESDKAS,  IN  ENGLISH  YEBSIQN). 


I.  Name. — In  the  Latin  text  tliis  work  is  called  the  fourth 
book  of  EsdraSi  as  it  is  also  by  Jerome.  In  the  Arabic  and 
Ethiopic  texts  it  is  termed  the  first  book  of  Esdras.  The  last 
two  chapters  (xv.,  xvi.)  of  the  Latin  text  are  considered  an  inde- 
pendent production,  to  which  the  name  second  Esdras  was  giyen. 
The  Latin  also  calls  it  second  Esdras,  the  title  it  bears  in  the 
English  translation.  In  the  Greek  church  it  was  styled 
onroicaKAr^ifi  or  Trpotfyqreia  "EaBpa,  the  Apocalypse  or  pro- 
phecy  of  Esdras. 

II.  Contents. — ^Ezra,  a  captive  in  the  land  of  the  Modes,  in 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  receives  a  command  from  Grod  to 
announce  to  the  people  that  Jehovah  would  cast  them  off  for 
their  disobedience,  and  turn  His  grace  towards  a  nation  from 
the  East,  who  would  believe  Him  though  they  had  seen  no 
signs  and  heard  no  prophets  (chap.  i.).  The  mother  of  the 
people,  or  Zion,  calls  upon  her  children  to  ask  mercy  from  GFod. 
^ut  the  prophet  calls  tor  righteous  judgment  upon  them.  God 
says  to  Ezra  that  He  would  give  His  covenant  people  the  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem.  Ezra  receives  the  charge  upon  mount  Horeb ; 
he  delivers  it  and  is  despised.  He  turns  to  the  people  who 
were  ready  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  addresses  them.  After 
this  he  beholds  on  mount  Zion  an  innumerable  multitude  prais- 
ing God ;  and  in  the  midst  of  them  the  Son  of  Gt)d  crowning 
them  and  putting  palms  in  their  hands  (ii.). 

From  the  thi^  to  the  fourteenth  chapter  inclusive  forms  a 
connected  whole,  having  no  relation  to  the  first  two  chapters. 

In  the  thirtieth  year  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  Ezra 
was  in  Babylon,  troubled  in  mind.  He  began  therefore  to  pray 
to  God  and  acknowledge  the  sins  of  the  people ;  but  complained 
that  the  heathen  ruled  over  them  though  the  latter  were  still 
more  wicked  (iii*).  The  angel  Uriel  being  sent  to  him  declares 
the  ignorance  oi  Ezra  respecting  the  divine  judgments ;  and 
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him  not  to  meddle  with  things  above  his  comprehension. 
Ezra  states  that  he  is  content  to  know  only  worldly  tnings ;  yet 
he  asks  various  questions  and  receives  replies.  In  consequence, 
of  a  question  put  to  the  angel,  the  signs  of  the  time  to  come  are 
declared.  The  first  dream- vision  begins  with  ii.  1  and  ter- 
minates V.  14 ;  on  which  he  awakes  much  exhausted.  But  the 
angel  strengthens  him. 

The  night  after  this  vision,  Salathiel  the  captain  of  the  people 
comes  to  him,  complaining  of  his  absence,  and  requesting  him 
not  to  forsake  the  people  committed  to  him  in  the  land  pf  cap- 
tivity. But  Ezra  sends  him  away,  and  having  fasted  seven 
days  receives  the  second  vision,  a  description  of  which  is  con- 
tained in  V.  20-vi.  34.  He  turns  to  God  in  prayer,  and  asks 
why  the  Almighty,  choosing  but  one  people,  cast  them  off;  in 
answer  to  which  he  is  taught  that  God's  judgments  are  unsearch^ 
able,  and  that  He  does  not  perform  all  at  once.  God's  purpose 
is  eternal.  The  next  world  will  follow  this  immediately.  The 
end  of  the  present  world  will  be  attended  with  great  and  ter- 
rifying natiu^al  phenomena,  as  well  as  by  war  among  men.  He 
is  promised  a  new  vision. 

The  third  vision  begins  with  vi.  36  and  reaches  to  ix.  26. 
Ezra  asks  a  number  of  questions,  to  which  Uriel  replies.  At  the 
dose  of  the  interview  ne  is  commanded  to  go  mto  a  field  of 
flowers  on  which  no  house  is  builded,  to  taste  nothing  but  fruits 
for  seven  days,  and  wait  for  a  new  revelation  in  continued 
prayer  (ix.  23,  24).  In  ix.  26  it  is  related  that  he  goes  into  the 
field  Ardath,  and  does  as  he  was  commanded,  after  which  he  haq 
a  fourth  vision  (ix.  27-x.  60).  While  mourning  and  complain- 
ing he  sees  a  woman  weeping,  who  in  answer  to  his  inquiry 
explains  the  cause  of  her  grief,  and  is  comforted  by  Ezra.  After 
she  had  suddenly  vanished  a  city  appeared  in  her  place,  and 
Uriel  explains  the  vision. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters  contain  the  fifth  dream- 
vision,  relating  to  an  eagle  that  came  up  out  of  the  sea  with 
twelve  wings  and  three  heads.  A  lion  out  of  a  wood  talked  to 
the  eagle ;  and  the  latter  was  wholly  destroyed.  An  interpreta- 
tion of  the  vision  is  given. 

The  thirteenth  chapter  contains  the  sixth  dream-vision  re- 
specting a  violent  wind  rising  out  of  the  sea  like  a  man,  sur- 
rounded by  the  thoxisands  of  heaven.  All  things  trembled 
before  him.  An  innumerable  multitude  were  gathered  together 
to  subdue  him.  He  stood  upon  a  mountain  and  annihilated  his 
foes  by  the  fiery  blast  of  his  mouth.  The  dream  was  then  inter- 
preted bv  the  angel. 

The  fourteenth  chapter  contains  a  new  revelation  to  Ezra. 
A  voice  out  of  a  bush  calls  him,  and  tells  him  that  the  world  is 
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Rowing  old.  On  his  cotDplaining  that  the  law  was  bomty  he 
IB  commandect  to  take  with  him  five  ready  scribes,  and  write  all 
that  should  be  revealed.  Having  drunk  a  cup  of  inspiration  Ke 
dictated  to  the  five  for  fortv  days,  and  they  wrote  204  books. 
The  first  134  he  was  ordered  to  publish  ;  the  last  70  were  to  be 
delivered  to  the  wise  only. 

Here  the  book  ends  in  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic,  which  add  a 
few  words  respecting  Ezra's  translation  to  heaven,  and  give  the 
year  of  his  death  according  to  the  years  of  the  world,  but  difie- 
rently.  In  the  Latin,  the  voice  of  God,  which  had  begun  to 
speak  to  Ezra  at  the  forty-fifth  verse  of  the  fourteenth  chapter, 
is  continued.  A  new  prophecy  is  delivered  to  him  respecting 
the  destruction  of  the  nations,  especially  Egypt.  Other  places^ 
too,  are  threatened.  The  people  of  God  are  exhorted  to  repent- 
ance in  the  mean  time. 

III.  Datb  of  the  work. — ^When  was  the  book  written  ? 
Here  we  must  look  only  to  the  proper  contents,  i.e.  chapters  iii.- 
xiv.,  since  the  remaining  chapters  did  not  belong  to  these  at 
first.  Both  matter  and  manner  shew  the  author  to  have  been  a 
Jew.  He  personates  Ezra ;  and  attributes  to  him  miraculous 
inspiration  with  great  wisdom.  He  asks  (iii.  32)  ^'  Is  there  any 
other  people  that  knoweth  thee  beside  Israel  P"  Israel  hath 
kept  the  divine  precepts,  but  not  the  heathen  (iii.  36).  In  the 
thirteenth  chapter  the  Messiah  is  spoken  of  as  future,  and  con- 
quers his  enemies  with  the  power  of  his  spirit,  not  with  the 
sword.  Even  his  death  is  spoken  of  in  Jewish  fashion;  yet  it 
is  obscurely  expressed  as  if  all  mankind  were  to  die  together 
with  him  at  the  same  time,  and  then  the  judgment  to  follow 
with  the  end  of  the  world.  The  character  he  gives  of  the 
Messiah  is  very  different  from  what  a  Christian  would  have 
given.  There  are  also  Jewish  mythical  notions  interwoven 
with  the  author's  description  of  land  and  water,  behemoth  and 
leviathan.^ 

The  eleventh  chapter  describes  an  eagle  rising  from  the  sea 
which  had  twelve  feathered  wings  and  three  heads.  This 
denotes  the  Boman  Empire ;  and  was  taken  from  Daniel's  fourth 
empire,  which  was  interpreted  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
Roman  period  of  Jewish  history.  The  current  opinion  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  writer  of  the  book.  Hence  the  production  could 
not  have  appeared  before  the  middle  of  the  first  century  before 
Christ,  when  that  view  of  Daniel's  fourth  empire  began  to  be 
entertained.  Thus  the  fermtnus  a  quo,  before  which  the  book 
was  not  in  existence,  is  about  60  b.c.  How  long  after  that  did 
it  appear? 

^  Lucke's  Yersuch  einer  TollBtandiger  Einleitong^  in  die  Offenbarang  des  Johannes, 
p.  189,  et  seqq.,  second  edition. 
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Laurence^^  Van  der  Vlis,  Liicke  and  Hilgenfeld,*  put  it  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  either  in  the  time 
of  Pompey  and  Caesar,  or  the  beginning  of  Octavianus's  sole 
reign.  Laurence  fixes  it  precisely  between  the  28th  year,  B.C., 
and  the  25th  of  the  same  era,  when  Octavius  first  assumed  the 
title  of  Augustus.  Semler,*  Corrodi,*  Gfroerer,^  Wieseler,*  B, 
Bauer,''  Yolkmar,^  and  Keil^  place  it  at  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  about  94-98. 

To  ascertain  the  precise  time  of  writing  critics  have  often 
speculated  about  the  meaning  of  the  eagle's  twelve  wings,  three 
heads,  and  small  feathers  growing  out  of  other  feathers.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  arrive  at  probability  by  this  means.  Ingenious 
speculation  helps  little  towards  a  safe  conclusion.  Thus  some 
suppose  that  the  writer  lived  in  the  time  of  the  three  heads,  and 
after  the  middle,  which  was  the  larger  one,  had  disappeared. 
These  were  Sylla,  Pompey,  and  Caesar.  In  xi.  35  it  is  said  that 
the  right  head  devoured  the  left,  i.e.,  Caesar  conquered  Pompev. 
Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  author  wrote  after  Pompey's  death. 
So  Liicke  reasons.  The  same  critic  argues  that  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  by  the  Ilomans  is  neither  men« 
tioned  nor  implied.  That  final  struggle  between  the  beloved 
city  with  which  the  fate  of  the  theocracy  was  bound  up,  and  the 
representative  of  the  heathen  world-power  would  not  nave  been 
paissed  in  silence  by  the  author. 

Others  have  supposed  that  the  Jewish  author  lived  after  Christ 
because  that  view  is  apparently  favoured  bv  the  sentiments 
enunciated  respecting  Adam's  transgression  of  the  divine  com- 
mandment, and  death  resulting  thence  to  himself  and  all  his 
descendants  (iii.  7,  etc.,  20  ;  iv.  38 ;  vii.  46,  etc.),  and  by  God's 
eternal  purpose  in  the  election  of  Israel  (vi.  1,  etc.),  which  may 
seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  Pauline  doctrine.  To  this 
it  is  replied  that  the  latter  is  rather  the  fact,  because  ideas 
current  among  the  Jews  before  Christ's  advent  were  connected 
by  Paul  with  the  personal  Saviour  and  his  work  of  redemption. 
It  has  also  been  said  that  the  apocalyptic  character  and  chrono- 
logy of  the  book  are  adverse  to  its  composition  after  the  advent 
of  Christ.  Barnabas  (xii.)  quotes  Ezra  and  calls  him  a  prophet. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  expressly  quotes  a  passage,  v.  35,  with 

Primi  Ezrae  libri  yenio  ^thiopica,  general  remarks,  p.  310,  ot  seqq. 
Die  jnouche  Apokalyptik,  p.  187,  et  aef^q. 

In  Yorrede  to  Oeder's  Christlicher  freier  IJnterBuchimg  ueber  d.  Offenbarung 
Johannu,  p.  19. 

Versuch  eioer  Beleuchtaxig  d.  Oeschichte  d.  Bibelkanon,  Band,  i.,  p.  146. 

Jahrhnndert  des  Heik,  L,  p.  70,  et  aeqq. 

Die  Jahrwocben  Daniel's,  p.  206,  et  seqq. 

In  the  Berlin  Jabrbnch  fiir  wits.  Kritik,  1841,  p.  837.  et  seqq. 

Daa  Vierte  Buch  Esra.  '  Einleitang,  p.  739. 
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the  introductory  fonnula,  '^Esdras  the  prophet  Bays."  These 
citations  are  far  from  proving  that  the  book  was  wcJl  known  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era ;  for  Barnabas's  epistle  was 
certainly  later  than  120  a.d.  The  mention  of  Messiah's  death 
is  perfectly  appropriate  after  the  commencement  of  Christianity, 
being  found^  on  Is.  liii. ;  and  the  contests  between  Jews  and 
Christians  would  naturally  call  up  the  point,  since  the  former 
would  hope  to  neutralise  by  its  means  some  arguments  of  the 
latter.  The  pre-existence  of  Messiah  is  not  mentioned  or  implied 
in  the  book.  In  xiii.  3  it  is  merely  said  that  "  he  waxed  strong 
with  the  thousands  of  heaven.'' 

It  appears  to  us  more  probable  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  Homans  was  past.  The  temple  was  in  ruins.  The 
tone  of  the  writer  is  one  of  complaint  and  mourning  throughout. 
Many  of  his  questions  imply  perplexing  doubts  respecting  God's 
conduct  towards  the  Jews  in  the  past,  and  His  present  procedure. 
Zion  was  no  more.  The  heathen  ruled  over  the  chosen  people. 
The  Levitical  worship  was  discontinued.  Hence  all  hopes  were 
directed  towards  the  Messiah,  who  should  soon  appear  to  set  up 
a  new  kingdom  and  reign  gloriously  in  Zion.  Perhaps  various 
passages,  as  iii.  1,  2,  27,  etc. ;  x.  20,  22 ;  xii.  44,  etc.,  point  to 
the  desolation  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  in  the  author's  time. 
It  is  possible  indeed  that  they  may  only  relate  to  the  assumed 
stand-point  of  Ezra  himself,  after  the  destruction  of  the  city  by 
the  Babylonians.  In  that  case  they  are  mere  apocalyptic  fic- 
tion. But  the  whole  strain  of  the  book  reflects  the  time  of  the 
author  more  than  that  of  the  personated  Ezra,  The  three 
feathers  that  represent  three  kings  reigning  in  succession  (x^ 
12,  etc.)  may  meaU  Caesar,  Octavianus,  and  Tiberius.  The 
second  is  said  to  have  reigned  longer  than  the  rest,  and  none 
after  was  to  reach  even  half  his  time.  Whether  the  three  heads 
denote  Yespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian,  as  Keil  supposes,^  is 
doubtful,  l^erhaps  the  twelve  wings  and  the  six  little  wings 
are  significant,  though  it  is  now  impossible  to  tell  their  import. 
These  observations  shew  that  we  incline  to  agree  as  to  the 
date  with  Wieseler*  and  others,  making  it  90-98  a.d.  The 
author  was  a  Palestinian  Jew,  a  Qreek-speaking  or  Hellenistic 
one.  Yet  Yan  der  Ylis,  Liicke,  and  others,  thmk  that  he  be- 
longed to  Egypt. 

iV.  iNTEGRmr. — Laurence  rightly  perceived^  that  the  work 
was  early  interpolated  by  Christian  hands,  the  first  two  and  last 
two  chapters  being  adventitious  parts.  But  in  addition  to  these 
Christian  elements,  he  might  also  have  noticed  that  occasionally 

*  Einleitimg;,  p.  740. 

*  Die  70  "V^cW  nnd  die  63  Jahrwochen  des  Propli.  Daniel,  p.  206,  et  9eqq. 

*  Primi  £znc  libri  ▼enip  iEthiopica,  etc.,  p.  309. 
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things  too  Jewish  in  the  body  of  the  work  were  omitted. 
Glosses  were  inserted,  and  a  few  omissions  made,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adapting  it  more  nearly  to  Christian  ideas.  Thus  io  vil. 
28,  filit$s  tneus  Jestia,  for  which  the  Ethiopia  has  my  Memah^ 
and  the  Arabic,  my  son  Messiah.  The  Arabic  omits  et  morietur 
fiUiM  meus  Christua  in  vii.  29 ;  and  the  Ethiopia  omits  400  years 
in  vii.  28.  The  appendix,  consisting  of  chapters  xy.,  xvi.,  is  of 
Christian  origin.  The  writer  of  it  was  acquainted  with  the 
Apocaljrpse  of  John  (xv.  8,  13,  40).  The  first  two  chapters  be- 
tray a  Christian  hand  also ;  for  the  Jews  are  said  to  be  already 
rejected,  and  the  Gentiles  received  into  their  place.  Some 
things  in  them  are  reminiscences  of  John's  Apocalypse  (ii.  36, 
43-45).  Neither  piece  has  any  connection  with  the  work  itself; 
and  both  are  probably  of  Egyptian  origin. 

V.  Original  language. — ^Was  the  Greek  text  made  from  a 
Hebrew  original  P  John  Morin  supposed  that  the  work  is  so 
thoroughly  Jewish  in  all  respects  that  it  could  not  have  been 
written  in  Greek  at  first.  In  like  manner  Bret-schneider  tried 
to  shew  £rom  the  Latin  that  mistakes  made  by  the  Greek  trans- 
lator betray  a  Hebrew  original.^  These,  however,  are  mere 
conjectures.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  written  in  Greek, 
since  it  is  pervaded  by  Graecisms  inconsistent  with  a  version. 
This  has  been  proved  by  Yan  der  Ylis.^  The  original  must 
have  been  excellent  Hellenistic  Greek,  corresponding  to  the  bold 
original  ideas  which  are  set  forth.  The  writer  was  not  deficient 
in  mental  vigour,  invention,  and  artistic  skill.  His  descriptions 
are  spirited  and  striking.  The  work  is  a  very  interesting;  speci- 
men of  the  later  Jewish  literature ;  and  deserves  attention  as  a 
record  of  Jewish  ideas  on  various  important  points  soon  after 
the  destruction  of  the  theocracy.  Daniel  is  its  type,  especially 
in  some  visions.  It  has  most  resemblance  to  that  work  and  the 
book  of  Enoch. 

VI.  AoTHENTiciTV. — ^Vcry  few  have  regarded  the  book  as 
Ezra's  authentic  production,  except  some  fanatics  and  mystics. 
Whiston  thought  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  it  is  a  genuine 
and  authentic  prophetic  book  of  the  Old  Testament.^  Sir  John 
Floyer  was  of  the  same  opinion.^  Lee^  quotes  a  work 
entitled  '^Prophecy  that  hath  lain  hid  above  these  2,000 
years''  (vol.  i.,  p.  164),  which  also  elevates  the  work  to 
the  rank  of  an  inspired  composition.  Laurence  refers  to 
another  production  advocating  the  same  view,  '' Middle  State 


^  In  Henke's  Maseum,  toI.  iii.,  p.  478,  et  seqq. 

*  Dispotatio  critica  de  Esne  libro  apociypho,  chaps,  i.  and  ii. 
'  Collection  of  Authentic  Records,  part  i.,  p.  46,  et  seqq. 

*  The  Prophecies  of  the  second  book  of  Esoras  amongst  the  Apocrypha. 

*  Apoleipomena,  or  Dissertations  by  Francis  Lee,  M.D.,  yol.  i. 
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of  Souls  Departed."  Clement  of  Alexandria  ascribed  it  to 
Ezra  the  prophet,  and  looked  upon  it  as  divine.  Tertul- 
lian  too  seems  to  have  thought  so.  Ambrose  has  quoted 
more  than  once  from  the  prophet,  as  he  styles  him,  evidently 
regarding  his  book  as  canonical,  for  he  calls  it  Scriptura  twice 
(De  bono  Mortis,  chap,  x.),  represents  the  visions  contained  in 
it  as  divine  revelations  (ibid.,  xi.),  and  founds  an  argument 
upon  it  as  Scripture  in  his  Commentary  on  Luke.  It  seems  to 
be  cited  by  Barnabas  also  (chap,  xii.),  where  Ezra  is  called  a 
prophet.  Tet  Lucke  thinks  that  the  writer  of  the  so-called 
Barnabas  Epistle  cited  from  another  apocryphal  work.  Colo- 
mesius,  Jacobson,  and  Hefele  also  believe  that  there  is  an  allu- 
sion to  4  Esdras,  ii.  16,  in  the  epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome 
(chap.  1.).  Jachmann  finds  traces  of  its  use  in  the  Pastor  of 
Hermas,  Book  i.,  Vision  iii.  1 ;  Book  ii.,  preface ;  Book  iii.. 
Similitude  viii.  1,  ix.  1  and  13.  Liicke,  however,  doubts  the 
certainty  of  all  references  except  Clement's  (Alexandrinus). 

VII.  Tbxts. — There  are  three  texts  of  this  book — the  Latin^ 
the  Arabic,  and  the  Ethiopic.  The  first  is  the  oldest.  It  is 
printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  London  Polyglott,  in  Saba- 
tier's  third  volume,  and  elsewhere.  The  Arabic  is  in  two  MSS. 
in  the  Bodleian  not  yet  printed.  The  Ethiopic  was  published 
by  Laurence  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian,  with  a  Latin  and 
English  translation. 

The  Latin  is  a  translation  from  the  Greek.  This  appears 
from  Latin  words  in  it  formed  from  Greek  ones,  as  pausa  (ii. 
24),  plasmatus  (vi.  46),  plasma  (viii.  38),  plasmatio  (viii.  7,  8), 
plasmare  (viii.  8,  44),  romphcea  (xv.  15).  It  has  also  Graocisms 
in  construction,  as  the  genitive  for  the  ablative  after  com- 
parisons ;  attraction  of  the  relative  into  the  case  of  the  ante- 
cedent, and  mistakes  resolvable  by  means  of  a  Greek  original, 
as  ipsa  quiescebat  for  ipsum,  because  airrif  referred  to  ic€<f>d\ai  (xi« 
30,  xii.  3,  xiv.  39).^  It  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  old  Italic 
generally.  All  that  can  be  certainly  known  of  its  age  is  that  it  is 
older  than  Tertullian,  who  has  two  quotations  from  it.  Van 
der  Vlis  has  observed  that  the  Latin  version  of  chapters  i.,  ii., 
XV.,  xvi.,  differs  from  that  of  the  remainder  in  having  fewer 
mistakes  and  corruptions.  It  seems  derived  from  Greek  written 
in  a  better  style.  Perhaps  the  Latin  had  not  these  chapters  at 
first.     In  most  Latin  MSS.  they  are  wanting. 

Various  Latin  MSS.  of  the  ibible  have  the  last  two  chapters 
as  the  fifth  book  of  Esdras.  Laurence  mentions  one  codex  in 
the  British  Museum  which  speaks  of  the  sue  books  of  Esdras, 
viz.,  Ezra,  1 ;  Nehemiah^  2 ;  Ezra,  3,  i.e.  the  first  two  chapters 

>  Van  der  Ylis,  p.  10,  et  seqq* 
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of  the  present  work ;  Ezra^  4,  or  the  third  Esdras  in  the  LXX. ; 
Ezra,  6,  or  the  fourth  book  of  Esdras  (chaps.  iii.-xiv.) ;  Ezra,  6, 
i.e.  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters. 

The  Arabic  version  was  translated  into  English  by  Simon 
Ockley,  and  published  by  Whiston  in  his  Primitive  Chris- 
tianity Revived  (vol.  iv.).  It  wants  the  first  two  and  last  two 
chapters  of  the  Latin.  The  text  is  m(H*e  paraphrase  than  the 
Latin,  and  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Greek  inde- 
pendently. Besides,  the  Greek  text  was  different  from  the  one 
used  by  the  Latin  translator,  since  not  oidy  are  four  chapters 
wanting,  but  a  section  is  inserted  in  the  seventh  chapter  between 
the  thirty-fifth  and  thirty-sixth  verses  which  the  Latin  has  not. 
Lticke  thinks  that  it  was  not  made  before  the  seventh  century.^ 

The  Ethiopic  MS.  used  by  Laurence  has  many  mistakes ;  and 
his  version  requires  correction  by  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
language.  Van  der  Ylis  has  shewn  that  it  was  made  directly 
from  a  Greek  text.^  It  is  not  so  literal  as  the  Latin,  nor  so 
paraphrastic  as  the  Arabic.  The  contents  agree  with  those  in 
the  Arabic  version.  AU  that  can  be  known  of  its  age  is  that  it 
is  later  than  the  fourth  century. 

Both  Ethiopic  and  Arabic  are  better  representatives  of  the 
original  Greek  than  the  present  Latin  text.  This  has  been 
inferred  not  only  from  their  wanting  the  four  chapters,  which 
were  of  later  origin,  but  also  from  the  addition  at  vii.  35  of  a 
long  passage,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  quoted  by  Ambrose, 
though  it  is  not  in  the  Latin  text.  This  paragraph  is  the  sixth 
chapter  in  the  Ethiopic,  and  contains  a  curious  account  of  the 
intermediate  state  of  souls,  ending  with  a  denial  of  the  efficacy 
of  human  intercession  after  death.  That  it  belonged  to  the 
Latin  at  first  is  proved  by  the  want  of  connection  which  its 
absence  causes. 

VIIL  Canonical  authority. — ^The  fourth  book  of  Esdras 
was  never  admitted  into  the  canon.  The  Roman  Catholic 
church  rejected,  and  Luther  did  not  translate  it. 

^  YersQch,  u.  s.  w.,  p.  149.  '  Disputatio  Critica,  etc.,  p.  77,  et  seqq. 
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I.  TrrLB.— The  book  of  Tobit  is  entitled  Bl/Skt^  Xoytov  T«9j36r 
(TcD^elr,  Toy/SijT),  a  phrase  taken  from  the  commencement,  or 
simply  Tm/Slr ;  in  Latin,  Tobia,  liber  TobuB,  Tobit  et  Tobias,  Uber 
ntritisque  TobuB, 

II.  CSoNTE^fTs. — ^Tobit,  of  the  tribe  of  Napthali,  yrem  earned 
away  captive  to  Nineveh,  in  the  time  of  Shalmaneser  king  of 
Assyria.  He  was  an  npright  and  pions  man,  punctilious  in  the 
observance  of  the  law,  and  free  ft'om  idolatry.  He  married 
Hannah,  of  his  own  kindred,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Tobias. 
Under  Shalmaneser  his  condition  was  prosperous ;  he  became 
his  purveyor,  and  deposited  with  Gabael  at  Rages  in  Media, 
ten  talents  of  silver.  But  under  Sennacherib,  who  killed  many 
of  the  Jews,  he  was  obliged  to  flee,  because  of  his  alms  and 
charity  in  burying  the  dead  bodies  of  his  countrymen,  so  that 
he  lost  all  the  property  he  had.  After  Sennacherib's  assassina- 
tion he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Nineveh,  under  Esarfaaddon,  at 
the  intercession  of  Achiacharus,  his  brother's  son.  Soon  after, 
he  lost  his  eye-sight  through  birds,  in  consequence  of  sleeping 
outside  by  the  wall  of  his  courtyard  with  his  face  uncovered, 
after  burying  a  poor  Israelite  who  had  been  strangled  and 
thrown  into  the  market-place.  But  though  blind  and  poor,  he 
was  conscientious  and  upright.  When  his  wife  received  the 
present  of  a  kid,  Tobit  thought  it  had  been  stolen,  and  got  into 
a  dispute  about  it  with  his  wife,  who  taunted  him  with  his  alms 
and  righteous  deeds.  Being  vexed,  he  prayed  to  God  that  he 
might  die.  On  the  same  day  Sara,  being  reproached  by  her 
father's  maids,  betook  herself  to  God  in  prayer.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Raguel,  belonging  to  Ecbatana,  and  had  lost  seven 
husbands,  each  on  the  bridal  night,  by  the  instrumentality  of 
Asmodeus  the  evil  spirit.  Accordingly,  Baphael  was  sent  to 
both  (i.-iii.). 

Expecting  death  as  he  wished,  Tobit  gave  instructions  to  his 
son  Tobias,  telling  him  of  the  money  deposited  with  GabaeL 
Hence  the  youth  went  to  Media  to  fetch  the  money,  accom- 
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pahied  by  an  aingel  who  offered  to  be  his  guide,  and  called  him- 
self Asanas  son  of  Ananias.  As  they  journeyed  to  Ecbatana, 
they  came  to  the  Tigris,  where  Tobias  took  a  nsh  which  leaped 
out  of  the  river  and  would  have  devoured  him,  drew  it  to  land, 
and  extracted  the  heart,  liver,  and  gall  at  the  command  of  the 
angel,  who  also  advised  him,  being  the  only  man  of  her  kin- 
dr^,  to  marry  Sara  the  daughter  of  Raguel.  When  he  hesi- 
tated on  account  of  what  had  befallen  the  maid,  the  angel 
taught  him  how  to  drive  away  the  wicked  spirit.  Raguel  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  young  man,  who  drove  away 
the  wicked  spirit  as  he  had  been  taught.  Asmodeus  fled  into 
the  utmost  parts  of  Egypt,  where  the  angel  bound  him.  As 
Tobias  was  obliged  to  stay  fourteen  days  for  the  wedding  feast, 
he  sent  the  angel  to  Gabael  for  the  money,  and  the  latter 
was  brought  to  the  wedding.  On  the  expiration  of  the 
wedding  feast,  Raguel  sent  away  Tobias  and  his  wife  with 
half  their  goods,  blessing  thetn  at  their  departure.  As  the 
travell^^s  approached  Inneveh,  Raphael  advised  Tobias  to 
hasten  forwai^  before  his  wife,  and  apply  the  gall  of  the  fish 
to  the  father's  eyes  at  their  first  meeting.  By  this  means  Tobit 
recovered  his  sight.  The  daughter-in-law  was  joyMly  wel- 
comed; and  the  wedding  was  celebrated  seven  days.  On 
Tobit*s  offering  the  angel  half  of  what  he  had,  the  latter  took 
fiither  and  son  aside,  blessed  them,  and  exhorted  them  to  be 
&ithfal  to  their  God,  telling  them  that  he  was  Raphael,  one  of 
the  seven  holy  angels,  and  was  now  returning  to  heaven.  Ac- 
cordingly he  disappeared  (iv.^xii.). 

We  have  next  a  song  oi  praise  to  God  written  down  by  Tobit, 
containing  prophetic  glances  into  the  future.  The  book  closes 
with  a  record  of  various  particulars  concerning  the  family. 
Tobit  attains  to  an  unusual  age,  and  advises  his  son  to  leave 
Nineveh,  because  it  was  to  be  d^troved  according  to  the  predic- 
tions of  Jonah.  After  the  death  of  father  and  mother,  Tobias 
removed  to  Ecbatana  and  died  there^  after  hearing  of  Nineveh's 
destruction  (xiii.,  xiv.). 

III.  Nature  of  the  history. — ^Are  the  contents  of  the  work 
historical  P 

1.  Scholz,  Welte,  Reusch,  and  most  writers  of  the  Romish 
church,  suppose  the  narrative  to  be  proper  history.  In  favour 
of  this  view  it  is  alleged  that  the  exact  notice  of  the  tribe  to 
which  Tobit  belonged  could  hardly  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a 
fiction ;  still  less  a  number  of  special  accounts  of  Tobit's  family- 
relations  that  contribute  nothing  to  the  object  a  novelist  could 
have  had  in  view,  such  as  Tobit*s  marrying  a  woman  called 
Anna  out  of  his  own  tribe  (i.  9) ;  Gabelus's  taking  part  in  the 
marriage  feast  of  Tobias  (ix.  7,  ete.),  and  staying  two  weeks 
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with  Baguel  (viii.  23) ;  Tobias's  separation  from  his  people  at 
Gharran  and  hastening  on  before  (xi.  1).  In  like  manner 
Achiacharus  and  Nasbsus  came  to  congratulate  Tobit  (xi.  20), 
who  had  been  blind  four  years^  and  after  receiviDje  his  sight 
lived  forty- two  years,  ue,  102  years  in  all  (xiv.  l-o).  Of  the 
same  nature  are  the  particulars  of  Tobias  leaving  Nineveh  after 
the  death  of  his  parents,  and  going  to  his  father-in-law,  where 
he  reached  the  age  of  ninety-nine  years  (xiv.  14-16).^ 

These  things  weigh  little  in  opposition  to  the  general  tone 
and  character  of  the  work.     Indeed  they  fill  out  the  author's 
moral  outline  with  necessary  details,  however  tedious  they  may 
at  times.     Yerisimilitude  required  specialities  of  narration. 

2.  Ilgen  supposed  that  the  basis  alone  is  historical  ;^  the  rest 
fictitious  ornament.  The  essence  is  real  history,  but  the  filling 
up  of  the  outline  and  the  dress  it  is  clothed  in  belong  to  the 
writer  himself,  or  were  partly  traditional,  receiving  in  the 
course  of  their  oral  transmission  a  certain  shape.  Of  course  all 
attempts  to  separate  the  historical  basis  from  the  fabulous 
elements  must  be  conjectural,  since  no  data  are  extant  towards 
the  discovery  of  the  respective  parts. 

3.  A  third  opinion  is  that  the  whole  is  fictitious,  written  for 
some  definite  purpose.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Jahn,  Eichhom, 
Bertholdt,  De  Wette,  Fritzsche,  Sengelmann ;  and  seems  most 
in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  the  work.  There  are  inherent 
difiiculties  which  cannot  be  solved  satisfactorily  on  any  other 
hypothesis :  such  as  geographical  inaccuracies,  contradictions  of 
history,  physical  improbabilities,  the  marvellous  contents  of  the 
book,  significant  proper  names,  similarity  of  fortune  between 
Tobit,  Job,  Tobias,  and  Sara. 

Bages  is  called  a  city  of  the  Modes,  which  is  situate  in  the 
mount  of  Ecbatana  (v.  8).  But  Bages  was  ten  days'  journey 
from  Ecbatana.  In  iii.  7  (Vulg.),  vi.  9  (LXX.),  Rages  appears 
to  be  the  abode  of  Sara ;  yet  Asarias  is  sent  thence  to  Gabelus  at 
Bages  (ix.  2).  Welte^  replies  to  this  that  the  Latin  text  is 
corrupt;  and  that  Bages  should  be  Ecbatana  in  iii.  7,  corre- 
^onding  to  the  Greek.  Beusch  agrees  with  this.  It  is  true 
that  some  MSS.  have  the  reading  recommended,  but  was  it  not 
suggested  by  the  difficulty?  It  is  very  improbable,  as  some 
critics  have  supposed,  that  the  Yulgate  took  the  ^Parpj  of  the 
Greek  text,  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ecbatana,  and 
different  from  the  Baga  where  Gabelus  lived,  as  the  abode  of 
BagueL 

*  Welte  in  Herbst's  Einleitong,  zwcyter  Theil,  dritte  AbtheHung,  p.  84. 

*  Die  GeecMcbte  Tobi's  nacb  drei  Terscbeidenen  Originalen,  dem  Griecbischen, 
dem  Lateinificben  des  Ilieronymus  and  einem  Syriscben,  u.  b.  w.,  p.  Ixxii.,  et  aeqq. 

>  Einleitung,  pp.  88,  89. 
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The  book  states  that  Tobit  was  carried  away  to  Kineveh  by 
Shalmaneser ;  whereas  the  tribe  of  Napthali  had  been  already 
transported  to  Halah  and  Habor  by  Tifflath-pileser  (comp.  i.  2 
with  2  Kings  xv.  29).  The  reply  of  Welte  to  this  is  far- 
fetched. It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  sparrows  could  have 
muted  warm  dung  into  both  eyes  of  Tobit  at  once,  depriving 
him  of  sight  ever  after ;  and  how  the  gall  of  a  very  peculiar 
fish)  or  rather  riyer-monster,  could  have  restored  it  (ii.  10,  and 
11).  Welte  supposes  that  the  slightest  wind  could  have  caused 
tbe  dung  to  scatter  sufficiently  to  do  its  work  I  The  sixth 
chapter  relating  to  the  monstrous  fish  which  came  up  to  devour 
Tobias,  states  that  it  was  caught  by  the  giU  and  lolled,  appa- 
rently with  ease.  It  could  not  therefore  be  very  large,  or  yora- 
cious  towards  a  man. 

The  marvellous  contents  of  the  book  are  connected  with  its 
angelology.  Seyen  angels  are  represented  as  standing  before 
God,  and  presenting  the  prayers  of  the  pious  before  His  throne 
(xii.  12,  15).  The  angel  Ilaphael  in  human  form  gives  a  false 
account  of  his  belonging  to  an  Israelite  tribe  and  family  (v.  18). 
With  Tobias  he  makes  a  yery  long  journey,  above  1,000  miles 
(y.,  etc.).  The  evil  spirit  Asmodeus  btums  with  lust  for  the 
beautiM  Sara ;  and,  through  envy,  all  the  men  that  approached 
bis  beloved  were  smitten  with  death,  no  fewer  than  seven  of 
them  (iii.).  The  smoke  arising  from  the  heart  and  liver  of  a 
fish  drove  him  away  for  ever  (viii.) :  and  he  was  bound  by  an 
angel  or  good  spirit  in  the  extreme  parts  of  Egypt. 

The  similarity  between  the  fate  of  Tobit  and'  Job  is  apparent, 
BO  that  the  story  of  the  former  is  partly  an  echo  of  the  latter. 
While  some  expressions  of  Tobit*s  wife  at  the  end  of  the  second 
cbapter  remind  the  reader  of  Job's  wife,  much  more  do  the 
commencing  verses  of  the  third  resemble  some  that  fell  from 
Job's  lips.  So  the  cases  of  Tobit  and  Sara  are  similar.  Ra- 
phael was  sent  to  heal  them  both. 

The  names  are  also  significant.    Tobit  or  ^31t3  is  my  goodness ; 

Tobias  is  H^IJ^tS  good  is  Jehovah ;  Eaphael  is  \^^  /^  whom 
God  heah} 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  angelology  and  other  marvellous 
circumstances  betray  a  later  age  when  foreign  ideas  and  ele- 
ments had  penetrated  into  the  Jewish  belief.' 

IV.  SooP£. — ^What  was  the  writer's  object  P  What  is  the 
moral  of  the  fable  P  The  narrative  was  written  to  shew  that  the 
truly  upright  man  who  continues  to  trust  in  God,  in  good  works, 
and  in  prayer,  is  amply  rewarded  at  last.     Piety  may  suffer  for 

*  See  Jahn's  Eialeitang,  toI.  iL,  p.  896,  et  seqq. 

t  Sengelmaim'i  Dm  Bach  Tobit  erklart,  p.  17,  et  seqq. 

VOL.  iix«  %\ 
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a  while :  it  receives  its  recompense  in  the  end.  This  appears 
most  plainly  from  the  words  of  the  angel  to  Tobit  and  his  son 
in  xii.  6-10.  The  story  is  characterised  by  originality  and 
simplicity.  Hence  it  has  always  been  popular.  Though  the 
book  of  ^ob  was  evidently  before  the  author's  mind,  influencing 
parts  of  the  narrative  more  or  less  perceptibly,  there  is  a  degree 
of  independence  which  raises  him  far  above  the  copyist.  Piety 
is  described  in  an  attractive  form.  Its  fruits  appear  salutary 
and  safe.  In  like  manner,  human  affection  is  depicted  natur- 
ally. The  work  is  pervaded  by  religious  earnestness.  The 
speeches  and  dialogues  are  ^propriate,  without  being  prolix. 
Persevering  piety  unaffected  by  prevailing  corruption  is  seen  in 
attractive  colours^  passing  through  severe  trials,  but  victorious 
in  the  end.  Hence  Luther  pronounces  a  very  favourable  opinion 
upon  the  work,  calling  it  useM  and  good  to^read  as  the  produc- 
tion of  a  fine  Hebrew  poet. 

Y.  Original  languaos. — ^It  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  Greek 
be  the  original  language,  or  a  version  from  Hebrew  or  Ghaldee. 
Ilgen  has  pointed  out  many  mistakes  of  the  translator,  as  he 
conceives  ;^  but  all  do  not  bear  the  dbaracter  he  gives  them. 
Jahn^  has  tried  to  weaken  them  as  much  as  possible.  Fritzsche 
inclines  to  deny  them.'  In  ix.  6  tceA  eSKiyffa'€v  Twfiltvi  rijv 
ytn/cuxa  avrav  is  a  wrong  version  of  the  Hebrew  njJID  TT^^ 
iriiS^l^n^,  which  means, ''  Tobit  with  his  wife  blessed  them"  on 
their  arrival.  In  i.  13  the  two  words  ydpiv  kcu  fwp(f>iiv  appear 
to  be  a  double  version  of  |ll .  The  Vulgate  has  gratiam.  In  iv. 
11  h&pov  w^aSoVy  represented  hyfidueia  magna  in  the  Yulgate, 
is  probably  a  mistake.     The  translator  may  have  read  Hn^. 

The  strong  Hebraisms  also  shew  that  the  original  was  Hebrew. 
Barbarisms  of  diction  favour  the  same  view.  Fritzsche  thinks 
that  a  Jew  was  capable  of  writing  it  in  Greek  as  it  stands,  which 
is  certainly  true ;  but  the  probabilitv  is  against  it.  It  is  most 
unlikely  that  a  Palestinian  Jew  could  or  would  have  composed 
it  in  Greek. 

Was  the  original  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  P  Jerome  writes,  in  his 
preface  to  Tobit:  ''Exigitis  ut  librum  sermone  Ohaldseo  con- 
scriptum  ad  latinum  stilum  traham,  librum  utique  Tobias.  Feci 
satis  desiderio  vestro,  npn  tamen  meo  studio.  £t  quia  vicina 
est  ChaldsBorum  lingua  sermoni  Hebraico,  utriusque  linguae 
peritissimum  loquacem  reperiens  unius  diei  laborem  arripui 
et  quidquid  ille  mihi  hebraicis  verbis  expressit  hoc  ego  accito 
notario  sermonibus  latinus  exposui.^'  Thus  Jerome  knew  none 
but  a  Chaldee  copy.    In  like  manner  Origen  had  no  knowledge 

^  Geschichte  Tobi's,  p.  cxziii.,  et  seqa.  *  Einleitung  II.,  p.  902, 

'  Exegetiflches  HandDachza  den  Apokryphen,  2,  p.  8. 
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of  a  Hebrew  text.  We  most  therefore  auppose  :that  the  original 
was  Chaldee,  not  Hebrew,  though  Ilgen  tnes  to  shew  the  oppo- 
aite.^  His  proo£9  of  a  Hebrew  original  are  almost  as  good  in 
fayour  of  a  Chaldee  one.  It  is  easy  for  Keil  to  saj^  that 
Jerome's  translation  is  of  such  a  nature  that  we  can  neither 
discover  more  nearly  the  Ohaldee  text  he  used,  nor  proye  that 
it  was  the  original  ^  such  assertions  are  lightly  made ;  but  the 
date,  place,  and  circumstances  of  the  work  must  be  taken  into 
account.  Is  it  likely  that  a  Chaldee  yersion  of  a  Greek  work 
should  haye  been  made  either  in  Palestine  or  Egypt  for  the  use 
of  the  Jews  between  the  first  century  anterior  to  Christ  and  the 
time  of  Jerome  P  tf  the  Greek  original  was  of  Palestiniaa 
origin,  as  Keil  holds,  a  CSialdee  yersion  was  not  needed  there. 
Nor  would  it  haye  been  needed  in  Egypt,  where  the  Jews  spoke 
Greek. 

YI,  Author,  date,  and  oycNTRY. — ^At  one  time  it  was  the 
preyailing  opinion  that  Tobit  himself  wrote  the  first  thirteen 
chapters,  Tobias  the  son  the  greater  part  of  the  fourteenth,  and 
that  some  unknown  person,  perhaps  a  son  of  Tobias,  perhaps  an 
Israelite  who  acted  as  publisher  of  the  work,  added  the  last  two 
or  four  yerses.  Eyen  Allioli  takes  this  yiew.'  According  to  it, 
the  book  would  be  older  than  seyeral  canonical  ones,  and  ante- 
rior to  the  Babylonish  captivity.  The  ^rounds,  howeyer,  on 
which  the  opinion  rests  are  untenable,  as  Welte  hims^  admits.^ 
Later  critics,  such  as  Arnold,  Sainte^  Croix,  and  Scholz,  suppose 
that  the  father  and  son  left  family  memoirs^  which  were  put 
together  in  their  present  shape  by  some  later  hand,  in  the  time 
of  the  Greek-Macedonian  dominion  as  Scholz  conjectures.^ 
Eichhom  supposes  that  it  miffht  haye  originated  after  the  time 
of  Christ,  because  neither  Philo  nor  Joeephus  refers  to  it^  But 
this  is  no  proof  of  its  non-existence  in  their  day.  Fabricius 
goes  so  fisur  as  to  put  it  100  years  after  Christ.''  Unquestionably 
the  work  was  written  before  Christ,  haw  looff  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain.  In  i.  7,  8,  Tobit  speaks  of  a  tenth,  a  second  tenth, 
and  a  third  tenth.  The  latter  two  were  unknown  to  the 
Chronist,  else  he  would  haye  mentioned  them  in  Neh.  xii.  44- 
47.  Thus  the  book  was  considerably  later  than  the  Chronicles. 
It  represents  seyen  archangels  about  the  throne  of  God — a  Per- 
sian doctrine,  which  did  not  obtain  currency  among  the  Jews 
till  after  Barius  Hystaspis,  when  the  custom  of  surrounding  the 
throne  of  the  Persian  monarch  with  seyen  councillors  gaye  rise 

1  G«8chichte  Tobi'^  p.  oxziii.  •  Einldtiing,  p.  7U. 

'  Die  heili^  Schrift  dee  A.  nnd  N.  Test.,  p.  369,  fifth  edition. 

*  Einleituog,  pp.  SI,  82.  s  Einl^itung,  vol.  ii.,  p.  t{68, 

*  Einleitung  in  die  Apokryphischea  Schxiftea,  u.  b.  w.,  p.  408. 
^  liber  Tobias,  Jnditn,  etc.,  p.  4. 
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to  the  idea.  The  power  of  alms  to  deliver  from  sin  and  death 
(iv.  11,  12)  savours  of  a  later  period  of  Judaism.  Tobit  recom- 
mends  moral  duties  to  his  son  Tobias,  not  ceremonial  rites. 
This  shews  that  the  work  was  composed  before  the  prevalence 
of  Pharisaism;  &ough  the  incipient  Pharisaism  of  Palestine 
may  be  discerned  in  the  four  cardinal  virtues  set  forth — prayer, 
fasting,  alms,  and  righteousness.  There  is  also  a  simple  natural- 
ness about  the  work  unUke  the  artificiality  and  superstitious  air 
belonging  to  the  productions  of  the  first  century  before  Christ. 
Hence  it  must  be  dated  shortly  before  the  Maccabean  period, 
about  180  B.C.  The  tone  of  it  is  decidedly  Palestinian.  Its 
ethics  point  to  that  land.  No  trace  of  Hellenism  appears.  The 
author  could  not  have  been  a  Babylonian,  disc  he  could  not  have 
believed  that  the  Tigris  flowed  pretty  far  to  the  east  of  Nineveh, 
as  is  implied  in  vi.  1.  He  was  a  Palestinian.^  Ewald  conjee* 
tures  that  the  book  was  composed  by  a  Jew  living  in  the  remote 
east  not  much  later  than  the  end  of  the  Persian  period;  and  that 
it  was  translated  out  of  the  Hebrew  original  into  Greek,  perhaps 
in  the  last  century  before  Christ,  or  still  later.' 

VII.  Version^. — The  Greek  text  in  the  LXX.  is  the  best 
which  has  been  preserved,  as  it  is  the  oldest.  Here  the  narra- 
tive is  the  simplest.  We  are  able  to  explain  by  it  why  altera- 
tions were  adopted  in  other  texts.  All  investigations  of  author- 
ship and  time  must  be  conducted  on  this  basis,  as  if  it  were  rtV- 
tually  the  original  itself.  It  seems  to  have  been  made  in  iiie  first 
century  before  Christ.  The  text  has  been  preserved  in  a  tolerably 
pure  state.  Holmes  and  Parsons  collated  eighteen  M6S.  of  it. 
'  Another  Greek  text  is  in  the  Codex  Fnderico-Augustanus, 
which  Tischendorf  printed  in  1846,  and  is  in  44,  106,  107  of 
Holmes  and  Parsons.  The  last  codex  only  has  firom  i.  1  to  ii. 
2,  the  remainder  being  lost.  The  last  three  MSS.  give  from  vL 
9  to  xiii.  The  remaining  chapters  in  tiiem  have  the  earlier 
text.  This  second  Greek  text  is  nothing  more  than  a  revi- 
sion of  the  LXX.  Enlargements  and  abbreviations  are  made. 
Names,  numbers,  words,  are  altered,  usually  for  the  better,  t.^., 
tbey  make  the  Greek  rounder,  fuller,  and  more  perspicuous. 
The  turns  and  constructions  are  improved.  Fritzsche  has 
endeavoured  to  restore  the  text  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  ex- 
hibit it  with  the  necessary  critical  apparatus.  But  he  has  made 
too  great  use  of  the  revision^  and  so  reproduced  a  text  departing 
in  many  instances  from  the  original  Greek  one.  Sengelmann 
has  printed  lengthened  specimens  of  both  Gjeek  texts  in  par- 
allel columns,  subjoining  remarks;'  and  Beusch  has  compared 
the  two  in  the  same  manner.^ 

>  Herzfeld'8  GesdL  des  Y.  Iinel,  p.  816.     *  Gesoh.  des  Y.  Israel,  toI.  ir.,  p.  238. 
*  Page  39,  et  seqq.        *  Das  Bock  Tobiaa  neberaettt  nnd  erklSrt,  p.  izi.,  et  seqq. 
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Cloeely  related  to  the  Septuagint  Greek  text  is  a  Syriac  ver- 
sion printed  in  the  London  Polyglott  as  far  as  vii.  9,  according 
to  the  marginal  annotation  in  Ussher's  MS.  The  remaining 
portion  was  taken  from  a  MS.  or  MSS.  having  the  second  or 
revised  Greek  text. 

There  are  three  Latin  versions,  viz.,  the  Yersio  Yetos  or  old 
Latin,  the  Yulgate,  and  one  printed  by  Sabatier  among  the 
various  readings  of  the  Yersio  Yetus. 

The  old  Latin  version  was  first  published  by  Sabatier  from  two 
MSS.  of  about  the  eighth  century.  He  also  printed  the  various 
readings  of  another  codex  defective  in  many  places.  The  text  of 
another  MS.  belonging  to  the  Yatican  (No.  7)  differed  so  much 
from  that  of  the  other  MSS.  that  he  thought  it  a  different  ver- 
sion taken  from  the  same  Greek  original.  But  the  MS.  is 
incompleto,  having  only  i.  l-vi.  12,  verses  13  and  14  being  from 
the  Yulgate.  This  second  version  is  later  than  the  other^  and 
the  Latin  of  it  less  barbarous. 

The  language  of  the  Yersio  Yetus  is  barbarous;  the  style 
diffuse  and  prolix.  It  shews  that  the  translator  had  consider- 
able difficulty  in  rendering  the  Greek  into  Latin.  With  respect 
to  the  original  of  it,  Fritzsche's  investigations  have  led  him  to 
the  followmg  results : — 

Ist.  That  the  greater  part  of  it  was  made  from  the  revised 
Greek  already  mentioned. 

2nd.  That  in  various  places  the  usual  Greek  text  was  the 
basis,  as  in  vi.  15-17,  vii.  15-18,  viii.  14-17,  xu.  6-9,  11-22, 
xiii.  6-1& 

3rd.  That  in  x.  1-xi.  19  there  is  a  mixture  of  both  texts.^ 

The  list  of  additions  to  or  modifications  of  the  story  in  the 
old  Latin  is  pretty  numerous,  so  much  so  that  Welte  denies  the 
Gh'eek  to  have  been  its  original  throughout.  Probably  the  addi- 
tions belonged  for  the  most  part  to  the  Latins.  It  omits  that 
Achiacharos  was  cupbearer  and  steward  to  the  Assyrian  king  (i. 
22) ;  that  the  account  of  Tobit's  blindness  made  Baguel  weep 
(vii.  7) ;  and  that  Tobit  died  150  years  old^  and  received  an 
honourable  burial  (xiv.  11).  In  the  second  verse  it  adds  imme- 
diately after  Tobit's  original  abode :  "  post  viam  qusQ  ducit  in 
oocidentem,  ex  sinistra  parte  Raphain.  In  L  6  it  adds,  **  the 
sacrifice  for  the  golden  calf  at  I)an  which  Jeroboam  king  of 
Israel  had  made.''  In  L  14  the  Itala  makes  Gabael  a  brother 
of  Tobit,  whereas  Chibrias  is  his  brother  in  the  Greek.  In  ii. 
1  it  has  qui  est  sanctus  a  septem  annis  for  the  Greek  ^  i<rr$p 
6rfla  hrra  i/SSofidSiov.  The  version  seems  to  belong  to  the 
second  century,  and  to  have  been  made  in  Africa.    As  the 

^  JBziget.  Handbuch,  ii.,  pp.  11,  12. 
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Tarioufl  readings  are  so  mrmerons,  t&e  text  Bafr  sofSred  mnch 
oorruption  in  tne  course  of  transmission. 

Angelo  Mai^  has  printed  the  Bible  citations  contained  in  a 
Roman  MS.  of  the  Speculum  of  Augustine,  which  belongs  to 
the  sixth  or  seventh  century  according  to  Mai  and  Wiseman. 
The  whole  work  is  given  in  his  Nova  Bibliotheca  patrum  (voL 
1).  This  is  a  different  recension  of  the  Itala.  It  departs  from 
the  other  verr  considerably.  The  text  ie  made  easier  and  often 
•nlarged.    /  ' 

The  Latin  text  of  the  Yulgate  m  a  version  made  from  a 
Ohiddee  copy  by  Jerome,  as  he  himself  states.  The  Greek  was 
not  used  in  making  it.  There  is  considerable  difference  betwe^i 
it  and  the  Greek.  The  story  in  both  is  hardly  the  same.  Thus 
the  Greek  text  makes  Tobit  speak  of  himself  in  the  first  person, 
and  relate  his  own  life  ^  whereas  Jerome's  version  speaks  of  him 
in  the  third  person>  and  so  assumes-  another  than  Tobit  as  the 
author.  The  former  i»  more  copious  in  the  moral  part ;  the 
latter  in  the  historical. 

It  has  been  stispected  with  reason,  that  though  the  Ghreek 
text  was  not  used  in  making  this  version,  the  Chaldee  original 
was  not  its  sole  basi».  The  language  Hebraises  too  little  to 
justify  the  idea  of  its  bemg  a  proper  tranalation.  The  style  is 
unlike  Jerome's,  being  less  neat  and  elegant.  It  agrees  in 
many  respects  with  the  old  Latin.  There  is  also  a  Christian 
and  monkish  character  about  the  book  in  this  form  which  the 
Ohaldee  copy  could  not  have  had.  It  resembles  an  abridgment 
from  a  larger  work,  filled  out  with  other  traits  to  give  more  con- 
cinnity  to  the  narrative  and  adapt  it  to  practical  use.  Hence  it 
is  probable  that  Jerome  used  the  Chaldee  original  in  a  very 
cursory  wav.  His  version  was  made-  in  one  day,  as  he  states. 
Doubtless  he  collated  the  old  Latin.  The  Chaldee  was  the 
basis ;  but  he  must  have  subsequently  used  the  old  Latin  very 
freely,  in  adapting  his  work  to  ecclesiastical  use.  Indeed  there 
is  more  of  the  latter  element  in  it  than  of  the  Chaldee.  Hence 
the  version  he  produced  is  of  a  mongrel  nature.  It  is  strange 
that  he  does  not  mention  any  but  the  Chaldee  as  the  original 
of  his  version^.  He  has*  told  the  truth  but  not  the  whole  truth, 
as  Frit'Ssche  says.^ 

His*  use  of  th&  old  Latin  has  been  denied  by  Welte,  though 
Hgen  haa  said  enough  to  prove  its  truth.  That  manv  passages 
are  expressed  partly  in  the  same  words  as  the  old  Italic,  and  yet 
depart  from  it  in  a  way  that  could  not  well  be  in  case  of  its  use, 
for  example,  in  i..  13 ;  ii.  4,  7 ;  iii.  3,  8,  14,  24 ;  iv.  4,  10,  11, 
23 ;  V.  1,  4,  6,  18;  vi.  11 ;  vii.  3;  viii.  2,  6,  14 ;  xL  2 ;  xiii. 

^  Spicilegium  Romaniim,  toI.  ix.,  after  pp.  21-28. 
'  lixeget.  Handbuch  ii.,  iSnleituDg,  pp.  12, 18. 
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10,  11, 18 ;  ziv.  11,  sliews  nothing  more  than  that  he  did  not 
follow  the  old  I^tin  absolutely.  IRie  omissions  and  additions  of 
the  Ynlgate  compared  with  the  old  Latin,  frequent  and  im- 
portant as  they  are,  do  not  prove  that  the  latter  was  not  em- 
ployed. As  little  does  the  cireumstance  stated  by  Welte,  that 
not  a  single  verse  of  the  old  has.  been  taken  unaltered  into  the 
Yulgate,  prove  it.^  Beusch  very  properly  departs  from  his 
fellow-religionist  on  this  point,  and  asserts  that  Jerome  had 
constant  regard  to  the  old  Iiatin,  and  adopted  a  great  deal  from 
it,  with  such  modifications  as  i^peared  to  him  necessary.  Mar- 
tianay  had  expressed  the  same  view  long  before.*'  In  some  cases 
the  dmerence  consists  merely  in  a  wora  or  two,  as  in  iv.  7,  ix. 
4,  X.  2,  xii.  7,  10,  which  favours  at  least  the  conclusion  already 
stated.' 

The  translation  thus  madia  soon:  supplanted  the  old  Latin,  and 
became  the  accredited  one  in  the  Bomish  church.  It  is  that 
adopted  by  Roman  Oatholics,  being  in  the  Yulgate.  Luther 
translated  from  it.  The  version  in  our  English  Bibles  was 
taken  from  the  Greek. 

There  are  also  two  Hebsew  translations  of  the  book.  One 
was  printed  at  Constantinople  (1517,  4to.)  and  afterwards  by 
Paul  FagiuB  along  with  the  proverbs  of  Ben  Sira,  accompanied 
with  a  Latin  version  (1542,  8vo.)..  This  is  little  else  than  a 
paraphrase  of  the  Septuagint  Gbreek,  not  differing  essentially 
from  the  source  it  was  derived  from.  There  are  minor  charges, 
consisting  of  enlanatory  additions,  enlargements  of  the  ascetic 
matter,  and  various  abridgments.  The  meaning  of  the  original 
was  misunderstood  ia  many  cases.  In  some  places  at  least,  the 
translator  had  more  texts  tnan  one  before  him.  Since  the  ver^ 
sion  was  made,,  the  readings  of  both  texts  have  been  more  or 
less  mixed  together.  Ilgen  attributes  it  to  a  Constantinopolitan 
Jew  of  the  twelfth  century.  FHtzsche  puts  it  a  century  earlier. 
It  is  marked  by  Fritzsche  H.  F.. 

The  other  Hebrew  text  first  published  by  Sebastian  Munster 
(1542,  4to.),  is  the  revision  of  an  existing  text,  not  a  first  trans- 
lation. The  editor  worked  on  the  basis  of  the>  old  Latin  and 
revised  Greek,  and.  treated  them  with  great  freedom.  He  made 
many  alterations^  shortening  the  original,  and  inserting  Jewish 
l^endaiy  materials.  The  author  was  a  Jew,  not  a  Christian 
as  Eichnom  oonjectured.^  Ilgen  supposes  that  he  lived  in 
Italy  in  the  fifth  century.  But  Fritzsche  thinks  the  present 
Hebrew  younger  than  even  H.  F.'  Probably  it  should  be  put 
in  the  seventh  century.     Both  are  in  Walton's  Polyglott. 

^  Einleitimff,  p.  72.  >  Dm  Bach  Tobias,  Einleitiing,  p.  xxxir. 

*  See  Srageunfuin,  p.  57,  et  teqq. 

*  fSnleitimg,  p.  418.  *  Ezeget  Handbach  ii.,  p.  U. 
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Bartolocci  translated  a  Hebrew  Ternon  into  Latin,  with 
remarks ;  and  depoisited  the  MS.  in  the  Vatican  Kbrary.^ 

The  relation  of  these  texts  to  one  another  gives  rise  to  man j 
conjectures.  They  differ  in  names,  numbers,  forms,  and  turns 
of  speech,  with  other  secondary  circumstances.  But  the  general 
basis  and  form  of  the  narrative  are  the  same  in  all.  Two  hypo- 
theses are  possible,  -either  that  the  various  writers  elaborated  the 
same  materials  independently  of  one  another,  or  that  they  wrought 
on  the  foundation  of  a  written  document,  with  tolerable  freedom 
in  the  treatment  of  its  contents.  The  latter  hypothesis  is  the 
true  one.  Hence  the  problem  for  discussion  is  an  inquiry  into 
the  common  basis.  The  first  scientific  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem  was  made  by  Ilgen,  who  displayed  great  critical  tact 
and  sagacity.  His  result!  were  adopted  by  Bertholdt,  and  with 
some  exceptions  by  Be  Wette.  We  believe,  however,  that  the 
critic's  ingenuity  constructed  a  complicated  fabric  out  of  frail 
materials.  Fritzsche,  availing  himself  of  Ilgeir's  investigations, 
has  been  more  successful  because  he  is  less  constructive. 

The  Armenian  version  is  taken  from  the  Septuagint  Greek 
text,  which  it  renders  clearly  and  well.  The  deviations  from  it 
are  few  and  unimportant,  consisting  sometimes  of  small  addi- 
tions put  for  the  sake  of  perq[>icuity.  Some  clauses  and  sen- 
tences of  the  Greek  are  occasionally  wanting.  This  version 
probably  belongs  to  the  fifth  century,  and  is  printed  in  the 
Armenian  Bible  of  Venice,  1805.* 

VIII.  AuTHORnT  AND  RECEfTIOlf  AMONG  JsWS  AND  ChRISTIAKS. 

— ^The  Jews  never  put  Tobit  in  their  canon,  as  Origen  expressly 
testifies.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  oldest  lists  of 
the  canonical  books  given  by  the  fathers,  by  Melito,  Origen, 
and  Jerome  omit  it.  Athanasius,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Gregory 
of  Nazianzum,  Epiphanius,  Hilary  of  Poictiers^  and  Jerome  do 
not  give  it  in  the  canon. 

In  the  Greek  church,  Clemens  Alexandrinus  quotes  xii.  8  as 
taken  from  i}  ypo^y  Scripture,  and  therefore  he  considered  it  a 
sacred  book.'  He  applies  the  same  epithet  in  citing  iv.  15.^ 
Even  Origen  cites  it  as  ypaff^  or  Scripture,  in  two  places.^ 
In  consequence,  however,  oi  Origen's  declaration  that  the  Jews^ 
did  not  use  it,  and  that  they  spoke  against  it,^  the  Greek  fathers 
commonly  placed  the  book  among  the  apocryphal  writings. 
This  Alexandrian  father  is  somewhat  inconsistent  with  himself 
where  he  speaks  of  Tobit  in  different  places ;  or  perhaps  he 
meant  to  put  the  opinions  of  the  Jews,  and  of  himself  or  Chris- 

1  Bibliotbeca  magna  Babbinica,  toI.  i.,  p.  47  f. 

*  Bee  ReuBcb,  Einleit.,  pp.  xH?.-xlvi.        *  Stromata,  n.  12.        *  Ibid,  iL  23. 

*  De  Orat.,  p.  220.    In  Epist.  ad  Rom.  Tiil  640. 

*  Epiflt  ad  Africannm  et  De  Oratione. 
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tians  generally,  in  contrast.  If  he  intended  the  latter,  he  has 
not  expressed  his  meaning  clearly.  We  agree  with  De  Wette^ 
in  finding  either  inconsistency  or  obscurity  in  his  statements. 

According  to  Athanasius,  Tobit  was  not  among  the  canonical 
writings,  but  among  those  proposed  by  the  fathers  to  be  read  by 
such  as  were  growing  up  and  wished  to  be  instructed  in  the 
word  of  piety.  It  was  read  by  the  church  for  edification ;  in 
catechising  and  preaching  it  was  practically  applied ;  but  doc- 
trinally  and  theoretically  it  had  no  authority.  This  distinction 
between  canonical  and  apocryphal  afterwards  disappeared,  if 
not  generally  in  the  Greek  church,  at  least  here  and  there ;  for 
in  the  Nomo-canon  of  the  Antiochenian  church,  composed  by 
Bar-Hebrseus,  Tobit  appears  among  the  sacred  books.  Athana- 
sius  himself  cites  Tobit  xii.  7  with  the  formula  as  it  is  ioritten.^ 

In  the  Latin  church,  the  work  was  more  highly  valued  than 
in  the  Greek.  Thus  Cyprian  of  the  African  branch  frequen^ 
cites  it  in  a  way  indicating  his  high  opinion  of  its  value.  ]^ 
even  calls  it  dieine  Scripture  in  one  place ;'  and  in  another  he 
introduces  a  quotation  from  iv.  11  with,  as  it  is  ttritten}  Am- 
brose calls  it  a  prophetic  book?  Hilary  states,  that  some  wished 
to  add  to  the  canonical  list  Tobit  and  Judith,  and  so  to  make 
twenty-four  after  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet.^ 
Both  Hilary  and  Auffustine  use  it  as  canonical.''  The  influence 
of  the  latter  appears  m  the  reception  of  the  book  by  the  Councils 
of  Hippo  and  Carthage  (393  and  397  a.d.),  which  formally 
declared  the  canonicity  of  Tobit  and  the  rest  of  the  Apocrypha : 
a  judgment  confirmed  by  the  Eoman  bishop  Innocent  I.  (405), 
in  an  epistle  to  Exuperius  bishop  of  Toulouse.  Jerome  declared 
that  it  was  not  in  the  Jewish  canon,  but  pronounced  no  unfa- 
vourable opinion  of  it.  He  even  commented  upon  it  and  Judith. 
In  the  [Roman  church  the  book  was  canonical,  as  we  see  from 
the  decree  of  pope  Gelasius.  And  though  several  fathers  spoke 
of  it  as  the  Greek  church  usually  did,  in  this  they  gave  their 
private  sentiments  merely ;  for  it  was  unquestionably  canonical 
among  the  Latins  generally.  We  have  given  distinct  utterances 
on  the  subject  of  uie  book's  reception  by  many  of  the  fathers, 
which  shew  that  they  thought  it  more  than  a  popular  religious 
book.  It  is  admitted,  that  no  quotation,  nor  any  number  of  quo- 
tations from  a  book,  prove  it  to  be  divine,  or  even  that  those 
who  used  it  thought  it  to  be  so ;  but  when  fathers  of  the  church, 
Latin  and  Greek,  applied  to  the  work,  in  quoting  it,  introduc- 
tory formulas  employed  of  the  canonical  writings  exclusively,  the 

1  Einjeitang  in  das  A.  T.,  p.  40.        '  Ad?en.  Arianoe,  toI.  L,  p.  133 ;  ed.  Mavr. 

*  Be  Orat.  aomin.,  p.  272,  ed.  Paria,  1574 ;  referring  to  xii.  8. 

«  Epist  62,  p.  ee.  •  De  Tobia,  liber  uniia,  p.  601,  toI.  i.,  ed.  S.  Havr. 

*  ProL  in  Paalm.,  p.  9,  ed.  Benedict,  ^  De  Doo&ina  Chrigtiana,  II.  8. 
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fact  proyes  a  great  deal.  The  fathers  indeed  might  err  in  think- 
ing it  inspired  or  canonical ;  but  do  not  indiscreet  Protestants 
who  say  so  cut  away  their  own  ground  ?  Why  do  they  appeal 
to  the  fathers  against  its  canonicityP  Might  not  those  old 
witnesses  err  in-  this  matter  of  fact  ?  They  could^  not  err  about 
the  Jewish  canon ;  and  it  is  to  thai  het  they  refer.  Bat 
many  of  them  did  not  a^ree  with  the  J^bws  about  the  canon,  and 
extended  the  number  of  books  included  in  it,  holding  that  the 
church  might  determine  the  matter  differently  from  the  Jews. 
The  decree  of  the  Council  of  Florence  (a.d.  1439)  relating  to 
the  work  haa  been  suspected.  The  Council  of  Trent  in  1546 
pronounced  it  canonical,  adding  an-  anathema  a^inst  all  who 
differed  in  opinion.  We  ha^e  already  seea  that  Luther  rec(Hn* 
mends  the  biook  as  furthering  piety ;  and  PeUican  speaks  still 
more  strongly,  saying  that  it  is  full  of  the  most  salutary  instruc- 
tions pertaining  to  faith  and  morals  ;  and  that  language  as  well 
as  contents  shew  the  writer  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  pro- 
phetic and  holy  spirit..  Carlstadt  would  place  it  amonir  the 
Lgiographa.         ^  ^ 
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I.  Contents. — The  book  of  Judith  contains  the  stoiy  of  a 
Jewish  widow  called  Judith,  who  deliyered  her  natiye  town 
Bethulia  and  all  Israel  from  destruction. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Nineveh  in  Assyria,  made  war  upon 
Arphaxad  of  Media,,  who  resided  in  the  fortified  city  of  Ecba- 
tana.  Having  threatened  aU  wha  would  not  join  him,  he 
marched  against  AiphasEad,  sfew  him,  and  utterly  destroyed 
his  city.  After  he  and  his  army  on  their  return  to  ]N  ineyeh  had 
indulged  in  reyels  for  the  space  of  120  d^s,  he  resolved  to 
wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  whole  earth.  Holofemes  was  ap- 
pointed general.  The  latter  proceeded  on  his  destructive  cam- 
paign, with  orders  to  q)are  none  that  would  not  submit.  With 
a  well-equipped  army  he  marched  forward  till  he  descended 
into  the  plain  of  Damascus.  Nothiug  could  withstand  his  pro- 
gress ;  he  wasted,  destroyed^  and  murdered.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  sea-coast  begged  for  peace:  yet  Holofemes  cut  down 
their  groves  and  destroyed  their  gods,  that  all  nations  might 
worship  Kebuchadnezzar  only.  Approaching  Judea,  he  pitched 
between  G«ba  and  ScythopoHs^  that  he  might  coUect  all  the 
baggage  of  his  army.'  Under  these  circumstances  the  Jews 
were  afiraid,  being  in  great  trouble  for  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple.  They  had  but  recently  returned  from  captivity ;  and 
the  house  of  Jehovah  had  not  been  long  re-dedicated.  The 
high-priest  Joakim  wrote  charging  the  inhabitants  to  fortify 
the  mountain  passes ;  and  all  the  people  humbled  themselves 
before  the  Lord  in  supplication  (i.-iv.  17). 

Having  inquired  ot  the  Canaanite  princes  who  the  children  of 
Israel  were,  and  received  a  brief  account  of  them  from  Achior 
the  Ammonite,  who  advised  him  not  to  meddle  with  them  except 
they  sinned  against  their  Ood,  Holofemes  despised  the  Deity, 
threatened  Achior,  eoki  sent  lim  away  in  custody,  to  be  deU- 
vered  to  the  Israelites  by  whom  he  was  well  received.  The 
next  day  Holofemes's  army  marched  to  Bethulia,  laid  siege  to 
the  place,  and  cut  off  its  supply  of  water.    Terrible  want  soon 
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began  to  be  felt  in  tbe  city ;  the  people  fainted,  were  disheari- 
«ied,  and  requested  the  elaers  to  deUver  it  up.  They  begged 
the  space  of  five  days,  after  which,  should  no  help  arrive,  they 
promised  to  surrender  (y.-vii.). 

At  this  part  of  the  history  Judith  is  introduced — a  pious, 
beautiful,  and  rich  widow,  who  blamed  the  govemors  for  their 
promise  to  submit,  and  advised  them  to  trust  in  God.  She 
engaged  to  do  a  thing  that  should  be  perpetually  remembered, 
about  which  they  mignt  not  then  inquire ;  and  to  deliyer  Israel 
within  the  fiye  oays.  After  a  remarkable  prayer  to  the  Lord, 
she  dressed  herself  guly,  and  went  forth  by  night  from  Beth- 
ulia  with  her  maid.  Haying  reached  the  nrst  Assyrian  watch, 
she  was  conducted  to  the  tent  of  Holi^emes,  where  both  the 
general  and  his  servants  greatly  admired  her  beauty.  He  asked 
her  who  she  was,  and  the  cause  of  her  coming.  She  addressed 
to  him  a  flattering  speech ;  but  refused  to  eat  of  his  food,  and 
repaired  to  the  valley  of  BethuHa  three  successiye  nights  to 
prOT  (viii.-xii.  9). 

On  the  fourth  day  the  general  made  a  feast  on  her  account, 
with  the  view  of  winning  her  over  to  his  desires  the  more 
effectually.  She  complied  with  the  invitation,  appearing  so 
beautiful  and  attractive  at  the  banquet  that  his  heart  was 
ravished  with  her  charms.  Through  the  joy  of  having  her 
company,  he  drank  to  excess.  When  all  the  guests  had  re- 
tired and  she  was  was  left  alone  with  Holofemes,  she  prayed  to 
God  beside  the  bed  he  lay  on^  took  down  his  falchion,  and  cut 
off  his  head  at  two  strokes.  She,  and  her  maid  carrying  the 
head,  then  went  together  to  prayer  according  to  custom,  passed 
the  camp,  and  arrived  safely  in  Bethulia«  Achior  became  an 
Israelite;  and  Holofemes's  head  was  suspended  on  the  walL 
As  soon  as  it  became  known  in  the  camp  that  the  general  was 
dead,  great  noise  and  consternation  arose ;  the  Assyrians  fled ; 
the  Israelites  rushed  out  upon  them ;  the  camp  was  taken  and 
spoiled;  there  was  great  slaughter,  and  the  Assyrians  were 
pursued  beyond  Damascus.  Judith  received  great  praise;  the 
high-priest  came  to  see  her ;  shegot  Holofemes^s  tent,  all  his 
plate,  beds,  vessels,  and  stuff.  The  women  gathered,  around, 
and  crowned  her  with  a  garland  of  olive.  She  then  sang  a  song 
of  praise,  escorted  by  all  the  people.  Having  entered  Jerusalem, 
the  people  first  wordiipped  the  Lord,  and  continued  feasting  for 
three  months.  Judith  returned  te  Bethulia,  where  she  lived  in 
much  honour  the  rest  of  her  days,  and  died  at  the  age  of  105, 
greatly  lamented  by  all  the  people,  who  were  not  disturbed 
oy  the  fear  of  enemies  for  a  long  time  after  her  deatibi  (xiL 
lO-xvi.). 

II.  Natubb  of  ths  stobt. — ^The  question  naturally  arises. 
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Ib  the  narrative  historical  P    Does  it  contain  a  record  of  actual 
eyentsP 

1.  Most  Roman  Catholics  receive  it  as  historical,  and  defend 
its  credibility.  So  Montfaucon,  Du  Pin,  Huet,  Welte,  and 
Scholz.  B.  Lamy  and  Jahn  dissent.  Johannes  Yon  Gumpach 
and  Wolff,  though  Protestants,  defend  the  historical  view. 

2.  Protestants  generally  have  considered  it  to  be  fictitious, 
but  differ  in  their  views  oi  its  nature  and  purport. 

.   The  latter  is  the  only  correct  opinion.     That  the  work  is 
unhistorical  and  fabulous  rests  on  the  following  grounds : — 

(a)  The  impossibility  of  such  an  occurrence  having  happened, 
because  historv  has  no  room  for  it.  It  could  not  have  been 
before  the  BaDylonian  captivity,  because  the  book  itself  states 
that  the  people  had  returned  (iv.  3,  v.  18,  19).  Besides,  the 
Jews  had  then  a  king  over  them ;  whereas  all  measures  of  defence 
and  other  matters  are  superintended  by  a  hi^h-priest  Joakim  or 
Eliakim,  whose  name  does  not  appear  m  the  lists  of  high-priests 
given  in  Chronicles  and  Josephus.  The  period  of  the  captivity 
must  necessarily  be  left  out  of  account,  because  the  Jews  were 
not  then  in  their  own  land.  If  it  be  affirmed  that  the  events 
took  place  after  the  exile,  there  is  no  point  of  time  suited  to 
them.  The  Hebrews  were  subject  to  Persia  for  207  years. 
They  were  next  under  the  dommion  of  Alexander,  and  finally 
of  the  Ptolemies.  Besides,  where  was  a  Nineveh  after  the 
return,  or  a  Nabuchodonosor,  or  an  Arphaxad  king  of  Media  P 
Where  was  there  an  Assyrian  or  a  Median  kingdom  P 

In  reply  to  this  argument,  Welte  admits  that  no  post-exile 
time  can  be  found  for  the  events  narrated  in  the  book.^  The 
reign  of  Cambyses  will  not  do,  though  Eusebius  and  Augustine 
fixed  upon  it.  That  of  Xerxes  will  not  do,  though  Julius  Afri- 
canus  thought  so.  The  reigns  of  Darius  Hystaspis  and  Arta- 
xerxes  Ochus  do  not  answer.  Under  all  these  sovereigns  the 
Jews  were  subject  to  Persian  dominion,  and  made  no  formal 
attempt  to  cast  it  off.  Indeed  none  has  more  effectually  shewn 
the  impossibility  of  the  events  related  in  Judith  having  happened 
after  tne  exile  than  Bellarmine.'  Hence  he  and  most  advocates 
of  the  historical  credibility  place  the  occurrences  before  the 
exile,  in  opposition  to  internal  evidence.  Roman  Catholics 
usually  fix  upon  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  after  the  northern 
kingdom  had  been  destroyed.  We  rely  upon  iv.  3  and  v.  18, 
19,  for  proof  that  the  events  are  supposed  to  have  succeeded  the 
return  from  captivity.  Attempts  are  made  to  explain  away  these 
places  without  success.  ^'  For  they  were  newly  returned  from 
the  captivity,  and  all  the  people  of  Judea  were  lately  gathered 

I  Emleitang,  pp.  120, 121.  *  De  rerbo  Dei,  lib.  ].|  o.  12. 
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togedier:  and  the  vessels  and  the  altar  and  the  house  were 
sanctified  after  their  profanation"  (iv.  3).  Does  this  language 
exclude  the  idea  of  return  from  the  Babylonian  exile  P  Does  it 
not  rather  suppose  it?  The  profemation  and  re-dedication  of 
the  temple  imply  its  rebuilding.  Wolff  goes  jGeurther  than  Welte 
who  denies  the  relevancy  of  the  passage^  and  maintains  its  later 
interpolation.  It  is  certainly  not  in  the  Yulgate ;  but  it  is  unsafe 
to  conclude  from  that  circumstance  its  absence  from  the  original. 
Wolff  holds  that  the  verse  interrupts  the  connection,  and  that 
the  passage  contains  within  itself  a  plain  historical  contradic- 
tion. But  he  has  laboured  in  vain  to  prove  his  position.^  It 
is  certain  that  ver.  18,  19,  suppose  the  captivity  at  Babylon  to 
be  past.  Here  again  Wolff  has  recourse  to  corruption  of  the 
Greek  text  either  by  the  translator  himself  or  an  interpolator, 
and  holds  by  the  I^tin  of  Jerome  where  the  words  '^  and  the 
temple  of  their  God  was  cast  to  the  ground,  and  their  cities 
were  taken  by  the  enemies"  (v.  18  Greek,  22  lAtin)  are  omitted. 
The  context  appears  to  us  to  imply  the  Babylonian  exile ;  though 
Wolff  maintains  the  contrary.^ 

(b)  The  work  contains  many  historical  and  geographical  im- 
probabilities. NebuchadouoBor  governs  in  Nineveh,  and  is  called 
king  of  Assyria  (i.  1,  7) ;  whereas  his  father  had  destroyed 
Nineveh,  and  was  king  of  Babylon.  If  another  than  the  well- 
known  Nebuchadnezzar  be  meant,  history  is  silent  respecting 
him.  Eusebius  and  an  old  Syrian  chronicle  say  that  he  is 
the  same  with  Cambyses  who  conquered  the  Medes.  Wolff 
labours  to  identify  him  with  KiniladaTi  the  .son  and  second  suc- 
cessor of  Esarhaddon,  who,  according  to  Berosus  and  Polyhistor, 
was  the  brother  of  his  immediate  predecessor  Samuffes,  and 
reigned  till  635  b.c.  Arphaxad  reigned  over  the  Modes  in 
Ecbatana  (L  1).  Who  was  he?  Was  he  Arbaces  the  founder 
of  the  Median  kingdom  P  Or  was  he  Phraortes,  as  Wolff  sup- 
poses? We  know  that  Phraortes  perished  in  a  war  with  the 
Assyrians ;  but  why  does  not  the  book  of  Judith  speak  of  Kini- 
ladan  and  Phraortes  bv  their  usual  names  ?  Why  call  them 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  Arphaxad?  We  know  that  As^rian, 
Babylonian,  and  Median  rulers  frequently  bore  different  names ; 
but  here  the  names  are  inexplicable  on  the  ground  of  their 
belonging  to  the  persons  with  whom  Wolff  identifies  them. 
The  names  throughout  the  book  are  peculiar — names  of  places 
and  cities  as  well  as  of  persons,  shewing  an  intentional  dis- 
guise inconsistent  with  the  assumption  of  literal  history.  His« 
tory  knows  nothing  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Arphaxad,  as  they 
are  named  in  Juditu.    Arphaxad  is  said  to  have  fortified  Ecba- 

1  DaB  Bueh,  Judith,  p.  17)  et  seqq.  '  Ibid.  p.  20,  et  seqq. 
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tana  with  remarkable  walls  seventy  cubits  high  and  fifty  cubits 
broad ;  with  towers  on  the  gates  one  hundred  cubits  high  and 
sixty  broad.  The  yery  gates  were  seventy  <^ubits  high  and  forty 
broad.  All  this  is  exaggerated.  Herodotus  describes  in  similar 
language  the  fortification  of  the  royal  fortress  at  Ecbatana  by 
Deioces. 

Holofemes's  army  marches  three  days'  journey  from  Kineyeh 
to  the  plain  of  Bectileth ;  and  pitched  &om  Bectileth  near  the 
mountain  at  the  left  hand  of  the  upper  CiUcia  (ii.  21).  But  no 
army  could  march  in  three  da^  from  Nin&veh  to  GiUcia.  In 
ii.  25  we  read  that  Holofemes  m  his  march  took  the  borders  of 
Cilicia  and  came  to  the  borders  of  Japheth  which  were  toward 
the  south  oyer  against  Arabia.  It  is  impossible  to  ^eonnect 
Cilicia,  Japheth,  and  Arabia. 

The  city  of  Bethulia  is  a  place  unknown  in  history.  Accord* 
ing  to  the  narrative  it  could  not  have  bean  very  distant  from 
Jerusalem  among  the  mountains.  It  was  near  Esdraelon.  Dif- 
ferent geographers  have  identified  it  with  different  places,  as  at 
Beit  TSbl  north  of  mount  Gilboa,  where  Schultz  and  Wolff  place 
it;  at  Safed;  at  SantLr;  at  Qinaa;  and  in  Pella,  because  the 
Syriac  has  Beth^PaUau*  The  last  is  absurd,  because  the  Syriao 
Beth  Fhalu  is  only  a  corruption  of  Beth  XJlpha,  whence  that 
yersion  favours  Beth  Ufa,  which  is  indeed  the  most  probable 
opinion.  Wherever  it  was,  the  conduct  of  Holofernes  and  the 
Jews,  before  and  at  its  siege,  is  incomprehensihle.  The  former 
remains  encamped  with  his  immense  hosts  for  upwards  of  a 
month  before  this  unimportant  town;  and  takes  no  active  mea- 
sures against  it  as  if  it  were  impregnable.  He  waits  to  get 
possession  of  it  by  the  inhabitants  dying  of  thirst.  The  Jews 
in  the  town  do  nothing,  but  expect  Jehovah's  sudden  interfer'- 
ence  on  their  behalf.  When  the  Assyrian  general  is  murdered, 
the  huge  army  accustomed  to  victory  takes  to  flight,  leaving 
their  camp  a  pr^  to  the  Jews. 

In  y.  2,  3,  Holofemes  addresses  the  princes  of  Moab,  the 
captains  of  Ammon,  and  the  ffovemors  of  the  sea-coast  as  tA0 
8on8  of  Chanaan,  a  title  whicn  is  unsuitable.  He  must  have 
known  who  the  Jews  were. 

In  X.  3  Judith  is  represented  as  washing  her  body  all  over 
with  water ;  whereas  it  is  said  just  before  that  the  citizens  of 
Bethulia  were  dying  of  thirst.  A  bottle  of  wine,  a  cruse  of  oil, 
a  bag  filled  with  parched  com  and  lumps  of  figs  and  with  fine 
bread,  were  all  carried  by  her  maid.  The  admiration  of  her 
beauty  as  she  passed  before  different  persons  is  exaggerated. 

The  high-priest,  who  acts  as  governor  of  the  Jews  throughout 
the  course  ofevents,  sends  unto  all  the  coasts  of  Samaria  as  well 
as  to  other  places,  that  the  people  there  might  be  prepared  for 
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the  hoBtile  army  under  Holofemes  (iy.  3).  This  is  unKkelj  at 
the  yerj  time  when  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  were  bitterly- 
opposed  to  one  another. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  marches  of  the  Assyrian  army  by 
means  of  the  localities  specified;  for  when  a  known  plac^  or 
people  is  mentioned,  we  are  suddenly  transported  to  a  distant 
locfJity.  The  huge  host  goes  hither  and  thither,  crossing  and 
recrossing  the  same  route.  Places  obscure  or  unknown  are 
thickly  planted  in  the  book.  When  we  attempt  to  identify 
them  they  elude  discovery.  Or  when  probably  identified,  some 
abrupt  digression  occurs,  taking  the  reader  far  away  from  where 
he  was  just  before.  Thus  the  geography  is  in  a  state  of  hope- 
less comusion.  It  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  writer's 
memory  of  cities  and  countries  which  he  put  down  without 
thought  wherever  he  pleased. 

The  history  does  not  suit  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  because  at  the 
time  of  Bethulia's  siege  Judith  says  to  the  elders  of  the  city : 
*'  There  arose  none  in  our  age,  neither  is  there  any  now  in  these 
days,  neither  tribe,  nor  family,  nor  people,  nor  city  among  us, 
which  worship  gods  made  with  hands,  as  hath  been  aforetime" 
(viii.  18).  But  we  learn  from  2  Chron.  xzxiii.  14-17,  that  dur- 
ing all  the  period  of  Manasseh's  captivity  the  idol  remained  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord  and  strange  gods  in  Jerusalem.  The 
language  of  Judith  is  also  inconsistent  with  the  early  part  of 
Manasseh's  reign.  Nor  could  it  be  properly  spoken  even  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah.  In  like  manner,  the  siege  of  Bethulia  does 
not  suit  the  commencement  of  Josiah's  reign,  when  he  was  a 
boy  of  about  ten  years  of  age,  as  Wolflf  supposes.  The  high- 
pnest  would  then  be  the  virtual  ruler  of  the  people.  The 
reigns  of  Amon  and  Josiah  together  lasted  thirty-three  years. 
The  death  of  Judith,  followed  by  a  long  time  of  peace  (xvi.  25), 
must  have  occurred  at  least  ten  years  before  the  death  of  Josiah. 
If  the  siege  of  Bethulia  took  place  in  the  tenth  year  of  Josiah  it 
must  have  happened  about  eleven  years  before  Judith's  death. 
Hence,  as  she  Hved  to  the  age  of  105,  she  must  have  been  94 
when  Holofemes  was  captivated  by  her  charms.  In  order  to 
suit  Josiah,  the  high-priest  Joacim  (in  the  Greek  text),  or  Elia- 
kim  (in  the  Vulgate),  Wolff  arbitrarily  supposes  the  name  to 
have  been  changed  and  corrupted  from  Hilkiah.^ 

We  are,  therefore,  unable  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  those  who 
find  authentic  history  in  the  book.  Nor  does  it  appear  pro- 
bable that  there  is  a  substratum  of  real  history  dressed  out 
and  disfigured  with  oral  traditions,  as  Sandbiicher^  and  Keil' 

^  Das  Bacli  Judith,  p.  46. 

*  Erlauteniiigen  der  biblischen  Geschichte,  Theil  i.,  p.  369,  et  seqq. 

*  Emleitimg,  p.  700. 
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assume.  The  essential  and  historical  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  external  shell  within  which  it  is  encased.  The  true  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  the  foreign  mixture  incoiporated  with 
it.  Let  any  one  make  the  attempt  to  separate  them,  and  he 
will  soon  find  it  hopeless.  The  basis  of  the  story  in  that  case 
must  have  been  some  remarkable  deliverance  of  the  Israelites 
from  their  enemies,  which  the  Bible  history  would  not  have 
omitted  to  mention. 

Grotius  thinks^  that  the  contents  of  the  work  are  a  historical 
allegory  relating  to  the  insane  attempt  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
to  exterminate  the  Jewish  worship  in  Palestine.  Against  this 
improbable  hypothesis  Bertholdt  makes  a  few  remarks.*  The 
book  contains  pure  fiction.  It  is  of  little  moment,  therefore, 
what  name  be  applied  to  it :  whether  drama  with  Buddeus ;  or 
epopee  with  Artopoeus  and  Marcus  Von  Niebuhr ;  or  apologue 
with  Babor ;  or  didactic  poem  with  Jahn ;  or  moral  fiction  with 
Bauer ;  or  romance  with  Semler ;  or  with  Ewald,  a  prophetic- 
poetical  narrative  presenting  a  confused  mixture  of  fiction  and 
history. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  proper  names  can  be  allegorised 
as  if  they  were  intended  to  be  significant,  though  Grotius 
adopted  this  view,   making  Judith   to    represent  the   Jewish 

nation;  Bethulia  (H^  7N"n^!l),  the  temple;  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
devil ;  Assyria,  pride ;  Holofemes,  Antiochus  or  the  devil's  in- 
strument (E^HJ  ^S/H),  etc.  There  is  no  reason  for  holding  the 
names  to  be  thus  symbolical.  If  they  were,  we  should  under- 
stand Bethulia  to  be  the  virgin  of  Jehovah,  from  n*7Vl3. 

Though  the  history  shews  a  strange  mingling  of  hetero- 
geneous materials,  yet  viewed  as  a  whole  it  has  simplicity 
and  originality.  The  principal  characters  are  well  drawn, 
especially  Judith  herself.  In  colouring  and  verisimilitude,  the 
author  has  not  been  successful.  He  has  neglected  historical 
accuracy  and  consistence,  either  from  ignorance  or  carelessness. 
This  feature  mars  the  completeness  of  the .  narrative.  From 
a  Christian  point  of  view,  the  character  of  Judith  cannot  be 
approved;  for  though  she  displays  patriotism,  courage,  and 
piety,  she  employs  dissimulation,  lies,  and  murder  to  accomplish 
her  end.  Such  immorality,  in  connection  with  a  rigid  attach- 
ment to  the  law,  does  not  comport  with  christian  principles. 
It  has  a  parallel,  however,  in  the  case  of  Sisera  and  Jael.  As  a 
'didactic  fiction,  which  the  work  appears  to  be,  it  was  well  con- 
ceived and  composed  by  a  Palestinian  Jew. 

III.  Obiginal  language. — Was  the  book  written  in  Greek ; 

^  Prolegomena  in  librum  Judith.  *  Einleitung,  toI.  y.,  p.  2551. 
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or  was  it  translated  into  that  tongue  from  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  P 
Cappellus,  Fabricius,  Jahn,  Eichbom,  Daehne,  and  Ackermann 
are  in  fayour  of  tbe  originality  of  tbe  Greek.  But  Bertboldt^ 
De  Wette^  Scbolz,  Welte,  Keil,  and  Wolff  suppose  it  to  be  taken 
from  a  Hebrew  or  Cbaldee  (»iginal.  This  is  the  true  view,  and 
ia  proved  by  mistakes  in  translating,  as  well  as  by  ccmstructionB 
which  could  not  be  expected  even  from  a  Greek- writing  Jew. 
Thus  in  xyi.  4  it  is  said  of  the  Assyrian,  ^Xdev  iv  fivpidat  Bwd^ 
/4€<»9  avToVf  translated  by  Jerome  in  muUUudine  foritiudinis  suae. 
The  Hebrew  IlT  was  taken  for  ^T],  In  i.  9  occurs  koX  irepav 
rov  ^lopBdvov  &)9  'lepowrdXriix,  iripav  standing  for^TjO,  which 
does  not  suit  here,  though  it  is  in  general  a  correct  version  of 
the  word.  In  i.  16,  6  avfifUfcro^,  and  in  ii.  20,  6  hriiiucToi;^ 
mean  the  covenant  people,  as  translations  of  3*1$ri .  In  xi.  7, 
J^qaovTCU  hrX  Na^oxrxpBovoo-op  xal  trcarra  rhf  dUoVy  corresponding 
to  the  Hebrew  ^71^  HHW,  the  translator  confounded  ViV  with 
VHV  In  XI.  11,  KoX  hrvrreaelrcu  davaro^  cttI  irpoaoyirov  axn&v^ 
where  the  Vulgate  has  tremor  for  ffawiTo^,  the  translator  read 
NJlto  for  N'^ID.     In  xiv.  13  it  is  said  that  the  enemies  of  the 

Jews  shall  be  utterly  destroyed,  e&  tIXo9,  translated  from  HV3/  • 
In  iv.  2,  a-ff>6Bpa  a<p6Bpa  is  equivalent  to  HMp  *1M1^.  In  vi.  12, 
elSaXov  iv  XlJdoi^  is  the  translation  of  0^3183  T\\ .  The  firequeat 
demonstrative  supplement  to  the  relative  also  shews  a  Hebrew 
original,  as  o5  SLCinrdprjacaf  ixel  v.  19,  D^^  VH)  *T^^;  €v  ok 
avTol  ivot/covaiv  iv  avT(n<;,  vii.  10,  tt|8^  DH^  *1^-  Th®  1«^* 
^uage  bears  the  stamp  of  a  Hebrew  original  throughout.  Every- 
tiiing  about  it  has  a  colouring  which  makes  it  easy,  for  the  most 
part,  to  tell  what  was  before  the  translator.  Many  geographi- 
cal names  also  shew  incorrect  renderings  of  the  Hebrew,  as 

Berdvfj  from  T\MSl  t\^^ ;  XeXXou?  from  /VITH  ;  ^Pcurak  for 
B^BhR,  etc.^ 

IV.  Date. — It  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  time  when  the 
book  was  written.  .  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Clement  of  Rome  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.^  Neither  Josephus  nor  Fhilo 
alludes  to  it ;  nor  are  there  any  references  to  it  in  the  New 
Testamant,  though  some  have  thought  so.  No  external  evi- 
dence therefore  can  throw  light  on  the  point.  We  must  examine 
the  contents.  Even  here  there  is  room  for  doubt.  It  seems  to 
have  been  composed  in  the  second  century  before  Christ.  'The 
Jews  had  long  been  in  a  state  of  oppression.   This  had  nourished 

^  See  GeseniuB  in  the  Hallische  Literatur-zeitang  for  18S2,  January ;  and  Moven 
in  tbe  Bonn  Zeitschrift  far  PhilosopMe  nnd  katholSche  Theologie,  Heft  13. 
•  Cap.  66. 
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wiihin  ihem  a  epirit  of  revenge.  Their  ideas  had  become  nar- 
row, legal,  limited.  The  eyes  of  the  sabbath  and  new  moon  are 
mentioned,  as  weU  as  the  Sanhedrim  (viiL  6,  iv.  8,  xv.  8),  indi- 
cating the  second  century,  b.c.  The  spirit  which  animates  the 
work  is  that  which  was  stirred  up  in  the  Maccabean  struggles— 
a  spirit  of  wild  and  murderous  war.  Perhaps  it  was  intended  to 
reanimate  the  passion  as  it  began  to  cooL  It  agrees  best  with  the 
time  of  John  Hyrcanus,  when  the  Seleucidae,  after  subduing  the 
Jews,  led  large  armies  into  eastern  countries.  The  Jews  niight 
well  fear  for  their  state,  if  their  rulers  returned  victorious.  The 
writer  dispised  the  names  of  peonies  and  places  belon^gto 
his  own  tmie,  tmder  Biblical  appellations  of  the  past,  nj  the 
Assyrians  he  meant  the  Syrians.  Perhaps  Holofemes  pomted 
to  Demetrius  II.  To  kill  such  a  general  would  be  a  heroic  deed. 
If  a  woman  had  the  courage  and  cunning  to  cut  off  Holofemes's 
head  and  free  her  people  firom  the  yoke  of  a  tyrant,  why  might 
not  the  renowned  exploit  be  imitated  P  The  name  of  the  doer 
would  be  illustrious  for  ever.  Thus  the  date  may  be  fixed  at  130 
B.C.,  where  Ewald  places  it.^  Yaihinger  agrees.^  Movers,  on  the 
contrary,  puts  it  104  b.c,  arriving  at  that  conclusion  by  several 
ingenious  but  improbable  conjectures.^  It  is  matter  of  regret 
that  Yolkmar  should  indulge  in  such  singular  conjectures  re^ 
specting  the  book,  as  to  place  its  composition  under  Adrian,  117 
or  118  A.D.,^  where  it  is  easy  for  Ewald  to  refute  him.^  The  object 
which  the  author  had  in  view  was  to  awaken  and  encourage  the 
long-oppressed  covenant  people  by  shewing  that  God  never  for- 
sakes tiiem  as  long  as  they  are  faithful  to  Himself,  even  in  times 
of  the  greatest  distress,  but  inflicts  fearful  vengeance  on  their 
heathen  rulers. 

Y.  Yebsions.— -The  Gfreek  translation  in  the  Septuagint  must 
have  be^i  made  soon  after  the  original  appeared.  The  chaiac- 
ter  of  it  is  literaL  Its  author  seems  to  have  followed  the 
Hebrew  very  closely.  Hence  he  produced  a  version  which  faith- 
fully represents  the  history  as  it  was  written.  The  translator 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language,  and  could  have 
made  a  freer  version  had  he  been  disposed.  According  to 
Fritzsche,  the  original  text  has  been  best  preserved  in  God.  ii. 
There  are  two  other  forms  of  the  text,  which  depart  more  or  less 
from  the  fimdamental  one  presented  by  the  usual  text  of  the 
LXX.  Thev  are  revisions  or  elaborations  of  the  latter.  The 
one  is  founa  in  MS.  68,  and  in  an  old  Syriac  version  printed 


«  In  the  Tubingen  Theol.  Jahrbb.,  1867,  pp. 
*  Jahrbb.  iz.,  p.  192,  et  leqq. 
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in  Walton's  Pdyglott;  the  other  in  the  old  Latin  and  MSS. 
19,108. 

Hie  Syriac  yersion  was  made  from  the  Greek,  to  which  it 
adhere^  verbally.  The  old  Latin  was  taken  from  the  same 
source.  In  it  the  diction  is  rough  and  barbarous;  a  sort  of 
Latinised  Hebrew-Greek,  as  Fritzsche  terms  it.  The  translator 
frequently  misunderstood  the  Greek.  Sabatier  printed  it  from 
five  MSS.y  which  he  describes ;  and  Nickes  hem  particularly 
examined  the  text.^  The  Yulgate  proceeded  frt>m  Jerome. 
Here  the  form  given  to  the  materials  of  the  story  is  con* 
siderably  different,  ^me  parts  occupy  a  different  place. 
Thus  xiY.  6-10  stands  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  chapter. 
Other  parts  are  omitted,  as  i.  13-16.  Some  thin^  are  added,  as 
after  iv.  11  and  xxv.  8.  Abridgments  and  enlargements  are 
frequent.  Names  and  numbers  vary.  The  sense  is  often  dis- 
similar. The  relation  of  the  Latin  to  the  other  forms  of  the 
text  has  been  pointed  out  by  Cappellus,*  from  whom  Eichhom, 
Bertholdt,  and  others  give  many  specimens.  In  rendering  the 
Chaldee  text  which  Jerome  had  before  him,  he  acted  fieely, 
Welte,  Scholz,  and  Wolff  think  that  he  translated  the  oriffinai 
Aramaean  text;  but  his  words  scarcely  justify  .that  opinion. 
They  are  these ;  and  we  give  them  because  Wolff  makes  so 
much  of  their  import:  "Apud  Hebrseos  liber  Judith  inter 
Hagiographa  (Apokrypha)  legitur,  cujus  auctoritas  ad  roboranda 
ilia  quae  in  contentionem  veniunt,  minus  idonea  judicatur.  Chal- 
daeo  tamen  sermone  conscriptus  inter  historias  computatur.  Sed 
quia  hunc  librum  Synodus  Nicsena  in  numero  sanctarum  Scrip* 
turarum  legitur  computasse,  acquievi  postulationi  vestrse,  immo 
exactioni,  et  sepositis  occupationibus,  quibus  vehementer  arcta- 
bar,  huic  unam  lucubratiimculam  dedi  magis  sensum  e  sensa 
quam  ex  verbo  verbum  transferens.  Multorum  codicum  varie- 
tatem  vitiosissimam  amputavi,  sola  ea,  quae  intelligentia  integra 
in  verbis  Chaldaeis  invenire  potui,  Latinis  expressi."^  In  con- 
nection with  this  language  should  be  taken  that  of  Origen : 
"  'E^paioL  tS  TajSla  ov  'vp&vraL  ovBi  t§  'lovStS,  ovBe  ^kp  expvo-i 
avrii  kclL  iv  A7roKpv<f>ot^  E/SpaioTl,  w  air  avr&v  fJtaBovre^  iyvoH 
xafiev^  Jerome  translated  from  an  Aramaean  text ;  and  Origen 
sajs  that  the  book  did  not  exist  in  Hebrew.  We  do  not  thmk 
with  Eichhom  and  De  Wette  that  these  testimonies  are  contra- 
dictory. The  Aramaean  of  Jerome  had  supplanted  the  original 
Sebrew.  The  fact  that  he  speaks  of  mending  the  most  comipt 
variety  existing  in  many  MSS.  is  against  the  idea  of  his  having 
the  original  Aramaean  in  that  state,  and  doing  so  much  to  purge 

1  De  Veteris  Testamenti  Codicum  Grsecorum  familiis  Dissertatio,  1853. 

2  Commentarii  et  not89  critic9  in  Yetiu  Testamentum,  p.  574,  et  seqq. 

*  Praef.  in  Ubram  Judith.  *  £put.  ad  AMcanum. 
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it.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  he  translated  the  AvKmsMa^ 
into  Latin.  What  use  he  made  of  it  in  the  production  of  his 
Latin  text  is  not  clear.  It  seems  to  have  been  slight.  He 
says  that  he  amputated  the  most  corrupt  varie^  of  many 
MSS.y  referring  to  the  great  variety  in  the  Latin  MSS.  of  the 
versio  vetus.  We  believe  that  he  usually  worked  on  the  basis 
of  tiie  old  Latin,  which  agrees  in  the  main  with  his.  Hence 
we  find  in  his  text  Latin  forms  and  expressions  which  he 
does  not  employ  elsewhere.  Thus  the  MSS.  of  the  old  Latin 
were  the  basis  of  Jerome's  translation.  He  used  the  Chaldee 
also,  but  did  not  produce  a  good  version  because  he  proceeded 
hastily. 

It  IS  needless  to  refute  the  opinion  of  Welte  and  Wolff  that 
Jerome's  version  being  taken  &om  the  original  Chaldee  is 
superior  in  value  to  the  Greek  one  in  the  Septuagint. 

Many  suppose  that  other  texts,  in  addition  to  the  Greek  and 
Latin  with  which  we  are  now  acquainted,  are  known  to  the 
fiftthers  because  they  sometimes  quote  passages  not  existing  now. 
Thus  citations  are  produced  from  Origen's  works,  which  have 
not  their  originals  in  the  present  book  of  Judith.  In  like 
manner,  a  passage  is  quoted  &om  Fulgentius  of  Buspe  with  the 
same  view.  Fritzsche,  however,  has  shewn  that  they  are  not 
citations  from  Judith.^ 

The  Syriac  version  printed  by  Walton  was  made  from  the 
Greek,  probably  in  the  second  century. 

VI.  Reception  among  Jews  and  CnRismANS. — ^The  book 
was  not  in  the  canon  of  the  Jews.  Among  the  early  Christians 
it  was  usually  put  with  Tobit  and  judged  accordingly.  It  is 
quoted  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  cit^  viii.  27  between  Ezek. 
xviii.  23,  32,  and  Prov.  x.  4,  5,  8  by  which  process  the  text  is 
treated  as  a  part  of  Scripture.^  Crimen  quotes  a  passage  out  of 
Judith  with  the  introduction  xarit  ro^  Yet  this  father  in  his 
list  of  the  Old  Testament  canon  mentions  none  of  the  deutero- 
canonical  books  except  Baruch  and  Maccabees.  Judith  and  her 
histoiT  are  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions. 
TertuUian  adduces  Judith  as  an  example  of  chastity.^  Am- 
brose,^ Jerome,^  and  Augustine'^  quote  the  work.  It  is  true  that 
Jerome  did  not  place  it  among  the  canonical  books,  but  only 
among  such  as  might  be  read  for  edification.  Others,  however, 
did  not  make  that  distinction,  but  put  it  on  an  equality  with 
the  sacred  books.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  Jerome  means  by 
the  Nicene  synod  putting  Judith  in  the  number  of  the  holy 

1  Exeget.  Handbuoh,  ii.,  pp.  122, 123.  '  Stromata  ii.  7. 

*  Select,  in  Jerem.  Cap.  23.  ^  De  Monogam.  17. 

*  De  Officiia  Ministr.,  lii,  18.  *  Epist.  ad  Fnriam,  p.  669,  vol.  L,  ed.  Migno 

*  Be  Doctrina  ebriatiaxia,  ii.  8. 
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books.^  The  Latin  church  valued  it  more  highlj  than  the 
Greek.  The  Pseudo^AthanasiuB  treats  it  like  the  canonical 
writings  ;  and  the  third  coondl  of  Carthage  expressljr  places  it 
in  the  canon«  The  council  of  Trent  receiyed  it  formiuty  into 
ihe  same  sacred  list. 

^  Fmf»  in  libnuiL  Judith,  Tom.,  z..  p.  89,  ed.  Hignf . 
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I.  Title  akb  place. — Oertain  additions  to  the  canonical 
Esther  are  scattered  through  the  latter  in  the  Septuagint  and 
old  Latin^  which  Jerome  separated  and  put  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  because  they  did  not  exist  in  the  Hebrew. 

II.  Contents. — ^These  pieces  are — 

1.  A  dream  of  Mordecai  respecting  the  dangers  impending 
over  his  countrymen^  their  deliTcrance^  and  his  discovery  of  a 
conspiracy  against  the  king,  for  which  he  is  richlv  rewarded. 
This  stands  before  i.  1  in  the  Greek.  In  the  Vulgate  and 
English  version  it  is  xi.  l~xii.  6. 

2.  The  edict  of  Haman  addressed  to  the  Persian  satraps, 
enjoining  them  to  destroy  all  the  Jews.  In  the  Septuagint, 
this  piece  comes  after  iii.  13 ;  but  in  the  Yulgate  after  xiii.  1-7. 

8.  The  prayers  of  Mordecai  and  Esther  on  behalf  of  the  Jews : 
in  the  LXX.  after  iv.  17  ;  in  the  Vulgate  xiiL  8-xiv.  19. 

4.  An  embelUshed  account  of  the  scene  between  Esther  and 
the  king :  in  the  LXX.  chap.  v.  1^  etc. ;  in  the  Yulgate, 
XV.  4-19. 

5.  Mordecai's  edict  mentioned  in  viii.  9^  in  which  the  king 
abolished  his  former  decree  against  the  Jews ;  in  the  TiTY,  after 
viiL  12 ;  in  the  Vulgate  xvi.  1-25. 

6.  The  interpretation  of  Mordecai^s  dream,  and  an  account  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  Purim  festival  in  Egypt ;  in  the  LXX. 
and  Vulgate  after  x«  3,.  i.e.  x.  4-13. 

m.  AvTBOK  AND  DATE. — ^It  is  di£5icult  to  discover  the  writer 
of  these  additions.  Some  have  supposed  that  he  and  the  trans- 
lator of  the  book  into  Greek  were  identical.  The  difference  of 
s^le,  however,  is  opposed  to  this  assumption.  The  genealogy 
of  Mordecai  is  repeated.  There  is  also  a  want  of  connexion 
between  the  Hebrew  and  Oreek  parts,  as  well  as  an  improper 
placing  of  the  latter,  which  do  not  shew  the  hand  of  one  person. 
Hence  the  Greek  translator  was  not  the  same  with  the  writer  of 
the  additions.  The  subscription  foimd  in  Greek  MSB.  may  lead 
perhaps  to  the  time  and  place  at  which  the  apocryphal  addi- 
tions originated :  "  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ttolemeus 
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and  Cleopatra,  Dositheus,  who  said  lie  was  a  priest  and  Leyite, 
and  Ptolemens  his  son,  brought  this  epistle  of  Purim  which  they 
said  was  the  same,  and  that  Lysimachus  the  son  of  Ptolemens 
who  was  in  Jerusalem  had  interpreted  it."  By  this  epistle  qf 
Purim  we  understand  the  whole  book  of  Esther.  But  who  was 
the  Ptolemy  spoken  of?  Ussher,  Hody,  YalckenaBr,  Scholz, 
and  Langen  tmnk  that  he  was  Ptolemy  I^hilometor,  principally 
because  Josephus^  puts  Dositheus  under  him  and  Cleopatra. 
Dositheus,  however,  was  a  common  name.  If,  as  is  likely,  the 
last  Cleopatra  is  meant  we  must  fix  about  48  B.C.,  in  which  year 
this  Ptolemy  died.  The  subscription  states  that  one  Lysimachus 
took  with  him  from  Jerusalem  a  copy  of  the  book  of  Esther  in 
Greek  including  the  apocryphal  alterations  and  additions  in  one 
of  their  numerous  recensions.  The  subscription  might  be  re- 
stricted to  the  Greek  translation  of  the  book,  without  referring 
to  or  including  the  additions,  which  were  subsequently  incorpo- 
rated with  it.  But  it  is  better  to  refer  it  to  the  whole  work 
including  the  additions.  About  48  b.c.  the  book  was  already 
fumishea  with  supplementary  and  legendary  matter^  The 
writer  was  an  Egyptian  Jew,  the  language  shewing  a  cultivated 
Hellenist  of  that  coimtry,  and  lived  about  50  B.C.  The  canonical 
work  may  have  been  translated  before;  the  apocryphal  parts 
had  already  existed,  but  were  not  perhaps  committed  to  writing 
previously. 

IV.  Original  language,  date,  and  character. — Scholz 
argues  that  these  additions  were  translated  from  a  Hebrew 
or  Aramaoan  original  because  it  is  said,  in  the  subscription 
appended  to  the  LXX.,  of  the  epistle  of  Purim  that  Lysi- 
machus the  son  of  Ptolemeus  interpreted  it.  From  a  part 
he  infers  the  whole,  arguing  that  if  this  epistle  were  trans- 
lated all  the  additions  were  so.'  We  admit  that  the  word 
hntrrdKri  characterises  the  whole  book,  which  is  regarded  as 
an  epistle  of  Mordecai  to  the  Jews  (ix.  20)  ;  nor  do  we  ex- 
clude the  arlditions;  but  it  is  too  exact  to  restrict  the  mean- 
ing of  interpreting  to  mere  translating,  and  make  it  apply  to  all 
parts  alike  in  one  and  the  same  sense.  Lysimachus  interpreted 
the  extended  work,  t.a.,  he  put  all  into  Greek.  The  oral  embel- 
lishments of  the  canonical  Esther  were  current  for  the  most  part 
in  Hebrew.  He  gave  them  a  Greek  form.'  The  Hebraisms 
adduced  by  the  critic  prove  no  more  than  that  the  writer  was  a 
Jew.  Indeed  so  unlike  a  version  is  the  character  of  these  addi- 
tions that  it  would  be  difiScult  to  render  them  into  Aramaean  or 
Hebrew.  Like  Scholz,  Welte  argues  for  the  Greek  being 
translated  from  a  Hebrew  or  AramaBan  original;  but  admits 

t  Centra  Ajpion.,  II.  {5.  *  Einleitimg,  vol.  ii.,  p.  637. 

*  Ewald'8  Geschichte  des  Y.  Israel,  Tol.  i?.,  p.  264. 
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that  no  decisive  internal  evidence  favours  the  opinion,  becanse 
no  mistakes  in  translating  have  been  discovered ;  nor  do  many 
and  strong  Hebraisms  strike  the  attention.  The  few  particulars 
which  he  does  adduce  are  insignificant.^  De  Rossi  supposed 
that  in  consequence  of  some  portions  of  the  additions  under 
consideration  being  found  in  Aramaean  in  various  Hebrew 
MSS.,  (the  dream  of  Mordecai  with  the  prayers  of  Mordecai 
and  Esther)  in  the  second  Targum  on  Esther,  Josippon,  and 
the  Midrash  on  Esther,  there  was  a  twofold  Hebrew  original, 
a  shorter  and  more  ext^ided  one.^  It  is  certain  that  the  devia- 
tions from  the  Greek  in  these  Aramaean  pieces  are  important. 
Indeed  they  are  too  considerable  to  allow  of  the  supposition  that 
the  Greek  was  taken  from  Hebrew.  Besides,  the  AramaE^an  is  a 
product  of  the  Gaonian  period  (after  658  a.d.),  as  contents, 
style,  and  forms  of  words  prove.^ 

The  pieces  before  us  were  first  written  down  from  oral  tradi- 
tion by  a  Hellenist  of  Egypt,  and  inserted  into  the  Alexandrian 
version  of  the  Old  Testament.  They  were  not  of  course  made 
by  him.  They  were  legends  current  among  the  Jews  before  his 
day.  None  of  them,  however,  dates  as  far  back  as  the  great 
event  described  in  the  book  of  Esther — ^the  wonderful  dehver- 
ance  of  the  Jews  in  Persia.  All  ai*e  subsequent  to  that  event. 
Were  they  not  so,  we  should  have  found  them  in  the  canonical 
book.  But  their  later  character  is  obvious.  They  spoil  the 
simple  beauty  of  the  original  book,  and  are  considerably  younger 
on  that  very  accoimt.  In  one  such  transformation  of  the  canon- 
ical book,  Haman  is  metamorphosed  into  a  Macedonian ;  because 
the  Macedonians  were  identified  with  the  enemies  of  the  Jews 
after  the  Maccabean  wars. 

The  dispersion  of  them  through  the  Septuagint  version  of 
Esther,  though  not  made  without  system,  constitutes  a  history 
which  is  but  ill-adjusted.  In  several  cases  they  contradict  the 
older  narrative.  Thus  in  LXX.  i.  1 ;  Vulgate  xi.  2,  xii.  1,  etc., 
Mordecai  discovered  a  conspiracy  against  the  king  in  the  second 
year  of  Artaxerxes,  for  which  ne  was  rewarded  with  a  place  at 
court ;  whereas  in  Esther  ii.  16,  19-22  we  read,  that  the  con- 
spiracy and  its  detection  happened  in  the  seventh  of  Artaxerxes. 
From  LXX.  i.  18,  Yulgate  xii.  6  we  learn  that  Haman's  hatred 
to  Mordecai  was  excited  by  his  bringing  the  conspirators  to 
punishment,  that  is,  by  detecting  and  making  known  their  plot ; 
whereas,  according  to  Esther  iii.  4,  5,  it  arose  from  Mordecai's 
refusal  to  ofier  him  worship.     According  to  LXX.  iii.  7,  13, 

^  Einleitung,  p.  268. 

'  Specimen  yariarum  lectionnni  sacri  textos  et  Ghaldaica  Estlieris  additamenta 
cam  latina  yeniose  et  notu,  etc.,  pp.  108,  120,  144. 
'  Die  gottesdieiutlichen  Yortrage  der  Juden,  p.  121* 
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eifo.^  Yulgate  xiii.  6,  the  Jews  weie  to  be  masaaered  on  the 
iburteenth  day  of  the  twelfth  month ;  whereas  we  read  in 
Esther  iii.  13,  ix.  1  that  it  wa&  to  be  on  the  thirteenth  day. 
The  prevailing  religious  tone  also  differs  from  that  of  the 
Hebrew  writer.  Thos  no  analysis  can  make  these  supple- 
mentary additions  fit  in  exactly  with  the  older  history. 

y .  Design. — As  the  name  of  God  is  absent  from  the  canonical 
Esther^  thoiigfa  the  deKyerance  recorded  in  it  is  so  remarkable 
an  instance  of  His  interference,  the  defect  began  to  be  supplied 
by  supplementary  legends.  A  pious  motive  led  to  the  enlarge* 
ment  of  the  story  related  in  the  book.  Additional  particulars 
suggested  by  those  already  written  were  invented,  tending  to 
enhance  the  memory  of  the  deed,  to  glorify  queen  Esther  and 
Mordecai,  and  to  stamp  the  name  of  Haman,  Israel's  enemy, 
with  everlasting  infamy^ 

YI.  Texts  and  veesions. — ^Thefe  are  two  Greek  texts  or 
forms  of  the  text,  A  and  B.  The  former  is  the  usual  one 
found  in  most  MSS.  The  latter  is  in  19,  93a,  108i,  and  was 
first  exhibited  by  Ussher.^  It  is  very  peculiar,  a  later  revision 
of  the  common  one,  presenting  considerable  changes  in  the 
language.  Wherever  the  reviser  did  not  understand  the  text 
he  altered  it,  condensing  and  enlarging  as  seemed  fit.  Contra- 
dictions were  also  removed.  It  is  a  thorough  revisal  of  the 
older  Greek  text,  apparently  made  at  one  time  and  on  one 
principle.  The  style  of  both  is  ornate,  inflated,  and  somewhat 
poetical.  The  older  text,  however,  is  simpler  and  more  prosaic 
than  the  Ussherian  one. 

Of  these  additions  there  are  numerous  versions,  the  old  Latin, 
Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  Georgian,  and  Slavonic.  AU  were 
taken  from  the  LXX^  and  therefore  the  apocryphal  parts  have 
the  same  position  in  them  as  they  have  in  the  G^reek  whence 
thOT  were  taken. 

The  most  important  of  these  versions  are  the  Old  Latin  and 
Yulgate.  The  former  was  printed  by  Sabatier  from  three 
MSS.,  and  is  incomplete  as  well  as  corrupt.  It  is  very  free  in 
its  character.  Additions  and  omissions  are  frequent  in  it.  The 
translator  was  hardly  fit  for  his  work ;  and  therefore  bis  dic- 
tion is  rough.  Fritzsche^  thinks  that  he  had  a  mixed  Greek 
text,  substantially  that  of  A  but  with  elements  from  B  ;  in  some 
places  B  decidedly.  The  additions  are  particularly  noticed  by 
this  critic. 

Jerome,  the  author  of  the  version  in  the  Vulgate,  had  A 
before  him,  and  translated  very  freely.  It  was  he  that  put  all 
the  apocryphal  parts  at  the  end,  as  additions. 

^  Syntagma  de  Gneca  LXX.  intetpretnm  Tersione, 
'  Exeget.  Handbuch,  I.,  p.  76. 
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The  Armenian  yeredon  is  literal^  and  belongs  to  the  fifth 
oentnry. 

VII.  Canonical  atjthoeity. — ^The  first  trace  of  the  existence 
of  these  additions  appears  in  Josephus,  who  has  incorporated 
the  substance  of  them  into  his  Antiquities/  sometimes  verbatim, 
oftener  in  his  own  way.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  while 
Josephus  believed  the  additions  to  be  historically  true,  he  did 
not  consider  them  inspired ;  for  what  advantage  does  inspiration 
add  to  the  historical  truth  of  a  narrative  ?  Does  mstorical 
truth  become  mare  true  I7  inspiration  being  predicated  of  it  P 
To  speak  of  inspired  history  as  separate  from  true  history  is  a 
misappropriation  of  terms,  originating  in  a  confused  notion  of 
inspiration.  Origen  expressly  mentions  some  passages  ill  the 
bodt  of  Esther  which  were  wanting  in  the  Hebrew,  and  declares 
their  rejection  to  be  an  unchristian  accommodation  to  the  Jews 
— a  refusal  of  the  sacred  books  which  the  church  made  use  of.^ 
Hence  Sextus  Senensis  is  wrong  in  saying  that  Origen  exploded 
these  additions.'  The  parts  before  us  are  frequently  mentioned 
by  succeeding  fathers,  as  Epiphanius,  Hilary,  Aug^tine.  Being 
incorporated  with  the  Septuagint  version,  they  were  read  along 
with  the  canonical  Esther,  and  possessed  the  same  authority. 
Those  who  had  critical  perception  saw  that  they  did  not  pro- 
perly belong  to  the  book  of  Esther ;  and  hesitated  to  allow  tnem 
the  same  rank.  Jerome  speaks  unfavourably  of  them.  The 
ooundl  of  Trent  declared  them  canonical.  Luther  has  a 
higher  estimate  of  them  than  most  Protestants  since  his  day. 

*  Antiqq.  zi.  6,  6.  >  Epirt.  ad  AMeaniim,  No,  4. 

*  Bibliotheca  8aii«ta,  p.  27,  Lugdoni,  1691. 
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I.  Title. — ^The  inscription  of  this  book  in  Greek  MSS.  and 
editions  is  So<f>la  Sa\a>fui>p  or  SaXofi&vTO^.  After  the  time  of 
Jerome  it  was  called  the  Book  of  Wisdom^  as  it  is  termed  in  the 
Yidgate.  Athanasins  and  Epiphanius  name  it  iravdpero^  ao<f>laf 
all-virtuous  wisdom;  a  phrase  also  applied  to  the  Proverbs  and 
Sirach.  The  appellation  is  suitable  to  the  contents,  which  relate 
to  wisdom  and  reconmiend  it  to  all,  especially  to  kings  and 
princes. 

II.  Contents. — It  is  best  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.,  i.-v. ; 
vi.-ix. ;  x.-xix.  The  first  begins  with  an  address  to  all  rulers 
of  the  earth,  enjoining  them  to  apply  themselves  to  wisdom  as 
the  sole  condition  of  immortality,  in  contrast  with  the  principles 
of  the  ungodly  and  free-thinking  who  deny  immortality  and  future 
recompense.  The  author  describes  the  temporal  and  eternal  lot 
of  the  pious  ;  the  misery  and  destruction  of  the  wicked.  In  the 
second  part,  Solomon  is  introduced  describing  wisdom,  stating 
how  he  obtained  it  (ttw?  iyivero),  how  it  comes  forth  from  God 
by  earnest  prayer,  and  what  it  produces,  viz.,  temperance,  pru- 
dence, justice,  and  courage.  He  also  shews  how  he  himself  had 
been  exalted  by  it.  The  third  part  contains  historical  examples 
drawn  from  Old  Testament  history,  shewing  the  happiness 
which  had  followed  the  pursidt  of  wisdom,  with  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  folly  and  idolatry.  Thus  the  first  contains  a  general 
exhortation  to  strive  after  wisdom,  avoiding  everything  opposed 
to  it ;  the  second  furnishes  particidar  instruction  as  to  the 
manner  of  obtaining  it,  its  nature  and  blessings ;  and  the  third 
recommends  it  through  the  medium  of  Jewish  history. 

III.  Unffy. — ^The  oini^  of  the  work  has  been  impaired  by 
various  critics.  Thus  Houbigant  divided  it  into  two  parts 
i.-ix. ;  x.-xix.,  regarding  the  first  as  the  work  of  Solomon,  the 
second  of  a  later  writer,  perhaps  of  him  who  rendered  the  first 
into  Greek.^ 

'  Prolegomena  in  Not.  ciit.  in  omnee  Y.  T.  libroe,  yoL  i.,  pp.  ocxn.  and  6cxzx« 
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Eiclihoni  also  made  two  divisions,  i.-zi.  1  and  xi.  2-xiz., 
assigning  them  to  different  authors  ;  or  if  they  proceeded  from 
one  the  critic  supposes  that  he  could  only  haye  written  the 
second  in  his  younger  years.^  Heydenreich,  Bauermeister,  and 
Grimm  haye  written  against  this  hypothesis,  and  refuted  it. 

Bertholdt's  view  is  merely  a  modification  of  Eichhom's.  His 
two  divisions  are  i.-xii.  27  and  xiii.-xix.,  attributed  to  different 
authors.'    Heydenreich  has  refuted  it.^ 

Bretschneider  begins  the  second  part  with  yi.  9  and  extends 
it  to  X.  This  he  thinks  was  written  in  Qreek  by  an  Alexan- 
drian Jew  at  the  time  of  Christ ;  while  part  one,  consisting  of 
i.-yi.  8  is  the  fragment  of  a  larger  work  originally  written  in 
Hebrew  by  a  Palestinian  Jew  ;  and  part  three,  yiz.,  xii.-xix, 
proceeded  from  another  Jew.  He  who  joined  the  three  into  one 
inserted  the  eleventh  chapter.^  Heydenreich,  Bauermeister, 
and  Orimm,  have  shewn  that  the  hypothesis  is  untenable, 
Engelbreth's^  modification  of  Bretschneider's  view,  and  Ifach- 
tigal's^  very  artificial  dismemberment  of  the  book,  need  not  be 
mentioned.     Khode  has  refuted  Ifachtigal.'' 

The  arfi:uments  advanced  in  support  of  a  separation  into 
distinct  pieces  proceeding  from  two  or  more  persons  are  weak, 
however  plausilue  some  of  them  may  appear.  The  parts  hang 
together  well  enough,  and  form  a  imited  whole.  Botn  style  and 
language  are  not  more  various  than  the  different  points  touched 
upon  would  lead  us  to  expect.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however, 
that  the/e  is  a  perceptible  difference  between  the  contents  and 
manner  of  the  last  ten  chapters  compared  with  the  preceding 
nine.  But  certain  ideas  occur  throughout.  Favourite  expres- 
sions, turns  of  discourse  and  single  terms,  appear  in  all  sections. 
The  principles  inculcated  are  the  same.  Hence  the  unity  of  the 
book  should  not  be  disturbed.® 

rV.  Integrity. — ^Those  who  have  impugned  the  unity  have 
generally  spoken  against  the  integrity,  thinking  that  the  work 
has  not  come  down  to  us  in  its  original  form,  but  that  it  is 
either  imperfect  at  the  beginning  or  end,  or  has  been  furnished 
with  subsequent  interpolations.  Houbigant  thought  that  if  the 
work  was  not  a  fragment  belonging  to  a  larger  one,  it  must  at 
least  have  had  a  commencement,  with  an  inscription  similar  to 
those  at  the  beginning  of  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes.     Sirach 

Einleitung  in  die  apobTphisclieii  Schriften,  p.  142,  et  seqq. 

Einleit,  vol.  v.,  pp.  2261  and  2276,  et  seqq. 

In  Tzacbimer'8  Memorabilia,  Band  Til.,  p.  77,  et  seqq. 

Be  libri  SapicutisD  parte  priore  Cap.  i.-xi.,  etc.,  1804.    Three  pro^punmea. 

Lib.  Sapientiie  Salomonis  Yulg.  inacript.  interpretandi  specimina,  i.  et  ii.,  1816. 

Das  Bnch  der  Weisbeit.  p.  1,  etc. 

De  yeter.  Poet.  Sap.  g:nom,  p.  240,  et  seqq. 

Grimm,  Gommentar  ueber  daa  Buch  Weisheit,  Einleitnng,  p.  xzxiii.,  et  seqq. 
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Has  no  bucIi  inscription.  Calmet,  Grotius,  and  Eichhom  looked 
upon  the  work  as  incomplete  at  the  end.  The  opinion  of  Hasse 
and  Heydenreich  is  analogous.  But  a  proper  close  is  formed  by 
xix.  22. 

Interpolations  by  a  Christian  hand  are  assumed  by  Grotius  ;^ 
and  though  he  does  not  specify  them  he  must  have  meant  the 
passages  parallel  in  sense  and  expression  to  New  Testament 
ones.  Thus  he  remarks  on  iv.  7,  **  This  savours  more  of  the 
gospel/'  The  view  of  Grotius  rests  on  the  erroneous  assump- 
tion of  a  Hebrew  original ;  for  it  is  to  the  translator,  not  the 
author,  that  he  attributes  the  insertion  of  Christian  ideas,  or 
rather  the  adaptation  of  passages  suitable  for  the  purpose,  to 
Christian  notions.  Gratz  is  more  definite,  specifying  xiv.  7, 
ii.  24,  iii.  13,  iv.  1  as  proceeding  from  Christian  copyists.*  Let 
us  see.  In  xiv.  7  it  is  said,  ''For  blessed  is  the  wood  whereby 
righteousness  cometh.'^  Here  Gratz  supposes  the  allusion  to  be 
to  the  cross  and  righteousness  by  faith.  The  context  however 
shews,  that  the  wood  is  synonymous  with  "the  weak  vessel'' 
(ver.  6)  in  which  the  hope  of  the  world  escaped,  t.«.,  the  ark 
with  Noah  and  his  family.  In  ii.  24  we  read,  "  Nevertheless 
through  envy  of  the  devil  came  death  into  the  world :  and  they 
that  do  hold  of  his  side  do  find  it"  This  is  a  Jewish  idea.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  iii.  13  and  iv.  1,  in  which  there  is  nothing 
distinctively  Christian.  We  cannot  admit  the  hypothesis  of 
Christian  interpolations.  All  the  places  which  seem  to  favour 
it  yield  a  sense  consistent  with  Jewish  authorship. 

V.  Doctrines  of  the  work. — ^The  doctrines  of  the  author 
came  from  various  sources,  of  which  the  chief  was  the  holy 
books  of  his  nation.  A  Jewish  philosopher  necessarily  inherited 
the  current  belief  of  his  ancestors  and  race.  Their  writings  and 
sayinffs  formed  the  central  part  of  his  creed.  We  expect  there- 
fore that  the  leading  ideas  of  the  work  are  contained  in  essence 
or  detail  in  the  sacred  writings  which  constituted  the  treasury 
of  the  covenant  people  in  all  ages.  But  he  lived  at  Alexan- 
dria where  a  peculiar  philosophy  prevailed.  There  Platonism 
had  been  incorporated  with  the  thinking  of  the  educated. 
Hence  we  find  Platonic,  along  with  Jewish,  ideas  in  the  book  of 
Wisdom.  There  is  thus  an  Alexandrianism  in  it — ^the  reli^us 
philosophy  of  Philo-Platonism,  as  it  has  been  called.  This 
result  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise.  A  cultivated  Jew 
living  at  Alexandria,  however  strongly  attached  to  the  faith  of 
his  nation,  must  have  been  affected  to  some  extent  by  surround- 
ing influences.  We  are  therefore  prepared  to  find  m  the  work 
sentiments  and  expressions  derived  from  the  Greek  philosophy 

^  Preface  to  hiB  Commentary  on  WiBdom. 
*  Geschichte  der  Jnden,  yol.  iii.,  pp.  494,  495. 
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of  Alexandria^  whose  subBtance  was  Platonigm.  As  Plato  con- 
oeived  of  the  soul  as  something  that  existed  before  the  body,  so 
the  author  of  Wisdom  asserts  the  pre-existence  of  souls  (viii. 
19,  20).  He  taught  that  the  human  body  was  the  seat  of 
sin,  the  prison  of  the  soul  as  it  were,  by  which  the  latter  is 
restrained  in  its  attempts  to  know  the  divine;  and  therefore 
his  disciples  declaimed  severely  against  it.  Hence  our  author 
says  in  ix.  15  :  ''  The  corruptible  body  presseth  down  the  soul, 
and  the  earthly  tabernacle  weigheth  down  the  mind  that  museth 
upon  many  things^'  (comp.  i.  4,  viiL  20).  As  in  Plato  so  here, 
the  Deity  is  not  expressly  termed  a  betng  of  light.  But  from 
ike  mantfestaiionB  of  Deity  both  lead  us  to  infer  that  they  eon* 
sidered  Him  a  being  of  light ;  for  Plato  represents  the  world- 
soul,  which  is  an  emanation  from  QkA^  as  consisting  of  light; 
and  the  author  of  our  book  describes  the  spirit  of  wisdom  as  a 
fine,  pure,  clear  emanation  of  the  everlasting  light.  The  irvevfia 
or  spirit y  wisdom  {(To^>la)^  equivalent  to  the  mvevjia  arfiov  or  Oeiov 
as  appears  from  L  4-7,  is  'keirrovy  nubtley  which  is  of  the  Anaxa- 
goras-philosophy,  and  voepov  intellecttiaiy  which  is  of  the  Stoical 
(vii.  22).  The  four  leading  virtues  a'(0(f>poavinj,  ^fypovrja-c^, 
ouecuoawffj  av8pla  (viii.  7)  are  from  Plato's  school.  The  world- 
soul  as  Plate  coneeived  of  it  and  the  spirit  of  wisdom  as  depicted 
by  the  anonymous  author  of  Wisdom  are  nearly  the  same,  the 
latter  being  derived  from  the  former.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  this  Jewish  philosopher  has  departed  in  many  instances 
from  Platonic  views  where  they  were  inconsistent  with  the 
national  faith.  He  wrote  with  independence,  modifying  or  else 
abandoning  the  doctrines  of  Platonism.  It  is  also  possible  that 
various  traits  in  the  book  were  derived  from  an  oriental  source 
—from  Ohaldee  or  Persian  philosophy.  The  leading  tenet  of 
oriental  philosophy  was  the  efflux  or  emanation  of  all  things 
from  God.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  writer  derived 
aught  from  this  philosophy  directly.  Some  subordinate  features 
in  his  work  most  favourable  to  the  belief  of  such  an  origin 
belonged  to  the  Greek  philosophy  current  in  Alexandria, 
which  orientalism  may  have  tinged  and  coloured. 

The  descriptions  of  divine  wisdom  (aoipla)  and  the  epithets 
applied  to  it  in  the  book  have  given  rise  to  much  speculation. 
It  nas  been  asked  whether  the  author  conceived  of  that  wisdom 
as  a  personal  existence  who  came  forth  from  God  before  the 
creation  of  the  world  and  by  whom  God  made  the  world ;  or  as 
the  pervading,  quickening  energy  iBSuing  from  God,  which  is 
only  a  poetical  personification  of  the  Wise  Being  himself  P 
(comp.  vii.  7,  26,  26  ;  viii.  1-6).     In  opposition  to  Daehne*  and 

^  GeschichUiche  Darstellang  der  jiidiBcli-AleiaEdriiiiflcheii  Beligions-philoeoplue, 
ii.,  p.  1^. 
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Gfrorer,^  we  adopt  the  latter  view,  and  refer  to  ProT.  iv.  7,  etc., 
viii.  26,  as  parallel.  Gfrorer  quotes  av/M^laxriv  0€ov  exawra^ 
dwelling  together  with  God  (viii.  3) ;  rj  r&v  Oettov  dpovtov  irapehpo^^ 
that  sits  beside  on  a  divine  throne  (ix.  4)  ;  i^awoareiXov  avrifv  i^ 
aryCcop  ovpav&v,  send  her  out  of  the  holy  heavens  (ix,  10).  He 
adduces  besides  the  description  in  x.  13-19,  where  wisdom  is 
represented  as  Israel's  guide  through  the  wilderness,  the  pillar 
of  fire  before  them  (ver.  17)  ;  and  infers  that  aU  this  can  be 
asserted  of  a  person  only.  But  the  figurative  character  of  the 
language  is  sufficient  to  account  for  it,  without  assuming  on  the 

Sart  of  the  writer  a  conscious  hypostatising  of  the  divine  attri- 
ute  or  energy.  He  invests  it  with  God-like  qualities,  and 
associates  it  with  Jehovah  as  his  eternal  companion  much  in  the 
same  "^y  as  the  writer  of  Proverbs  does  in  the  eighth  chapter. 
There  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  the  writer  of  our  book  derived 
his  doctrine  of  divine  wisdom  from  any  other  than  a  Jewish 
source.  He  did  not  represent  it  as  a  hypostasis  any  more  than 
do  some  places  in  Proverbs  and  Ben  Sira  ;  the  most  prominent 
of  which  are  Prov.  viii.  22,  etc.,  and  Sir.  xxiv.  1  where  there  is 
a  very  bold  personification.  The  \0709  of  Philo  is  the  crix^ta  of 
our  book.  The  former  seems  to  have  been  a  later  word  to  ex- 
press the  same  conception  as  ao<f>la,  and  is  therefore  much  more 
frequent  in  Philo,  in  whom  Jewish  and  Platonic  views  are  more 
strongly  developed,  and  whose  sjrstem  is  more  complicated. 
With  h^m  the  X0709  and  the  ao<l)la  are  either  identical  or  verv 
closely  connected.^  Daehne  thinks  that  he  considered  the  <ro<f>ia 
only  as  a  part  of  the  \0709,  which  scarcely  gives  a  correct  idea 
of  their  relation.  Philo  hypostatised  the  \0709 ;  but  the  author 
of  Wisdom  did  not  hjrpostatise  the  a'0(f>la.  As  soon  as  the  X0709 
was  hypostatised,  the  Christian  idea  of  Christ  as  the  \6709,  is 
suggested.  The  attributes  assigned,  both  here  and  in  Philo,  to 
the  divine  a'o<f>la  and  \0709  find  their  highest  realization  in 
Christ  alone.  A  full  discussion  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  pro- 
mulgated in  the  book  of  Wisdom  and  their  probable  sources 
cannot  be  attempted  in  the  present  place.  The  subject  was  in- 
vestigated by  Eichhom.  It  has  also  been  discussed  more  or  less 
fully  by  Bauermeister,  Grimm,  Daehne,  Gfrorer,  and  Welte. 
The  last  writer  incorrectly  argues  against  the  idea  that  the  book 
presents  an  Alexandrian- Jewish  philosophy  of  religion,  contend- 
ing that  the  doctrines  are  entirely  of  Jewish  growth  and  origin, 
the  apparent  Alexandrianism  of  the  work  being  taken  from  the 
same  Jewish  source.^    Scholz  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.^ 

^  Philo  iind  die  Alexand.  Theosophie,  ii.,  p.  227. 
'  Grimm.  Exeget.  Handbuch  vi.  Einleitung,  p.  23. 
'  Einleitung,  p.  161,  et  seqq. 
*  Einleitung,  toI.  iii.,  p.  216. 
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We  believe  that  Daelme^  and  Gfrorer*  have  carried  their  hypo- 
thesis too  far  in  seeking  things  in  the  book  out  of  Judaism,  that 
ought  to  be  looked  for  within  it.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  the  phi- 
losophy of  Alexandria  in  the  second  century  before  Christ — a 
type  of  Greek  Platonism — ^was  wrought  up  with  Judaism  by  the 
cultivated  Egyptian  Jews,  and  moulded  the  old  national  belief 
in  various  ways.  It  gradually  became  a  speculative  element  in 
their  creed. 

The  book  is  a  valuable  expcHient  of  Jewish  religious  philoso- 
phy in  Effypt  at  a  certain  period.  It  contains  Jewish  dogmatics 
influenced  by  Alexandrian  Platonism  in  the  second  century 
before  Christ.  The  views  propounded  respecting  God  and  his 
providence,  the  original  state  of  man  whom  God  is  said  to  have 
created  immortal  and  te  have  made  an  image  •  in  his  own  eter- 
nity (ii.  23),  of  the  entrance  of  sin  and  death  inte  the  world,  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  ete.,  are  scriptural  and 
correct.  With  the  exception  of  some  extravagant  statements, 
the  contents  are  of  a  pure,  noble,  and  elevated  character,  such  as 
few  philosophers  of  the  ancient  world  could  have  promulgated. 
The  work  is  not  filled  with  strong  prejudices  and  prepossessions. 
The  meritoriousness  of  sacrifices,  lustrations,  asceticism  do  not 
appear.  The  narrow  views  entertained  by  the  Jewish  nation  on 
moral  subjects — ^the  particularism  which  led  them  te  hate  all 
other  peoples — are  not  prominent,  except  in  the  latter  part,  where 
the  old  inhabitants  of  Egypt  are  spoken  of.  The  writer  knows 
only  the  pious  and  the  godless  in  the  world ;  so  that  he  must 
have  been  a  liberal  and  enlightened  Jew  who  had  risen  above 
some  of  the  littlenesses  of  his  countrvmen  by  the  force  of  an 
enlarged  philosophy.  His  portrait  of  a  wise  man  is  elevated. 
We  need  not  tnerefore  be  surprised  at  the  very  favourable 
reception  the  book  has  met  with.  Its  religious  and  moral 
tendency  entitle  it  te  pre-eminent  distinction.  It  is  difficult  te 
see  why  it  should  be  excluded  from  a  canon  which  contains  the 
book  of  Esther. 

YI.  Design. — The  auth(»r's  design  arose  out  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  at  which  he  lived.  The  connection  between 
Israel  and  Egypt  sugg^ested  the  reflections  of  this  enlightened 
and  patriotic  Jew.  His  countrymen  were  suflering  from  the 
oppression  of  the  Ptelemies.  He  meant  to  comfort  and  instruct 
tne  Israelites  imder  their  misfortunes,  te  strengthen  them  in 
fidelity  te  God,  and  te  open  up  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  deliver- 
ance from  servitude.  The  warnings  and  exhortations  against 
the  principles  of  apostete  free-thinkers  shew  that  some  had 
fallen  into  idolatry,  had  begun  to  lead  vicious  lives,  to  deny 


^  6«8chiclitlicbe  Darstellim^,  n.  s.  w.,  pp.  12 
*  Philo  und  die  Alexandiinische  Theoeophie, 


126-150. 
2weiter  Theil,  pp.  200-272. 
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immortality^  and  to  prove  themselyes  heathen  in  thought  and 
disposition.  Before  such  unbelieving  Jews  the  writer  held  up 
the  mirror  of  practical  wisdom.  He  also  meant  to  shew  the 
heathen  themselves  the  folly  of  idolatry.  Divine  wisdom  in  its 
nature  and  manifestations  was  alike  opposed  to  the  perversion  of 
Judaism  and  the  character  of  heathenism.  It  conducted  to 
virtue  and  immortality.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  author 
designed  to  bring  what  had  once  befallen  the  Egyptians  for 
their  harsh  treatment  of  the  chosen  people,  to  the  recollection  of 
the  tyrannical  monarohs  of  his  day,  and  to  shew  them  by 
the  example  of  Solomon,  the  only  way  of  having  a  victorious 
and  happy  reign.  Thus  the  occasion  of  the  book  lies  in  the 
historical  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  it  appeared.  The 
writer  had  a  definite  object  in  view.  Seeing  his  countrymen 
under  the  yoke  of  unbelieving  and  worldly  inolers,  their  partial 
apostasy  £rom  the  national  faiSx,  heathen  idolatry  leagued  with 
severity  toward  the  covenant  people,  his  spirit  was  stirred  within 
him ;  he  held  forth  wisdom  as  the  heavenly  antidote  to  the  fidse 
principles  of  apostates,  the  only  way  to  happiness,  the  safeguard 
of  prosperous  rule.     While  he  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  the 

Eious  in  the  true  faith,  and  the  promotion  of  their  comfort  under 
ard  treatment,  he  intended  to  explain  to  the  degenerate  Jews 
the  better  way  they  had  forsaken,  without  forgetting  the  recom- 
mendation of  wisdom  to  the  rulers  and  princes  of  the  world, 
from  whom  oppression  had  come  upon  the  representatives  of 
Judaism* 

The  author  personates  Solomon,  whom  he  introduces  as  speak- 
ing because  that  monarch  embodied  the  ideal  of  wisdom  in  the 
opmion  of  the  later  Jews.  By  ascribing  the  book  to  him,  or 
using  his  name  as  a  veil,  he  was  lik^y  to  procure  greater 
acceptance  for  his  doctrines.  A  similar  course  was  followed  by 
the  author  of  Ecclesiastes,  of  which  book  the  present  is  a  partial 
imitation. 

YII.  Author  and  date. — ^At  one  time  the  author  was  thought 
to  be  Solomon  himself.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian, 
Hippolytus,  Cyprian,  Lactantius,  B.  Asanas  and  Gedaliah 
entertamed  this  opinion.  Various  catholic  divines,  as  Holkot, 
Sixtus  of  Siena,  Tirinus,  and  Houbigant  in  part,  believed  it. 
Even  modem  Protestants  as  Petersen,  the  authors  of  the  Berlen- 
burg  Bible,  and  modem  Jews,  as  H.  Wessely,^  have  not  shaken 
it  off.     It  is  needless  to  refute  it  at  the  present  day. 

A  modification  of  this  view,  viz.,  that  the  book  has  a  Solo- 
monic basis — that  the  main  ideas  and  sentiments  in  it  are 
Solomon's,  which  a  HeUenistic  Jew  afterwards  reproduced  and 

^  S«e  Fraenkel's  Hebrew  Tenion  of  the  Apodypha,  Pnsfiitio,  p.  Tiii. 
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elaborated    freely,   was  held  by  Bellarminey   Hnet^  Foucher, 
GhmdUng,  etc. 

Augustine  regarded  Jesus  son  of  Sirach  as  the  author^  but 
afterwards  retracted  his  opinion.^  Faber'  thought  that  the 
book  was  written  by  Zerubbabel,  who  might  be  called  the 
second  Solomon,  as  ne  restored  the  temple.  The  passage  in 
ix.  8  suits  Solomon  alone,  not  any  other  who  might  be  called 
Solomon  by  a  figure  of  speech ;  for  the  throne  of  his  father  is 
mentioned  (ix.  7,  12).' 

Eren  in  Jerome's  day  some  held  the  opinion  that  Philo  wrote 
the  book  of  Wisdom.  Subsequently,  Nicholas  de  Lyra,  Luther, 
Strigel,  Bainold,  J.  Gerhard,  A.  Calovius,  and  others  adopted  it. 
Seyeral  Rabbins  concurred.  In  theological  yiews,  the  author 
of  Wisdom  and  Philo  present  a  general  agreement.  The  com- 
plexion and  tendency  of  their  writings  haye  considerable  simi- 
larity. But  there  is  also  a  material  difference  between  them. 
In  our  book  we  see  no  eyidence  that  the  Platonic  philosophy 
had  penetrated  the  author's  mind,  as  it  had  done  that  of  P}iilo. 
His  speculatiye  ability  is  not  great.  He  had  not  studied  Gb'eek 
philosophy  deeply  like  Philo;  nor  had  it  eyoked  the  hidden 
;x>wer8  of  his  mind.  Rather  had  it  fallen  lightly  upon  his 
spirit,  and  affected  it  superficially.  The  Pseudo-Solomon  is  a 
popular  philosopher  ;  Philo  an  acute,  profound,  speculatiye, 
spiritualising  one.  In  Philo's  system,  Flatoi^c  doctrines  occupy 
a  prominent  place  and  colour  all  his  ideas ;  though  many  of  the 
latter  came  from  other  philosophical  schools,  especially  the 
Stoic  one.  PhUo's  doctrine  of  ideas  is  not  in  Wisdom.  Yet  in 
many  passages  it  would  haye  been  appropriate ;  and  must  haye 
been  insert^  had  the  writer  of  the  apocryphal  book  known  it. 
The  diyersity  appears  particularly  in  the  description  of  diyine 
wisdom  or  o-oifUay  compared  with  Philo's  delineation  of  \0709 
and  aoj^La,  Traces  of  the  speculatiye  use  of  \6709  are  wanting 
in  our  book ;  in  Philo  they  are  abundant.  The  \d709  of  Philo 
takes  the  place,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  <ro^Ui  of  Wisdom. 
The  ao^la  of  Philo  is  yague  and  indefinite ;  his  \0709  more 
definite  and  intelligible.  In  Philo,  Jewish  Alexandrianism 
appears  in  a  more  deyeloped  state.  Dogmas  bearing  a  sub- 
stantial shape  and  form  in  his  writings,  ramifying  through  his 
system  and  full-fledged  beneath  the  warmth  of  his  speculatiye 
spirit,  are  but  feebly  germinant  in  Wisdom.  Besides,  the  style 
and  manner  are  yeir  different  from  those  which  characterise 
Philo.  Its  complexion  is  of  an  earlier  and  less  metaphysical 
type. 

1  Docirina  ChzMtiana,  ii.,  8  ;  and  De  CiTitate  Dei,  xtu.,  20, 1. 

*  Prolnsionee  de  Ubro  Sapientiae,  Parte  I.-yi.,  part  t. 

*  See  Grimm  in  the  Ezeget.  Handbvoh  Ti.  p.  IS. 
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Others  anxious  to  keep  this  name  of  the  supposed  author 
conjecture  that  it  was  not  the  well-known  Philo  of  Alexandria, 
but  an  older  one,  who  either  composed  the  work,  or  put  it  into 
its  present  form.  Josephus^  mentions  an  older  Philo;  but  he 
was  a  heathen,  not  a  Jew,  and  could  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  book  of  Wisdom. 

Lutterbeck'  fixed  upon  Aristobulus  the  Alexandrian  Jew  as 
the  writer,  in  the  second  centuir  before  Christ.  This  is  un- 
likely, because  the  author  of  the  book  inveighs  against  kings  in 
yi.  1,  etc.,  whereas  Aristobulus  was  a  favourite  oi  Philometor's. 
The  Jews  in  Egypt  were  well  treated  during  his  reign.^ 

AH  attempts  to  discover  the  writer's  name  are  vain.  One 
thing  is  certain  that  he  was  not  a  Palestinian  Jew  who  wrote  in 
the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  else  he  would  have  written  in 
Hebrew.  Nor  was  he  a  Hellenistic  Jew  in  the  Syrian-Mace- 
donian empire  before  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  as 
Paulus  supposed.^  Such  Qrecian  culture  could  hardly  have 
existed  there  at  that  day.  He  was  an  Egyptian  Jew  living 
at  Alexandria,  and  therefore  acquamted  with  the  philosophy 
and  Grecian  literature  of  the  place.  We  do  not  believe  that  he 
was  one  of  the  Septuaguit  translators ;  though  Cornelius  tl  La- 
pide,  Qoldhagen,  and  others,  think  it  probable.  Most  of  these 
critics,  as  Eichhorn,  Gfroerer,  Daehne,  Zeller,  Jost,  who  assume 
that  he  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  TherapeutsB,  as  they  were 
called  in  Egypt,  or  Essenes  in  Palestine,  relying  on  such  pas- 
sages as  iii.  13,  etc. ;  iv.  8,  etc. ;  viii.  28,  xvi.  28,  are  in  error. 
The  asceticism  of  the  Therapeutsa  and  their  peculiar  ecstatic 
spirit  are  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  book. 

It  is  needless  to  speak  particularly  of  the  hypothesis  respect- 
ing the  Christian  origin  of  the  work  advocated  by  Kirsehbaum, 
Weisse,  and  Noack.     Grimm  has  effectually  proved  its  futility.* 

The  time  of  the  writer  cannot  be  particularly  defined.  It 
was  after  the  Septuagint  version,  because  both  the  Greek  Penta- 
teuch and  Isaiah  are  used  by  the  author.  Thus  we  read  in  xv. 
10,  "  His  heart  is  ashes,  his  hope  is  more  vile  than  earth,  and 
his  life  of  less  value  than  day,"  taken  from  Is.  xliv.  20,  Sept^ 
In  ii.  11  we  read,  "  Let  our  strength  be  the  law  of  justice  ;  for 
that  which  is  feeble  is  found  to  be  nothing  worth,"  trom  Is.  iii. 
10,  Sept.  On  the  other  hand,  the  work  cannot  be  brought^ 
with  Noack,^  into  the  time  of  Caligula ;  for  the  passage  in  xiv. 
16-20  does  not  refer  to  that  emperor's  command  to  have  a 

>  Contra  Apion.,  i.,  23. 

*  Die  Nentestamentliche  LebrbegrifFe,  vol.  i.,  p.  407,  et  seqq. 

*  See  Grimm.  Ezeget.  HandbucH  yi.,  Einleit.,  p.  21. 

^  In  tbe  Heidelbeo^  Jabrbiicher  for  1838,  p.  1068,  et  seqq. 

*  In  tbe  Ezeget.  Handbucb  vi.,  Einleitimg,  p.  26. 

*  Der  Unprung  dei  Gbrutenthunu,  yd.  i.,  p.  222,  et  leqq. 
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colossal  image  of  himself  set  up  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and 
to  the  compulsory  erection  of  his  statues  in  the  Alexandrian  syna* 
gogues.  It  contains  the  writer's  opinion  respecting  the  origin 
of  polytheism,  which  arose,  as  he  conjectures,  from  the  ignorant 
multitude  offering  adoration  to  the  images  of  rulers.  If  the 
insane  and  blasphemous  procedure  of  Caligula  respecting  his 
own  deification  had  been  the  occasion  of  writing  tne  book,  or 
if  the  author  had  referred  to  it,  his  allusion  would  have  been  far 
more  emphatic.  The  time  of  writing  was  between  250  and  the 
advent  of  Christ.  It  was  considerabty  before  Philo,  because  the 
doctrines  of  the  book  required  some  time  for  their  developed 
form  as  seen  in  the  latter.  The  Jews  were  oppressed  and  per- 
secuted when  the  author  wrote.  A  century  prior  to  Philo  seems 
to  be  required  for  the  degree  of  development  which  the  religious 
philosophy  of  Alexandria  had  attained  in  the  interval  between 
the  two  writers.  The  author  may  have  lived  about  140  b.c. 
Grimm  puts  him  between  145  and  50  b.c.^  Both  Welte  and 
Bruch,  who  fix  upon  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator  (222- 
217  B.C.),  antedate  the  book.  The  dynastv  of  the  Ptolemies  had 
become  coi^pt  and  vicious,  as  may  be  inrerred  from  its  tone. 
VIII.  Original  language  and  style. — ^The  original  lan- 

Enage  of  Wisdom  was  not  Hebrew,  as  those  w^o  advocate  its 
olomonic  authorship  must  believe.  Others,  not  holding  its 
Solomonic  composition,  advocate  its  Hebrew  original,  either 
wholly  or  in  part.  Thus  Grotius  imagined  that  it  was  written 
in  Hebrew.  But  Houbigant  confined  a  Hebrew  original  to  the 
first  nine  chapters;  Bretschneider  and  Engelbreth  to  the  first 
five.  Faber  thought  that  it  was  written  in  Chaldee.  These 
conjectures  have  been  refuted  by  Eichhom,  Bertholdt,  Hasse, 
Grimm,  Welte,  and  others.  It  is  needless  to  appeal  to  He- 
braisms, or  to  alleged  mistakes  of  translation  from  the  Hebrew. 
All  such  reasoning  is  insufficient.  The  originality  of  the  Greek 
is  undoubted.  The  style  is  much  better  than  one  coidd  expect 
even  in  a  free  version.  So  manv  pure  Greek  expressions  could 
not  have  proceeded  from  a  translator.  Examples  occur  in  iv.  2, 
X.  3,  12,  and  elsewhere.  There  are  many  compound  adjectives, 
for  which  corresponding  terms  would  be  sought  in  vain  in  the 
Hebrew,  as  vrfirwtcrivo^  (xi.  7) ;  Teiawf>6v(^  (xiv.  23) ;  {nripfuiyp^ 
X.  20,  xvi.  17) ;  iikirfcypovu^  (ix.  5) ;  Kcucorexyo^  (i.  4,  xv.  4). 
There  are  also  numerous  assonances,  plays  on  words,  parono- 
masias, and  oxymora,  proving  the  originality  of  the  Greek,  as 
ariantqtraTty  i^povqcare,  ^ffrrjaare  (i.  1^  ;  €if  arioBhmfn  km,  hf 
oTrXSrijTi  (i.  1) ;  a&>\6»9,  a<^6v(o^  (vii.  13) ;  iUaio^f  SUcuto^f 
KaroBucdciu  (xii.  15) ;    Stn^arol  8i  Bvparm  (vi.  6)  ;   rrj^  IBla^ 

1  Exeget.  Handbnch  tL,  Euleitung,  p.  85. 
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ISioTTfTo^  (ii.  23)  K.  r.  X.  The  characteristic  complexion  of  die 
language  speaks  decidedly  for  a  Ghreek  original,  not  less  than 
the  place  and  time  of  its  appearance. 

The  style  is  very  unequal,  as  Lowth  Justly  remarks.  It  is 
pompous,  turgid,  aiffiise,  tautological,  simple.  Yarjdng  with 
the  subject,  it  is  seldom  tedious.  The  tautologies  are  the  effect 
of  Hebrew  parallelism.  Figures  of  speech  are  nimierous.  The 
author's  mastery  of  Greek  appears  throughout,  and  his  skill  is 
not  less  obvious.  Wherever  epithets  seemed  likely  to  give 
oratorical  fullness  or  effect,  they  are  accumulated.  Thus  Wis- 
dom is  described  by  a  great  variety  of  adjectives  selected  and 
suitable.  Twenty  predicates  are  used  in  its  delineation  (vii.  21, 
22).  It  is  an  active  energy  of  God  in  the  physical  and  moral 
world,  all-pervading,  omnipresent  (i.  7,  vii.  7,  22;  ix.  17, 
xii.  1). 

IX.  Text  asd  anctbnt  vebsions. — ^The  Greek  text  has  de- 
scended in  a  tolerably  good  condition.  Some  mistakes  of  tran- 
scribers may  be  occasionally  corrected  by  critical  documents. 
Only  a  few  corruptions  are  so  ancient  and  universal  in  MSS.  as 
to  make  the  original  reading  uncertain,  as  ite  fUaav  fivaraffela^ 
aov  (xii.  6),  where  neither  MSS.  nor  versions  give  assistance. 
The  most  copious  apparatus  of  various  readings  is  in  Holmes 
and  Parsons.  Thilo's  collations  of  nine  Paris  MSS.  were  not 
published,  -except  a  small  specimen.^  Angelo  Mai's  splendid 
edition  contains  the  text  of  the  old  Soman  edition  slightly  cor- 
rected here  and  there. 

The  Latin  edition  in  the  Vulgate  is  older  than  Jerome.     It 
is  very  literal,  even  so  much  so  as  to  be  occasionally  imintel- 
ligible.     Jerome's  language  implies  that  he  altered  it  very  little. 
Its  errors  are  few.     Some  of  them  are,  ex  nihilo  for  avrofryebua^ 
(ii.  2)  ;  quoniam  aniecedebat  me  ista  sapientia  for  Sri  avr&v  rffelrfu 
aofbla  (vii.  12);  cum  abundarent  for  atropovvre^  (xi.  5);  ^Uf>o^ 
ofv  taken  as  a  nominative  instead  of  the  accusative  (xviii.  16). 
A  few  imimportant  additions  to  the  Greek  text  are,  nullum 
pratum  sit,  quod  non  pertranseat  luxuria  nostra  (ii.  8) ;  qum  ven* 
tura  sunt  illi  et  sciemus  (ii.  17) ;  talia  dixerunt  in  inferno  hi  qui 
peceaverunt  (v.  14)  ;  meliar  est  sapientia  quam  vires,  et  virprudens 
quam  fortis  (vi.  1) ;  diligite  lumen  sapientim  omnes  qui  prceestis 
populis  (vi.  23) ;  quicunque  plaouerunt  tibi  Domine  aprineipio  (is. 
18) ;  admirantes  in  finem  exitus  (xi.  14).     There  is  but  one  re- 
markable example  of  omission  (ii.  4). 

The  Syriac  version  printed  in  the  Polyglotts  adheres  to  the 
Greek  more  closely  at  its  commencement  than  at  the  close.  It 
is  freer  and  more  paraphrastic  than  the  Latin,  contracting  or 

1  Specimen  exeroc.  critt.  in  Sapientaam  SalomoniB,  1825,  Halle. 
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enlarging  the  orifl;inal  without  any  alteration  of  the  sense.  Its 
departures  from  uie  Greeks  though  numerous,  are  unimportant ; 
and  many  apparently  peculiar  r^Etdings  are  only  the  mistakes  of 
copyists.     The  date  of  this  Torsion  cannot  he  exactly  discovered. 

The  Arabic  Torsion  in  the  Polyglotts  adheres  more  closely  to 
the  Ghreek.  It  is  literal  for  the  most  part,  and  never  diverges 
into  wide  paraphrase,  though  sometimes  explanatory.  Its 
additions  to  the  original  are  few  and  inconsiderable,  as  that 
of  iii.  9.  It  may  be  characterised  as  a  faithful  and  good  Tor- 
sion.   The  date  is  uncertain* 

The  Armenian  Torsion  is  probably  the  most  literal.  It  fol- 
lows  the  Greek  text  word  for  word,  and  often  imitates  the  play 
upon  terms  not  unskilfully.  The  author  was  well  acquainted 
with  Grreek ;  and  few  cases  of  misunderstanding  it  appear,  as  in 
iy.  2.  The  translation  belongs  to  the  fifth  century,  uid  is  of 
inferior  importance  to  none  in  the  criticism  and  interpretation 
of  the  book. 

X.  CANONicnr. — ^The  first  traces  of  the  book  belong  to  the 
apostolic  period.  Various  New  Testament  writers  snew  an 
acquaintance  with  it.  We  do  not  say  that  they  quote  or  use  it  . 
formally.  Their  knowledge  of  it  aprpears  in  influencing  modes 
of  thought  and  expression — ^in  shaping  descriptions  and  giTing 
a  certain  complexion  to  them.  Hence  the  allusions  are  not  of  a 
tangible  or  palpable  kind  which  carries  irresistible  conTiction  to 
the  mind.  They  are  rather  reminiscences,  which  suggest  the 
idea  of  similarity  to  a  thoughtful  mind,  but  may  be  OTcrlooked. 
Though  they  are  denied  by  the  opponents  of  the  apocryphal 
books  generally,  as  militating  against  a  cherished  prmcipie,  it 
is  clear  to  many  that  they  do  exist.  After  the  excellent  essays 
of  NitzBch^  in  relation  to  the  book  of  Wisdom  and  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  good  reason  for  denying 
numerous  ;x>int8  of  contact  between  our  present  apocrjrphal 
work  and  the  apostolic  Christian  writers.  The  following  are 
worthy  of  notice.  The  description  of  Wisdom  in  Tii.-ix.  was 
surely  an  antecedent  step  in  the  doTelopment  of  the  Logos-doc- 
trine of  John  the  apostle.  Compare  Tiii.  3  with  John  i.  1 ;  and 
ix.  1  with  John  i.  3.  Comp.  Wisd.  XTi  6,  etc.,  with  Jolm  iii. 
14,  15 ;  Wisd.  xiii..XT.  with  Rom.  i.  20-32 ;  Wisd.  xi.  16  with 
Bom.  i.  21 ;  Wisd.  xt.  7  with  Rom.  ix.  21 ;  Wisd.  xii.  20,  21, 
with  Rom.  ix.  22,  23 ;  Wisd.  xi.  24  with  Rom.  xi.  32 ;  Wisd. 
XT.  1  with  Rom.  ii.  4 ;  Wisd.  iii.  8  with  1  Cor.  Ti.  2 ;  Wisd. 
ix.  15  with  2  Cor.  t.  4  ;  Wisd.  t.  18-20  with  Ephes.  tL  13-17 ; 
Wiad.  iii.  18  with  1  Thess.  iT.  13 ;  Wisd.  Ti.  6,  24,  etc.,  with 

^  In  the  prefiiee  to  the  list  of  lectures  published  as  the  programme  of  the  summer 
Semester  of  the  Berlin  UniTersity  for  ISoO ;  and  in  the  ISeitschrift  fiir  christliches 
WiMenschaft.  u.  christL  Lehen,  1S50,  Noe.  47-49. 
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Jam^  ii.  13-16 ;  Wiad.  viL  25,  i.  4,  with  James  iii.  15 ;  Wiai 
iii.  5-7  with  1  Peter  i.  6,  7;  Wisd.  iii.  7  with  1  Peter  ii.  12; 
Wisd.  vii.  26  with  Heb,  i.  3 ;  Wisd.  Tii.  22-24  with  Heb.  iv. 
12,  13 ;  Wisd.  ix.  8  with  Heb.  viii.  2,  ix.  11.  It  is  necessary 
to  compare  all  these  places  with  one  another  in  their  phraseology 
as  well  as  their  sentiments.  We  cannot  resolre  the  coincidences 
into  a  common  Jewish  education  and  manner  of  thinking,  nor 
into  the  common  use  of  Old  Testament  passages,  as  Orimm  does.^ 
Stier's  list  includes  more  places  than  ours,  and  has  not  a  few 
doubtful  ones.^  He  has  not  been  cautious  enough ;  and  there- 
fore EeerP  has  pointed  out  some  of  his  weaknesses,  without 
however  overthrowing  his  position.  Scheckenburger  and  Eem 
in  their  works  on  James's  epistle  had  already  shewn  the  allusions 
to  Wisdom  which  it  contains.  Nitzsch  and  Bleek^  have  exhi- 
bited most  judgment  in  their  identification  of  designed  resem- 
blances between  Wisdom  and  the  New  Testament  writers. 

After  the  New  Testament,  the  earliest  trace  of  the  book  is  in 
Clement's  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.^  The  supposed  allusions 
in  Barnabas^  and  in  Hegesippus"^  cannot  be  sustained. 

The  Jewish  canon  never  included  the  book  of  Wisdom.  Jo- 
sephus  and  Philo  do  not  quote  it.  Neither  is  it  in  the  cata- 
logues of  Origen,  Jerome,  Epiphanius,  Athanasius,  CVril,  and 
others.  Some  have  thought  that  Melito*s  list  in  Eusebius^  men- 
tions it;  but  the  correct  reading  of  the  passage  excludes  it, 
which  is,  TTopoifilai  fj  koX  ao<f>La,  not  i^  /caX  ao<f>ia,  So^la  does 
not  mean  the  book  of  Wisdom,  but  is  another  name  for  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon.®  A  passage  in  the  Muratorian  canon  is 
peculiar,  where  the  book  8ap%entia  is  introduced.  As  this  men- 
tion of  the  work  occurs  in  connexion  with  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament,  it  has  sometimes  been  thought  that  Sapientia 
was  a  recent  work  by  a  recent  writer,  and  ranked  as  to  date  with 
the  others  there  spoken  of.  The  place  of  the  canon  in  which 
Bd^ientia  occurs  is  corrupt.  Bunsen^^  supposes  that  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  had  been  mentioned  as  written  by  eoxniQ  friend  of 
Paul's  immediately  before  the  words,  ^^et  sapientia  ab  amicis 
Salomonis  in  honorem  ipsius  scripta."  If  this  were  so,  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  means  the  book  of  Proverbs  as  having  been 
similarly  compiled  by  friends  of  Solomon.     The  fact  that  the 

^  Commentar  ueber  dan  Bach  der  WeiBheit,  Emleitung,  p.  Ixx. 

*  Die  ApokiTpheii,  pp.  18-22.  >  Die  Apokifpnenfra^,  p.  49,  et  seqq. 

^  Ueber  die  Stellung  der  Apokryphen,  reprinted  from  tne  Studien  und  Eritiken,  p. 
73,  et  seqq. 

*  §  27 ;  comp.  Wisd.  xi.  22,  and  xii.  12.  •  Cap.  ix. 
T  Ap.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.,  ii.  23.    See  Hdnichen,  yoI^  i.,  p.  170. 

^  Hiflt.  Eoclee.,  vr,  26. 

*  See  Heiniohen's  note  to  his  edition  of  Ensebim's  history,  yoI.  i.,  p.  404. 
^^  Hippolytus  and  his  Age,  toI.  ii.,  p.  135,  et  seqq. 
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book  of  Proyerbe,  or  the  latter  part  of  it  at  least,  was  written 
out  by  the  men  of  Hezekiah  {oi,  <f>t\oi  ^E^exlavy  LXX.  xxv.  1), 
establishes  a  connexion  between  the  Muratorian  fragment  and 
the  Proverbs.  The  author  of  the  Muratorian  canon  misunder- 
stood, or  misinterpreted  from  want  of  recollection,  the  Greek 
words  in  Prov.  xxv.  1,  by  putting  the  friends  of  Solomon  for  the 
friends  of  Hezekiah.  Credner  and  Wieseler  read  ut  for  et  before 
Sapientia.  According  to  this  the  text  intimates  that  a  similar 
value  belongs  to  the  epistles  just  mentioned  as  to  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  which  did  not  proceed  from  himself,  but  from  friends 
of  his.  This  is  an  improbable  explanation.  We  prefer  apply- 
ing Sapientia  Salomonia  to  the  book  of  Proverbs,  which  was 
often  called  ifj  aoSla  by  early  Christian  writers.  The  apocry- 
phal book  of  Wisdom  was  perhaps  not  meant  by  Sapientia  Salo- 
monis  in  the  Muratonian  canon.  Credner  himself  subsequently 
doubted  the  correctness  of  his  former  explanation  of  Sapientia.^ 
Many  of  the  fathers  and  early  Christians  used  the  book  of  Wisdom 
like  the  canonical  writings,  giving  it  the  same  value  and  autho- 
rity. Some  of  them  indeed,  as  Jerome,  made  the  distinction  that 
it  might  be  employed  for  the  edification  of  the  people,  and  not 
to  establish  ecclesiastical  doctrines ;  but  the  distinction  was  not 
commonly  observed.  Thus  Clement  of  Alexandria  applies  to 
the  book  the  introductory  phrase,  17  Oela  aw\>la  Aiyet;^  and  in 
another  place,  Solomon  says.  Origen  refers  to  it  as  6  duo^  'Xjoyofs^ 
the  divine  word?  Tertullian  quot^  it  ;*  and  Cyprian  says  of  it. 
By  Solomon  the  Holy  Spirit  epeakingfi  *  Both  term  it  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon.  Cyril  also  refers  to  it  as  such.^  Hippolytus  quotes 
a  passage  (ii.  12-16),  calling  it  Solomon's,  and  speaks  of  the 
writer  as  the  prophet.''  Athanasius  quotes  it  as  Scripture.^ 
Epiphanius  often  aaduces  it  against  the  Gnostics,  employing  the 
expressions,  Solomon  says.  As  the  Scripture  says.  As  the  most 
blessed  of  the  prophet  says.^  Eusebjus  appeals  to  3  Kings  (1 
Kings  in  Hebrew)  and  the  book  of  Wisdom  as'  Oela  ypojAtrj, 
divine  Scripture.  He  also  refers  to  the  latter  as  a  detov  Xvylop, 
divine  oraele.^^  Hilary  refers  to  the  anonymous  author  as  a 
prophet.^^  Augustine  says  of  Sirach  and  Wisdom  that,  since  they 
deserved  to  be  received  authoritatively,  they  are  to  be  numbered 
among  the  prophetical  books.^  In  another  work  he  says  of  Wis- 
dom that  it  deserved  to  be  read  in  the  church  for  so  many  years.^^ 

^  In  Banr  tnd  Zeller's  Jahrbucher,  iii.  p.  301. 

'  Btromata  ir.  16,  p.  600,  ed.  Potter.  *  Contra  CeUnm,  iii.,  72. 

^  Adyers.  Valentinian,  c.  2.  *  Exhortat.  Martjr,  12. 

•  Catech.  ix.,  p.  127.        ^  Ed.  de  Lagarde,  p.  67.        "  Orat.  iiL»  torn.  L,  p.  580. 

*  Comp.  AdT.  Haerea,  L.  i.,  toI.  L,  pp.  680,  648 ;  lib.  in.,  p.  673;  lib.  it.,  pp. 
718,  607,  ed.  Petar.  Colon.,  1682. 

w  Ptaro.  Evang.,  lib.  ir.  33,  Lib.  i.  9.  "  Vol.  i.,  p.  646,  ed.  Benedict,  1780. 

*>  De  Doctrina  Chriitiana,  ii.  8.  >*  De  Prodestinat.  Sanotonun,  cap.  xir.  20. 
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He  uses  it  as  canonical  Scripture,  quoting  ix.  9  in  his  De  civi- 
tate,  xyi.  Isidore  of  Seville  affirms  that  in  the  church  Ecde- 
siasticus  and  Wisdom  possessed  the  same  authority  with  the 
other  canonical  books.^  Ambrose  quotes  Wisd.  iv.  8,  9,  with 
the  formula  "  Scripture  says/'*    The  third  Council  of  Carthage 

Sut  it  among  the  canonical  writings;  and  the  Council  of  Trent 
id  the  same  at  a  later  period. 

1  In  librofl  Yet.  et  Nov.  Teetamen.  procsmia,  vol.  t.,  p.  158>  ed.  Migne. 
t  De  Jacob  et  yita  beata,  ii.  8,  ed.  Maur,  yoI.  i.,  p.  470. 
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I.  Title. — The  Greek  title  of  this  book  as  found  in  Greek 
MSS.  and  fathers,  is  So<l>la  ^Irfcov  vlov  Setpdy^  the  Wisdom  of 
Jesus  son  of  Sirach,  or  abbreviated,  So<l>la  Slpax*  The  Latin 
title  is  Sapientia  Salomonis,  liher  Jesu  filii  Sirachy  and  subse- 
quently EcelesiasticuSy  an  ecclesiastical  reading-book^  shewing  that 
it  was  probably  used  in  the  churches,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
statements  of  Jerome  and  Rufinus.  Fritzsche  conjectures  that 
the  last  title  became  usual  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. Some  suppose  that  the  Latin  title  was  given  to  distin- 
guisli  the  book  from  Ecclesiastes,  which  it  partially  resembles. 
The  Greek  fathers  sometimes  called  it  iravdpero^  ao^la  or  X0709, 
treasure  of  all  virtue.  It  has  been  inferred  from  Jerome's  lan- 
guage in  his  preface  to  Proverbs  that  the  original  title  was 

&^7B^  proverbs.  But  this  was  not  in  all  probability  the  title 
given  to  the  work  by  the  author  himself.  An  older  one  seems 
to  have  been  flppn  ^t^  or  simply  ri&^n  Wisdom.    But  in  the 

Talmudic  time  the  title  D  v^9  frequently  accompanied  with 
ntr?^*  proverbs  of  Solomon^  is  the  usual  one.  In  the  Midrashim 
it  is  also  quoted  as  K^^^O  D  Ben  8ira,  abridged  from  the  wisdom 

or  proverbs  of  JesuSy  son  of  Sirach. 

II.  Contents  and  division. — The  nature  of  the  contents 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  distribute  them  into  parts  or  sec- 
tions. No  general  plan  is  observable,  nor  does  a  continuous 
thread  run  through  the  whole.  The  materials  are  miscella- 
neous, and  were  evidently  written  without  much  regard  to 
order.  The  book  is  not  characterised  by  unitv  and  method. 
Yet  we  should  not,  with  Berdioldt,  call  it  a  rhapsody.  It  is 
rather  a  collection  of  sentences  and  proverbs.  Tetens^  conjec- 
tures that  the  writer  hafi  followed  the  order  of  ihe  decalogue  in 
the  delivery  of  his  moral  precepts ;  but  this  is  incorrect.    And 

^  DuqviiitioiiM  genenles  b  Sapientiam  Jen.  6iracid»,  p.  51,  et  leqq. 
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when  Sonntag  explains  the  want  of  connection  partly  by  dis- 
order afterwards  introduced  among  the  separate  sections,  partly 
by  the  peculiar  form  in  which  it  nas  come  down  to  our  time, 
Tiz.y  a  mere  rough  outline  intended  to  be  filled  up  and  moulded 
into  a  whole,  the  hypothesis  is  inadmissible.^ 

Eichhom  divides  the  work  into  three  parts  :  i.-xxiii. ;  xxiv.- 
xlii.  14 ;  xlii.  15-1.  24  ;  and  supposes  that  they  were  at  first  dis- 
tinct works  which  the  author  afterwards  united.'  Formidable 
objections  lie  against  this  view,  as  Bretschneider  has  shewn.' 
Scholz  discovers  twelve  sections  with  peculiar  inscriptions.* 
Ewald  thinks  that  the  final  author  made  two  older  works  on 
proverbs  the  foundation  of  his  book :  viz.,  the  first,  chaps,  i.-xvi. 

21,  written  in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  and  charac- 
terised by  calmness  and  simplicity ;  the  second,  xvi.  22-xxxvi. 

22,  composed  in  the  third  century  before  Christ,  and  exhibiting 
greater  passionateness  as  well  as  acuteness ;  the  third,  which  is 
Joen  Sira's  own,  extends  from  xxxvi.  23  to  li.,  except  xxxix.  12- 
35  belonging  to  the  author  of  the  second  book.*  The  critic's 
usual  ingenuity  appears  in  this  investigation  of  the  composition 
and  unity  of  the  whole  work.  But  we  are  imable  to  adopt  his 
hypothesis,  to  which  Keil  has  made  several  pertinent  objec-. 
tions.* 

Fritzsche  divides  the  book  into  seven  sections  :  viz.,  i.-xvi.  21 ; 
xvi.  22-xxiii.  17 ;  xxiv.  1-xxx.  24 ;  xxxiii.  12-xxxvi.  16a,  xxx- 
25-27 ;  XXX.  28-xxxiii.  11,  xxxvi.  16ft-22  ;  xxxvi.  23-xxxix.  11 ; 
xxxix.  12-xlii.  14 ;  xlii.  15-1.  26.  An  epilogue,  1.  27-29,  and 
an  appendix,  li.  1-30,  follow.''^  This  is  a  clumsy  and  most  arti- 
ficial distribution.  Every  division  like  it  which  makes  the 
twenty-first  verse  of  the  sixteenth  chapter  terminate  a  book  or 
section  is  improbable,  because  the  context  there  does  not  admit 
of  it. 

No  proper  separation  of  the  parts  can  be  made  before  the  end 
of  the  forty-third  chapter.  Hence  we  divide  the  whole  into  two 
sections— chaps.  L-xUii.,  and  xUv.-li.  The  last  chapter  is  a  sort 
of  appendix.  The  first  of  these  divisions  resembles  the  Proverbs 
of  Dolomon  and  the  book  of  Wisdom.  It  contains  encomiums 
on  wisdom  and  exhortations  to  follow  it,  with  numerous  rules  of 
life  and  conduct  adapted  to  the  different  ages,  conditions,  and 
relations  of  men.  Tnese  are  arranged  in  order,  but  are  often 
interrupted,  so  that  the  same  things  return  in  different  places. 

^  Commentatio  de  Jesa  Siracicke  Eccledastico  non  libro,  sed  libri  fiuragine,  1779, 
8vo. 

*  Einleitong  in  d.  ApokrypbiBcen  Schriften,  a.  8.  w.,  p.  50,  et  seqq. 

*  Liber  Jeaiu  Siraciaas,  rrolegomena,  p.  18,  et  seqq. 

*  Einleitong,  toI.  iii.,  p.  183,  et  seqq. 

'  Getcbicbte  des  Volkes  Israel,  it.,  p.  300,  et  seqq.  *  Einleitnng,  p.  7U. 

^  Exegetisches  Handbuch  zu  den  Apokrjpben,  y.,  Einleitong,  p.  zxzii. 
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Is  it  not  probable  that  the  book  was  written  at  diiSerent  times 
by  the  author  P  May  he  not  have  composed  it  in  pieces^  at  dis- 
tant intervals  ?  Why  should  we  look  for  a  plan  and  arrange- 
ment in  it  which  suit  our  ideas  in  this  remote  age  and  country  ? 
The  writer  was  evidently  a  practical,  not  a  speculative,  man. 
He  intended  to  set  forth  maxims  relating  to  the  conduct  of  life 
— ^principles  and  examples  bearing  upon  men^s  business  and  cir- 
cumstances. No  doubt  several  transpositions  and  corruptions 
adhere  to  our  oldest  and  best  translations.  The  Hebrew  work 
as  it  came  from  Ben  Siraoh's  hands  was  in  a  much  better  state 
than  it  is  now.  In  substance,  however,  it  was  the  same.  Nor 
is  there  any  good  reason  for  supposing  that  whole  chapters  have 
been  displaced.  Our  acuteness  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
restoration  of  a  work  which  does  not  need  it ;  although  it  may 
give  a  better  form  than  it  had  at  first.  In  this  way  the  book  of 
Sirach  could  be  mended  without  much  difficulty.  But  we  fear 
to  attempt  its  re-arrangement,  lest  injustice  be  done  to  Sirach 
himself. 

After  the  origin  and  superior  excellence  of  wisdom  are  set 
forth  in  the  first  chapter,  the  author  admonishes  to  righteous- 
ness and  the  fear  of  God ;  to  confidence  in  His  aid,  and  resist- 
ance to  temptations.  The  good  fruits  of  such  conduct,  and  the 
disastrous  results  of  the  opposite,  are  shewn  (ii.).  The  fifth 
commandment  of  the  decalogue  is  adduced,  and  the  blessing  or 
curse  attending  its  observance  or  neglect  described.  Obstinacy 
and  pride  of  heart  are  censured ;  wmle  prudence,  almsgiving, 
and  beneficence  are  recommended  (iii.  1-iv.  11).  Wisdom  is 
afi;ain  introduced  as  the  subject  of  praise,  together  with  the  love 
of  truth,  and  other  virtues.  The  writer  sets  forth  the  leading 
virtues,  and  exhorts  his  readers  to  practise  them;  while  he 
censures  the  opposite  vices  and  describes  their  consequences. 
Among  other  things,  Sirach  treajts  of  moderation,  and  excess  in 
eating  and  drinkmg  (xxxi.  12-31,  xxxvii.  28-31),  and  the 
honour  due  to  the  physician  (xxxviiL  1-15).  He  gives  pru- 
dential rules  respecting  intercourse  with  others,  especially  supe- 
riors (xiii.  1-18) ;  recommends  cheerfulness,  contentment,  and 
freedom  from  anxious  care  (xxx.  21-25,  xxxviii.  18,  -19).  The 
principal  topic,  however,  is  wisdom,  whose  excellence  and 
miits  are  praised.  It  came  forth  from  the  mouth  of  the  Most 
High  and  covered  the  earth  as  a  cloud,  compassed  the  circuit  of 
heaven,  and  walked  in  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  got  a  possession 
in  every  people  and  nation,  and  took  up  its  permanent  abode  in 
Israel  (xxiv.). 

The  second  part  is  occupied  with  praises  of  the  patriarchs  and 
renowned  forefathers  of  the  Jews,  who  were  distinguished  by 
active  zeal  for  the  theocracy,  and  manifested  themselves  as 
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instniments  in  the  hands  of  Jehovah,  through  whom  He  was 
exalted  among  His  people.  A  prayer  setting  forth  Jehovah's 
goodness  and  faithfulness  closes  the  book  (xliv.-li.). 

III.  Nature  of  the  contents. — The  book  is  of  considerable 
value  and  interest,  as  shewing  the  ethics  of  the  Jews  after  the 
exile.  Its  resemblance  to  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  in  matter 
and  form  is  apparent.  Here  Wisdom  is  described  as  the  source 
of  all  happiness.  Ohaps.  i.-ix.,  xxiv.,  are  based  upon  the  old 
Proverbs  (i.-ix.).  The  morality  embodied  in  the  work  is  founded 
upon  the  belief  of  the  recompense  in  this  life,  like  that  of  the 
Proverbs.  Neither  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  nor  any 
future  state  of  reward  and  punishment  appears.  The  view  taken 
of  the  world  is  a  prudential  one.  Yet  the  precepts  are  valuable 
and  excellent.  Thsit  they  do  not  reach  very  far,  nor  penetrate 
beyond  the  best  form  of  Judaism,  is  natural  in  the  circum- 
stances.  The  commands  of  God  are  held  forth  as  requiring 
obedience,  and  individual  virtues  are  recommended;  but  with 
this  piety  are  connected  happiness,  a  good  name,  and  a  refined 
euda^onism  which  still  savour  of  the  earthly  and  material. 
The  writer  was  a  man  of  reflection  and  culture.  He  had  studied 
the  manners  of  the  age  with  the  calmness  and  attention  of  a 
philosopher.  He  had  thought  much  on  the  varied  aspects  of 
human  life,  and  has  embodied  in  his  book  the  result  of  his  own 
experience.  He  has  also  drawn  from  the  writings  of  older 
moralists.  For  the  most  part  he  has  addressed  himself  to  the 
middle  class,  seldom  rising  to  the  consideration  of  those  in 
higher  stations.  Only  once  does  he  speak  to  the  workmaster 
and  artificer,  the  physician  and  the  learned  (xxxviii.) ;  twice  to 
princes  and  rulers  (x.).  The  book  is  not  without  defects.  Dark- 
ness is  mixed  here  and  there  with  its  light.  The  prejudices  of 
old  times  appear  along  with  recent  ideas.  Thus  God  is  rudely 
representod  as  taking  vengeance,  using  for  that  purpose  fire, 
hail,  famine,  the  winds,  etc.  (xxxix.  28,  etc.).  Hatred  against 
national  enemies,  for  whose  destruction  praver  is  uttered,  appears 
in  xxxvi.  2,  etc.  Alms  have  great  value  assigned  to  them 
(xxix.  9-13).  His  dogmatic  theology  is  ^defective  and  erro- 
neous. The  Messianic  delineations  are  general  and  indefinite, 
containing  nothing  of  the  Messiah's  person  or  kingdom.  The 
writer,  however,  hoped  for  a  speedy  deliverance  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  heathen,  with  the  re-establishment  of  his  country- 
men in  peace  and  prosperity,  after  Elias  had  appeared.  Messi- 
anic hopes  are  expressed  in  iv.  16 ;  x.  13-17 ;  xi.  5,  etc. ;  xxxii. 
17-19;  xxxiii.  1-12;  xxxvi.  17-23;  xxxvii.  26;  xxxix.  23; 
xlviii.  10,  etc. 

Stier  is  so  enthusiastic  in  his  view  of  the  book  that  he  terms 
any  moderate  estimate  of  its  value,  like  that  now  given,  ration- 
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aliflt  or  half  rationalist.  He  will  have  it  that  Sirach  comments 
on  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon ;  and  deprecates  the  attachment  of 
blame  to  its  precepts  or  its  morality.  But  he  is  blinded  by 
exoessive  zeal  m  the  matter.^ 

It  is  not  very  clear  that  the  work  contains  traces  of  Alex- 
andrian theosophy.  Gtfrorer,  who  holds  that  it  does,  refers  to 
the  twenty-fourth  chapter  as  presenting  the  Alexandrian  idea  of 
Wisdom,  and  so  totally  different  from  other  places  where  Wis- 
dom is  celebrated  (i.  1-10;  iv.  1M9;  vi.  17-37;  xiv.  20-27), 
that  it  was  not  written  by  the  same  author.^  Daehne  himself, 
who  repudiates  Gtfrorer's  notion  of  Alexandrian  elements  in  the 
twenty-fourth  chapter,  is  compelled  to  recognize  them  in  a  few 
places,  where  he  arbitrarily  assumes  interpolation  on  the  part  of 
the  author's  grandson  and  translator.^  Fritzsche  finds  only  two 
points  which  are  apparently  of  Alexandrian  origin,  viz.,  in  xvii. 


14,  the  sentiment  that  Jehovah  has  assigned  a  guardian  angel  to 
every  nation,  but  reims  Himself  in  Israel.  This  is  foimd  in 
Deut.  xxxii.  8,  LXX.    Again,  in  xliv.  16,  Enoch  appears  a 


of  repentance,  as  in  Philo,  Gen.  v.  24.^  Philo  allegorises 
tore.  Fritzsche  need  not  be  so  anxious  to  explain  these  two 
ideas  apart  from  Alexandrianism.  Though  the  Palestinian 
mind  is  reflected  in  the  substance  and  form  of  the  book,  the 
influence  of  Ghreek  philosophy  is  observable  at  times.     A  few 

Jhenomena  point  to  Egyptian  culture,  from  whose  spirit  the 
ews  in  Palestine  could  not  be  wholly  s^arate,  though  the  phi* 
loBophic  sentiments  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  were  very  diifferent 
from  the  old  type  of  Hebrew  belief  that  forms  the  essence  of 
the  book.  ' 

rV.  Attthoe  and  date. — ^The  writer  calls  himself  Jesus  the 
son  of  Sirach  of  Jerusalem  (1.  27),  which  is  all  the  information 
we  have  about  him.  Grotius  thinks  he  was  a  physician,  because 
xxxviii.  1-15  contains  an  encomium  on  physicians ;  and  others 
suppose  him  such  from  rules  of  health  being  given  (xxxi.  21, 
22),  and  from  evidences  of  pathological  knowled^  (xxiii.  16, 
17 ;  XXV.  17  ;  xxvi.  12 ;  xxx.  24 ;  xxxi.  20).  Lmde^  conjec- 
tures that  he  was  a  priest,  because  the  Hebrew  priests  were  disf> 
physicians.  George  Syncellus^  calls  him  high  priest  of  the 
Jews,  and  thus  he  is  identified  ^th  Jason  or  Jesus.  The  cha- 
racter of  Jason  does  not  a^ee  with  the  writer's.  How  could 
one  who  purchased  the  high  priest's  office  from  Antiochus 

^  Die  Apokryplien,  p.  49,  et  seqcL,  1853. 

*  Philo  and  die  Alexandnniflche  jjieologie,  zweiter  Theil,  p.  32,  et  seqq. 

*  GeschichtUche  DanteUnng  der  Juduwh-Alexandrinifldie  BeligioiiVphilosophie^ 
sweite  Abtheilnng,  p.  141,  et  leaq. 

*  Ezegetisches  Handbnch  zu  aen  Apokryphen  5y_p,  xxzr.  Einleitoiig. 

*  Uebenetzimg[  des  Baches  Jesua  Sirachii  Sohn,  Eiuleitang,  p.  8. 

*  (Shroiiographia,  p.  276. 
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EpiphaneSy  who  set  aside  his  own  brother,  Onias  HI.^  and  began 
to  introduce  heathen  customs  into  Judea,  write  a  work  which 
speaks  so  respectfully  of  MosaismP  Or  how  could  he  recom- 
mend rectitude,  order,  and  goodness  P  We  can  hardly  suppose 
that  the  author  was  a  priest,  though  he  counsels  esteem  towards 
the  priests  (vii.  29-31),  and  praises  Aaron  and  Simon  highly 

(xlv.  1).  ^  ... 

The  time  he  lived  in  cannot  be  easUy  ascertained.  His  eulogy 
of  great  men  terminates  with  Simon  the  high  priest.  But  there 
were  two  Simons  priests,  Simon  the  Jttst,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Lagi,  about  300  B.C.,  and  Simon  II.,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  217-196  B-c.  • 

In  fayour  of  Simon  I.,  it  is  urged  that  the  great  encomium 
passed  upon  Simon  shews  that  he  was  a  renoumed  high  priest, 
which  Simon  II.  was  not;  that  he  was  the  deliverer  of  his 
people  from  destruction,  whereas  no  deliverance  was  necessary 
in  the  time  of  Simon  II. ;  that  Hellenism,  the  enemy  of  Judaism, 
had  made  great  progress  under  the  sons  of  Tobias  when  Simon 
II.  lived,  whereas  tae  book  never  alludes  to  this;  and  that 
Simon  I.,  so  great  and  good,  could  not  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
These  considerations  are  not  valid  evidence.  One  of  them  is 
incorrect,  viz.,  that  Simon  is  spoken  of  as  the  deliverer  of  his 
people  from  destruction.  He  is  not  so  mentioned.  Simon  is 
noticed  as  one  that  fortified  the  city  against  besieging,  cmd  took 
care  of  the  temple  (1.  4).  This  agrees  better  with  the  later  time 
of  the  second  Simon,  because  Ptolemy  Philopator,  contemporary 
of  Simon  II.,  persecuted  the  Jews,  according  to  the  third  book  of 
Maccabees.  In  the  days  of  Simon  I.,  and  immediately  after, 
the  people  were  undisturbed  by  foreign  aggression.  Kothing 
more  is  known  about  Simon  I.  than  that  he  was  a  pious  man, 
whose  merits  were  great  in  relation  to  literature  and  science. 
How  can  it  be  accounted  for  that,  in  all  the  laudations  of  Simon, 
no  allusion  is  made  either  to  his  surname  the  pums^  or  to  his 
literary  merit  P  Is  not  this  an  indication  that  Simon  II.  is 
meant  P  The  encomiums  bestowed  ignore  the  very  qualities  for 
which  Simon  I.  was  distiuffuished. 

The  notice  in  the  prologue  prefixed  to  the  work  by  the 
writer's  grandson  who  translated  it  into  Greek,  states  that  he 
came  into  Egypt  in  the  thirty-eighth  year,  when  Euergetes  was 
king.  Was  this  Euergetes  first  son  and  successor  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  II.  (247-222  B.C.),  or  Euergetes  II.  Physcon  (145- 
116  B.C.)  P  The  Greek  words  &  r^  0700^  kc^  Tpuuco<TT&  eret 
iirl  Tov  Evepr/erov  fiaaiKioD^s  can  only  mean  here  "  in  the  tnirty- 
eighth  year  of  Euergetes's  reign,"  not  in  the  thirty-eighth  year 
of  the  writer's  age.  No  one  would  use  the  words  as  they  stand 
in  the  context  in  any  other  sense.    To  speak  of  age  in  such  a 
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connection  would  be  totallj  irreleyant.  We  are  therefore  sur- 
prised that  Jahn  and  Winer  should  understand  it  of  the  author's 
own  age.  Our  translation  is  not  at  variance  with  the  gramma- 
tical structure  of  the  sentence,  though  it  makes  better  Oreek  to 
translate  "  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age."  The  context, 
not  grammar,  fixes  the  meaning.  The  thirty-eighth  year  of 
Euergetee  cannot  apply  to  Euergetes  I.,  wno  only  reigned 
twenty-five  years,  but  to  Euergetes  II.,  who,  if  his  co-regency 
with  Philometor  be  taken  into  account,  reigned  longer  than  that 
time  (170-116  b.c).  By  subtracting  38  years  from  170  we  get 
131  B.C.  Thus  the  grandson  made  his  translation  about  130  B.C. 
Allowing  fifty  years  for  the  interval  between  grandfather  and 
grandson,  we  brin^  the  composition  of  the  original  to  180  B.C. 
This  agrees  with  the  fact  implied  in  the  description  of  Simon, 
that  the  Ben  Sirach  had  seen  the  high  priest,  or  was  almost  con- 
temporary with  him.  The  latter  was  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
his  countrymen  at  the  time.  After  Nehemiah  he  was  the  most 
prominent  individual  that  arrested  the  attention,  because  his 
practical  measures  reached  to  the  writer's  time  and  were  felt. 
Thus  we  put  Ben  Sirach  under  Ptolemy  Philometor,  and  the 
grandson  under  Euergetes  II. 

This  view  is  much  more  probable  than  that  of  Cornelius  ft 
Lapide,  Natalis  Alexander,  Qoldhagen,  Jahn,  Welte,  Scholz, 
etc.,  viz.,  that  the  book  was  written  about  300-280,  and  the 
translation  made  about  230-220^  supposing  that  Simon  I.  is 
meant  in  the  fiftieth  chapter,  and  Euergetes  I.  by  the  trans- 
lator, 

Hitzig  thinks  that  Sirach  wrote  during  the  Maccabean 
struggle  for  freedom  about  170  b.c.^  This  is  deduced  from 
some  passages  which  that  critic  identifies  with  specific  par- 
ticulars in  history,  but  incorrectly  (iv.  28,  x.  8-10,  xxxii.  22, 
etc.,  xxxiii.  1-13,  xxxvi.  13-17).  The  book  contains  no  proper 
evidence  of  the  effect  of  the  Syrian  persecution  under  Epipnanes, 
else  it  would  have  had  other  exhortations,  and  breathed  hopes 
of  deliverance  resembling  those  in  Daniel. 

V.  IlAnguage  in  which  the  work  was  WRiiTEN. — The  pro- 
logue of  the  grandson  states  that  the  book  was  written  in 
Hebrew.     Jerome  also  affirms  that  he  saw  the  Hebrew  original, 

which  had  the  title  D  v^O  Proverbs  or  moral  maxims.  It  has 
been  doubted,  however,  by  Scaliger,  Bretschneider,  and  others, 
whether  Jerome  really  had  the  original  document  before  him. 
They  think  that  it  may  have  been  a  Syriac  or  Chaldee  version 
in  Mebrew  letters.  There  is  some  reason  for  entertaining  these 
doubts,  if  with  Lowth,  Eichhom,  and  Bretschneider,  we  under- 

^  Die  PMdmen,  rol.  i.,  p.  118. 
VOL.  in.  27 
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stand  Hebrew  to  have  been  the  original  language.  But  if  the 
word  Hebraicum  used  by  Jerome,  and  its  corresponding  'Efipdurri 
in  the  prologue,  mean  Syro-Chaldaic,  as  they  may  do,  there  is 
nothing  against  Jerome's  having  the  original  in  his  hands.  We 
believe  that  the  original  was  Hebrew  not  Aramaean,  because  the 
numerous  quotations  from  the  book  in  the  Talmud  and  Midra- 
shim  are  in  Hebrew.  Jerome  probably  saw  merely  an  Axa- 
m£6an  version  in  Hebrew  letters,  and  hastily  looking  at  it  mis^ 
took  it  for  the  original. 

The  character  of  the  Ghreek  diction  employed  in  the  transla- 
tion shews  that  it  is  a  stiff  and  slavish  imitation  of  the  Hebrew. 
The  structure  is  Hebraic.  The  parallelism  of  members  shews  & 
Jew  thinking  in  his  own  tongue.  The  translator  has  often  fol- 
lowed the  order  of  the  Hebrew,  putting^  together  words  and  sen- 
tences with  great  care  .to  represent  tue  origitial  as  exactly  as 
possible.  He  has  thus  sacrificed  elegance  to  literality.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Greek  can  be  easily  rendered  back  into  Hebrew  which 
would  have  all  the  appearance  of  an  original.  This  remark  is 
verified  by  Lowth's  Hebrew  translation  of  the  twenty-fourth 
chapter,  containing  a  description  of  wisdom  personified ;  where 
the  elegant  critic  *'  has  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  pre- 
serve or  rather  restore  the  form  and  character  of  the  origined."  ^ 
Fritzsche  has  also  given  one,  agreeing  almost  verbally  with 
Lowth's,  though  made  independently.^ 

MisunderstandingB  of  the  Hebrew  appear  in  the  Greek,  as  in 
XXV.  16,  oifK  icTTi,  K€<f}aXTf  ifirip  K€ij>a\rjv  &<^€6>9.  Here  ^e^oX^ 
stands  for  V^*l  poison,  but  was  supposed  to  mean  B^*1  the  head. 
In  vi.  22  we  read,  '*  Wisdom  is  according  to  her  name,  and  she  is 
not  manifest  unto  many,'^  where  there  is  an  allusion  to  the 
Arabic  Jx  to  know,  in  Hebrew  to  be  hid.    This  cannot  apply  to 

the  Greek  word  <ro6la,  but  to  the  Hebrew  HD  vj^.  In  xxiv.  27 
stand  the  words,  *'  He  maketh  the  doctrine  of  knowledge  appear 
08  the  light,  and  as  Geon  in  the  time  of  vintage."  The  term 
00)9  is  wrongly  used,  for  the  original  was  *1^H^=*11H*5  as  ^ 
Amos  viii.  8,  meaning  like  the  Nile.  In  xxi.  12  we  have  the 
noun  irifcpla  bitterness;  whereas  the  context  requires  rebellion. 
The  translator  confounded  TXlf^  bitterness,  and  TVy^  rebellion. 
In  xliii.  8  it  is  said  with  respect  to  aeKrivq  the  moon,  yjqv  Kwrh 
TO  6vofui  avrry;  itmv,  where  fiijv  must  represent  TlHH,  month,  and 
aehfivri,  TTt,  ff^oon. 

VI.  Translations. — The  Greek  translation  was  made  by  a 
Palestinian  Jew  as  we  infer  from  the  prologue,  where  it  is  said 
that  Jesus  son  of  Sirach  came  to  Egjrpt  at  a  certain  time,  and 

^  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  p.  207,  et  Beqq.,  Stowe's  edition. 
>  In  the  Exeget.  Handbuch  su  d«  Apok.,  y.,  p.  134,  et  seqq. 
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there  rendered  the  book  into  Greek.  The  translator  does  not 
give  his  name ;  but  the  author  of  the  Synopsis  Sacrce  ScripturcB 
in  Athanasius's  works,  Epiphanius,  and  others,  call  him  Jesus 
son  of  Sirach.  This  may  have  been  a  conjecture  on  their  part. 
Some  have  thought  that  he  added  the  fifty-first  chapter.  If  so, 
he  must  have  written  it  in  Greek,  whereas  it  bears  the  character 
of  the  rest. 

The  second  prologue  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  and  the 
Vulgate  is  taken  from  the  Syrwpm  Saerce  Scriptures,  It  pro- 
ceeded from  a  Christian  hand,  and  contains  little  else  than  con- 
jectures. A  very  few  Greek  MSS.  have  it.  It  is  printed  by 
Linde,  Bretschneider,  Augusti,  Apel,  etc. 

The  Greek  text  has  suffered  great  corruption  and  interpola- 
tion, partly  from  its  frequent  use  in  the  Greek  church,  partly 
from  other  causes.  Its  rectification  at  the  present  day  is  a  nope- 
lees  task.  The  varieties  in  Greek  MSS.  have  naturally  passed 
into  editions.  Thus  in  the  Sixtine  edition  x.  21,  xi.  15,  16, 
xvi.  15,  16,  are  omitted.  The  last  chapter  is  wanting  in  many 
MSS.  and  editions.  The  Complutensian  has  the  additions  xvi. 
10 ;  xix.  2,  3,  5,  18,  19,  21 ;  xxii.  6,  etc. ;  xxiii.  6,  etc. ;  xxv. 
16;  xxvi.  19^  27.  The  different  aiTangement  of  sections  from 
chap.  XXX.  25  and  onwards  in  the  Vatican,  Alexandrian,  and 
Aldine  text  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Complutensian,  Paris,  and 
Antwerp  editions  on  the  other^  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
table : — 


VATICAN  AND  OTTTRRA. 

CX)MFLT7TENSIAN  AND  OTHBBS 

Chap.  XXX.  25-40. 

Chap. 

xxxiii.  17-32. 

„     Tcxxi. 

xxxiv. 

„     xxxii. 

XXXV* 

„     xxxiii. 

xxxvi. 

„     xxxiii.  13, 

XXX.  25. 

„     xxxiv. 

xxxi. 

„        XXXV. 

xxxii. 

„     xxxvi.  1-15. 

xxxiii.  1-16. 

„     xxxvi.  17-31. 

xxxiii.  14-28. 

These  variations  and  many  others,  for  there  is  hardly  a  verse 
that  does  not  present  some  discrepancy  in  the  Ghreek  MSS.,  can- 
not have  been  owing  entirely  to  transcribers'  mistakes.  In 
most  cases  they  arose  from  design.  Many  additions  have  been 
taken  from  the  fathers  by  transcribers  or  readers.  Bendtsen^ 
has  tried  to  shew  that  various  interpolations  in  the  Compluten- 
sian owe  their  origin  to  Clement  of  Alexandria.     They  are 

^  Specimen  exercitationnni  criticarom  in  Yet  Test,  librof  Apocryphos  e  icriptis 
patmm  et  antiqnia  Terdonibiu,  etc.,  p.  32,  et  seqq. 
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found  at  least  in  his  works.  The  Yatican  u  the  purest  text. 
The  Greek  fathers  must  hare  had  a  text  which  differed  con- 
siderahly  from  ours;  as  the  writings  of  Origen,  Clement^  and 
Ghrysostom  shew. 

The  Latin  version  in  the  Yidgate  is  older  than  Jerome,  and 
imrevised  by  him.  It  is  rude  and  barbarous,  departing  largely 
from  the  Greek  text.  The  Greek  copy  from  which  it  was  made 
must  have  been  disfigured  by  additions,  omissions,  alterations, 
and  transpositions.  The  translator  endeavoured  to  be  literal^ 
but  could  not  always  understand  the  original,  and  blundered 
accordingly.  Bretschneider  has  adduced  many  proofs  of  its 
Greek  origin,  such  as  words  left  untranslated.^  Cornelius  k 
Lspide^  and  Sabatier^  conjectured  that  the  translator  rendered 
from  the  Hebrew  original.  Bengel*  compared  the  first  and 
thirty-fourth  chapters  in  Greek  and  Latin,  to  shew  the  proba- 
bility of  this  view.  But  he  is  obliged  to  admit  that  the  trans- 
lator used  the  Greek  as  a  help.  De  Wette  does  not  decide  ;* 
and  Welte*  agrees  with  Bengel.  There  is  little  doubt,  however, 
that  the  origmal  was  Greel^  as  Bretschneider  proved.  Pro- 
bably this  old  Latin  version  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century.  The  Latin  fathers  of  the  second  and  tmrd  cen- 
turies quote  from  it. 

The  Syriac  version  printed  in  the  Polyglotts  departs  in  many 
ways,  both  from  the  Greek  and  Latin.  Some,  as  Bendtsen  and 
Bertholdt,  suppose  that  it  was  made  from  the  Hebrew  text. 
This  is  incorrect.  It  was  taken  from  the  Greek,  but  from  an 
altered  and  corrupt  recension  of  it.     The  date  is  uncertain. 

Another  Syriac  version  of  the  book  in  the  Syro-Hexaplar 
codex  at  Milan  is  furnished  with  Origen's  critical  signs.  If 
any  proper  examination  of  it  has  been  made,  it  is  still  unprinted. 
The  Arabic  version  slavishly  follows  the  Syriac,  and  was  evi- 
dently made  from  it. 

The  Aramaoan  version  contains  the  work  in  a  very  mutilated 
form. 

The  English  version  was  made  from  the  Complutensian  Greek, 
with  the  aid  of  the  old  Latin. 

VII.  AuTHORrnr  and  PosmoN  assigned  to  the  book. — 
Some  have  thought  that  the  earliest  use  of  the  book  is  foimd  in 
the  New  Testament,  especially  in  James's  Epistle.  It  is  alleged 
that  there  are  various  allusions  which  shew  that  the  earliest 
Christian  writers  were  acquainted  with  it.    The  similarity,  how- 

^  Liber  Jesu  Siracids  Grsoce,  p.  699,  et  seqq. 

s  Comment,  in  Ecclesiasticum,  p.  20. 

'  Biblior.  Sacror.  yen.  antiq.,  toI.  ii.,  p.  390. 

*  Allffemeine  BibUothek  der  biUiM^ben  Litenttur,  vol.  yii.,  p.  832,  et  seqq. 

»  Einleitimg,  p.  469.  «  Einkitnng,  p.  216. 
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ever,  between  passages  in  our  book  and  the  New  Testament  may 
be  otherwise  explained.  A  common  oral  tradition  may  have 
been  the  source  of  both ;  or  similarity  of  topics  led  to  similar 
modes  of  expression.  The  likeness  is  not  very  definite;  and 
therefore  some  have  doubted  whether  the  sacred  writers  actually 
employed  the  book.  The  nearest  approach  to  an  apparent  quo- 
tation is  James  i.  19,  from  Sir.  v.  11  and  iv.  29.  Others  are 
Sir.  ii.  15,  comp.  John  xiv.  23 ;  Sir.  xxix.  15,  comp.  Luke  xvi.  9 ; 
Sir.  xi.  10,  comp.  1  Tim.  vi.  9,  10 ;  Sir.  xxxiii.  13,  comp.  Bom. 
ix.  21;  Sir.  xi.  18,  19,  comp.  Luke  xii.  19;  Sir.  xy.  16,  comp. 
Matt.  xix.  17 ;  Sir.  xxy.  11,  comp.  James  iii.  2 ;  Sir.  xxxv.  11, 
oomp.  2  Cor.  ix.  7.  Some  of  these  places  are  irrelevant,  others 
are  pertinent.  In  some  the  writers  did  draw  from  the  book, 
both  in  idea  and  word,  though  Keerl  stoutly  denies  it.^  Here 
we  must  carefully  avoid  the  opposite  extremes  of  Stier  and 
Keerl,  the  former  of  whom  finds  allusions  that  are  uncertain, 
while  the  latter  denies  such  as  are  tolerably  plain.  Bleek  takes 
the  safe  medium.^  In  Barnabas  and  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
(£p.  19,  Constitut.  v.  11)  Sir.  iv.  31  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
writers'  thoughts. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  book  is  quoted  in  the  Jewish  church, 
even  by  Jose  b.  Jochananan  (160  b.c.)  and  Simon  b.  Shetach 
(100  B.C.).  The  Jews  excluded  it  from  their  canonical  Scrip- 
tures. The  Talmud  quotes  passages  from  it,  and  yet  forbids  it 
to  be  read,  referring  it,  with  some  other  books  of  the  same  kind, 
to  the  D^jIXn  D^^)^  external  books  (uncanonical).  The  work 
was  held  in  repute  by  the  Jews,  as  we  see  from  the  way  in 
which  it  is  mentioned,  and  the  application  of  its  contents. 
Weighty  authorities  in  the  Palestinian  church,  such  as  Rab, 
Jochanan,  Elasar,  Rabba  bar  Mare,  sometimes  appeal  to  it  in 
the  same  way  as  they  do  to  the  sacred  writings;  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  centuir  it  was  even  reckoned  by  them 
among  the  cethubim.  So  Rab  (£rubin  65  a.),  R.  Chanina  (i.  1), 
and  Sie  Babylonian  Talmud  (Berachoth  48  a.),  Rabba  bar 
Mare  (Baba  &suna  (i.  1),  and  Eliahu  Rabba  in  Jalkut  (Gen. 
/.  23  d.),  A  few  unfavourable  opinions  of  the  Jews,  such 
as  those  in  Thos.  Jadaim  c.  ii.  and  the  Midrash  on  Coheleth  xii., 
are  of  no  weight  against  these  authorities.'  About  forty  sen- 
tences from  Ben  Sira,  usually  in  an  abbreviated  form,  are  found 
in  different  Rabbinical  books  up  to  the  fifth  century  a.d.  This 
list  includes  anonymous  citations;  and  contains  several  now 
wanting  in  the  Greek  and  Syriao  versions.    All  but  three  are 

^  Die  ApokrrpheiiftBffe  anfii  neae  beWnohtet,  p.  54,  et  seqq. 
'  Ueber  die  SteUnng  aer  Apokrjrphen  dee  alten  Testaments  im  ohristiicben  Xanop, 
reprinted  from  the  Studien  nnd  Entiken. 
s  Zuns,  Die  gottetdieoatlichen  Yortrag^  p.  101,  et  leqq. 
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in  Hebrew.  They  are  enumerated  by  Zunz.  The  book  is  not 
in  the  lists  of  canonical  writings  given  by  Josephus,  Melito, 
Origen,  and  Jerome.  It  was  much  read  in  the  early  churches ; 
and  Atiianasius  states  that  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  catechu- 
mens as  a  moral  catechism.  Augustine  says  of  the  two  books  of 
Wisdom  and  Sirach  (De  doctr.  Christ,  ii.  8),  ''qui  quoniam  in 
auctoritatem  recipi  meruerunt,  inter  propheticos  numerandi  sunt ;" 
and  in  another  work  (De  Civitate  Dei,  xvii.  20),  "eos  in  auc- 
toritatem maxime  occidentalis  antiquitus  recepit  ecclesia  .... 
sed  adversus  contradictores  non  tanta  auctoritate  proferuntur 
qusB  scripta  non  sunt  in  canone  JudsDorum."  But  he  afterwards 
retracted  these  ideas.  Jerome  expresses  himself  cautiously  and 
critically,  that  the  book  should  be  used  only  for  the  edification 
of  the  people,  and  not  to  confirm  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical 
doctrines.  But  although  the  fathers  usually  asserted  that  the 
work  was  not  of  equal  authority  with  those  in  the  canon  they 
used  it  in  the  same  way  as  the  latter.  Thus  Origen  cites  it  as 
Scripture.^  So  does  Anoibrose.*  Epiphanius  calls  it  Scripture;^ 
Cyprian,  dimne  Scripture;^  and  in  quoting  it  he  uses,  the  Holy 
Spirit^  says.  Athanasius  himself  uses  it  in  doctrinal  polemics, 
applying  to  it  rh  xnro  rov  irv€Vfiaro<:  elprffjiiua  in  relation  to  xv. 
9.*  *At  the  council  of  Trent,  it  was  formally  put  into  the  canon. 
VIII.  Collections  of  Ben  Sira's  proverbs.  —  Ben  Sira's 
Alphabet  or  Book  is  the  title  of  a  small  book  of  proverbs  first 
mentioned  by  B.  Nathan.  It  contains  a  double  series  of  pro- 
verbs alphabetically  arranged,  one  in  Chaldee,  the  other  in 
Hebrew.  The  latter  consists  of  the  sayings  cited  in  the  Talmud, 
with  a  few  others.  The  fabulous  and  later  predominates  in  the 
former  part.  It  was  published  at  Constantinople,  1519,  and 
elsewhere.  Drusius  also  published  a  collection  of  proverbs 
belonging  to  Ben  Sira,  which  contains  genuine  sayings,  with 
others  later  than  the  Jewish  author.  That  the  Ben  Sira  of 
the  Tahnud  and  of  these  collections  is  identical  with  the  author 
of  Ecclesiasticus  is  imquestionable.'^  Bartolocci  was  wrong  in 
denying  it.^  But  the  writer's  name  became  famous  in  the 
gnomic  literature  of  the  Hebrews,  as  Solomon's  did  in  earlier 
literature  of  the  same  kind ;  and  therefore  Tna^iniH  which 
harmonised  in  spirit  were  subsequently  associated  with  his.  His 
name  recommended  them  all.  His  own  are  generally  superior 
in  value  and  excellence.  The  later  ones  are  often  trifling  and 
puerile.  The  dialect,  too,  in  which  they  are  expressed  is  impure, 
and  mixed  with  Greek  woids. 

^  Homil.  9  in  Ezech.       *  De  Bono  MortiB,  8.      *  AdTeraus  Hieres.,  lib.  i.;  p.  72. 

4  De  Mortal.,  p.  297.  ^  De  Opere  et  Eleemoe,  p.  304. 

*  EpiBt.  ad  episcop.  ^grpt.,  toI.  i.,  p.  272. 

7  Dukes,  Rabbinische  Blumenlese,  p.  81.    *  Bibliotheoa  Babbinica,  rol.  i.,  p.  6S4. 
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I.  CbNTBNTS. — ^The  first  epistle  of  Baruch  is  printed  in  the 
Paris  and  London  Polyglotts,  in  Syriac  and  Latin.  It  is  also 
in  P.  Delagarde's  Syriac  Apocrypha.  It  is  addressed  to  the 
nine  tribes  and  a-hedf  beyond  the  river  Euphrates,  assuring 
them  that  they  need  not  despair  or  be  unduly  cast  down  by 
seeing  their  enemies  prospering.  Their  sufferings  would  only 
be  for  a  season.  God  would  speedily  interfere  and  deliver  them 
from  their  distresses. 

There  are  two  chapters  in  the  book  or  epistle. 

II.  Attthobshif  Aim  date. — ^It  has  been  thought  that  it  was 
written  by  a  Jew  in  the  second  century  before  Christ.  In 
favour  of  this  opinion  it  is  said  that  in  i.  13-15  a  story  is  told 
of  God  sending  angels  from  heaven  to  destroy  the  forts  and 
walls  of  Jerusalem^  and  to  hide  some  of  the  vessels  of  the  temple, 
lest  I^ebuchadnezzar  should  have  the  glorv  of  destroying  the 
samctuary  by  his  own  power;  that  there  is  an  admonition  to 
adhere  stricUy  to  the  law  of  Moses ;  and  that  there  is  an  injunc- 
tion upon  the  Jews  to  transmit  the  epistle  to  their  posterity 
along  with  the  law  of  Moses,  for  the  purpose  of  being  publicly 
read  at  their  fasts.  Such  reasoning  shews,  it  is  alleged,  that 
the  work  was  written  by  a  Jew;  and  that  he  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  before  Christ  is  inferred  from  the 
readers  being  exhorted  to  be  patient  under  sufferings  from  the 
Gentiles,  to  wait  for  the  day  of  judgment  which  was  very  near, 
and  from  the  frequent  reference  to  a  future  life. 

As  the  writer  personates  Baruch,  these  characteristics  are 
required  by  verisimilitude.  The  Christian  element  appears 
but  little,  because  it  would  have  been  incongruous.  The 
Hagadic  story  about  the  angels  destroying  the  walls  and  forts 
is  consistent  with  Christian  authorship,  because  we  know  how 
superstitious  many  Christians  have  been.  The  other  particulars 
specified  arise  from  the  design  of  the  writer  to  personate  Baruch 
speaking  to  lus  countrymen  at  a  certain  period  and  in  peculiar 
circumstances.    At  the  close  the  readers  are  exhorted  to  pre- 
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pare  themselves  in  this  short  life  for  that  which  is  to  come, 
seeing  that  repentance  will  then  be  impossible,  and  the  judge- 
ment final.  Here  the  writer  shews  himself  a  Ghristian. 
The  ideas  he  ntters  are  not  Old  Testament  ones.  In  another 
place  he  drops  the  mask,  viz.  ii.  18,  19,  where  imputation  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  forefathers  is  spoken  of.  There  is  little  doubt 
therefore  that  the  production  is  of  Christian  origin.  And  as  vre 
have  no  evidence  of  the  work  being  a  translation,  it  must  be 
assigned  to  a  Syrian  Christian.  Buet^  conjectures  that  tbe 
author  was  a  monk,  which  Ib  probable.  Fritzsche  assents.^ 
Welte,  strangely  enough,  cannot  see  the  reason  why  some 
things  in  it  are  Christian  and  some  Jewish.^  The  author  did 
not  write  before  the  third  century  after  Christ. 

Whiston,  who  translated  it  into  English,  maintains  that 
Baruch  himself  wrote  it.^  This  shews  a  strange  appreciation, 
of  evidence,  since  the  non-authenticity  is  plain  enough.  Having 
never  been  extant  in  Greek,  it  could  not  form  a  part  of  the 
Septuagint,  even  if  it  had  preceded  the  Christian  era,  and  been 
written  by  a  Jew.  The  style  is  difiuse  and  rhetorical.  The 
same  idea  is  repeated  several  times  by  different  proverb-like 
expressions.  The  alliterations  and  plays  on  words  attest  its 
Syriac  originality.  • 

^  Demonstratio  Evangelica,  p.  270.  '  Exeget.  Handbuch,  i.,  p.  175. 

'  Einleitong^,  p.  168.  *  Authentic  Keoords,  Part  i.,  pp.  25,  26. 
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I.  Title. — This  work  is  commonly  called  the  book  of  Baruch, 
without  reference  to  the  preceding  work.  In  the  Septuagint  it 
is  termed  to  fiifi\lov,  the  book.  The  inscription,  however,  is 
simply  fiapovXi  ^ter  the  reputed  author. 

II.  Contents. — The  work  properly  consists  of  two  parts — i.- 
iii.  8,  and  iii.  9-v.  9.  i.  1-9  is  introductory  to  the  first ;  and 
the  latter  itself  may  be  considered  introductory  to  the  second. 

In  the  fifth  year  after  the  Chaldeans  had  destroyed  Jerusalem, 
Baruch  wrote  in  Babylon  the  words  of  this  book,  and  read  them 
before  Jechoniah  and  the  assembled  people,  with  the  nobles, 
princes,  and  elders.  On  that  occasion  they  humbled  themselves 
before  the  Lord,  and  collected  a  sum  of  money  which  they  sent 
to  Jerusalem  with  the  silver  vessels  of  the  temple  made  by 
Zedekiah  after  Nebuchadnezzar  had  carried  away  Jechoniah  to 
Babvlon,  requesting  that  the  high-priest  Joakim  and  the  rest 
would  spend  the  money  on  the  sacrifices,  and  pray  for  the  life 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  book  was  to  be  read  in  the  temple  on 
the  fasts  and  solemn  days  (i.  1-14).  This  narrative  is  followed 
by  a  confession  and  prayer  (i.  15~ii.  35) ;  to  which  is  appended 
a  short  prayer  for  mercy  in  distress  and  exile  (iii.  1-8).  Israel 
is  then  addressed  directly,  and  admonished  to  tmderstand  wis- 
dom (iii.  9-iv.  29).  Jerusalem  is  finally  exhorted  to  rejoice,  for 
she  will  return  from  captivity  with  glory  (iv.  30-v.  9). 

III.  Unity. — ^Bertholdt  has  tried  to  shew  that  iii.  1-8  is  dis- 
tinct from  chaps,  i.  ii.,  and  did  not  proceed  from  the  same 
writer.^  His  arguments  were  refuted  by  De  Wette.*  The 
whole  of  i.-iii.  8  is  one  piece.  Bertholdt  also  contended  that 
iii.  9-v.  9  belonged  to  a  different  author  from  him  who  wrote 
the  other  parts,  because  the  language  is  purer  and  more  flowing, 
the  description  more  independent  of  older  writings,  and  Alex- 
andrian culture  more  apparent.  To  these  and  simimr  particulars 
Fritzsche  thinks  that  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  given.' 

^  Einleitane,  toI.  iy.,  p.  1763.  *  Eiiileit.,  p.  474. 

*  Exeget  Handbnoh,  i.,  p.  108. 
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Yet  they  are  hardly  conclusive.  Some  allowance  should  be 
made  for  the  difference  of  contents.  The  theme  affects  and 
influences  the  nature  of  the  language  employed.  And  the 
writer  of  iii.  9-v.  19  is  not  independent  of  older  works  any 
more  than  i.-iii.  8,  because  he  has  used  Isaiah ;  just  as  Jere- 
miah is  used  in  the  first  part.  Wisdom  is  not  spoken  of  after 
the  Alexandrian  manner  m  iii.  14,  etc.,  but  rather  in  the  same 
way  as  in  Sirach,  which  is  Palestinian.  Fritzsche  adduces  o 
ohco^  Tov  0€ov  (iii.  24) ;  the  application  of  Ba4,fi6via  (iv.  7)  to 
idols ;  and  also  the  term  ^vOokcrfoi  (iii.  23)  as  more  appropriate 
in  the  mouth  of  an  Alexandrian ;  but  they  are  small  things  to 
rest  upon,  and  belong  in  our  view  to  an  Alexandrian  translator 
rather  than  author,  rfe  do  not  see  sufficient  cause  to  separate 
the  two  parts  of  the  book  between  two  authors.  In  the  latter, 
Alexandrian  elements  are  not  prominent,  though  the  language 
is  certainly  better  and  purer  Greek.  At  iii.  9  a  new  paragraph 
undoubtedly  begins  which  has  yery  little  connection  wim  the 
preceding,  differing  from  it  perceptibly  in  matter  and  form,  yet 
it  has  the  same  general  object,  and  in  annexing  confession  and 
prayer  to  reproof  the  tone  becomes  livelier,  tne  diction  more 
elevated.  It  is  certain  that  no  one  plan  is  developed  through- 
out.    The  constituent  parts  are  not  nicely  adjusted. 

IV.  Original  language.— Much  difference  of  opinion  pre- 
vails on  this  point.  In  favour  of  a  Greek  original  are  Grotius, 
Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  Havemick,  and  Keil;  for  a  Hebrew  one 
are  Huet,  Calmet,  Goldhagen,  Braun,  Movers,  Herzfeld,  Hitzig, 
Ochler,  Ewald,  De  Wette,  Welte,  Scholz,  Bendtsen,  Daehne, 
Reusch,  Griinberg,  Dereser,  etc.  Fritzsche  and  Ru^tschi  regard 
the  first  part  as  having  been  composed  in  Hebrew,  the  second  in 
Greek. 

The  original  appears  to  have  been  Hebrew,  even  though 
Jerome  says  that  tiie  Jews  had  not  the  book  in  that  language,^ 
and  Epiphanius  asserts  the  same  thing.'  The  latter's  testimony 
on  such  a  point  is  worth  nothing;  and  the  former's  resolves 
itself  into  the  fact  that  the  original  had  passed  into  oblivion  in 
his  day,  having  been  supplanted  by  the  Greek.  We  rely  on 
the  statement  that  the  work  was  intended  to  be  publicly  read  in 
the  temple  (i.  14)  as  favourable  to  a  Hebrew  original.  It  must 
have  been  composed  in  Hebrew  for  that  purpose.  Yerisimilitude 
did  not  require  the  statement,  because  the  author  in  personating 
Baruch  could  have  made  him  write  in  some  other  way  respecting 
the  communication  of  the  epistle  to  the  Jews.  We  rely  on  the 
Hebraisms  for  proof  of  a  Hebrew  original — on  their  number  and 
nature.     They  are  not  resolvable  into  the  fact  of  a  Greek-speak- 

^  Pnef.  in  yen.  Jerem.  *  De  meiiB.  et  pond.,  c.  5. 
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ing  Hebrew  naturally  making  tbem^  because  they  are  peculiar. 
Thus  ipyd^ofiai  (i.  22)  is  appued  to  religious  worship,  from  the 
Hebrew  HJl^ .  No  Greek-speaking  Jew  would  employ  such  a 
word  in  that  sense.  In  i.  15,  20,  ii.  6, 11,  26,  occurs  m  v  riiiMpa 
avrq  for  H^n  DVJ.  In  i.  17  we  find  Av^fj^dprofiev  hfoim  /cvplov, 
where  the  &v  is  only  an  incorrect  translation  of  *1t!^M,  and  has 
no  precedinff  or  following  word  to  which  it  relates.  In  ii.  26, 
Kol  iffffKO^  Tov  oIkov  o5  i7r€K\i]&7f  TO  hvofid  aov  hr  avr^,  a  Hebrew 
original  is  shown,  else  oi  would  have  been  ^.  In  ii.  18,  fiiyeOo^ 
is  applied  to  greatness  of  trouble.  This  is  a  strange  word  to  be 
so  used  without  an  adjunct.  It  may  have  been  a  translation  of 
nVjn,  for  which  the  translator  had  (or  mistook)  HV^T-  In  ii» 
29,  fiofjL^ffais  is  an  incorrect  version  of  \)tSn  multitude,  irpo- 
<r€vj^  T&v  TeOvriKOTGDV  ^laparjk  (iii.  4),  is  an  erroneous  rendering 

of  /t<*lE^*  "^m  TwHrSy  where  the  translator  read  ^JT^  dead  tnen, 
for  *^Jllp  men.  The  work  too  begins  with  Koi,  equivalent  to  \, 
In  addition  to  these  expressions  it  should  be  remarked  that  the 
writer  was  a  Palestinian,  as  appears  from  passages  like  ii.  17, 
"  for  the  dead  that  are  in  the  graves,  whose  souls  are  taken  from 
their  bodies,  will  give  unto  the  Lord  neither  praise  nor  right- 
eousness.^'  The  conception  of  wisdom  in  iii.  9,  etc.,  is  evidently 
Palestinian.  ''Ye  have  forgotten  the  everlasting  God  that 
brought  you  up;  and  ye  have  grieved  Jerusalem  that  nursed 
you"  (iv.  8).  "  Hearken,  0  ye  that  dwell  about  Sidon,"  i.e.  the 
congregations  of  Jews  throughout  the  country  of  Judea.  Now 
a  Palestinian  would  write  in  Hebrew  rather  than  Greek.  It  is 
evident  that  the  Greek  translation  is  free  and  paraphrastic. 
The  original  is  not  Uterally  reflected  in  it.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  latter  part. 

Havemick^  and  others  seem  to  have  adopted  the  idea  of  a 
Gh'eek  original  because  they  think  the  work  of  Alexandrian 
origin.  But  it  is  not.  Both  he  and  Keil'  labour  hard  to 
explain  away  all  the  Hebraisms,  as  well  as  the  mistranslations 
which  shew  a  Hebrew  original,  resolving  them  into  the  manner 
of  a  Gh'eek-speaking  Jew.  They  are  compelled,  however,  to  be 
contented  with  possible  cases,  such  as  that  of  o2r — ixet,  ii.  13, 
iii.  8. 

V.  Date. — ^The  Septuagint  of  Jeremiah's  book  was  used  by 
the  translator.  Comp.  Bar.  i.  8  with  Jer.  xxvii.  16  (xxxiv.  13 
LXX.) ;  i.  9  with  Jer.  xxiv.  1 ;  ii.  4  with  Jer.  xlii.  18  (Sept. 
xlix.) ;  ii.  23  with  Jer.  xxxiii.  10,  11  (Sept.  xl.)  ;  ii.  25  with 
Jer.  xxxvi.  30  (Sept.  xliii.) ;  ii.  3  with  Jer.  xix.  9 ;  ii.  20  with 
Jer.  xxxvi.  7  (Sept.  xliii.).      The  words  fiaSi^,  fiavud,  for. 

^  De  libro  Barach  apocry.,  1843.  *  EmleiUing,  p.  729. 
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fjMvady  airo(TToKri,  xapfAOiTvvri,  yavplafia,  Seafjuan^,  are  common 
to  both.  In  consequence  of  this  similarity,  Hitzig  and  Ewald 
assume  the  same  translator  for  both  books,  which  is  a  hazardous 
conjecture.  Fritzsche/  who  follows  ELitzig,  asserts  that  the  agree- 
ment extends  not  merely  to  one  or  two  places,  but  to  the  whole 
method ;  since  words  and  constructions  appear  in  Baruch  which 
are  almost  peculiar  to  the  translator  of  Jeremiah.  The  resem- 
blance is  best  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  translator  of  the 
Septuagint  version  used  the  Greek  Baruch.  Less  probable  is 
Movers's  view,^  that  the  translator  employed  the  Alexandrian 
recension  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Hence  the  translator  cannot  be 
put  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  second  century  before  Christ. 
The  interval  between  him  and  the  original  author  was  con- 
siderable— a  century  and  a-half  at  least.  The  latter  wrote  about 
300  B.C.  The  author  of  Daniel  made  use  of  the  Hebrew  Baruch 
in  ix.  4-19,  which  is  taken  from  Bar.  i.  15-ii.  17. 

We  have  put  the  translator  about  150  b.c.  It  would  damage 
this  conclusion  if  it  could  be  shewn  that  he  used  Theodotion. 
And  yet  in  many  words  and  phrases  he  agrees  with  the  latter. 
How  is  this  to  be  explained  except  on  the  ground  that  Theo- 
dotion, who  acted  freely  in  his  work,  employed  phrases  and 
terms  with  which  he  was  familiar?  The  version  of  Baruch 
supplied  him  with  several.  Yet  he  often  deviates  from  Theo- 
dotion, and  agrees  with  the  LXX.  in  Daniel.  The  Septuagint 
of  Daniel  was  not  made  so  early  as  his.  As  the  writer  of  Daniel 
used  the  Hebrew  Baruch,  the  Greek  translator  of  Daniel  seems 
to  have  used  the  Greek  Baruch,  especially  in  the  ninth  chapter 
of  the  canonical  book. 

VI.  Authenticity. — ^Though  Baruch  professes  to  have  written 
the  work,  he  is  only  introduced  by  a  much  later  writer  who 
speaks  in  his  name.  Baruch,  son  of  Nerias,  is  said  to  have 
written  it  in  Babylon.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Jeremiah's  faith- 
ful friend  is  meant,  not  another  of  the  same  name  as  Jahn  inti- 
mates.^ The  father's  name  is  the  same ;  and  both  wrote  down 
the  oracles  of  Jeremiah.  Boman  Catholic  theologians  usually 
maintain  that  Baruch  was  the  real  author.  From  Bellarmine 
down  to  Welte,  Scholz,  and  Reusch,  only  one  Protestant,  the 
whimsical  Whiston,  agrees  with  them.  It  is  strange  that  Herz- 
feld  should  approach  to  this  view  by  assuming  that  the  author 
wrote  in  the  time  of  the  captivity.^  The  Catholic  view  is  imten- 
able  for  the  following  reasons : — 

1.  The  work  contains  historical  inaccuracies.     Jeremiah  was 

^  Exeget  Handbach,  i.,  p.  173. 

'  Be  utriosqae  recensioniB  yaticiniomm  Jeremiee,  etc.,  p.  6,  et  aeqq. 

>  Einleitimg,  ii.,  p.  599,  et  seqq. 

*  Geschiohto  det  V.  Israel,  toI.  i.,  p.  317,  et  teqq. 
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alive  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  destruction  of  Jemsalem ;  yet 
the  epistle  is  dated  at  Babylon  that  same  year.  It  is  most 
unlikely  that  Baruch  left  Jeremiah ;  since  the  two  friends  had 
remained  together  in  prosperity  and  adversity.  One  account 
makes  Baruch  never  leave  Egypt.  This  is  the  more  probable 
one.  Another  represents  him  leaving  it  after  the  death  of  Jere- 
miah. If  the  latter  be  assumed^  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he 
could  have  left  Esypt  after  Jeremiah  died  in  the  fifth  year  sub- 
sequent to  Jerusalem's  destruction^  have  gone  to  Babylon,  and 
there  written  the  book  the  same  year. 

According  to  Bar.  i.  3,  Jechoniah  was  present  in  the  great 
assembly  before  which  the  epistle  was  read ;  whereas  we  Team 
from  2  Kings  xxv.  27  that  he  was  kept  prisoner  as  long  as 
Nebuchadnezzar  lived. 

Joakim  is  supposed  to  be  high-priest  at  Jerusalem  (i.  7).  But 
we  learn  fr*om  1  Chron.  vi.  15  that  Jehozadak  filled  that  office 
the  fifth  year  after  Jerusalem  was  destroyed. 

In  i.  2  there  is  a  mistake.  The  city  was  not  burnt  when 
Jehoiachin  was  carried  away.  If  the  allusion  be  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  temple  and  its  worship 
are  supposed  to  exist  still,  in  i.  8-10. 

The  particulars  narrated  are  placed  in  the  fifth  year  of  the 
exile  ;  yet  we  read,  "  thou  art  waxen  old  in  a  strange  country" 
(iii.  10). 

2.  Reminiscences  of  later  books  in  the  canon  occur  in  this 
one,  supposing  it  to  have  proceeded  from  Baruch  himself.     Com- 

Bire  i.  15-17  with  Dan.  ix.  7-10,  Neh.  ix.  32 ;  ii,  1,  2  with 
an.  ix.  12, 13;  ii.  7-19  with  Dan.  ix.  13-18,  Neh.  ix.  10. 
The  date  of  the  work  is  given  indefinitely  in  i.  2,  "in  the 
fifth  year,  and  in  the  seventh  day  of  the  month,  what  time  as 
the  Chaldeans  took  Jerusalem  and  burnt  it  with  fire."  The 
most  natural  meaning  of  these  words  is,  the  fifth  year  after  the 
destrtictian  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  not  the  fifth  year  of 
the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin.  The  day  is  given,  not  the  month. 
De  Wette  conjectures,^  that  eret  should  be  firp^l  (i.  2) ;  but  MS. 
authority  is  against  the  change.  He  also  remarks,  that  iv  r^ 
Koip^  should  not  be  rendered  after  the  time,  but  at  the  time. 
Both  amount  to  the  same  thing. 

VII.  Design  of  the  epistle. — ^The  object  of  the  work  was 
to  encourage,  admonish,  and  support  the  suffering  Jews  in 
Palestine.  In  the  first  place  the  writer  exhorts  the  congrega- 
tion to  humble  themselves  before  Jehovah  and  repent ;  next  he 
reminds  them  that  they  have  the  teachings  of  divine  wisdom  as 
the  revelation  of  God  in  the  world ;  and  lastly  he  comforts  them 

1  EinleituBgy  p.  473. 
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with  the  hope  of  Messianic  deliverance.  The  conclusion  is  in 
the  manner  of  the  prophets^  who  paint  the  coming  glory  of  the 
restored  theocracy  in  the  Messianic  age  in  glowing  colours. 
From  the  tenour  of  the  epistle  and  its  design,  we  learn  that  the 
Jews  in  Palestine  were  under  a  foreign  yoke,  probably  that  of 
Demetrius. 

The  Palestinian  abode  of  the  writer  is  pretty  clear,  especially 
from  the  melancholy  view  of  death  which  he  takes  in  ii.  17,  iiL 
19,^  resembling  that  of  Ps.  yi.  6,  Izxviii.  18,  ciii.  29.  In  Alex- 
andria all  the  Jews  had  attained  to  a  clear  idea  of  immortality 
at  the  time.  But  it  would  appear  £rom  these  places  that  all  in 
Palestine  had  not. 

The  suppositious  Baruch  was  meant  for  an  appendix  to  Jer. 
li.  which  concludes  with,  "  Thus  far  are  the  words  of  Jere- 
miah.^'  The  writer  ascribed  his  production  to  one  whose  name 
would  procure  it  a  better  reception,  and  increase  its  influence 
among  his  oppressed  countrymen.  It  is  but  an  echo  of  old  pro- 
phecy— spurious,  but  not  without  force  and  adaptation — ^yet  far 
inferior  to  the  feeblest  works  of  true  prophets.  Havemick 
prefers  to  connect  it  with  Jer.  xlv.,  as  a  Ismd  of  appendix ;  but 
Cappellus's  opinion  uniting  it  to  the  fifty-first  chapter,  is  pre- 
ferable.* 

The  translation  was  made  in  Egypt,  which  accounts  for 
Tarious  expressions  that  savour  of  Alexandiianism,  such  as  oi 
/jLvOoXiyoi  (iii.  23),  ol  ylydvTe';  oi  ovofuurToX  air*  apyfjf;  (iii.  26), 
o  oUof;  Tov  Oeov  (iii.  24),  a  Philonian  expression  denoting  the 
world. 

VIII.  Canonical  AUTHORrrr. — ^The  Jews  never  admitted  the 
canonicity  of  the  book,  as  Jerome  and  Epiphanius  state.  It  is 
not  in  any  of  the  early  lists  of  canonical  writings  given  by 
Josephus,  Melito,  and  others.  It  stands,  however,  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  canonical  writings  given  in  the  fidfty-fifth  canon  of 
the  Council  of  Laodicea.  From  the  position  it  occupied  in  the 
LXX.,  before  or  after  the  Lamentations,  it  was  usually  considered 
an  appendix  to  Jeremiah,  and  was  treated  very  much  in  the 
same  way,  having  equal  authority  assigned  with  that  book.  Hence 
the  words  of  Baruch  were  often  quoted  as  Jeremiah's.  Irenseus,' 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian^  so  cite  them.  In  one 
place  Clement  quotes  iii.  16-19  as  97  Oela  7pa^,  divitw  Scripture,^ 
Cyprian  refers  to  it  thus :  per  Jeremiam  (Baruch) ....  Spiritus 
Sanctus ....  docet,  the  Holy  Spirit  teaches  by  Jeremiah.^    Cyril 

*  See  Daehne'B  Geechiclitliche  DanteUimg  der  judiBch-Alexandrinische  PhiloBophie, 
zweite  Abtheilung,  p.  151. 
'  Notae  Criticffi,  p.  664.  *  Adyen.  Hseres.,  y.  35  (Bar.  iy.  86). 

^  Contra  Gnost.,  c.  8.  ^  Pedagt)giifl,  ii.  3,  p.  161. 

'  De  Oratione  Dominica,  p.  141,  ed.  Brem. 
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of  Jerusalem  reckons  it  and  the  canonical  books  among  the 
fi&ffkla  ofioXoyovfiepa  and  Oelcu  ypcul)€u.^  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  the  terms  thus  applied  to  the  work  by  the  Fathers  cannot  be 
weakened  or  nullified  by  any  perftinctory  remark  about  their 
general  sense.  The  epithets  divine  Scripture,  and  the  Holy  /Spirit 
teaching,  etc.,  are  sufficiently  specific  to  prevent  Protestants  from 
explaining  them  away.  From  a  catena  on  Jeremiah,  Lamenta- 
tions, and  Baruch,  published  by  Ghislerius,^  we  infer  that  ancient 
writers,  as  Theodoret,  frequently  commented  on  the  book.  At 
the  present  day  its  canonicity  is  asserted  only  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics, because  it  was  determined  by  the  Oouncil  of  Trent.  Pro- 
testants put  it  oniong  the  apocryphal  books. 

IX.  Veksions. — ^The  principal  versions  are  the  two  Latin,  the 
Syriac,  and  the  Arabic.  The  old  Latin  contained  in  the  Vul- 
gate is  literal,  and  was  made  from  the  Greek.  Sabatier  has 
printed  two  different  recensions  of  it :  that  in  the  Vulgate  and 
another  older  one.  The  Versio  Vetus,  or  old  Latin  version,  was 
also  published  by  Jos.  Maria  a  Caro  Tommasi,  1688  (Rome).  It 
is  not  so  literal  as  the  preceding ;  and  Sabatier  gives  its  various 
readings.  The  Syriac  is  literal  on  the  whole.  According  to 
Fritzsche,  a  later  mixed  text  lies  at  the  basis  of  these  transla- 
tions. The  Arabic  translation  is  very  literal.  There  is  also  a 
Syriac  Hexaplar  version  of  Baruch  in  the  well-known  codex 
belonging  to  the  Ambrosian  libra^  at  Milan. 

The  twenty-five  MSS.  used  by  Holmes  and  Parsons  in  their 
edition  of  the  Greek  Baruch  are  divided  by  Fritzsche  into  two 
classes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  text  tiiey  contain. 

^  Gatechefi.,  iy.,  p.  67,  et  seqq.,  ed.  Toatt^e.  ^  Lugduni,  1623. 
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I.  Contents. — ^An  epistle  of  Jeremiah  often  stauds  along  with 
the  book  of  Baruch,  as  the  sixth  chapter  of  it.  According  to 
the  inscription,  it  was  sent  by  Jeremiah,  at  God's  command,  to 
the  Jews  who  were  to  be  led  captive  to  Babylon  by  the  king  of 
the  Babylonians.  The  caxise  of  their  captivity  was  the  sins  they 
had  committed  before  God ;  and  they  were  to  remain  in  Babylon 
seven  generations,  where  they  would  see  silver,  golden,  and 
wooden  gods  borne  upon  men's  shoulders.  The  writer  then 
describes  in  a  declamatory  style,  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  idol- 
atry (8?72).     The  conclusion  is  abrupt  u3). 

II.  Position  of  the  epistle. — ^At  nrst  the  epistle  had  no 
connection  with  Baruch.  And  the  only  relation  it  has  to  Jere- 
miah is  that  it  has  been  made  up  out  of  Jeremiah  x.  1-16  and 
xxix.  4-23 ;  the  contents  from  the  one  place,  the  form  from  the 
other.  The  combination  of  it  with  Baruch  was  accidental.  Its 
original  independence  is  attested  by  the  separate  inscription, 
different  style,  nature  of  contents,  and  early  historical  notices 
respecting  it.  All  the  MSS.  of  Baruch  do  not  have  it ;  and 
some  of  them  put  it  after  the  Lamentations.  Thus  in  the 
Codex  Alexandrmus  it  is  separated  from  Baruch  and  put  after 
the  Lamentations.  Theodoret  in  his  explanation  of  Baruch  has 
omitted  it. 

III.  Authenticity. — The  letter  was  not  written  by  Jeremiah, 
though  Huet,  Du  Pin,  Calmet,  Alber,  "Welte,  and  Beusch,  main- 
tain that  it  was,  in  which  case  it  must  have  been  written  in 
Hebrew,  though  internal  evidence  shews  a  Greek  original. 
Some  modem  catholic  theologians,  however,  have  abandoned 
the  opinion  of  their  predecessors,  and  call  it  spurious.  Even 
Scholz  agrees  with  Jerome  who  terms  it  '^^'evSeirlr/pcufH}^:.^ 

IV.  Original  language,  bikth-place,  and  date. — ^It  is 
written  in  pure  Hellenistic  Greek.  Welte  maintains  that  it 
was  written  in  Hebrew.*     But  Jahn  rightly  holds  a  Greek 

'  Praef.  in  Expos.  JereoL  *  Einleitnng,  p.  154. 
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origihal/  and  mofit  critics  take  the  same  Tiew.  Unquestionably 
it  is  not  a  version.  The  warning  against  idolatry  addressed  to 
the  Jews  bespeaks  a  foreigner  living  out  of  Palestine.  The 
most  probable  place  of  its  origin  is  Egypt.^  The  writer  lived 
in  the  Maccab^an  period. 

The  oldest  allusion  to  the  existence  of  the  epistle  is  commonly 
found  in  2  Maccab.  iL  2.  But  we  canliot  see  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  supposed  reference.  A  few  words  there  are  similar 
to  the  fourth  verse  of  our  epistle ;  yet  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  latter  was  older ;  or  indeed  that  the  Maccabecm  author  had 
respect  to  the  epistle  of  Jeremy.  The  one  place  does  not  fit 
well  with  the  other. 

V.  Versions. — ^The  old  Latin  version  commonly  called  the 
Yulgate,  published  by  Sabatier,  is  literal.  The  Syriac  is  fre^r^ 
which  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the  Cbeek 
was  often  misunderstood.  The  Arabic  is  still  more  literal  than 
the  Latin.  Both  these  versions  are  in  the  London  Polyglott. 
The  Syriac  Hexanlar  codex  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan 
has  not  been  published  yet^  so  that  the  connection  between  it 
and  the  Greek  original  is  unknown. 

VI.  Authority. — ^What  was  said  of  the  reception  of  Baruch 
by  the  early  church  applies  to  this  epistle  also. 


The  additions  to  Daniel  and  the  history  of  Susanna  have  been 
already  examined  at  page  227  and  following  ones. 

^  Einleit  ii.  p.  867.  '  See  Fritssebe  in  exeget  Handbuoh  i.  p.  206. 
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THE  PRATEE  OF  MANASSES. 


I.  Origin  and  contents. — ^In  the  thirty-third  chapter  of  the 
second  book  of  Chronicles,  it  is  related  that  king  Manasseh 
reigned  fifty-five  years  in  Jerusalem,  and  re-established  the 
worship  of  idols  which  his  fetther  had  abolished.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  unfaithfiilneBS  to  Jehovah,  the  king  of  Assyria 
came  against  him,  and  took  him  away  a  prisoner  to  Babylon. 
There  he  repented  and  turned  to  the  Lord.  On  this  account  he 
was  restored  to  Jerusalem,  and  lived  in  accordance  with  the 
Divine  law  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11-13).  The  eighteenth  verse  of 
the  chapter  states,  that ''  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Manasseh,  and 
his  prayer  unto  his  Ood,  and  the  words  of  the  seers  that  spoke  to 
him  in  the  nemie  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,^'  are  in  the  book 
of  the  kings  of  Israel.  It  would  thus  appear  that  a  Hebrew 
prayer  of  Manasseh  existed  in  the  days  of  the  Chronist ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  composition  in  Greek  called  ^'  the  prayer  of 
Manasses,''  or  its  Latin  version  in  the  Yulgate  may  hiave  been 
derived  from  the  lost  original. 

The  prayer  purports  to  have  been  offered  up  by  the  king 
when  he  was  a  captive  in  Babylon.  It  is  beautimlly  simple 
and  touching.  The  ideas  are  suitable,  well  arranged,  and 
natural,  .being  such  as  would  arise  in  the  mind  of  Manasseh 
situated  as  he  was.  As  the  offipring  and  evidence  of  genuine 
repentance  they  are  most  appropriate.  The  exceptions  made 
by  Bertholdt^  to  the  suitableness  of  some  expressions  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Manasseh  in  the  tenth  and  thiii^eenth  verses,  are 
of  no  force,  as  Fritzsche^  has  shewn.  The  writer  was  neither 
deficient  in  skiU  nor  careless.  It  m^  be  thought  perhaps,  that 
the  ideas  are  borrowed  from  Old  Testament  books  later  than 
Manasseh;  but  similarity  of  situation  would  call  them  forth 
without  imitation.  Imitation,  therefore,  need  not  be  assumed, 
to  their  disadvantage. 

II.  PosmoN. — Its  place  differs  in  MSS.,  versions,  and  books. 
The  most  usual  is  after  the  Psalms,  as  in  the  Codex  Alexan- 
drinus,  in  the  Zurich  MS.  of  the  Psalms  mentioned  by  Fritzsche, 
and  in  LudolTs  Ethiopic  Psalter. 

In  editions  of  the  V  ulgate  it  is  usually  put  at  the  end  of  the 

1  Emldtang,  t.  p.  2619.  *  Ezeget  Handbuch  i.  p.  157. 
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New  Testament,  succeeded  by  the  third  and  fourth  books  of 
Esdras.  Beineccius  and  Luther  placed  it  at  the  end  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Sometimes  it  is  after  2  Chronicles,  as  in  the  old 
Latin  of  Sabatier. 

In  ancient  editions  of  the  LXX.  it  is  wanting.  But  it  is  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  London  Polyglott  after  the  Psalms ; 
in  Grabe  and  Breitinger,  and  in  others.  Baffsters'  Septuagint 
omits  it.  ApeFs  edition  of  the  apocryphal  books  has  it  after  the 
song  of  the  three  children. 

IlL  AuTHOBSHiP  AND  AGE.  —  Internal  evidence  shews  that 
the  writer  was  a  Jew  well  acquainted  with  Greek.  Bertholdt^ 
supposes  that  he  belonged  to  Egypt,  and  lived  in  the  second  or 
ihiri  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Fabricius  conjectured  that 
the  prayer  was  written  by  the  author  of  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions.' It  is  certainly  given  at  length  in  this  work ;  but  the 
Constitutions  are  of  Christian,  not  Jewish  authorship  like  the 
prayer.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  writer  lived  before  Christ, 
perhaps  in  the  preccmng  century.  As  the  producticm  is  of  the 
same  class  with  other  ante-chnstian  apocryphal  writings,  we 
put  it  in  the  first  century  B.C.  The  wnter  belonged  to  Egypt. 
There  were  many  Jewish  legends  or  hagadas  connected  with 
Manasseh^s  imprisonment  and  prayer,  ^e  Targum  on  Chro- 
nicles has  some  singular  circumstances  relating  to  them.  Others 
are  in  the  ApostoTic  Constitutions,  John  of  Damascus^  Anas- 
tasius,  and  Smdas.' 

rv.  Gbeek  text  and  versions. — ^The  Greek  text  varies  much 
in  the  different  MSS.  That  given  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
has  been  corrupted  in  various  places.^  The  Latin  version  accom- 
panying the  Yulgate  was  not  made  by  Jerome,  as  the  language  is 
not  nis.  It  is  a  revised  form  of  the  old  Latin,  and  is  a  good  ver- 
sion on  the  whole.  There  is  also  a  Hebrew  translation  made  &om 
the  Greek  in  Shalsheleth  Hakkabala,  with  the  title,  This  teas 
ManasteVs  prayer  token  fie  was  kept  in  custody  in  chains  of  iron  at 
Babylon,  translated  from  Oreeh  copies  by  wise  men  of  the  Idumeansfi 

Y.  Canonicitt. — ^The  composition  before  us  was  much  used 
and  quoted  by  the  fathers  of  the  Greek  church.  It  was  reck- 
oned authentic  by  the  writer  of  the  discourse  on  the  publican 
and  Pharisee  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Chrysostom's  works,  by 
Antony  the  monk,  Theodore  Studita,  Theophanes  Cerameus, 
(Jeorgius  Syncellus,  Freculfus,  Suidas,  and  others.'  Neither 
Bomanists  nor  Protestants  now  regard  it  as  canonical. 

^  Eiiileitang,  t.  p.  2622. 

*  In  his  edition  of  Sirach,  Wiidom,  Jadith,  and  Tobit,  p.  20S,  1691. 

*  See  Fabridus'B  Codex  Psendepigrapbna,  V.  T.,  toI.  i.,  p.  1100,  et  seqq. 
^  See  Ueltsen's  edition,  pp.  36,  37. 

•  Wolfli  Bibliotheeic  Hebrosa,  toI.  i,  p.  778. 

•  See  Fabriciitt's  Bibliotheea  Qneca,  toL  iii.,  ed.  Harlea,  p.  782. 
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THE  PIEST  BOOK  OP  MACCABEES. 


I.  Name. — ^The  name  Maccabees  is  oommonly  applied  to  the 
family  and  posterity  of  the  Jewish  priest  Mattaihias>  who  main- 
tained a  protracted  and  severe  straggle  against  the  SeleucidaBy 
and  finally  effected  independence  of  their  yoke,  till  37  b.c.  The 
appellation  was  first  applied  to  Judas,  tmrd  son  of  Mattathias 
(1  Mac.  ii.  3,  iii.  1,  y.  24 ;  2  Mac.  x.  1),  and  is  derived  firom 
n^i^O  Heb.y  M^*^d  Chald.^  a  hammer;^  expressing  the  destructive 
prowess  of  Judas.  The  Greek  is  MaxKofiaSo^,  By  another  de- 
rivation,  according  to  which  it  is  written  ^!33&  or  ^^^20^  ^® 

word  is  formed  from  the  initial  letters  of  rT[n^  D  v^^5  'T'^5  ^ 
icho  among  the  gods  is  like  unto  thee,  Jehovah?  which  is  said  to 
have  been  the  motto  on  the  standardisi  of  the  Jews  in  their  wars. 
This,  however,  was  a  later  usage — one  which  did  not  begin  till 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state.  In  that  case,  too,  the 
word  would  have  had  kk.  The  latter  objection  holds  good 
against  another  etymology  proposed  by  Delitzsch,  pb  H^TOO 
PPIV  15.*  The  name  was  gradually  extended  till  it  was  even 
applied  to  the  Jews  in  Egypt  persecuted  by  Ptolemy  Philopator. 
The  appellation  lAaafuovaSo^,  first  applied  to  Simeon  grand- 
father of  Mattathias,  is  commoner  in  Josephus  and  the  Talmud, 
D^SlDP^j  (perhaps  from  ]t3^  fat,)  princes,  nobles  (Ps.  IxviiL  32). 
II.  GoNTEins. — ^The  work  contains  a  history  of  the  Jews  from 
the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  till  the  death  of  the  high- 
priest  Simon:  «.«.,  from  175  till  135  b.c.  It  may  be  divided 
mto  four  parts,  according  to  the  prominence  of  the  four  high- 
priests  and  princes  who  ruled  over  the  people  and  led  their 
army :  Mattathias,  Judas  Maccabeus,  JonaUian,  and  Simon. 

1.  From  llie  commencement  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes's  leign 
till  the  death  of  Mattathias  (L  ii.). 

2.  The  history  of  Judas  Maccabeus's  presidency  (iii.-ix.  22). 

1  Compare  the  name  Oharles  Martel.         *  Qeeohichte  der  jiiduche  Poene,  p.  2S. 
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3.  The  goyemment  and  priesthood  of  Jonathan  (ix.  23-zii.  53  j  4 

4.  History  of  the  high-priest  Simon  (xiii.-xvi.). 

m.  CSHARACTEBifirncs. — ^The  tone  and  manner  of  the  work  are 
simpley  natural,  easy.    The  style  is  lucid.     The  period  described 
is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  affidrs  of  the  covenant  people, 
who  were  subjected  to  a  -severe  ordeal  on  account  of  their  faith. 
The  trial  was  protracted,  threatening  their  very  existence  as  a 
race.     But  Jehovah  did  not  forsake  them  utterly.     With  His 
help,  they  maintained  a  heroic  struggle  against  their  perse- 
cutors, and  achieved  their  independence.     The  descriptions  have 
an  artless  air,  without  highly  wrought  embellishments.     A  deep 
moral  earnestness,  and  a  lively  interest  on  behalf  of  the  theo- 
cracy, pervade  them.     There  is  a  perceptible  difference  between 
the  book  and  the  historical  ones  of  the  canon,  especially  those  of 
Samuel  and  the  Kings.     It  wants  the  religious  pragmatism  of 
the  latter.    Events  are  not  presented  in  a  supernatural  point  of 
view.     The  Deity  is  not  described  as  working  out  His  purposes 
and  directly  int^ering  with  the  natural  course  of  events.     It  is 
not  said  that  the  heroes  were  animated  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Jehovah  Himself  does  not  excite  within  them  an  unshaken  • 
courage  and  zeal  in  the  contest  for  their  national  faith.     That 
child-like  religious  spirit  which  saturates  the  nobler  productions 
of  the  old  Israelitish  history,  is  not  richly  poured  over  the  nar* 
rative ;  nor  does  the  breath  of  divine  poesy  warm  the  contents 
with  invigorating  life.      There  are  phuses,  indeed,  where  the 
writer  expresses  his  feelings  in  lyrical  efi^ons,  as  i.  25-28,  38- 
40;  ii.  7-13;  iii.  3-9,  46.     There  are  also  passages  where  the 
heroes  give  utterance  in  speeches  and  prayers  to  meir  firm  trust 
in  the  protection  of  God  who  had  done  great  deeds  of  old  toward 
Israel  (ii.  20,  etc. ;  iii.  18,  etc.,  60 ;  iv.  8,  etc. ;  xii.  9,  15 ;  xvi. 
3,  etc.).     But  the  writer  makes  no  reflections  on  the  religious 
aspect  of  events.     The  history  is  wholly  objective,  and  unim- 
pressed with  the  piety  of  the  author,  which  seems  confined  to  an 
abstract  faith  in  providence.     If  he  felt  that  God  manifested 
Himself  among  the  covenant-people  by  the  deeds  He  enabled 
them  to  do,  and  the  sufferings  under  which  He  supported  them, 
he  has  care&lly  abstained  from  uttering  such  feeungs.    Hence 
we  need  not  look  for  the  miraculous.     "Sot  do  we  meet  with 
it.     The  only  approach  to  a  miracle  is  at  x.  72 :  "  Wherefore 
now  thou  shfut  not  be  able  to  abide  the  horsemen  and  so  great  a 

Jower  in  the  plain,  where  is  neither  stone  nor  flint,  nor  place  to 
ee  unto."     Here,  however,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  writer 
wished  to  convey  the  idea  that  Jonathan  put  the  enemy  to  flight 
by  a  remarkable  interference  of  Jehovah  on  his  behalf,  forgettmg 
his  customary  style  for  the  moment,  or  followed  his  usual  method. 
In  consequence  of  the  book  wanting  a  subjective  religious 
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element^  it  has  been  compared  witb  the  post-ezile  works  that 
bear  the  names  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  where  occurrences  are 
not  presented  in  a  supernatural  li8;ht  accordin&;  to  the  old  theo- 
cratic pragmatism.  The  comparison  >  shews  the  two  canonical 
books  in  a  superior  yiew,  as  appears  from  Ezra  yiii.  31,  Neh.  ii. 
8,  12,  20;  iv.  9;  vii.  5.  Though  the  character  of  the  latter 
approaches  that  of  die  present  mstory,  they  are  not  so  cold  or 
bare  of  spirituality.  They  are  more  religioudy  conceived  and 
less  objective.^ 

IV.  HiSTOEiCAL  CREDIBILITY. — ^Thc  Credibility  and  yalue  of 
the  book  have  always  been  recognised.  In  this  respect  it  is 
much  superior  to  the  second  book  of  Maccabees.  The  substance 
is  historical  and  true.  In  all  essential  matters  the  narrative  is 
trustworthy.  This  is  proved  by  the  concurring  statements  of 
Greek  and  Boman  writers  respecting  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian 
kings  with  whom  the  Jews  came  in  contact.  Contemporary 
Seleucidian  coins  corroborate  the  succession  of  events  as  given  in 
the  work.  In  chronology  the  aera  of  the  Seleucidao  is  followed, 
which  beffan  in  March  312  b.c.,  when  Seleucus  conquered  Babjlon. 
The  usual  exactness  of  his  chronological  details  makes  it  highly 
probable  that  the  author  used  written  sources.  This  may  be 
implied  in  ix.  22,  where  the  words  "  they  are  not  written"  indi- 
cate ''in  the  sources  employed."  That  he  incorporated  official 
documents  wholly  or  in  part  with  his  history  is  manifest  from 
viii.  22;  xii.  6,  19;  xiv.  20,  27,  where  the  word  oanlrfpaiJMVt 
copt/,  occurs.  Not  that  he  has  copied  his  sources  literally,  even 
where  he  applies  the  word  in  question ;  for  he  has  occasionally 
used  them  freely,  reproducing  them  from  memory  or  according 
to  his  own  taste.  Thus  in  xiv.  27-45,  where  a  copy  of  a  memorial 
of  Simon's  acts  is  given — a  memorial  engraved,  according  to  our 
author,  on  brazen  tables  affixed  to  pillars  in  mount  Sion — ^the 
succession  of  events  does  not  agree  with  the  history  contained  in 
the  preceding  part  of  the  book.  Hence  he  must  have  drawn 
from  recollection  in  one  of  the  cases — ^in  the  memorial  without 
doubt,  unless  having  actually  read  the  brazen  tables  he  had 
afterwards  forgotten  some  of  their  contents.  Grimm  has  shewn 
that  the  two  disagree.*  The  copies  of  the  letter  of  Areus  king 
of  the  Lacedsemonias  to  Onias  (xii.  20-23),  and  of  the  Spartan 
letter  in  xiv.  20-23,  are  not  literally  authentic.  So  also  the 
letter  of  the  Romans  in  xv.  16-21  is  not  exactly  given,  because 
Lucius  Calpumius  Fiso  stands  for  Cneius  C.  Piso ;  and  there  is 
no  mention  of  a  second  consul,  as  there  should  be.  A  carefrd 
examination  of  the  documents  given  by  the  author  will  shew, 
that  however  correct  in  substance,  their  form  and  minute  details 

^  Grimm  in  the  Ezeget.  Handbnch,  iii.,  p.  xvii.,  et  seqq. 
*  Exeget.  Handbucl^  iii.,  p.  219,  et  seqq. 
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are  not  always  so.     Rather  must  they  be  considered  as  free 
reOToductioDfi  of  originals  which  the  historian  did  not  see. 

Besides  ofiBcial  documents,  the  writer  employed  oral  tradition. 
Some  minor  defects  mar  the  credibility  of  tne  history.  Thus  in 
i.  6  he  makes  Alexander  divide  his  empire  on  his  deathbed ;  a 
fact  contradicted  by  Curtius,  and  wholly  improbable,  though 
Welte  tries  to  vindicate  its  truth.^  In  i.  1  Alexander  is  said  to 
rule  as  the  first  king  over  Greece,  instead  of  Darius.  But  per- 
haps the  reading  here  is  corrupt;  for  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  author  could  have  been  so  ignorant.  In  vi.  37  it  is 
stated  that  thirty-two  warriors  fought  on  the  back  of  each 
elephant,  which  is  an  exaggeration.  In  iv.  6-23  a  number  of 
heroic  deeds  performed  by  Judas — ^the  defeat  and  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  the  return  from  the  pursuit,  the  spoiling  of  the  tents  of 
Gorgias — are  crowded  into  one  day,  which  is  impossible.  In 
viii.  7,  the  Bomans  are  said  to  have  taken  Antiochus  alive ; 
which  contradicts  the  statement  of  all  classical  writers.  It  is 
also  stated  that  they  took  from  him  the  country  of  India  (which 
he  never  possessed),  and  gave  it  to  king  Eumenes  (viii.  8).' 
The  description  of  the  Soman  senate  in  viii.  15,  etc.,  that  they 
committed  their  government  to  one  man  every  year,  who  ruled 
over  all  their  country,  is  incorrect,  since  there  were  two  consuls.' 

In  some  cases  the  extreme  brevity  of  the  history  is  unsatisfac- 
tory and  creates  obscurity,  as  in  ix.  54-73,  where  the  events  of 
seven  years  are  siimmanly  recorded.  These  and  other  inac- 
curacies which  might  be  given,  do  not  detract  much  from  the 
general  truthfulness  of  the  narratives,  whose  value  is  now  gene- 
rally admitted,  though  they  once  passed  through  a  severe  ordeal 
in  G.  Wemsdorf's*  attacks  upon  them,  whidi  were  too  pole- 
mical and  passionate  to  carry  great  weight.  Joseph  Khell^  had 
the  advantage  of  the  Protestant ;  so  that  the  brothers  Wems- 
dorf  were  overmatched  by  the  Jesuits  Frolich^  and  Khell.  Since 
the  controversy  between  these  critics,  the  work  has  gradually 
risen  in  general  estimation,  and  its  alleged  inaccuracies  have 
diminished,  not  disappeared;  though  Roman  Catholic  writers, 
as  Welte,  Scholz,  etc.,  wish  to  defend  the  untenable  standpoint 
of  Khell — the  absolute  genuineness  of  the  whole. 

y.  Original  language. — ^Though  the  work  is  written  in  a 
tolerably  easy,  flowing,  Greek  style,  and  has  many  pure  Gnec- 
isms,  the  language  is  also  Hebraising.  The  innuence  of  the 
Septuagint  version  upon  it  is  visible :  comp.  ix.  23  with  Ps. 

^  In  Herbflf  8  Einleitong,  It.,  pp.  23,  24. 

'  See  G.  Wenudorf  8  Commentatio.  p.  49,  et  8e<|q.  >"Wenudorf,  p.  128. 

<  Commentatio  historico-critica  de  nde  hiBtoricalibrornm  M aocabaicornm,  1747, 4to. 

*  Antoritas  ntrin8aae  libri  Maocab.  oanonioo-historica  adserta,  1749,  4to. 

*  Annales  oompenoiarii  Begam  et  Bemm  Syria,  etc.,  1744,  4to. 
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xciL  8,  and  xiv.  9  with  Zech.  viii.  4.  In  point  of  langnage  it 
is  superior  to  that  of  many  books  of  the  Qreek  version.  The 
Gh^ek  work  is  a  translation,  not  an  original.  Origen  and 
Jerome  testify  to  this  fact.  The  former,  in  comparing  the 
ecclesiastical  canon  with  the  Jewish  one,  says:  e^to  Si  rovrwv 
iarl  rh  MaiacaficuKh  iirep  iirirfeypamTeu  Sap8ij0  SoD^avi  eXj 
The  inscription  given  here  refers  especially  to  the  nrst  book ; 
and  the  name  ra  fuiKKafiauck  had  been  gradually  extended  to 
the  remaining  ones,  which  were  closely  connected  with  the  first. 
Jerome  asserts,  '' Maccab^orum  primum  Ubrum  Hebraicum  re- 

Sai.">  These  weighty  authorities  attest  a  Hebrew  orimial. 
engstenber^,  however,  asserts  that  the  Chaldee  book  of  Mac- 
cabee9  publi^ed  by  Bartolocci  is  that  to  which  Origen  and 
Jerome  allude.'  This  is  incorrect,  because  it  is  not  in  Chaldee 
but  Hebrew ;  because  it  contains  no  more  than  2\  pages,  double 
columns,  small  folio,^  has  a  diiBPerent  title  from  that  given  by 
Hengstenberg,  and  relates  Antiochus's  persecution  of  the  Jews 
in  a  very  different  way  from  the  first  book  of  Maccabees.  Be- 
sides, the  principal  hero  in  it  is  Judas,  not  John.  Hence  the 
work  is  not  "a  bad  imitation  and  disfigurement  of  1  Mac- 
cabees,'' as  Hengstenberg  calls  it.  Kennicott^  mentions  two 
Bodleian  MSS.,  and  Wolf  ^  speaks  of  a  third,  which  belonged  to 
Wagenseil,  containing  a  history  of  the  Maccabees,  in  Chaldee. 
From  the  Chaldee,  which  Kennicott  believes  to  be  the  original, 
the  history  was  translated  into  Hebrew ;  which  version  exists  in 
various  MSS.  of  the  Machsorim  (Jewish  prayers  and  rites),  and 
was  inBerted  in  Bartolocci's  work  from  a  ^Spanish  Machsor. 
Cotton*^  states,  that  ''in  Archbishop  Marsh's  libraT'y  at  Dublin 
is  a  small  Hebrew  roll  on  parchment,  without  points,  contain- 
ing this  history  of  Antiochus  and  of  '  John  the  son  of  Mat- 
tathias,'  of  which  the  beginning  (and  probably  the  whole)  agrees 
with  that  which  has  been  published  by  Bartoloccius." 

It  is  now  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  original  was  Hebrew 
or  Aramaean.  The  former  is  more  probable,  because  the  author 
took  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  his  model ; 
and  the  Greek  text  is  best  exphuned  on  the  supposition  of  such 
an  original.     Thus  we  read  in  i.  28,  koL  iceladr)  17  yij  iirl  roi^ 

/earot/covra^  aunyi/,  where  iirl  is  an  incorrect  rendering  of  7^  or 

7;  in  iii.  9,  airoXKvfiepoi  stands  for  D^^ti  ^'^  ^^  ^^^  them- 
selves;  in  v.  33,  apj(al  is  for  D^^;  in  iv.  24,  ori  tcaX6v  stands 

1  Ap.  Eiueb.  Hifltor.  Eccles.,  yi.  26,  *  'Ptologm  Gftleatus. 

'  Beitrage^  yol.  i.,  p.  290,  et  se^c^. 

*  Bartolocci's  Bibliotheca  Rabbimca,  toI.  i.,  p.  383,  et  seqq. 

*  Dissertation  the  Second,  pp.  634,  635.  <  Bibliotheca  HebrsBa,  yol.  L,  p.  204. 
f  The  fiye  books  of  Maccabees  in  English,  Introdnotion,  p.  23, 
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for  31tS  ^^,  and  should  be  in  ar/adov;  eyiuero  6  vao^  avrfy:  do? 
aptfp  oBo^o^  (ii.  8),  for  n]t5J  B^*X5  nil*3,aoonciaeexpreflfiionfor 
nT55  tff^iji  n^35«  Hence  aw;/)  should  have  been  in  the  genitive 
case. 

The  Hebrew  title  of  the  original  work  given  by  Origen  may 

be  explained,  7^  ^^5  *^^  HJ*)?^  hUtory  of  the  princes  of  the  sons 
of  God,  %.e.  of  the  Israelites,  implying  that  the  ^cm  of  Origen 
uiould  be   Xofyq*     Others,  as  Bochsurt,  Buddeus,  Ewald,  etc., 

read  7K  *35  ^fe'  13*51?^  sceptre  of  the  prince  of  the  sons  of  Ood, 
%.e.  of  Simon,  who  is  called  prince.  The  latter  implies  that  the 
principal  part  of  the  book  is  chaps.  xiii.-xvi.,  the  rest  being 
an  introduction.  We  adopt  the  second  view,  notwithstanding 
Chrimm's  objections. 

The  Gb'eek  translation,  which  now  serves  us  for  the  original, 
cannot  have  proceeded  from  Theodotion,  as  Huet  supposes.^ 
Josephus,  who  preceded  Theodotion,  used  it.  Jahn  conjectures^ 
that  the  version  was  made  before  the  beginning  of  the  first  cen- 
tury B.C.,  which  is  too  early.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  the 
first  century  B.C.  60. 

VI.  Author  and  date. — ^The  original  writer  was  a  Pales- 
tinian Jew,  as  we  infer  £rom  his  language  being  Hebrew,  his 
accurate  acquaintance  with  Palestine,  and  his  intimate  sympathy 
with  the  heroes  whose  deeds  he  describes.  Cornelius  k  Lapide 
conjectured  [that  he  was  John  Hyrcanus,  the  son  of  Simon.' 
The  end  of  the  book,  however,  contradicts  this  hypothesis  (xvi. 
23,  24).  The  language  there  would  have  been  less  laudatory  of 
Hyrcanus  had  he  been  the  writer  himself.  Prideaux  thought 
that  it  was  either  composed  by  Hyrcanus,  or  by  others  whom  he 
employed.^  Dupin  fixed  upon  [one  of  Mattathias's  sons,  who 
could  only  be  Simon  ;^  and  if  so,  he  could  not  refer  to  the  his- 
tory of  his  successor  as  already  written.  Scholz^  conjectures 
that  the  author  was  perhaps  the  Judas  mentioned  in  2  Mac.  ii. 
14,  "  who  gathered  together  all  those  things  that  were  lost  by 
reason  of  the  war  we  had  " — ^words  which  do  not  allude  to  the 
writing  of  a  book,  but  to  the  collecting  of  lost  works. 

The  time  when  he  lived  must  be  chiefly  extracted  from  xvi. 
23,  24 :  '^  As  concerning  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  John,  and  his 
wars,  and  worthy  deeds  which  he  did,  and  the  building  of  the 
walls  which  he  made,  and  his  doings :  Behold  these  are  written 

1  DemoDfltratio  ETaneelica,  p.  812.  *  Eixdeitung  II.,  p.  956. 

*  Comment,  in  libros  HacharaBomm,  Armament. 

*  Connection  of  the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  part  IL,  book  S,  yoL 
ii.,  p.  186;  ed.  1718. 

*  Dissertation  inr^liminaire  snr  la  BiUe,  etc.,  L,  21 ;  ed.  Amsterdam,  1701. 

*  Einleit.,  yol.  iL,  pp.  631,  632. 
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in  the  chronicles  of  his  priesthood,  from  the  time  he  was  made 
high-priest  after  his  father."  Does  this  imply  that  the  work 
was  composed  during  the  government  of  Hyrcanus,  or  after  his 
death?  Hengstenberg,  Berthean,  Welte,  Scholz,  and  Keil  take 
the  former  view ;  EicUiom,  Bertholdt,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  and 
Grimm  the  latter.  The  chief  argument  adduced  on  behalf  of 
the  former  is  the  fact  that  the  terminus  a  quo  of  Hyrcanus's 
priesthood  is  given  in  xvi.  23,  24,  not  its  terminus  ad  quern, 
whence  it  is  inferred  that  he  was  still  living.  If  he  were  dead, 
why  was  not  the  end  of  his  priesthood  noticed,  or  rather,  why 
was  not  the  notice  of  the  terminus  a  quo  superfluous  P  Surely 
after  Hyrcanus's  death  no  reader  would  understand  the  expres- 
sion '^  chronicles  of  his  priesthood"  of  aught  else  than  its  entire 
duration.  This  reasoning  is  of  no  force.  The  reference  to  the 
annals  was  intended  to  indicate  that  they  were  continued  at  the 
verv  point  where  the  history  of  the  book  breaks  off.  The  chro- 
nicles are  appealed  to  as  a  public  and  well-known  document; 
and  they  would  hardly  be  current  till  they  had  finished  with 
John  Hyrcanus's  death.  The  terminus  ad  quern  seemed  a  super- 
fluous addition,  because  the  chronicles  of  his  priesthood  would  be 
taken  to  include  the  entire  length  of  it.  Hence  we  believe  that 
the  book  was  written  after  Hyrcanus's  death.  Grimm  has 
alluded  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Messianic  hope  is  entirely 
in  the  background.^  This  presupposes  a  season  of  prosperity^ 
such  as  the  first  years  of  Jannasus  Alexander,  when  necessity 
did  not  call  forth  the  Messianic  expectation  into  vigorous  exer- 
cise. The  way  in  which  the  Bomans  are  spoken  of  (viii.  1,  etc.), 
shews  that  their  power  and  oppression  had  not  been  felt.  The 
Jews  had  only  heard  of  their  fame  at  the  time ;  and  the  author 
praises  their  noble  acts.  Such  pleasing  illusions  were  after- 
wards dissipated.  Pompey  plundered  Jerusalem  64  b.c.  John 
Hyrcanus  died  105  b.c.  The  book  appeared  between  these 
dates,  probably  about  80  b.c. 

VII.  Ancient  versions. — ^The  old  Latin  version  of  the  work 
wias  made  from  the  Greek,  before  Jerome's  time.  It  is  on  the 
whole  literal  and  exact.  So  closely  does  it  adhere  to  the  original 
that  the  Latin  idiom  is  often  violated.  De^'iations,  omissions, 
and  additions  are  numerous,  but  of  no  importance.  Some  of 
them  must  be  attributed  to  later  corruption  of  the  Latin  text 
itself.  Sabatier  printed  two  texts  of  the  old  Latin  by  the  side 
of  one  another.  The  second,  which  reaches  as  far  as  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  chapter,  was  from  a  MS.  in  the  library 
of  St.  Germain  at  Paris.  It  is  simply  the  other  text  re- 
vised from  the  Greek.'    Angelo  Mai  printed  part  of  another 

1  Exe^t.  Handbach,  iii.,  p.  xxr. 

*  Bibliorum  sacrorum  latine  veniones  antiqiUB,  etc.,  toI.  ii.,  pp.  1013,  1014. 
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text  (ii.    49-64)^   which  differs  considerably  firom  the  usual 
one.^ 

The  old  Syriac  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglotts  is  also 
literal.     It  was  taken  from  the  Greek  not  the  Hebrew. 

The  Codex  Yaticanus  wants  the  three  books  of  Maccabees; 
and  therefore  the  text  in  the  Boman  edition  of  the  LXX.  was 
'printed  from  other  codices. 

Vin.  Early  reception  among  Jews  and  Chrishans. — ^The 
earliest  trace  of  the  work  is  in  Josephns,  who  incorporated  its 
contents  into  his  Antiquities.'  But  he  has  often  departed  from 
the  words,  in  many  ways,  and  from  different  causes,  as  Grimm 
has  shewn.^  He  did  not  reckon  it  among  the  canonical  books. 
Nor  did  any  early  Christian  writer  suppose  it  a  part  of  the 
Jewish  canon.  Origen,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome  excluded  it  from 
that  list.  The  last  mentioned  father  says,  that  the  church  reads 
the  books  of  Maccabees,  but  does  not  admit  them  among  the 
canonical  Scriptures.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  exclusion  of  the  work  from  the  Jewish 
canon,  many  of  the  fathers  used  and  quoted  it  as  Scripture. 
Origen  must  have  done  so,  for  he  cites  the  second  book  of  Mac- 
cabees as  Scripture  and  authoritative.^  He  also  proves  from  it 
that  the  departed  pray  to  God.*  Augustine  says,  that  not  the 
Jews  but  the  church  looks  upon  the  Maccabees  as  canonical,  on 
account  of  the  sufferings  of  certain  martyrs.''  In  another  work 
he  says  that  the  Scripture  of  the  Maccabees  has  been  received  by 
the  ch\irch,  not  without  profit,  if  it  be  read  or  heard  soberly.® 
Jerome  himself  cites  the  books  of  the  Maccabees ;  and  uses  them 
as  Scripture  in  explaining  parts  of  Daniel.  He  says,  lege  Mac- 
ehahcBorum  iibros.^  The  Councils  of  Hippo  and  Carthage  (393 
and  397)  formally  received  the  Maccabean  books  into  the  canon; 
and  in  modem  times  the  Council  of  Trent  followed  their  example. 
Luther  took  a  very  favourable  view  of  the  present  work,  saymg 
"  that  it  is  not  unworthy  to  be  reckoned  among  the  other  sacred 
books,  because  it  is  very  necessary  and  useful  for  understanding 
the  prophet  Daniel  in  the  eleventh  chapter."  Grimm  repeato 
and  endorses  this  judgment.  "  It  certainly,"  says  he,  "  deserves 
a  place  among  the  hagiographa  of  the  canon,  not  entirely  per- 
haps with  the  same  right  as  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
but  decidedly  with  a  better  claim  than  the  book  of  Esther."  ^^   It 

^  Spicilegium  Romanum,  vol.  ix.  at  the  end,  pp.  60,  61. 

*  Antiqq.,  zii.,  xiii.  >  Exeget.  Handbuch,  iii,  p.  xrrii.,  et  seqq. 

*  Prologus  GaleatuB.  ^  De  Princip.,  ii.  1,  p.  165 ;  ed.  Bedepeiming. 

*  Tom.  xiii.  in  Joann.,  p.  278. 

7  De  civitate  Dei,  xxxyi.,  p.  491,  vol.  iii.  ed.  Caillan. 

*  Contra  Gandentiom    Donat.  epiBc.,  lib.  i,  xxxyiii.,  toI.  xxxiii.,  p.  222,  ed. 
Caillan. 

*  Comment  in  Danielem,  cap.  xi.j  ToL  T.,  p.  509 ;  ed.  Frankfiirt  ad  Moennm,  1684. 
^^  Exeget.  Handbnch,  iii.,  p.  xxii. 
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may  be  alleged  against  this  opinion,  that  the  writer  himself 
admits  the  age  in  which  he  lived  to  have  been  one  forsaken  by 
the  gracious  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (iv.  46,  ix.  27,  xiv. 
41^ ;  but  these  passages  refer  to  tiie  absence  of  the  propheiie 
spirit,  not  to  the  general  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
writer  felt  that  the  age  of  the  prophets  had  passed.  He  never 
i^)eaks  of  the  Holy  Spirit  having  withdrawn  His  operation  firom* 
the  covenant-people.  Though  die  book  is  inferior  in  tone  and 
contents  to  those  named  after  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  it  is  certainly 
superior  to  that  of  Esther  and  more  useful  than  Canticles. 
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I.  Coi^TENTS. — ^The  book  begins  with  two  letters  addressed 
by  the  Palestinian  Jews  to  their  brethren  in  Egypt^  relating 
to  the  ceremony  of  the  temple-dedication  (i.-ii.  lo).  This  is 
foUowed  by  an  abridgment  of  a  historical  work  concerning  the 
Maccabees,  written  by  one  Jason  of  Cyrene,  with  an  introduc- 
tion (ii.  19-32),  and  conclusion  (xy.  37-39).  The  extract  begins 
with  the  attempted  robbery  of  the  temple  by  Heliodorus  at  the 
command  of  Seleucus  lY.  Philopator;  and  terminates  with 
Nicanor's  death,  embracing  a  period  of  fourteen  years — yiz., 
£rom  176  to  160  b.c.  It  runs  parallel  with  the  furst  book  of 
Maccabees  from  iv.  7,  but  terminates  earUer,  since  it  carries  the 
history  no  farther  than  Moaner's  defeat. 

n.  Characteb  of  the  wobs. — ^Although  the  work  contains 
historical  matter,  yet  the  history  cannot  be  always  relied  upon. 
It  has  mistakes,  things  improbable,  exaggerations,  and  fictitious 
particulars.  It  is  not  therefore  j[?tir^  history.  Thus  in  x.  3,  etc., 
it  is  related  that  the  offering  of  sacrifice  to  God  in  the  temple 
took  place  two  years  after  the  sacred  building  had  been  recoyered ; 
but  according  to  1  Maccabees  iy.  52  the  interruption  lasted  three 
years.  Josephus  and  Jerome  agree  with  the  latter.  In  ix.  the 
dbce  and  manner  of  Antiochus  the  Fourth's  death  are  incorrect. 
The  letter  which  he  is  said  to  haye  written  to  the  Jews  is  a 
manifest  fabrication  (ix.  19-27).  The  same  chapter  states  in- 
correctly that  Philip,  fearing  the  son  of  Antiochus,  went  into 
Egypt  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  immediately  after  Epmhanes's 
death.  In  xiy.  1  it  is  erroneously  said  that  Demetrius  I.  landed 
at  Tripolis  mth  a  greai  power  and  navy.  The  same  chapter 
roeaks  of  Nicanor  haying  been  master  of  the  elephants  smce 
Demetrius's  reign  in  accordance  with  xy.  20 ;  whereas  the 
Roman  legate  Gn.  Octayius,  had  killed  the  elephants  shortly 
before  Demetrius  arriyed  in  Syria.  In  xy.  31-35  we  learn,  that 
at  the  time  of  Nicanor's  defeat  and  death  the  tower  or  acropolis 
of  Jerusalem  was  held  by  the  Jews ;  which  is  false.  In  x.  11 ; 
XL  14,  etc.  eto.|  tiie  narratiye  implies  that  Antiochus  Y.  Eupator 
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was  a  maa  at  his  father's  death ;  or  able  at  least  to  take  the 
place  and  act  the  part  of  kinjo^ ;  whereas  he  was  but  a  youth 
of  nine  years  and  the  ward  of  Lysias.  In  x.  37  we  read,  that 
Tunotheus  is  slain,  whereas  he  reappears  in  xii.  at  the  heEul  of 
an  army  against  Judas.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  two 
Timptheuses  may  be  different  persons.  Another  inaccuracy  is 
found  in  xi.  1-15  compared  with  1  Mac.  iy.  26-35.  In  the 
first,  Lysias  marched  against  the  Jews  soon  after  Judas's  victory 
over  llmotheus,  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Eupator,  after  the 
rededication  of  the  temple ;  according  to  the  second,  Lysias's 
expedition  took  place  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  before 
the  purification  of  the  temple.  Here  some  Protestants,  as  Us^er, 
Petavius,  Prideaux,  and  Grimm,  with  Catholic  writers  generally, 
assume  two  different  expeditions  of  Lysias  into  Judea.  But  that 
opinion  is  improbable.  We  are  disposed  to  identify  the  two 
expeditions,  as  Wemsdorf,  Grotius,  and  Ewald  do  ;  in  which 
case  one  and  the  same  campaign  is  related  in  1  Mac.  iv.;  2 
Mac.  xi.,  xiii.  Accounts  of  the  same  event  became  so  diverse 
that  they  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  two  different  expeditions. 
Grimm  objects  to  this  hypothesis,  maintaining  the  parallelism  of 
2  Mac.  xi.  1-15  and  1  Mac.  iv.  26-35,  not  their  identity.  He 
admits,  however,  that  several  leading  circumstances  belonfi;ing 
to  the  second  expedition  (1  Mac.  vi.  and  2  Mac.  xiiL)  had  been 
transferred  to  the  first  expedition  in  the  tradition  followed  by 
our  writer;  such  as  the  timet  the  siege  of  Bethsura,  and  the 
covenant  of  peace.^  There  are  many  improbabilities  and  ex- 
aR&rerations,  as  in  the  detailed  account  of  the  Bufferinfi«  inflicted 
u|^  the  in;rtyr8  in  vi.  18-YiL  42,  at  which  the  king^^imself  18 
said  to  hc^ve  been  present ;  the  drowning  of  two  hundred  Jews 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Joppa  (xii.  3-7) :  Nicanor's  friendship  for 
Judas  (xiv.  24,  etc.) ;  the  suicide  of  Eazis  (xiv.  37,  etc.).  Num- 
bers are  excessive,  as  in  viii.  24,  30 ;  x.  23,  31 ;  xi.  11 ;  xii. 
19,  etc.,  £6,  28 ;  xv.  27.  How  could  the  Jewish  army,  which 
was  but  small,  slay  such  numbers  of  the  enemv  P  The  miracles 
recorded  are  monstrous  ;  for  example,  that  which  happened  to 
Heliodorus  the  messenger  of  Seleucus,  when  he  went  to  take 
away  the  treasures  of  the  temple  :  "  There  appeared  a  horse  with 
a  terrible  rider  upon  him,  and  adorned  with  a  very  isii  covering, 
and  he  ran  fiercely,  and  smote  at  Heliodorus  with  his  fore  feet  : 
and  it  seemed  that  he  that  sat  upon  the  horse  had  complete  har- 
ness of  gold.  Moreover  two  other  young  men  appeared  before 
him,  notable  in  strengh,  excellent  in  beauty,  and  comely  in 
apparel,  who  stood  by  him  on  either  side,  and  scourged  him 
continually,  and  gave  him  many  sore  stripes.     And  Hdiodorus 

'  See  Ezeget.  Handbuoh  bu  den  Apokryphen  iv.  p.  165. 
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fell  snddenly  unto  ihe  ground^  and  was  compassed  with  great 
darkness,  but  they  that  were  with  him  took  him  up  and  put  him 
into  a  litter,"  etc.  (iii.  26-27).  Of  the  same  nature  is  the  won- 
der told  when  Antiochus  undertook  a  second  expedition  against 
Egypt :  "  Through  all  the  city,  for  the  space  almost  of  forty 
days,  there  were  seen  horsemen  running  in  the  air,  in  cloth  of 
gold  and  armed  with  lances,  like  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  troops 
of  horsemen  in  array^  encountering  and  running  one  against 
another,  with  shaking  of  shields  and  multitude  of  pikes,  and 
drawing  of  swords,  and  casting  of  darts,  and  glittering  of  golden 
ornaments,  and  harness  of  all  sorts"  (y.  2,  3).  We  also  read 
that  a  heavenly  protector  on  horseback,  '^in  white  clothing, 
shaking  his  armour  of  gold,"  appeared  as  leader  of  the  Jews 
against  the  Syrians  (xi.  8,  etc.) ;  and  that  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
appeared  to  Onias  in  a  yision,  and  gaye  Judas  a  sword  of  gold 
(xv.  12,  etc.).  Koman  Catholic  writers,  as  Welte,^  defend  these 
marvels  on  the  ground  that  miracles  are  possible,  and  that  none 
can  prove  they  did  not  happen.  But  the  peculiarity  of  the 
miracles  in  question,  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
wrought,  and  the  objects  they  were  meant  to  serve,  bear  the 
marks  of  impossibility  on  their  face.  Jehovah  does  not  interfere 
thus  on  behalf  of  His  people. 

The  book  is  inferior  to  the  first  of  Maccabees  in  most  respects. 
In  credibility,  correctness,  naturalness,  simplicity,  it  suffers 
greatly  by  <^mparison.  Here  the  writer's  own  subjectivity 
appears.  All  is  tinged  with  the  hues  of  his  religiousness.  Hq 
does  not  abstain  from  reflections,  or  leave  the  deeds  described 
to  make  their  own  impression  on  the  reader.  On  the  contrary, 
he  dresses  them  in  a  manner  which  is  merely  the  outward 
image  of  his  own  imcritical  and  superstitious  pietism.  His 
descriptions  are  highly  wrought.  The  embellishments  and  Mae 
decorations  so  far  mar  the  excellence  of  the  history.  Moralising 
disquisitions  appear  in  v.  17,  etc.,  vL  12,  etc.,  ix.  8,  etc.  The 
embellishments  and  reflections  belona;  to  the  epitomiser,  because 
they  harmonise  with  the  tone  and  style  of  prologue  and  epilogue, 
as  Berdieau  has  observed.^ 

m.  The  EPnoMisER  ;  his  souhces,  age,  Ain>  goumtry. — ^The 
work  professes  to  be  an  extract  from  five  books  written  by 
Jason  of  Cyrene,  whose  age  is  unknown.  Herzfeld  indeed  con- 
jectures that  he  was  Jason  the  son  of  Eleazar,  one  of  the  two 
ambassadors  whom  Judas  MaccabsBus  sent  to  Rome  to  enter  into 
a  league  of  amity  (1  Mac.  viii.  17)  ;^  but  this  is  improbable. 
How  could  that  Jason  have  committed  so  many  historical 
blunders,  which  we  opnot  attribute  to  his  epitomiserP    Yet 

>  Herbst's  Emleitimgi  Heft.  It.  p.  87  et  seoq. 

*  Be  leciuido  Kaoeab.  libio.  p.  12.         >  oitcbichte  def  Y.  Israel,  rol.  L,  p.  44^. 
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Keil  leans  towards  the  conjecture.  The  place  to  which  Jason 
belonged  shews  that  he  wrote  in  Greek.  And  it  is  tolerably 
clear  that  he  did  not  make  use  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees^ 
whatever  other  documents  he  had*  Some  of  the  mistakes 
indeed  observable  in  the  abridgment,  may  not  have  been  in  the 
original  history ;  but  most  were.  Perhaps  Jason  had  written, 
as  well  as  oral,  sources.  Where  he  got  them  is  unknown,  in 
Palestine  probably,  though  Grimm  seems  to  doubt  tbis.^  In 
any  case  they  were  not  very  reliable,  having  passed  through 
changes  and  transformations  while  they  circulated  from  one  to 
another  before  they  got  a  fixed  form  in  writing.  Jason  must 
have  lived  after  160  B.C.  since  the  history  is  brought  down  to 
that  time.  And  it  is  likely  that  he  lived  considmibly  later, 
because  there  are  many  nustakes,  which  he  took  from  his  sources 
uncorrected.  In  the  accounts  of  occurrences  errors  had  arisen 
which  he  could  not  rectify  because  tradition  had  previously 
given  them  currency. 

Did  the  epitomiser  or  author  of  the  present  work  employ 
other  sources  in  addition  to  the  work  of  Jason  P  Grotius  con- 
jectures that  he  did,  from  the  twelfth  chapter,  second  verse  and 
onwards,  supposing  that  unknown  writers  served  for  his  sources 
there,  not  Jason.'  Huet  extends  Jason's  abridgment  from  iv.  7- 
xiii.  26  ;^  and  Bertholdt  from  iv.  1  to  xii.  1.^  It  is  unnecessary 
to  shew  the  improbability  of  these  conjectures,  supported  as  they 
are  by  very  feeble  considerations,  especially  as  Beridieau,  Welte, 
and  Grimm  have  su£B[ciently  refut^  them.  In  the  absence  of 
all  proof  to  the  contrary  we  believe  that  Jason's  document 
alone  served  the  epitomiser  for  his  authority.  If  he  had  another 
why  did  he  not  mention  it  P  The  course  he  followed  in  extract- 
ing and  abridging  is  imcertain.  It  was  not  mechanical  He 
acted  freely  and  independently.  The  abridger  left  out  or 
shortened  copious  accoiuits  of  events  and  battles  in  Jason's 
books.  He  introduced  his  own  observations,  and  dovetailed  por- 
tions which  stood  apart  in  the  original  where  he  omitted  things 
unsuited  to  his  purpose.  Thus  he  seems  to  have  passed  over 
accoiuits  in  Jason  of  Judah's  last  deeds  and  fortunes ;  for  he 
says  at  xv.  37,  "  And  here  will  I  make  an  end."  Sometimes 
persons  are  introduced  in  a  way  implying  a  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  them  on  the  part  of  me  readers ;  as  at  viiL 
30,  where  Timotheus  and  Bacchides  suddenly  appear.^  The 
original  work  of  Jason  narrated  the  history  of  the  Jews  under 
the  four  Syrian  kings,  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes,  Antiochus  V. 

^  Ezeget.  Handbiich  It.,  Einleitimg,  p.  16.  *  Praeloq.  ad  2  Maooab. 

^'DemoiiBtratio  Evangelica,  toI.  L,  p.  462,  £d.  Amsterdam,  1680. 

*  Einleitungiii.,  p.  1066. 

•  Grimm  in  JBzeget.  Handbnch  iv.  Binldtong,  p.  18. 
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Enpator,  and  Demetrius  I.  Soter.     It  may  even  have  commenced 
with  Seleucns  I.  Nicator. 

The  author  of  the  present  work  was  a  Hellenistio  Jew. 
Welte,  Scholz,  and  Keil  think  that  he  was  a  Palestinian.  It  is 
more  probable,  however,  that  he  was  an  Egyptian  Jew.  One 
thing  at  least  is  certain  that  he  wrote  mamly  for  Egyptian 
Jews,  to  excite  and  nourish  in  them  a  feeling  of  reverence  for 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem  and  the  festivals  there  observed. 
Perhaps  he  had  been  in  Palestine  and  noticed  there  a  religious 
zeal  which  Hellenistio  countries,  and  his  own  in  particular,  did 
not  exhibit.  He  had  seen  and  worshipped  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  which  he  speaks  of  as  the  temple  renowned  all  the 
ioorld  over  (ii.  22)  or  honoured  over  all  the  world  (iii.  12).  His 
sojourn  in  Palestine  sufficiently  explains  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  the  Jews  living  there,  his  designating  Jeru- 
salem as  TT&Ki^,  and  the  tower  of  David  simply  as  the  oKp&rroXL^ 
—circumstances  which  Scholz  adduces  for  a  Jerusalem-abode 
and  Palestinian  father-land.^  Grimm  supposes  with  great  pro- 
bability  that  he  belonged  to  the  orthodox  part  of  the  Alexcm- 
drian  Jews  who  were  opposed  to  the  philosophical  tendency 
represented  by  the  author  of  Wisdom  and  Pmlo.*  The  hope 
which  he  expresses  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  (vii.,  xii.,  44, 
etc.,  xiv.  46)  does  not  agree  with  the  spiritualistic  immortality 
held  by  the  Platonising  Jews  of  Alexandria.  He  lived  during 
the  first  century  before  Christ,  long  after  the  events  narrated 
took  place.  We  place  him  in  the  last  half  of  that  century, 
shortly  before  Philo.  Jason  may  have  composed  his  work  about 
100  B.C.  All  attempts  to  identify  the  epitomiser  with  Judas 
Maccabeeus,  Judas  the  Essene,  tne  author  of  Wisdom,  Philo, 
Jos^hus,  are  vain.^ 

Iv.  Original  language. — ^There  is  no  doubt  that  the  abridg- 
ment, as  well  as  the  original  work  of  Jason,  was  composed  in 
Greek.  It  bears  no  traces  of  a  version  from  Hebrew  or  Chaldee. 
The  diction  is  pure  Hellenistic.  Thus  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  36  is 
quoted  from  the  Septuagint  in  vii.  6.  The  author  had  a  copious 
vocabidary  at  his  command,  and  coidd  employ  appropriate  lan- 
guage wim  skill  and  effect.  He  has  the  genuine  Greek  expres- 
sions and  combinations  <rG><l>po<nfin)  koX  evra^la  (iv.  37)  Kanjp^ro 
X^cp&v  aBuctov  (iv.  40)  hnvyTCdveiv  rrj  filfiK^  (vi.  12)  and  the 
same  verb  with  other  oatives  in  ii.  25 ;  xv.  39.;  /ca\o9  /cai  ar/a06^ 
(xv.  12).  He  loves  to  put  similar  words  together,  as  avro<; 
airroffi  (xv.  27),  3r/€iv  ary&va  (iv.  18),  aXXo^  aXXaw  (xii.  22), 
«.  T.  X.  The  number  of  rarer  unususJ  terms  he  employs  is  con- 
siderable, as  SvtnreTTjfia  (v.  20),  oTrTioT^joyetv  with  the  accusative 

>  Die  Bucher  der  Makkabaer,  u.  s.  w.  p.  11. 

*  £ieget.  Handbnch  !▼.  Einleit,  p.  21.  ^  See  Welto,  Emleit.,  p.  35,  et  seqq. 
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of  a  person  (viii.  27,  31),  k,  t.  X.  There  are  some  Hebraisms, 
such  as  aTTQ/cplvoficu,  aSeX/fMl  for  countrymen,  but  they  are  few. 
He  is  fond  of  putting  together  a  number  of  verbs  without  con- 
necting conjunctions,  as  in  xiii.  19^  22,  26 ;  xiy.  21,  etc.  The 
style  is  rhetorical,  artificial,  affected.  There  is  a  striving  after 
eloquence  and  ornament,  which  betrays  Alexandrian  tastes.^ 

V.  Thb  two  epistles  at  the  commencement. — ^We  speak 
of  ttto  epistles,  not  one,  though  Herzfeld  has  recently  tried  to  set 
forth  the  old  CathoKc  view  of  Serarius — ^viz.,  that  there  is  but  a 
single  letter  in  i.  1-ii.  18,  as  well  as  to  uphold  its  authenticity.^ 
Surely  his  usual  perception  deserts  him  here.  Long  ago, 
Wernsdorf  proved  both  letters  to  be  spurious.  The  first  epistle 
purports  to  have  been  composed  in  the  hundred-and-eighty- 
eighth  year  of  the  Seleucidee  (124  b  c),  and  refers  to  a  former 
writing  in  the  hundred-and-sixty«ninth  year  of  the  SeleucidaB 
(143  B.C.),  in  the  reign  of  Demetrius,  in  the  extremity  of 
troubles.  The  second  letter  has  no  date,  but  it  mentions  a 
recent  deliverance  from  great  perils  ;  whence  it  has  been  rightly 
inferred  that  it  was  composed  after  news  of  the  death  of  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes,  i,e,  148  of  the  Seleucidse,  when  the  Jews  were 
about  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  rededication  of  their  temple. 
The  two  letters  bear  no  internal  relation  to  one  another ;  nor 
does  the  first  allude  to  the  second  as  De  Wette  supposed.'  We 
cannot  identify  the  letter  given  in  i.  10,  etc.,  with  that  men- 
tioned in  i.  7,  even  though  the  former  has  no  date.  With 
Canus,  Bellarmine,  Wernsdorf,  Paulus,  Bertheau,  Jahn,  Niebuhr, 
Schliinkes,  and  Grimm,  we  take  the  date  at  the  commencement 
of  the  tenth  verse  to  belong  to  the  first  epistle,  not  to  the  second. 
The  latter  begins  with  oi  1p  ' lepoaoXufioi^  (ver.  10),  and  has  no 
date  ;  though  it  is  plain  that  it  belongs  to  the  hundred-and-forbr- 
eighth  of  9ie  Seleucidse,  shortly  before  the  purification  of  the 
temple. 

Koman  Catholics  defend  the  authenticity  of  these  epistles ; 
and  some  Protestants  take  the  same  view,  partially  at  least, 
such  as  Grotius  and  Yalckenaer.^  But  their  spunousness  is 
unquestionable.  In  the  first  there  is  a  chronological  blunder, 
for  we  read  in  the  first  verse :  "  What  time  as  Demetrius  reigned, 
in  the  hundred  three-score  and  ninth  year,  we,  the  Jews,  wrote 
imto  you  in  the  extremity  of  trouble  that  came  upon  us  in  those 

5 rears,"  etc.  But  in  that  year  the  extremity  of  trouble  had  been 
ong  past.  The  Jews  had  revolted  from  Demetrius  II.  and 
espoused  the  part  of  Antiochus  VI.  The  height  of  their  trouble 
was  in  161  b.c.,  soon  after  Demetrius  I.  began  to  reign,  not  in 

^  Grimm  in  the  Ezeget.  Handbnch,  Einleit.  pp.  6,  7. 

«  Geschiohte  des  V.  Israel,  toL  i.  pp.  443,  444. 

»  Eiiileltuiig,  p.  446.  «  i)iatribe  de  Aristobulo  Judaeo,  p.  38  et  seqq. 
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143  B.C.  as  the  letter  says,  when  Antiochus  YI.  had  been  set  up 
a^nst  Demetrius  II.  Perhaps  the  author  of  the  letter  thought 
of  Demetrius  I.  Soter,  \mder  whom  the  Jewish  troubles  still 
continued.  The  chronological  difficulty  in  the  verse  has  been  a 
great  stumbling-block  to  the  advocates  of  the  authenticity,  who 
strain  every  nerve  to  explain  it  away.  Even  Schliinkes  has 
failed  to  restore  it.^  It  still  remains  to  attest  the  spuriousness 
of  the  letter.  Besides,  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  after  all  that  has 
been  said  to  account  for  it,  the  propriety  of  the  Palestinian  Jews 
asking  their  Egyptian  brethren  to  keep  the  feast  of  dedication 
forty  years  after  the  temple  had  been  recovered,  and  restored  to 
its  original  purpose.  Proofs  that  the  second  letter  is  spurious 
occur  m  itself,  such  as  the  ascription  of  things  done  by  Zerub- 
babel  and  Ezra  to  Nehemiah  (i.  18 ;  ii.  13)  and  the  citation  of 
apocryphal  writings  as  Scripture  (ii.  4).  Could  the  elders  of  Judea 
have  been  guilty  of  such  ignorance  as  this  P  And  is  it  likely 
that  they  would  adduce  such  absurd  legends  as  those  respecting 
the  holy  fire,  the  tabernacle,  the  ark,  and  the  altar  of  incense 
(ii.  l-6)?2 

The  question  now  arises.  Did  the  epitomiser  fabricate  the 
letters  himself?  So  thought  "Wemsdorf,  who  calls  attention  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  writer  forgot  the  part  he  was  playing 
and  speaks  of  himself  in  the  first  person  singular  in  xv.  37, 
while  in  ii.  23,  etc.,  he  speaks  of  himself  in  the  plural,  con- 
sistently with  the  assumption  he  wishes  to  convey  that  the 
Sanhedrim  made  the  extract  &om  Jason's  work.'  We  do  not  agree 
with  this  view.  There  are  contradictions  between  the  letters  and 
the  body  of  the  work,  as  between  i.  11-16  and  ix.  1,  7  and  xv. 
37.  Besides,  the  epistles  are  placed  in  an  imchronological  and 
awkward  position,  at  the  beginning;  whereas  the  epitomiser 
would  probably  have  inserted  tnem  in  the  history  in  their  proper 
sequence,  i,e.  at  x.  1-9,  had  he  been  their  author.  And  the 
diction  is  palpably  different,  being  much  simpler  and  less  ornate 
than  that  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

The  language  in  which  they  were  first  written  is  doubtful. 
Bertholdt*  holds  a  Hebrew  original  of  both ;  Ewald  only  of  the 
second  ;^  Schliinkes  only  of  the  first.  Grimm  and  Keil  think 
that  both  were  written  in  Greek.  We  a^ree  with  Bertholdt  in 
holding  their  Hebrew  original;  althougn  the  Hebraising  cha- 
racter of  the  first  is  more  apparent  than  that  of  the  second. 
Such  difference  exists  between  the  language  and  method  of  both 

1  EpistoliB  qoiB  secimdo  Maccab.  libio,  cap.  i.  2-9,  legitur  explicatio,  etc.,  p.  24, 
et  seqq. 

'  Bee  Wemfldorfl  p.  197,  et  seqq. 

s  Commentatio  nistorico-critica  de  Ade  historica  libronun  MaccabaicoraizL  pp. 
65,66. 

A  Einleitiing,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1072.  *  Gesduchte  des  Y.  Israel,  vol.  ir.,  p.  532. 
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as  shews  diyersity  of  authorship.  The  persoa  who  inserted  the 
whole  book  into  the  Greek  version  prefixed  the  two  epistles,  not 
the  epitomiser  himself,  who  could  scarcely  have  £euled  to  see  the 
historical  and  chronological  contradictions  which  they  presented 
to  his  own  work.  The  connection  between  ii.  19  and  the  letters 
is  loose,  notwithstanding  the  particle  &i.  Hence  they  most  have 
been  put  at  the  beginning  of  the  epitome  of  Jason's  books  by  a 
later  person  than  the  abridger. 

VI.  Vbrsions. — ^There  are  two  ancient  versions  of  the  book, 
the  Latin  and  Syriac,  both  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  London 
Polyglott.  The  former  is  prior  in  date  to  Jerome.  It  was 
made  from  the  Greek,  but  not  literally,  and  departs  from  the 
original  in  many  places,  through  misapprehension  of  the  sense, 
later  corruption,  or  adherence  to  readings  which  have  disap- 
peared. 

The  Syriac,  also  from  the  Gb'eek,  is  less  literal  than  the  Latin. 
The  translator  was  incompetent  to  his  task,  and  often  misunder- 
stood the  sense.     An  Ethiopic  version  has  not  been  yet  printed. 

The  Arabic  second  book  of  Maccabees  in  the  Paris  Folyglott 
is  not  a  translation  of  the  Greek  book  before  us,  though  the 
contents  run  parallel  with  the  Greek  in  the  first  sixteen  chap- 
ters. Chaps,  xvii-lix.  in  the  Arabic  continue  the  history  from 
the  place  wliere  the  Greek  stops  till  the  times  of  Herod  the  Great. 

VII.  Canonicity. — ^The  Jews  did  not  admit  the  book  into 
their  canon,  though  the  Hagadic  story  of  the  martyrdom  of  the 
mother  with  her  seven  sons  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters 
was  a  favourite  among  them.  Neither  Philo  nor  Josephus  refers 
to  the  work.  Whether  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
alludes  to  it  is  doubtful.  In  xi.  35  he  uses  the  verb  ervfinra^ 
plaGrja-av ;  and  rvfjmavov  occurs  in  2  Mac.  vi.  19,  but  he  makes 
no  quotation.  We  think  it  likely  that  he  had  seen  the  work, 
and  that  a  faint  remimscence  of  its  language  floated  before  his 
mind  when  he  wrote  the  eleventh  chapter.^  But  Keerl  will 
have  it  that  he  followed  oral  tradition.^  Stier'  finds  a  niunber 
of  reminiscences  from  the  book  more  or  less  definite,  not  only  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  but  in  most  of  the  Gospels,  in  Acts, 
the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  the  Apocalypse.  The  passages 
in  question  will  not  stand  investigation. 

The  first  clear  reference  to  the  book  is  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria,* who  quotes  it  by  name.  And  Origen,  though  putting 
it  outside  the  canonical  list,  cites  it  as  Scripture?      tferome^ 

*  Bleck  in  Sludien  und  Kritikeii  Ueber  die  Stellung  der  Apokryphen,  a.  ■.  w., 
p.  76. 

'  Die  Apokryphenfrage,  p.  126. 

>  Die  Apokiyphen,  pp.  130,  131,  and  his  other  treatise  there  referred  to. 

*  Stromata,  p.  595|  ed  Sylburg. 

*  De  Principiis  II.,  1,  p.  166,  ed.  Eedepeuning.  •  Praef.  in  ProTerb, 
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observeB,  that  the  church  reads  the  books  of  Maccabees  without 
receiyiiig  them  among  the  canonical  Scriptures.  Augustine^ 
says,  that  the  Scripture  of  the  Maccabees  has  been  received  by 
tiie  church  not  without  advantage  if  it  be  soberly  read  or  heard. 
He  himself  remarks  elsewhere,'  that  the  church  receives  the 
books  of  Maccabees  as  canonical,  on  account  of  the  sufferings  of 
certain  martyrs.  Most  Protestants  in  modem  times  have  jud^;ed 
imfavourably  of  second  Maccabees.  Luther  did  so,  associatmg 
it  with  the  book  of  Esther,  and  wishing  that  the  two  did  not 
exist  ''  because  they  judaise  too  much  and  have  a  great  deal  of 
heathen  naughtiness.  ^^  Pellican^  had  an  opinion  not  very  dis- 
similar. The  Church  of  Bome,  however,  pronounced  the  book 
canonical  at  the  Council  of  Trent ;  and  tiierefore  Catholic  theo- 
logians defend  its  historical  credibiLitv,  exalt  its  value,  and 
excuse  its  faults.  They  take  the  ground  of  apologists  for  it,  not 
without  the  violent  straining  and  far-fetched  expedients  which 


«  an 
okes, 


appear  in  Welte  and  Schliiiikes,  who  are  its  ablest  advocates. 

^  Contra  Oaudent.  J.,  31.  '  Be  cmtate  Dei,  xriii.  36. 

*  Tiflchredeii.  *  Commentar.  in  libros  Apocryphos,  p.  332. 
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I.  Name. — ^This  production  is  improperly  called  the  third 
book  of  Maccabees  since  it  does  not  toucn  upon  the  time  of  the 
Maccabean  heroes,  but  describes  what  is  of  earlier  date. 

II.  Contents. — As  the  Egyptian  king  Ptolemy  Philopator 
was  returning  from  an  expedition  against  Antiochus  the  Great 
by  way  of  Jerusalem,  curiosity  tempted  him  to  penetrate  into 
tne  interior  of  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  temple.  But  at  the 
moment  of  entering  he  fell  down  speechless  and  gave  up  the 
attempt.  On  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  he  resolved  to  avenge  him- 
self upon  the  Jews  there,  and  commanded  that  they  should 
forfeit  the  privileges  given  them  by  Ptolemy  Lagi,  unless  they 
agreed  to  be  initiated  into  the  orgies  of  loacchus.  As  few 
complied  he  ordered  all  the  refractory,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  to  be  chained  in  the  great  circus  at  Alexandria,  and 
there  trampled  to  death  by  drunken  elephants.  At  the  prayer 
of  Eleazar  the  priest  two  angels  appeared  in  terrible  form 
before  the  elephants,  and  were  visible  to  all  but  the  Jews. 
The  affiighted  elephants  went  backwards,  and  crushed  the 
soldiers.  The  king  caused  the  Jews  to  be  released  from  their 
chains ;  appointed  a  festival ;  and  issued  an  edict  that  none 
of  his  subjects  should  injure  a  Jew  on  account  of  his  reli- 
gion. He  also  permitted  the  Jews  to  massacre  the  apostates, 
after  they  had  returned  to  their  homes,  which  they  did  accord- 
ingly (chapters  i.-vii.) 

III.  Nature  of  the  contents. — The  narratvve  appears  to 
be  nothing  but  an  absurd  Jewish  fable.  Yet  Cotton^  seems  to 
believe  in  its  historical  credibility,  and  censures  Milman  for 
soling  it  a  "  romantic  story."  That  it  is  unhistorical  is  plain. 
HLow  could  such  a  multitude  of  Egyptian  Jews  have  been 
squeezed  into  the  hippodrome  at  Alexandria  P  Or  how  could 
they  have  been  fettered  and  brought  thither  without  the  least 
opposition  on  their  part  P    Even  their  names,  it  is  said,  could  not 

^  The  fiye  boobi  of  Maccabees  in  Sttglish,  IntroductioB,  p.  xiz. 
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be  registered  in  the  space  of  forty  days.  Both  paper  and  pens 
failed  for  the  puipose.  The  nature  of  the  miracles  also  shews 
the  fabulousness  of  the  story.  Well  therefore  might  Philostor- 
gius  call  the  work  '^monstrous''  and  Ml  of  improbabilities.  The 
conduct  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  towards  the  Jews  was  not  inhu- 
man ;  nor  does  authentic  history  record  anything  like  this  in  his 
life.  The  origin  and  object  of  the  story  can  only  be  conjectured. 
Eichhom  supposes,  that  an  interchange  of  persons  and  facts  lies 
at  its  basis.^  In  Rufinus's  Latin  version  of  Josephus's  second 
book  against  Apion  there  is  an  appendix  relatmg  that  the 
Egyptian  prince  Ptolemy  Physcon  wished  to  take  the  sceptre 
ont  of  the  hands  of  his  mother  Cleopatra,  and  eyentually  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so.  At  first  he  met  with  strong  opposition  from 
the  generalissimo  of  the  Egyptian  army,  Onias,  a  Jew.  Hence 
he  resolved  to  take  vengeance  on  all  the  Jews  in  Alexandria, 
whom  he  caused  to  be  chained  in  the  theatre  with  their  wives 
and  children  in  order  to  be  trampled  to  death  by  drunken 
elephants.  But  the  elephants  fell  upon  the  king's  attendants  ; 
and  a  terrible  human  form  threateningly  forbade  the  kins  to  per- 
secute tiie  Jews.  He  was  also  raovei  to  this  by  the  beloved  of 
his  heart.  From  that  time  the  Alexandrian  Jews  kept  a  yearly 
festival  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  remarkable  event. 
This  is  but  another  form  of  the  story  before  us ;  and  therefore 
it  is  needless  to  ask  whether  that  told  by  Biufinus  is  the  original, 
or  the  one  in  the  third  book  of  Maccabees.  They  are  the  same, 
substantially. 

According  to  Eichhom,  the  historical  fact  which  lies  at  the 
basis  is  this,  that  Ptolemy  Philopator  wished  to  enter  the  most 
holy  place,  but  his  attempt  was  frustrated  by  the  cunnintr  of  the 
pri^.  IQ  reyenf^  for  the  disamK>intaient  «he  king  w^hed  to 
convert  the  Egyptian  Jews  to  Hellenism ;  and  as  they  were 
opposed  to  a  cnange  of  creed  he  conceived  the  horrible  plan  of 
putting  them  to  death  by  the  feet  of  elephants — a  measure  how- 
ever ^v^ch  was  not  executed.  But  it  is  miprobable  that  Ptolemy 
Philopator  made  an  attempt  to  enter  the  most  holy  place ;  else 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  writing  some  fifty  years  after, 
and  living  in  Palestine,  could  hardly  have  passed  over  such  an 
occurrence.^ 

The  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  the  work  was  the  insane  con- 
duct of  Caligula  who  commanded  that  his  own  statue  should  be 
placed  in  the  temple.  K  so,  the  narrative  is  a  kind  of  type 
shadowing  forth  the  relations  of  the  Jews  to  Caligula.  The 
writer  iiook  a  current  tradition  respecting  the  murderous  com- 
mands of  Ptolemy  Physcon  against  the  .lews,  and  transferred  it 

1  Snleitong  in  die  apokryphisclien  Sohriften,  n.  a,  w.,  284,  et  wqq. 
s  Gnmin  in  the  Sxeget  &ndbiich  It.,  p.  220. 
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to  Ptolemy  Philopator.  He  wanted  for  his  purpose  a  Ptolemj 
who  should  be  a  fit  type  of  Caligula— one  who  ruled  over  Pales- 
tine and  was  both  Yoiuptuous  and  cruel.  Such  an  one  he  found 
in  Philopator,  whose  conduct  in  Phenicia  and  Goele-Syria  was 
arbitrary.^  The  leading  features  ascribed  in  the  book  to  Philo- 
pator shew  a  general  likeness  to  Caius's  conduct  towards  the  Jews. 
The  latter  did  not  wish  to  enter  the  temple  in  person ;  but  he 
commanded  his  image  to  be  set  up  there.  Ptolemy  wanted  to 
incorporate  the  Jews  with  the  Egyptian  people  generally ;  under 
Caligula  and  his  deputy  Flaccus  AyiUius,  the  right  oi  citizen- 
ship which  the  Jews  had  possessed  at  Alexandria  was  with- 
drawn. Our  writer  speaks  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Jews  as  subjects 
of  the  Ptolemies,  and  repeats  the  important  seryices  which  thej 
had  rendered  to  those  kings ;  so  Philo  repeatedly  assures  his 
readers  that  the  Jews  were  always  well  disposed  towards  their 
rulers.  In  like  manner  both  the  present  writer  and  Philo  refer 
to  the  good  opinion  which  the  intelligent  heathen  entertained  of 
the  Jews,  in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  the  oonmion  people. 
These  and  other  analogies  are  adduced  by  Grimm'  to  shew  the 
typical  character  of  the  story.  It  is  true  that  many  things  in  it 
haye  no  analogies  in  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  Jews 
and  Caligula ;  but  an  analogy  is  sddom  meant  to  be  carried 
throughout.  Something  must  be  left  for  the  filling  up  of  .the 
narratiye  and  its  yerisimilitude. 

lY.  Object. — ^The  work  seems  to  haye  been  written  at  a  time 
when  the  Jews  were  persecuted.  It  was  intended  to  strengthen 
them  in  their  national  &ith — to  encourage  them  to  steadfastness 
and  perseyerance.  The  theocracy  oomd  not  perish,  though 
tyrants  might  yent  their  rage  on  the  chosen  people.  J^oyah 
would  assuredly  punish  the  persecutors  of  His  senrants,  whose 
hopes  of  annihilating  the  theocratic  kingdom  should  be  frus- 
trated. Thus  a  didactic  tendency  belongs  to  the  story.  It  was 
designed  to  conyey  a  lesson  of  ^icouragement  and  conuort  to  the 
writer's  down-trodden  countrymen.  By  introducing  some  modi- 
fications into  a  current  tradition,  he  adapted  it  to  his  purpose 
and  made  it  the  yehicle  of  his  thoughts.  He  might  haye  oon- 
yerted  it  into  a  clearer  type  of  the  circumstances  amid  which  he 
wrote,  and  haye  intimat^  to  his  coxmtrymen  in  a  more  direct 
way  the  purport  of  his  work ;  but  foar  preyented.  The  times 
were  disastrous  to  the  Jews ;  and  their  Soman  oppressors  were 
mispicious.  It  was  hazardous  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  tyrants 
like  Caligula. 

V.  Integetty. — ^The  work  opens  abruptly  with  Bi,  so  that  it  is 
imperfeot.   The  commencement  has  been  lost.    In  i.  2  1}  iiri/3cvX4 

»  Ewald*»  QeMhichte  dee  V.  larael,  iy.,  p.  586.       »  Exeget.  Haadbueh  ir.  p.  21S. 
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the  treaeherom  design  \&  spoken  of  as  if  it  had  been  mentioned 
before ;  and  in  ii.  25  the  king's  drinking  companions  and  friends 
are  referred  to  with  the  participle  TrpoawoSeSeiryfUiHoVf  of  whom  toe 
have  alreadi/  spoken.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the  book  is  only 
part  of  a  larger  one.  Xeil  thinks,^  after  Grimm,  that  the  be- 
ginning only  has  been  lost ;  but  ii.  25  rather  militates  against 
that  view,  unless  the  introduction  had  spoken  of  Ptolemy  lY.'s 
character  and  manner  of  life. 

VI.  Date  and  place  of  writing. — ^The  contents  shew  that 
the  author  was  an  Egyptian  Jew.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
artificial,  bombafdic  style,  and  the  moral  reflections  interq)ersed 
which  characterise  all  the  historical  productions  of  the  Jews  in 
Egypt.  It  was  therefore  written  in  Greek ;  not  under  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  as  Alliic  supposed.^  Daniel's  three  companions  in 
the  l£md  of  Babylon  are  referred  to  in  yi.  6,  etc.,  which  puts  the 
composition  of  the  book  after  160  B.C.     In  the  prayer  of  Azarias 

'  in  the  apocryphal  additions  to  the  third  chapter  of  Daniel  we 
read,  6  o^  0776X09  tcvplav — hrobiae  to  yJkurov  r^  ko^Ivov  c&9 
wveviia  8p6a'ou  Suurvplfyv ;  so  in  yi.  6  occurs  hidirvpov  Bpotrlau^ 
Kofuvov.  Thus  the  apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel  were  known 
by  the  writer.  Hence  we  are  brought  near  the  first  century 
before  Christ.  Ewald  supposes  that  uie  circumstances  described 
in  iv.  11,  etc.,  about  the  fettered  Jews  being  c(dlected  into  the 
hippodrome  at  Alexandria  is  a  reflex  of  what  Herod  commanded 
to  be  done  at  his  death,  viz.  that  the  leading  men  of  the  Jews 
should  be  shut  up  in  the  hippodrome  at  Jericho  and  massacred.^ 
If  this  be  so  the  book  was  composed  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Ghimm  places  it  about  39  or  40  a.d.*  The  work  certainly 
belongs  to  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

VII.  Style  and  languagb. — ^The  diction  resembles  that  of 
2  Maccabees,  with  which  it  has  many  peculiarities  in  common. 
The  temple  at  Jerusalem  is  frequently  called  r&iro^^  propositions 
are  connected  by  hky  instead  01  the  simple  verb  iroieurua^  with 
an  accusative  is  used,  and  hn^vif^  6ei^  is  applied  to  God,  who 
is  said  to  interfere  fier'  iTrufxafeUK,  ete.  At  the  same  time  the 
writer  has  peculiarities  of  his  own.  He  has  more  poetical, 
ornate,  pompous,  obscure  expressions ;  and  in  one  instance  falls 
upon  an  iambic  trimeter  (v.  31).  His  stock  of  words  was 
copious ;  but  instead  of  employing  common  and  natural  phrases, 
he  had  a  singular  love  for  stilted  ones.^ 

VIII.  Versions. — ^No  old  Latin  version  of  the  work  has  been 
discovered.     It  never  formed  part  of  the  Vulgate,  and  was  not 

^  Einleitung,  p.  695. 

s  The  judgment  of  the  ancient  Jewish  Church  against  the  Unitarians,  p.  67. 

s  Die  ueschichte  des  Y.  Israel  iT.,  pp.  536,  537. 

«  Exeget.  Haadbueh  iT.  p.  221.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  214,  215. 
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reoeiTed  into  the  canon  of  the  Boman  Church.  There  is  a  Syriac 
yersion  of  it  in  the  London  Polyglott,  which  is  firee  and  fall  of 
mistakes.  It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  by  Dillmann  whether 
an  Ethiopic  yersion  exists. 

The  first  English  yersion  was  made  by  Walter  Lynne  (1550), 
which  was  inserted  with  corrections  in  Becke's  Bible  (1551). 
A  second  translation  was  published  by  Whiston  in  his  ''  Authen- 
tic documents"  (2  yols.  1719  and  1727).  A  third  yersion  was 
made  by  CrutweU  and  added  to  his  edition  of  the  Bible,  1785. 
Cotton's  yersion  is  a  revision  of  Whiston's  and  is  decidedly  the 
best  (1832).  Luther  did  not  translate  the  work.  Calmet  first 
rendered  it  into  French  and  inserted  it  in  the  third  yolume  of 
his  "  Literal  Commentary  on  the  Bible."^ 

IX.  RECEPnox. — ^The  first  notice  of  the  book  is  in  the 
Apostolic  canons  which  are  assigned  to  the  third  century,  and  in 
which  it  is  considered  a  sacred  writing.^  Eusebius  excludes  it 
and  all  the  Maccabean  books  firom  the  canon;  but  Theodoret 
quotes  it  without  scruple.'  The  S3rrian  church  seems  to  haye 
yalued  it  highly.  Pseudo-Athanasius  puts  the  three  books  of 
Maccabees  among  the  antilegomena,  McucKaSaiich  fiifikla  & 
nrdkefUMci^  where  Grimm  thinks  we  should  read  McucKafiaiicik 
KoX  HroKefuxltcdy  the  last  word  meaning  third  Maccabees  from 
Ptolemy  lY.  the  chief  character.  Pmlostorgius  rejected  the 
third  book  because  of  its  fables.^  The  list  ascribed  to  Nicephorus 
classes  it  among  the  antilegomena.  In  the  J^omocanon  of  the 
Antiochenian  Cnurch  composed  by  Barhebraeus  three  books  of 
Maccabees  are  mentioned.^ 

>  See  Cotton  on  the  fiye  books  of  Maccabees,  p.  xx. 

'  Canon  85  (76)  in  Cotelerios's  Patres  Apostolici,  Tol.  i.,  p.  448,  ed.  1698. 

>  See  Daniel  xi.  7.  *  Ap.  Photinm. 
^  In  Mai's  Scriptoram  Tetenun  noya  coUectio,  toI.  x.,  p.  53. 
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I.  Title. — ^Eusebius^  and  Jerome'  refer  to  the  work  as  a 
treatise  irepl  auTOKpdropo<s  Tuyyurfjutv  on  the  mprema^  of  reason. 
Philostorgius  (ap.  !Photiiim)  calls  it  the  fourth  book  of  Maccabees. 
The  latter  title  is  given  to  it  in  various  MSS.,  as  also  in  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus.  Along  with  these  inscriptions  the  name 
of  Josephus  often  occurs  as  the  author,  e.g.,  in  the  Leipzig  MS. 

IL  Contents. — ^The  writer  states  at  the  conmiencement  that 
he  is  about  to  discuss  a  philosophical  subject,  viz.,  whether  reli- 

S'ous  principle  be  perfect  master  of  the  passions.  The  whole  is 
vided  into  two  parts,  a  philosophical  and  a  historical  one. 
The  former  begins  with  i.  13,  and  continues  to  iii.  19  inclusive. 
The  latter  is  from  iii.  20-xviii.  2.  The  remainder  xviii.  3-23  is 
an  appendix  from  another  hand.  Chapter  i.  1-12  is  an  intro- 
duction. The  first  part  contains  reflections  on  reason,  wisdom, 
the  passions;  on  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  justice,  fortitude, 
temperance  and  prudence ;  and  the  writer  arrives  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  reason  controls  the  affections,  except  forgetfulness  and 
ignorance.  The  second  part  commences  with  a  summary  of  what 
is  related  in  2  Mac.  iii.,  iv.  7-17,  v.,  vi.  1-11,  contained  in 
iii.  21-iv.  26.  Chapters  v.-vii.  describe  Eleasar's  martjnrdom, 
adding]  reflections  upon  it ;  viii.-xii.  give  the  martyrdom  of  the 
seven  brothers ;  xiii.-xiv.  10  present  reflections  upon  it ;  xiv.  11- 
xvi.  25  are  a  eulogy  on  the  steadfastness  of  the  mother  and  that 
of  her  seven  sons ;  xviL  1-6  relates  to  the  death  of  the  mother ; 
xviL  7-xviiL  2  refers  to  the  nature  and  results  of  the  martyr- 
doms described. 

III.  Doctrinal  and  religious  character. — ^The  sentiments 
contained  in  the  work  are  a  mixture  of  stoic  philosophy  and 
Mosaic  legality.  Thus  in  the  manner  of  the  Stoics,  ao^la  or 
wisdom,  is  defined  '^  the  knowledge  of  things  divine  and  human, 
and  of  their  courses''  (i.  16) ;  voik,  the  intellect,  is  pronounced  the 
holy  director  of  die  soul  (ii.  22) ;  Xv^iJm  is  called  6eio^,  divine 

'  Hut  Ecdedast.  iii.  10,  «.  *  Catalog.  Script.  Eoclenait. 
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(xiii.  15) ;  to  transgreaB  in  small  and  great  matters  is  equal 
(t.  20).  In  the  main  illastration  of  the  book — ^the  Maocabean 
martyrs^-stoicinsensifaiUt^^  to  sa£Eering  is  Yividly  depicts  Yet 
the  stoic  philosophy  is  not  followed  thronghont,  because  the 
writer  was  a  zealous  Jew,  strongly  attached  to  the  precepts  of 
the  Mosaic  law.  Thus  the  passions  are  described  as  created  with 
man  (iL  21),  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  rooted  out,  bat  only 
subdued  (iii.  5).  The  means  of  attaining  to  piety  is  the  Jewish 
religion;  consequently,  descent  from  Abraham  is  repeatedly 
referred  to.  Judaism  mingles  with  the  author's  philosophy,  and 
narrows  it.  He  shews  no  speculative  ability.  He  does  not 
allegorise  the  Old  Testament  histoiy  like  Philo.  Neither  does 
he  Platonise  like  Philo.  His  tendency  is  practical  rather  than 
theoreticaL  It  is  essentially  Pelagian^  for  he  never  speaks  of 
divine  grace ;  nor  does  he  exalt  the  mercy  of  God  in  saving  His 
people.  Beligious  principle  (Xoyurfjm)  is  extdOled,  but  He  who 
graciously  imparts  it,  and  nourishes  it  in  man  by  His  Spirit,  is 
not  prominent.  Some  ideas  are  peculiar,  such  as,  "  Make  my 
blood  a  purification  for  them  (thy  people),  and  accept  my  life  an 
offering  instead  of  theirs"  (vi.  29).  Here  Eleasar's  suffering 
example  is  converted  into  a  vicarious  atonement.  The  author 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  heroes  the  hope  of  the  everUsting 
continuance  of  the  souls  of  all  virtuous  men  in  communion  witn 
Ood  and  one  another  (xiii.  4,  etc.)  immediately  after  the  death 
of  the  body.^ 

lY.  Scope. — ^The  object  of  the  writer  was  to  encourage  his 
countrymen  in  their  attachment  to  the  Mosaic  law.  Philoso- 
phical heathenism  had  come  into  collision  with  Mosaism ;  and  the 
principles  of  stoicism  seemed  likely  to  gain  an  ascendancy  over 
serious  minds.  The  times  were  un£eivourahle  to  fidelity  to  the 
Mosaic  religion.  Earnest  men,  who  inherited  the  faith  of  ih^ 
Jewish  forefathers,  began  to  waver  when  they  saw  it  shaken  by 
contact  with  an  ethical  morality  as  rigid  as  its  own.  Amid 
these  circumstances  the  author  undertook  to  set  forth  brfore  his 
brethren  the  necessity  of  loyalty  to  Mosaism,  without  combating 
the  stoic  morality  which  had  come  into  collision  with  the  old 
faith.  On  the  contrary  he  harmonises  the  two,  making  use  of 
the  one  to  recommend  and  enforce  the  other.  The  reasonable- 
ness of  the  Mosaic  law  is  shewn,  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of 
humanity,  its  bestowment  of  religious  prmciple,  and  its  posses- 
sion of  that  reason  which  effectually  controls  the  passions. 
Whether  an  outward  occasion  gave  rise  to  the  treatise,  it  is  im- 
possible to  telL  Ghimm  infers  from  xiv.  9  that  the  time  when 
the  author  wrote  was  peaceful  and  tree  from  persecution.*    This 


1  See  Grimm,  Exeget.  Handbuch  It.,  p.  288,  et  seq. 
>  Exeget.  Handbnoh  iy.  p.  290. 
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is  a  probable  conclusion ;  jet  he  may  have  foreseen  coming 
troubieSy  especially  as  the  relations  of  the  Jews  towards  their 
conquerors  were  not  of  a  permanent  nature.  The  future  seemed 
to  his  far-seeing  eye  fraught  with  fearAil  conflicts ;  and,  by  de- 
lineating the  martyrdom  of  heroes  in  the  past,  he  might  hope  to 
promote  steadfastness  in  the  fixture.^  Whateyer  probability 
there  be  in  this  hypothesis,  the  writer  intended  to  inculcate 
fidelity  to  the  law  of  Moses  by  setting  forth  the  mastery  of 
religious  principle  oyer  the  affections.  If  philosophical  heathen- 
ism in  the  form  of  stoicism  taught  the  subjection  of  the  passions 
to  reason,  and  threatened  to  throw  Judaism  into  the  shade ;  much 
more  did  Mosaism,  a  system  accordant  with  reason,  effect  a 
mastery  oyer  the  affections.  Hence  the  latter  is  superior  to  all 
forms  of  heathenism,  and  should  be  loyally  followed.  It  includes 
the  possession  of  reason,  and  controls  the  passions.  The  descen- 
dants of  Abraham  haye  a  faith  excelling  that  of  all  other  men ; 
as  is  shewn  by  the  maryellous  examples  of  constancy  and  indif- 
ference to  pain  which  the  Maccabean  times  called  forth* 

V.  Date  and  authorship. — ^Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Philostor- 

S*us  ascribe  the  work  to  Josephus  the  historian.  Seyeral  Greek 
!SS.  and  editions  of  Josephus's  works  confirm  this  yiew. 
Suidas  and  If  icetas  speak  of  Josephus  as  the  author ;  and  such 
appears  to  haye  been  the  common  opinion  in  early  times.  That 
it  IS  incorrect  needs  little  proof.  The  Jewish  historian  would 
not  haye  made  the  historical  mistakes  which  our  author  has 
fitllen  into,  such  as  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  beholding  the 
brayery  of  the  Jewish  martyrs,  led  his  army  out  of  Palestine, 
and  thenceforth  conquered  all  his  enemies  (xyii.  22,  23) ;  and 
that  the  same  monarch  presided  in  person  at  the  terrible  tortures 
inflicted  on  Eleasar  and  the  seyen  brothers.  The  style  and  lan- 
guage are  imlike  those  of  Josephus,  who  giyes  a  Greek  termina- 
tion to  all  proper  names  in  the  Bible ;  whereas  the  writer  of 
fourth  Maccabees  makes  such  names  indeclinable,  except 
^lepocoku^  and  ^EiXed^po^. 

Grotius  and  Ewald  assign  the  book  to  some  other  Josephus 
or  Joseph,  who  was  afterwards  erroneously  identified  with  the 
well  known  Flatntia  Josephus.  This  explains  the  fact  that 
the  work  was  uniformly  attributed  to  the  Jewish  historian ;  but 
it  is  merely  a  conjecture. 

Our  author  was  acquainted  with  the  book  of  Daniel  in  the  form 
which  it  has  in  the  Septuagint.  Kow  it  required  a  considerable 
time  for  that  book  to  attain  to  general  recognition  in  Pales- 
tine. A  still  longer  period  was  needed  for  its  reception  by  the 
Jews  in  Egypt.     Hence  the  fourth  book  of  Maccabees  could 

*  Ewald'8  Geschichte  dee  Y.  Israel,  vol.  y.,  p.  666. 
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hardlj  have  appeared  sooner  than  80  b.c.^  Bat  there  are  indi- 
cations of  later  authorship  than  this.  We  learn  from  xiy.  9 
that  it  was  not  a  time  of  persecution.  His  readers  and  he 
had  heard  qfihe  barbarities  committed  by  Antiochus  and  shud- 
dered. They  had  not  recently  heard  of  the  sufierings  con- 
nected with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  If  they  had,  he 
would  have  made  some  allusion  to  them,  since  the  event  was 
fraught  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences  to  the  theocratic 
peo^e,  and  must  have  produced  a  profound  impression  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  survived.  That  catastrophe  broke  the  spirit 
of  the  nation  for  ever.  In  speaking  of  Jason  we  find  the 
author  saying,  "  So  that  he  not  only  erected  a  gymnasium 
on  the  very  citadel  of  our  country,  but  also  put  a  stop  to 
the  service  of  the  temple"  (v.  20).  The  phrase  "  our  country** 
is  an  indication  of  national  pride,  and  is  incompatible  with 
the  past  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  invading  army  of  the 
Komans.  As  there  is  no  trace  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem being  past,  no  reference  to  the  fearful  scenes  enacted 
at  its  fall,  no  evidence  of  the  impression  made  by  its  horrors 
on  the  writer's  mind,  no  desponding  doubts  about  the  per- 
manency of  Mosaism,  so  there  is  a  like  absence  of  allusion  to 
the  sufferings  endured  by  the  Egjrptian  Jews  from  Caligula. 
Hence  the  work  must  be  dated  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and 
even  before  the  persecution  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  by  Caligula, 
i,€.,  39  or  40  b.c.^  We  place  the  composition  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  century.  The  writer  was  an  Alexandrian  Jew ; 
though  his  philosophy  is  not  Platonic,  nor  his  exegesis  allegoricaL 
It  is  true  that  Gfrorer  finds  Alexandrian  allegorical-interpreta- 
tion in  the  passages  v.  26,  and  xvii.  6,  but  we  are  unable  to  assent, 
and  agree  with  Daehne  that  they  are  not  of  that  character.* 
The  latter  critic  appeals  to  xv.  31  for  an  allusion  to  the  allegori- 
cal acceptation  of  the  flood  current  amon?  the  Alexandrians ; 
but  the  comparison  is  one  that  might  readily  suggest  itself  to 
the  writer's  imagination  were  he  even  a  Palestinian  Jew.  It 
appears  probable  to  us,  as  it  did  to  Ewald,  that  the  author  used 
2  Maccabees.  Chapter  iv.  is  taken  from  2  Mac.  iii.-vi. ;  while 
chapter  v.  follows  2  Mac.  vi.  18-vii.  The  author's  free  treat- 
ment of  pieces  contained  in  the  second  Maccabees  do^  not  hinder 
him  from  uttering  different  sentiments ;  though  £eil  seems  to 
think  that  it  should,  when  he  denies  the  use  of  2  Maccabees, 
substitutes  tradition  in  its  place,  and  appeals  to  the  diversity  of 

^  Philo  und  die  Alexandrinisobe  Theosophie,  by  6£rorer,  £weyter  Tbeil,  p.  \7§, 
etseq. 

s  Grimm,  Exeget.  Handbnch  iv.  p.  293. 

*  Gescbichtlicbe  DanteUimf  der  judisch-AIoxaiidziinflcheii  Belifions-pHloaoohiB. 
2  Abtheaung,  pp.  195,  IW,  r-— i««, 
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repreeentation  respecting  the  death  of  the  martyrs  in  our  book 
(vi.  28,  etc. ;  xvii.  20),  and  2  Mao.  (vii.  18,  32,  etc.)* 

VI.  Stylb  and  diction. — The  work  bears  the  form  of  a  dis- 
course or  homily,  addressed  to  ''  the  children  of  Abraham/'  not 
a  treatise.  It  has  the  marks,  however,  of  artificiality  and  elabo- 
ration. The  substance  of  it  did  not  proceed  directly  from  the 
heart,  else  it  would  have  a  far  different  effect  on  the  reader.  A 
genuine  gush  of  feeling  does  not  pervade  it.  The  spirituality  is 
of  a  forced  kind,  depending  for  its  influence  on  appliances  not 
needed  in  the  case  of  true  inspiration.  The  style  is  inflated  and 
pompous.  Direct  apostrc^hes,  far-fetched  comparisons,  decla- 
matory expressions,  are  employed  to  awaken  a  sentimentality 
which  ought  to  rise  spontaneously.  The  whole  cast  of  the  book 
is  rhetorical;  yet  there  is  an  occasional  approach  to  true  elo- 
quence. Dialogues  and  monologues,  unusual  figures  and  embel- 
lishments, are  introduced  to  assist  that  which  an  artless  descrip- 
tion of  the  heroic  sufferings  of  the  Maccabean  martyrs  should 
have  produced  of  itself,  had  it  come  from  a  heart  fired  with  the 
living  power  of  the  divine  Spirit. 

The  Greek  diction  is  smooth  and  flowing,  rich  in  &ira^ 
Xeyifieva  and  compound  words.  It  strains  after  highly  poetical 
and  striking  expressions*  The  sentences  are  evenly  constructed, 
and  fitly  joined  together.  The  optative  mood  frequently  occurs, 
and  in  conjunction  with  ^o>9  often  supplies  the  place  of  an 
infinite  mood.  Examples  of  compounds  are :  nrdi/aoifyo^,  iratf' 
yi{Dprfo^,  iravBetvo^,  Tafifilapo^y  iravdr/io^,  irafiiroUCKo^,  etc. 
Words  that  occur  but  once  are :  fiovo<f>ar>/la  (i.  27),  irarfyioyfrfo^ 
(i.  29),  iTriKOfnrdKoyeZa'Ocu,  eTrippo^XoyeurOeu  (ii.  9),  c^yytepaaOa^ 
(iv.  18),  airo^aiveiv  (vi.  6),  fJMXoKorylrvyeiv  (vi.  17),  aadevoy^v^o^ 
(xv.  4),  i0PO7r\i^0o^,  ifirrrvpun^  (vii.  11),  BeiKoyjrvj^p^  (viii.  15, 
xvi.  5),  fiUrdp€To<;  (xi.  4),  ofiofyiXla  (xiii.  24),  opo^irelv  (xiv. 
15),  KTfpoyovui  (xiv.  19),  imepcunrloTpui  (xv.  29),  iOvoirdroyp 
(xvi.  20),  eirra^ifrmp  (xvi.  24),  iepo^xrxf^  (xvii.  4),  urcurrepo^ 
(xvii.  5).' 

VII.  Integbitt. — ^The  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  chapter 
is  a  later  appendix.  But  where  does  the  appendix  begin  ? 
Lowth,  Havercamp,  Gfrorer,  and  Daehne,  commence  with  the 
words  Skeye  8k  firp^p  in  the  sixth  verse.  But  Grimm  supposes 
that  the  original  work  ended  with  evaefitf^  7ijoyurfi6<;  in  xviii.  2 ; 
and  that  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  proceeded  from  another 
person.  This  is  the  most  probable  view.  It  is  favoured  by  the 
fact  that  the  accoimt  given  of  Antiochus  does  not  agree  with 
what  had  been  said  of  him  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  (ver.  23, 
etc.).     Here  we  read  that  he  was  punished  on  earth,  wmle  it  is 

1  Einleitung,  p.  697.  '  See  Grimm,  Exeget,  Handboch,  iy.,  p.  287. 
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implied  that  be  was  defeated  in  his  war  with  the  Persians; 
whereas  it  had  been  stated  before  that  he  conquered  all  his 
enemies  on  leaving  Judea.  The  address  of  the  mother  to  her 
sons  is  abmptly  introduced  in  a  way  imlike  that  of  the  book. 
And  from  kvff  &v  Bik  rifv  ewrifieuof  to  auaveaKrapteuoi  is  a  mere 
repetition  of  xviL  20-22. 

VIII.  Texts  and  vebsioi^ — There  are  two  leading  Grreek 
texts  of  the  book.  One  is  the  Alexandrian  or  that  of  the  Ck>dex 
AlexandrinuSy  which  is  contained  in  the  editions  of  Ghrabe  and 
Breitinger.  It  is  also  in  Apel's  Q837).  The  other  is  the 
received  or  common  text  which  is  in  tne  Strasburg  editicm  of  the 
LXX.  (1526),  the  two  Basel  editions  (1645  and  1550),  and  in 
Josephus's  works*  This  last  text  exists  in  its  purest  form  in 
Bekker^s  edition  of  Josephus  (1855,  1856,  six  yolumes).  The 
Alexandrian  text  is  the  more  ancient  and  preferable  one ;  but 
might  be  occasionally  amended  by  the  Josepnus-recension.  The 
old  Latin  version  of  Josephus's  works  attributed  to  Bufinus 
does  not  contain  this  book.  Erasmus  paraphrased  it  in  Latin ; 
and  Combefis  gave  a  better  Latin  version  in  his  **  BibUothecse 
Gwecorum  patrum  auctarium  novissimum,  Pars  L  (1672)." 
This  is  printed  in  the  editions  of  Havercamp,  Oberthiir,  and 
Dindorf.  L'Estranse  made  a  very  loose  paraphrase  in  English, 
in  his  translation  of  Josephus  published  at  London,  1702,  foHa 
The  only  tolerable  English  version  is  that  of  Cotton,  1832,  which 
might  easily  be  improved.  A  Syriac  version  exists  in  MS.  in 
the  Ambrosian  library  of  Milan. 

IX.  CANONicnT. — 'So  canonical  authority  was  ever  attributed 
to  the  book.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and 
Chrysostom  were  acquainted  with  it,  and  drew  accounts  of  the 
Maccabean  martyrs  from  its  copious  pages.  Details  of  su£BBring 
not  in  2  Mac.  were  sometimes  taken  from  it  by  the  fathers. 
Yet  the  book  never  obtained  much  repute.  It  appeared  too 
near  the  rise  of  Babbinism  to  be  valuable  to  after  ages. 
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I.  CbNTKNTB. — ^The  fifth  book  of  Mieu^cabees,  as  it  is  called  bjr 
Cotton,  contains  a  history  of  Jewish  affairs  from  Helrodorus'B 
attempt  on  the  treasury  at  Jerusalem  till  Herod's  slaughter  of 
his  wife  Mariamne,  her  mother,  and  his  two  sons.  It  consists 
of  fifty-nine  chapters. 

II.    OkIGINAL  LANOtJAGE,   AGE,   YEKSIONS,   AND  CHARACTSR  OF 

THE  WORK. — The  work  was  originally  written  in  Arabic.  It 
was  compiled  from  Hebrew  memoirs..  Prefixed'  to  the  Arabic- 
yersion  in  the  Paris  Polyglott  is  a  pre&ce  stating,  *'  This  book 
from  the  first  to  the  sixteenth  chapter  inclusive  is  entitled)  I7ie- 
second  book  of  Maccabees  according  to  the  translation  of  the  HebrewSy, 
as  may  be  seen  at  the  end  of  chapter  xvi.  The  remainder  of  it 
is  entitled  simply,  The  second  book  of  Maccabees,  the  series  of 
chapters  being  continued  from  the  preceding  portion.*'  The 
turns  and  idioms  of  the  Hebrew  are  preserved  even  in  the 
Arabic.  Who  the  compiler  was,  it  is  impossible  to  discover. 
We  cannot  speak  highly  of  his  acquamtance  with  the  history 
of  the  Jews  and  Romans.  He  has  some  remarkable  pecu-^ 
liarities  of  language,  such  as,  ''the  house  of  God'*  and  ''the 
holy  house'*  for  the  temple ;  "  the  land  of  the  holy  house"  for 
Judea  ;  "  the  city  of  the  holy  house"  for  Jerusalem;  "  the  great 
and  good  God;  "  the  man  of  the  west."  In  speaking  of  the 
dead  we  meet  with  the  exclamations  "  to  whom  be  peace  I"  and 
"  God  be  merciful  to  them."^  Although  none  of  these  expres-^ 
sions  forbids  the  ascription  of  the  work  to  a  Jew,  yet  some  at 
least  point  to  one  living  out  of  Palestine.  The  writer  was  one 
of  the  dispersion,  and  may  have  belonged  to  the  seventh  or  eighth 
century.  Besides  the  Arabic  in  the  Polyglott,  it  is  said  that  a 
Syraic  version  exists  which  is  yet  impublished.  But  we  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  clear  trace  of  it.  The  alleged  Syriac 
must  be  pronounced  a  myth. 
We  cannot  praise  either  the  matter  or  manner  of  the  work. 

>  Cotton  on  the  fi?e  books  of  Haooabees,  pp.  zxxiL,  ziziii. 
VOL.  m.  30 
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Il'either  Eusebios  nor  Jerome  used  it ;  for  after  citing  the  first 
book  of  Maccabees,  which  ends  with  the  death  of  Simon,  they 
continue  the  history  of  his  son  Hyrcanus  without  mentioninff 
our  work.  It  had  not  been  compiled  before  they  wrote.  It 
makes  Hyrcanus  have  the  title  king  from  the  Roman  senate; 
and  the  number  of  senators  at  Kome  is  given  320  (ch.  xxiL). 
It  describes  him  as  having  three  sons  (xxvi)  ;  whereas  Josephus 

S'ves  him  five.  Boman  and  Egyptian  soldiers  are  usually  called 
'acedonians.  Mount  Gerizim  is  commonly  termed  Jezebel; 
Samaria,  Sebaate;  and  Sichem,  Neapolis  or  NapUms,  It  is  said 
that  the  Idumseans  having  been  conquered  by  Hyrcanus  pro- 
fessed the  Jewish  religion  till  the  destruction  of  the  secotid  house 
(lad),  shewing  that  the  work  was  not  composed  till  after  the 
temple  had  been  destrc^ed  by  the  Romans.^  There  is  a  curious 
remark  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter,  where,  after  speaking  of  the 
three  principal  sects  among  the  Jews,  the  Haedanim  being  the 
last,  it  is  added,  **  The  author  of  the  book  did  not  make  mention 
of  their  rule,  nor  do  we  know  it  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  dis- 
covered by  their  name ;  for  they  applied  themselves  to  such 
practices  as  come  near  to  the  more  eminent  virtues.'^  In  like 
manner  '^  the  author  of  the  book''  is  mentioned  in  two  other 
places  Iv.  26,  lix.  96.  Who  ia  "the  author  of  the  work  P"  Does 
the  expression  shew  the  Arabic  to  be  only  a  translation  distinct 
from  the  original  ?  So  Calmet  supposes,  who  assumes  that  Qreek 
was  the  language  of  the  work  at  first.  In  that  case  the  Arabic 
is  a  mere  version.  We  cannot  adopt  the  view  in  question.  Traces 
of  a  version  from  the  Qreek  are  not  distinct  and  marked.  The 
compiler  seems  to  have  meant  one  of  his  written  sources  by  the 
expression.    These  sources  were  first  and  second  Maccabees,  Jose- 

fhus,  Aristeas,  the  Yulgate,  Hegesippus,  and  traditional  lefipends. 
t  is  another  form  or  recension  of  our  book  which  exists  m  the 
work  of  Joseph  Ben  Gorion  or  Josippon,  a  legendary  Jewish 
history  commencing  with  Adam  and  full  of  later  iloman  history, 
which  was  rendered  into  Hebrew  by  an  Italian  Jew,  and  appeared 
in  the  former  half  of  the  tenth  century.*  The  Jew  who  rendered 
the  Arabic  into  Hebrew  furnished  it  with  additions  of  his  own.' 
There  are  abundant  proofs  of  ignorance,  credulity,  and  supersti- 
tion in  Josippon. 

The  Arabic  book  of  Maccabees  exists  in  a  more  complete  form 
in  two  Bodleian  MSS.  in  which  the  history  is  carried  down  to 
the  time  of  Titus  (Nos.  782,  289).  These  should  be  collated 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  better  text  than  that  in  the  Poly- 
glotts.    it  would  be  an  interesting  task  to  trace  the  differences 

•  £«^«k  ^^^■wrtatioiis  oai  peavefot  serrir,  etc.,  roL  iL,  p.  424. 

J  Ztuii,  Die  goUejidiensdicheii  Vortraege  der  Juden,  p.  146,  et  ieq<L 

•  Gnwu,  QewOadite  der  Juden,  rol.  T^p.  281.^ 
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between  the  two  recensions,  the  Arabic  book  of  Maccabees  and 
Josippon.  The  latter  is  more  hagadie,  because  the  Jewish 
translator  from  the  Arabic  added  to  the  orig:inal,  and  Spanish 
interpolations  were  subsequently  inserted. 

Cotton  has  rendered  the  work  into  English  from  the  Latin 
Torsion  of  the  Arabic  in  the  Polyglott. 

III.     SOMBTIKES  CALLED  THE  FOTJBTH  BOOK. — ^Tho  WOrk  WaS 

published  in  the  Paris  Polyglott  as  the  second  book  of  Mac- 
cabees. Its  likeness  to  the  lost  MS.  of  Pagninus,  commencing 
with  the  same  words,  suggested  the  idea  that  it  was  the  fourth 
book  of  Maccabees  spoken  of  by  the  fathers.  This  MS.  had  been 
seen  by  Sixtus  Senensis  in  the  library  of  Sanctes  Pagninus  at 
Lyons;  and  he  thought  it  was  the  long-lost  fourth  book  of 
Maccabees.  But  the  codex  was  destroyed  by  fire  when  the  whole 
library  of  Pagninus  was  burned.  Father  La  Have  also  thinking 
it  to  be  the  fourth  book  reprinted  the  Latin  version  of  the  Paris 
Polyfflott,  in  the  Biblia  Maxima,  with  the  omission,  however,  of 
the  first  nineteen  chapters.  Galmet  afterwards  shewed  that  it 
was  not  the  genuine  fourth  book  of  Maccabees.  Hence  it  is  now 
called  the^A  book. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  books  are  improperly  called  of  the 
Maccabees ;  the  third  especially  so,  because  the  time  of  the  events 
related  in  it  is  anterior  to  the  Maccabean  age.  If  arranged  in 
order  of  time,  the  third  book  would  be  the  first ;  the  second 
would  retain  its  present  place ;  and  the  first  would  be  the  third. 
The  fourth  coincides  in  time  with  part  of  the  second,  viz.  chaps, 
vi.,  vii.  The  fifth,  aftier  describing  what  had  been  told  in  me 
second  and  third  books,  carries  the  history  down  to  the  advent 
of  Christ.  Cotton  has  arranged  them  in  chronological  order.- 
But  it  is  now  disturbing  to  critics  to  alter  the  titles.  They 
should  be  allowed  to  remain;  especially  as  they  stand  pretty 
nearly  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written. 
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Aabon  and  Levi,  the  connection  between 
them,  ii.  50. 

Aharbanel,  referenoes  to,  i.  401 ;  iii.  2. 

Abenesra,  alluaions  to,  i.  2,  91 ;  ii.  190, 

Abijah  made  war  against  Rehoboam,  ii.  68. 

Abydenufl,  his  testimony  to  fisarhaddon, 
ii.  100. 

Achan  and  his  children,  their  destmction 
considered,  L  238. 

Achsa,  the  daughter  of  Caleb,  ii.  75. 

Actions  of  kinffs  viewed  aooording  to  the 
standard  of  tne  law,  ii.  27. 

Acts  of  Solomon,  iL  33. 

Adonijah,  the  measures  taken  bjr  him  to 
secure  the  throne,  ii.  1^ 

Africanus  referred  to,  iii.  228. 

Affur,  the  son  of  Jakeh,  words  of,  ii.  387. 

Anab,  successor  of  Omri,  ii .  8 ;  his  con- 
duct in  sparing  Benhadad,  30;  slain,  59. 

Ahasuenis  of  the  book  of  Esther,  ii.  155. 

Ahara,  the  hst  proclaimed  at  the  ri?er 
of,  ii  123. 

Ahaz,  son  of  Jotham,  begins  his  reign, 
ii  22;  he  inrokes  the  assistance  of 
Tiglath-pileser,  iS, ;  the  miraele  about 
his  dial  not  likely  to  hare  been  ^- 
formed,  40 ;  unsuccessful  in  war  against 
the  Syrians,  62;  besieged  in  Jerusa- 
lem, 103. 

Ahaalah,  son  of  Ahab,  iL  12;  whether 
the  time  assigned  to  the  eommence- 
ment  of  his  reign  is  correct,  29 ; 
makes  war  upon  the  Syrians,  60  ;  is 
pat  to  death,  60;  remarks  upon  hii 
death  and  age,  102. 

Aher;  is  this  a  disguised  appellation  for 
Dan  ?  it.  51 ;  ou^ht  to  be  Shahar,  ib, 

Ahijah,  the  Shilonite,  his  prophecy,  ii. 
33,  34,  68. 

Aitfhe  capture  of,  i.  446. 

Alber,  reference  to,  iiL  231. 

Alexander  the  Great,  the  ditisions  of  his 
empire,  iii.  210. 

Alexander,  Dr.,  on  imprecatory  Pudms, 
ii.  296;  quoted,  iii.  16,  34;  on  the 
HeMianio  propheeies,  70,  73. 


Alexandrine  Codex,  the,  nomben  in 
Ezra,  ii.  126. 

Aldine  edition  of  the  LXX.,  ii.  126. 

Allioli,  reference  to,  iii.  371. 

Alshech  on  Deut.  XTiii  15-18,  his 
opinion,  i.  401. 

Altar,  steps  of  the,  i.  80. 

Alting,  J.,  referred  to,  iii.  93. 

Amaziah,  ii.  21 ;  succeeds  Joash,  is  taken 
captiye  by  him,  and  slain,  61. 

'  Amoushments,'  explanation  of  this  word, 
ii.  104. 

Amminadab,  one  of  the  sons  of  Kohath, 
ii.  76. 

Ammon,  Dr.  Ton,  his  opinion  on  Deut. 
xyiii.  15-18,  i.  401 ;  on  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  ii.  418. 

Ammon,  wars  of  David  against,  iL  54 ; 
prophecies  against,  iii.  106. 

Ammonites  faU  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
mount  Seir,  ii.  60 ;  prophecies  against 
them,  iiL  142. 

Amon  began  to  reign,  ii.  25 ;  was  the 
successor  of  Manasseh,  64. 

Amos,  his  supposed  references  to  the  first 
four  books  oi  the  Pentateuch,  examined, 
L,  52  53. 

Amos,  the  prophecy  or  book  oi^  iii.  254 ; 
the  life  of,  tj. ;  tne  time  when  he  pro- 
phesied, ii, ;  the  contents  of  his  book, 
255 ;  the  disposition  and  arrangement 
of  his  prophecies,  iii.  256;  position 
and  importance  of  the  book,  257 ;  its 
style  and  language,  257;  opinion  of 
Lowth  upon  it  quoted,  ^. ;  the  pecu- 
liar expressions  which  occur  in  the 
book,  258 ;  its  use  of  preceding  pro- 
phets, and  its  influence  upon  those 
which  followed,  ib. ;  an  examination 
of  certain  passages  therein,  259 ; 
author  never  speaks  of  the  person  of 
the  Messiah,  iii.  259. 

Anakims  and  Emims,  i.  10. 

Angels,  views  concerning,  in  the  book  of 
Job,  iL  230,  231 ;  some  land  of  me- 
diators, ib, 

/^nimaia,  the  distinction  into  clean  and 
nndeaa,  i.  258 ;   common  symbolical 
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beiogSy  iii.  144 ;  effects  of  the  enaci- 
ments  eonceming  dean  and  nnelean, 
i.  268 ;  intellectiuil  and  typical  reasons 
of  sudi  laws,  to  be  rejected,  tft. ;  the 
opinions  of  Bush,  269. 

Annals,  official,  and  their  change  of 
form,  ii.  82. 

AntediloTians,  the  longevity  of^  con- 
sidered, and  statements  regarding  it 
criticised,  i.  185. 

Anthropomorphism,  dishonouring  to  Je- 
hotan,  i  67. 

Antichrist  not  the  Pope,  iii.  218. 

Antiochns  Epiphanes  alluded  to,  iii.  166, 
218 ;  the  condition  of  tiie  Jeirs  under 
him,  206. 

Antiqmty  of  the  human  laee  upon  earth, 
i.  186. 

A]>ocryphal  books  of  tiie  Old  Testament, 
iii.  846 ;  how  they  were  receiyed  by 
the  Council  of  Trent,  ib,;  different 
yiewB  of  Bomanists  and  Protestants 
nspMting  them,  ti(.~;  an  obseryatiim 
of  Wordsworth  npon  them,  848 ;  the 
yiews  of  the  Church  of  Knglawd  in 
regard  to  them,  360 ;  how  they  are 
referred  to  in  the  writings  of  Jerome, 
861.  ^For  the  separate  oooks  see  the 
respectiye  artioles/l 

Appellation  of  the  T)eity  in  a  plural 
form  (Elohim),  yarious  explanations  of 
its  origin,  i.  192. 

Aquila  referred  to,  iii.  78. 

Anbia,  propfaeeies  against,  iii.  106.^ 

AraUans,  a  prophecy  against  them^  iii.  1 7. 

Arabic  proyeros,  many  collections  of 
them  exist,  some  speeified,  ii.  842. 

Aramaisinff  tendencies  in  the  language 
of  the  Chronicles,  ii.  86. 

Arbela,  the  town  o^  iii.  286. 

Archangels  about  the  throne  of  Ood,  a 
Persian  doctrine,  iii.  871. 

Ark  of  the  Coyenant  brought  from  the 
house  of  Obed  Edom,  ii.  63 ;  prepara- 
tions for  its  remoyal  to  Jerusalem,  64 ; 
a  list  of  the  Leyites  who  ministered 
before  it,  t^. ;  Bayid  erected  a  tent  to 
reoeiye  it,  H. 

Arnold,  Dr.,  allusions  to,  ii.  492 ;  liL 
371. 

Artaxerxes,  the  letter  addressed  to  him 
about  the  Jews,  ii  122. 

Asa  remoyed  the  altars  of  the  strange 
ffods,  iL  68  ;  remoyed  his  mother  from 
being  queen  for  her  idolatry,  69; 
his  prouosed  alUance  with  Syria,  H, ; 
his  aeatn,  ii. 

Asaph,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  book  of 
Peahns,  his  claims  considered,  ii.  268. 

Asbcr,  genealogy  of  in  Chronicles,  ii  61. 

Ashriel,  belonged  to  the  sons  of  Qilead, 
ii6h 


Assyria  and  the  Assyrians  mentioned  in 
ifnmbers,  inferences  frtm  the  form  of 
the  allusion,  i.  49,  60. 

Assyrians,  prophecies  ooneeming  the,  iii» 

Astarte  or  Asherah,  ii  26 ;  the  imaee 
of^  set  up  in  the  temple  by  Msnawmih, 
destroyed,  26. 

Athaliah  and  her  usurpation  of  the 
throne,  ii.  19;  her  slaughter  of  the 
seed  royal,  60 ;  slain,  ib. 

Athanasins  (the  Pseudo-),  his  obseryn* 
tion  conoeming  the  Chronicles,  ii  47. 

Athennus,  reference  to,  iii.  193. 

Atonement,  trace  of  the  doctrine  in  the 
Old  Testament,  i  288;  among  the 
JBgypCiaa^  neeording  to  Hemotns^ 
ib. ;  and  in  Gaul,  according  to  Cesar, 
ib,  ^  among  the  Komans,  as  shewn  by 
Oyid,  280 ;  opinions  of  Jewirik  doe- 
tors,  of  Cato  and  of  Porphyry,  ib,; 
noMn  objectors,  vft. ;  tm  qnastioft 
discussed,  289,  290,  291. 

AnberlflB,  fefct^Mss  to,  it  471;  iii. 
169. 

Augustine^  aUuaioii  to,  iii  286 ;  his 
opinion  quoted  in  refisenee  to  ^Wisdom 
and  Sirach,  422. 

Author  of  the  Kings,  oljeotions  to  sodi 
as  consider  the  work  dne  to  a  si^^ 
pen,  ii.  28,  86. 

Authorship  of  the  Chroniflles,  ii.  115. 

Aaariah  is  made  king,  ii.,  21 ;  prophoey 
of,  69 ;  withstands  Usziah,  61. 

Axaaei,  or  the  Scapegoat,  i  267  ;  sun- 
dry explanations  of  tiie  word  from 
Symmaohus,  Aquila,  Theodotion,  and 
others,  «5.  ;  Jewish  opinions,  268  ; 
epinieBH  of  Boebait,  TholudE,  and 
other  modems,  289,  269;  the  word 
denotes  an  eyil  demon  or  goUin,  269, 
270. 
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BaaIi,  his  images  burnt  and  his  temple 
denaded,  ii.  19. 

Bab^,  etymological  play  upon  the  name, 
i.  160. 

Babor,  his  opinion  upon  the  Book  of 
Judith,  iii.  886. 

B^ylon,  frustration  of  building  it  and 
its  tower,  a  mne  myth,  i.  160 ;  Ha- 
nasseh  carried  captiye  to,  by  the  Aa-^ 
Syrians,  ii.  64 ;  prophecies  ooneeming, 
in  Isaiah  and  in  Jeremiah,  iii  7^'lo» 
106  ;  destraction  o(  references  to  ia 
IsaidL  28 

Bfihr  on  the  trespass  offering,  i  266 ; 
on  the  Scapegoat  Asasel,  269. 

Bahrdt  on  the  *  Seryant  of  Jefasnh*  in 
Isaiah,  iii  76. 
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Balaam  and  hu  propbedeB,  i.  328 ;  how 
he  obtained  a  Knowledge  of  Jehovah, 
f^. ;  his  true  character  and  position — 
was  he  an  idolater  and  soothsayer  ?  329 ; 
was  he  a  pious  man  and  true  prophet 
of  God  ?  330 ;  he  was  a  heathen  sooth- 
sayer and  a  seer  of  Jehoyah  at  the 
same  time,  331 ;  what  is  the  meaning 
of  his  fourth  prophecy  concerning  the 
star  and  sceptre,  332 ;  yarious  opinions 
on  this  subject,  332, 333 ;  what  view  to 
be  taken  of  the  ass  speaking  to  him, 
334 ;  yarious  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject, ib.  -f  the  narrative  partly  uuhis- 
torical,  337 ;  Philo  omits  the  mention 
of  it,  ib, ;  the  prophet  an  historical 
I^rwnaffe,  t^. ;  date  of  the  composi- 
tion of  his  prophecies,  338 ;  ideal  ele* 
ments  of  the  story,  339;  additional 
remarks,  ii.  441. 

Barnabas,  an  opinion  of  his,  iii.  209. 

Bwuch,  the  First  Epistle  oi,  iii  423 ; 
its  contents,  t^. ;  the  question  of  an- 
thoTship,  ib. ;  date,  ib. 

Baracb,  the  Second  EpisUe.o^  iii.  42^ ; 
its  title,  ib. ;  its  contents,  ib.  >  its 
unity,  ib. ;  its  ori^nal  languafi;e,  426 ; 
date  of  its  composition,  427 ;  the  ques- 
tion of  its  authenticity,  428 ;  design  of 
the  writer,  429;  canonical  value  and 
authority,  430 ;  versions,  431. 

Bauer  on  the  word  Coheleth,  ii.  356. 

Baumgarten  on  Elohim,  i.  194 ;  referred 
to,  li.  169. 

Banmgarten  Crusius,  alliided  to,  i.  401 ; 
on  the  problem  of  the  book  of  Job,  ii. 
213. 

Baur,  G.,  his  views  on  Amos  commended, 
iii.  257 ;  on  the  word  Chiun,  iii.  261. 

Baur,  F.  F.,  on  Jon^  ui.  281. 

Baxter,  Bichard,  his  remark  on  the 
imprecatory  psalms,  ii.  306. 

Beck  on  the  'Servant  of  Jehovah,'  iii  75. 

Beckhaus  referred  to,  iii.  5. 

Beerah,  a  prince  of  the  Reubenkes,  ii.  49. 

BeeiBbeba,  etymology  oi  the  word,  i. 
65. 

Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  history  of^  in  the 
additions  to  Daniel,  iii.  230 ;  opinions 
oonceming  it,  ib, 

Bellarmine  on  the  book  of  Judith,  iii.  381 . 

Benary,  his  opinion  of  Buth,  i.  484. 

Bengal  on  Psalm  xxv.,  ii.  238 ;  on  Mac- 
cahetoi  Psalms,  260. 

B^amin,  three  sons  o(  specified  in  the 
dnronicles,  iL  50. 

Benhadad  defeated,  ii.  11. 

Bennett  on  Ezekiel,  iii.  154. 

Bergst  on  the  date  of  JSoclesiastes,  iL  362. 

Berun  on  Psalm  cxiv.,  ii.  239. 

Bernstein  on  the  date  of  the  composition 
of  Job^iLl97. 


Berodachobaladan,  his  letters  to  Heie* 

kiah,  ii.  24. 
Berosus,  references  to,  iu.  182,  184. 186, 

191. 
Bertheau  on  Chronicles,  allusions  to,  ii. 

33,  52,  76,  98,  99 ;  on  the  high  priest' 

hood,  50;  on  the  book  of  Proverbs,  326. 
Bertholdt  on  Samuel,  i.  522 ;  on  Cohe- 

leth,  ii.  356 ;  on  Jeremiah,  iiL  93 ; 

on  the  book  of  Tobit,  368. 
Betharbel,  the  same  as  Arbela  on  the 

Tigris,  iii.  235. 
Bethel  and  Dan,  golden  calves  set  up  at^ 

ii.  6. 
Bethulia  of  Judith,  a  place  unknown  in 

history,  may  have  be<m  Beth  Se£k  iii. 

383. 
Bible  Chronology,  whether  correct,  L 186. 
Bildad  the  Shufute,  iL  181. 
Birks.  his  answer  to  Todd,  iii.  213. 
Blasche  on  the  book  of  Jonah,  iii.  271. 
Blayney  on  Jeremiah,  iii.  91 ;  quoted, 

119. 
Bleek  referred  to,  L  14,  15,  19,  26,  47 ; 

on  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuoh» 

51 ;  further  allusions  to,  56,  67^  1 10, 

383 ;  on  the  origin  of  Purim,  ii.  164« 
Blood,  religious  aversion  to,  L  362. 
Blunt  on  undesigned  coincidences  criti- 
cised, i.  72. 
Bochart  referred  to,  i.  174. 
Boehmer  on  Genesis,  L  39. 
Bolten  alluded  to,  iiL  70. 
Bomberg,    Daniel,   first   separated   the 

books  of  Kings  in  the  Hebrew  Bible^ 

ii.  1 ;  introduced  the  division  of  the 

book  of  Chronicles  into  tiie  Hebraw 

Bible.  47. 
Book  of  the  Wan  of  the  Lord,  allunon 

to,  L  12. 
Book  of  the  Covenants,  observations  upon, 

L  46,  47. 
Book  of  Origins,  what,  L  47. 
Books,  the  Poetical,  iL  174. 
Borrowing  of  the  Israelites   from  the 

Egypti^is,  remarks  upon,  i.  236. 
Bossuet,  his  opinion  of  tne  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, ii.  417. 
Bottcher  on  the  authorship  of  Psalm  xvi. 

iL256. 
Braun,  refisrence  to,  iii.  426. 
Bretschneider  on    Sirach  xlix.  10,  iii. 

171  i  on  the  4th  book  of  Esdras,  363. 
Browne,  H.,  an  absurd  opinion  of  hi%  iii. 

238 ;  on  Jonah,  281. 
Bruch,  reference  to^  iii.  405. 
Bryant,  Jacob,  on  the  miracles  of  Moses 

in  £gypt,  i.  222. 
Buddeus  on  the  date  of  Habakkuk,  iii. 

804 ;  thought  Judith  a  drama,  885. 
Bugati  on  the  Syriac  vernon  of  Sosamia, 

m«229. 
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BuDBtti,  aUonon  to,  i.  97 ;  on  Shiphrah 
and  Puah,  102;  on  the  etpiology  of 
Mo8Mf  103  ;  Yob  "*  historioal '  oflen 
disappean  in  the  development  of  his 
ideas,  146 ;  on  Shiloh,  199 ;  wrongly 
^identifies  the  anthor  of  Job  with  Ba- 
rach,  ii.  188;  thought  Jeremiah  the 

-  *  Servant  of  the  Lord'  ia  Isaiah, 
iii.  88 ;  on  the  Daniel  ^f  Esekiel, 
208. 

Bnrokhardt,  mentioned,  i.  70,  87. 

Bnrg^r,  alluded  to^  iii.  321. 

Burrh  on  Daniel,  lii.  210. 

Burk  on  Psalm  xlviii.  14,  ii.  292. 

Bumonf,  his  opinion  as  to  the  cradle  of 
the  Aryan  race,  i.  169. 

Bntenx  on  human  remains  in  geological 
formations,  i.  186. 

Buttnuum,  reference  to,  L  184. 


10 


OiBSAB,  quotation  from,  i.  288. 

Cainite  genealogy,  i.  183. 

Caleb  called  the  son  of  Hezron,  ii.  48 ; 
and  the  son  of  Hur,  75. 

Oalf^  the  golden,  and  its  destruction,  i. 
264  ;  explanation  of  grinding  it  to 
powder,  tb. 

Oalmet  on  the  authorBhip  of  Kings,  ii. 
^8 ;  his  date  for  Joel,  ui.  249. 

Oaloyius,  his  translation  of  Amos  lii. 
42,  43,  iii.  261 ;  opinion  of,  403. 

Calves,  the  golden,  set  up  in  BeAel  and 
Dan,  ii.  6. 

Calvin,  his  idea  of  Dent,  xviii.  18,  i. 
401 ;  of  the  date  of  Isaiah's  first  pro- 
phecy, iii.  4 ;  ^and  •of  -Hosea's  sym- 
t)oIical  actions,  236. 

Gambyses,  opposition  to  the  erection  of 
the  temple  in  his  reign,  ii.  122. 

Camp  of  the  Israelites,  its  disposition, 
i.  310. 

CampbeU,  Thomas,  his  remarks  upon  the 
Ptolmist  David,  ii.  257. 

<  Canaanite  then  in  the  land,'  i.  1. 

CanaaniteSj  their  destruction,  summary 
of  the  circumstances,  i.  435  ;  various 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
justify  it,  437 ;  the  theory  of  Michaelis, 
ib. ;  that  of  Hess,  438 ;  that  of  Heng- 
stenbex^,  439 ;  observations  upon  these 
and  other  suggestions,  437-444;  im- 
portant remark  of  Von  Ammon,  con- 
trasted with  the  notions  of  Watson, 
Paley,  etc.,  442. 

Canon  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  never 
regarded  as  definitely  dosed,  iiL  205, 
206. 
Canticles,  see  Song  of  Solomon. 
Canus,  allusion  to^  iii.  450. 


Cappelhis,  Lud.,  on  the  sojourn  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  i.  228 ;  on  Psalm  xxr., 
iL  238;  thought  the  Greek  text  of 
Judith  a  trannation,  iii.  386. 

Ca|itivity,  catalo^e  of  priests  and  Le- 
vites  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel, 
ii.  136;  the  so-called  seventy  years, 
149 ;  the  real  facts,  ih. ;  how  the  tra- 
dition or  opinion  arose,  ib. ;  what 
Josephus  says  of  it,  150 ;  error  of 
Prideaux,  ib. 

Carey  quoted  on  the  book  of  Job,  ii.  200. 

Carlstadt,  his  idea  of  Tobit,  iii.  378. 

Came,  a  traveller,  i.  225. 

Carpzov  on  sacrifice,  i.  266 ;  his  opinion 
respecting  Ahasuerus,  ii.  166;  on  a 
supposed  lost  book  by  Eseldel,  iii.  159. 

Caspari,  references  to,  li.  104-;  iii.  1. 

Census  at  mount  Sinai,  i.  162. 

Challis,  his  idea  of  reconciling  the  early 
chapters  of  Genesis  with  science,  stated 
and  refuted,  i.  163. 

Chaldeans,  prophecies  against,  in  Isaiah, 
iii.  21. 

Chelubai,  the  same  as  Caleb,  ii.  48. 

Cherubim  and  fiery  sword  which  guarded 
Eden,  what  they  were,  i.  173. 

Characters,  fictitious  and  real  may  be 
put  together,  iL  183. 

Children  cursed  by  Elisha,  ii.  45;  the 
prophefs  conduct  considered,  ib.;  the 
circumstances  improbable,  andihe  tMt 
unjustifiable,  45,  46. 

Christ,  no  direct  prophecies  of,  in  tiie 
Psalms,  ii.  289-;  special  predictions 
concerning  him  -do  not  appear  in  tiie 
Old  Testament,  ii.  477. 

Christianity,  its  essence  is  holiness,  ii. 
489. 

Christology  of  4he  Old  Testament,  iL 
477. 

Chronicles,  Book  of  the,  of  the  kings  of 
Judah,  and  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of 
the  kings  of  Israel,  two  divisions  of  a 
larger  work,  ii.  31. 

Chronicles,  books  of,  ii.  47;  name  in 
Hebrew  explained,  ib. ;  first  called 
Chronieon  by  Jerome,  ib. ;  formed  one 
book  in  the  Jewish  canon,  •%.;  was 
first  divided  into  two  by  Hie  Greek 
translators,  ibr,  who  were  followed  by 
the  Vidgate,  ib. ;  and  in  the  Hebrew 
editions  of  Bomberg,  ib. ;  proposed 
division,  and  contente,  47-65  ;  sources, 
65 ;  contain  reference  to  various  docu- 
ments, ib. ;  critical  examination  of  the 
work,  66-70  ;  were  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  of  Kings  among  the 
author^  or  compiler's  sources?  ib.; 
arguments  for  and  a^inst,  70-78 ; 
exaBDination  of  chap,  i.-ix.  of  the  fixst 
book,  73-80;  relation  to  other  his- 
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torioal  boob  of  tbe  Old  Testament, 
80 ;  compariBons  with  Samuel  and 
Xiiun,  80,  81  ;  Tariations  in  theae 
parallel  passages, — in  the  matter  bj 
omissions,  81 ;  by  additions  or  inter- 
polations, 82 ;  in  the  order  of  events, 
86 ;  lingnistic  Tariations — orthograph- 
iral,^  S6 ;  grammatical,  86 ;  other  de- 
Tiations — alterations  of  meaning,  90  ; 
exaggerations  of  nnmbers,  91 ;  mytho- 
logical alterations  and  additions,  92  ; 
scope  of  the  work,  and  its  ecclesiastical 
element,  ib. ;  its  spirit  Leridcal,  93 ; 
its  author  a  Lerite,  ib. ;  who  wrote 
from  an  ecclesiastical  %tand  point,  ib. ; 
apologetic  tone  and  historical  credi- 
bility, 94 ;  illustrations  of  its  partiality 
in  regard  to  blameable  transactions,  94, 
95 ;  to  idolatry,  ib. ;  in  exalting  the  Le- 
yitical  order,  96 ;  his  account  of  Ahaz, 
ib. ;  and  of  Manasseh,  97 ;  inferiority 
to  Samuel  and  Kings,  100 ;  how  &r 
indebted  to  oral  tradition,  ib. ;  the 
compiler  not  merely  a  copyist,  101 ; 
loTe  of  the  maryellous  in,  104 ;  general 
credibility,  102-106;  suspicions  of  the 
compiler's  accuracy,  106;  repetitions, 
107;  state  of  the  text,  more  corrupt 
than  in  any  other  book,  108 ;  illustra- 
tions of  corruption,  108-114;  causes 
of  comration,  114;  date  and  author, 
115;  of  late  origin,  117;  name  of 
oompUer  unknown,  ib. ;  he  cUd  not 
Uto  in  Babylon,  118;  Elijah's  letter 
to  Jekoram,  after  his  translation ; 
mythical  passage  in  1  Chron.  xxi, 
explained,  120. 

Chronist,  refers  to  sources  of  information 
ii.  73;  knew  and  used  Samuel  and 
Kinn,  78. 

Chronology,  Biblical,  whether  to  be  re- 
lied upon,  i.  186. 

Chronologj,  careful  obserrance  of  in 
Kings,  ii.  27. 

ChiTsostom  on  prophetic  inspiration,  ii. 

Church  of  England  view  of  Apocrypha, 
iii.  350. 

Cicero  on  the  prophetic  state,  ii.  426. 

Cities  of  refuge,  i.  96. 

Clarke,  Adam,  on  the  magicians  of  Egypt 
and  their  miracles,  i.  22  U 

Clean  and  unclean  things  in  the  law, 
i.  280. 

Cloud,  the  pillar  of^  not  a  guide  to  Israel 
in  the  wilderness,  i.  327 ;  not  men- 
tioned by  the  Elohist.  ib. 

Cocoeius,  opinions  of,  li.  472 ;  iii.  233. 

Codex  Alexandrinus,  numbers  of  the  re- 
turned exiles  in  Esdras  of  this  copy  of 
the  LXX.,  U.  126 ;  nomben  in  the 
Akiine  edition,  ib. 


Coelln,  Yon,  reference  to,  iii.  249. 

Coheleth,  the  meaning  of  the  word,  ii. 
354. 

Coleridge,  S.  T.,  his  opinion  of  the 
account  of  the  fall,  i.  166. 

Colomesius,  reference  to,  iii.  864. 

Commandments  of  the  decalogue,  how 
dirided,  i.  230 ;  how  the  number  ten 
is  made  up,  ib. ;  Augustine's  method, 
ib. ;  the  fourth  a  positive  institution, 
ib. ;  Jewish  divisions,  231 ;  Protestant 
method,  ib. ;  how  many  in  each  table, 
232 ;  the  Philonian  arrangement  best, 
t*. 

Compilation,  the  book  of  Kings  a,  ii., 
28 ;  Chronicles,  a,  ti.  65. 

Compiler,  the  books  of  Kings  by  one 
only,  ii.  28. 

Confucius,  the  Chinese  lan^^uage  of,  i.  104. 

Congregation,  the  Ammomte  and  Moabite 
excluded  from,  ii.  136. 

Contents,  see  the  respective  books. 

Conx  on  Lamentations,  iii.  137. 

ComeKus  k  Lapide,  his  translation  of 
MUehonij  iii.  261. 

Corrodi  on  Esekiel,  iii.  149  ;  on  the 
authorship  of  Zechariah,  321. 

Covenant  of  Works,  iii.  241. 

Covenant  cannot  be  between  God  and 
man,  iii.  241. 

Covenants,  the  book  of  the,  i.  109. 

Creation,  narrative  of  in  Genesis,  i.  151 
days  of,  nothing  but  common  days,  161 
mythi<»l  character  of  the  record,  ib. 
compared  with  the  cosmogony  of  an- 
cient nations,  ib. 

Credner,  references  to,  iii.  12,  249,  321. 

Ctesias,  a  writer  of  no  authority,  iii.  300. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria  on  Hosea's  symbolical 
actions,  iii.  236. 

Cyrus  mentioned,  ii.  122;  the  edict  of 
in  Ezra,  a  Judaixing  paranhrase,  126 ; 
mention  of  him  in  Isaiah  accounted 
for.  iii.  54. 


Dabhitb  on  Judith,  iii.  386 ;  on  'Wudom, 
399. 

Damascus,  prophecies  against,  in  Jere- 
miah, iii.  106. 

Dan  and  Laish,  i.  3 ;  golden  calves,  ii. 
6 ;  tribe  of,  omitted  in  the  Chronicles, 
51. 

Daniel,  the  book  of,  iii.  158 ;  contents, 
ib. ;  its  unity,  162 ;  authenticity,  ib. ; 
reception  into  the  canon,  ib. ;  accepted 
by  the  Spagogue,  163 ;  supported  by 
other  witnesses,  ib. ;  remarks  upon 
these,  165;  language  of  the  book,  166; 
its  Hebrew,  167;  its  Childee,  ib.;  its 
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prophedes  Teoogiused  by  Christ,  168 ; 
autaentici^  exposed,  169;  its  position 
in  the  Hebrew  canon,  ib. ;  not  named 
by  Jesns  Sirach,  170:  not  traceable 
in  the  later  prophetic  books,  171 ;  l^e 
definiteness  of  its  prophecies,  172 ;  cast 
of  the  book,  173;  its  miracles,  174; 
its  apocalyptic  aspect,  175  ;  its  doc- 
trinal and  ethical  ideas,  177 ;  its  Christ- 
ologTi  177;  its  an^lology,  178;  times 
of  prayer,  179;  historiou  difficulties, 
180 ;  praises  of  the  author,  192 ;  mn- 
fiicaL  instruments  named  in  the  book, 
193 ;  the  language  betrays  a  late  time, 
194 ;  the  quotations,  195 ;  uniformity 
of  matter  and  manner,  197;  divine 
revelation  to  Nebuchadnescar  unlikely, 
198;  reference  to  the  river  Ulai,  ib. ; 
origin  and  authorship,  199 ;  motive  of 
the  author,  t^. ;  Porphyry  not  its  first 
impugner,  200;  date  of^  composition, 
ib.;  by  a  Jew  of  Palestine,  iS, ;  men- 
tion of  by  Esekiel,  ib.;  by  Eira  and 
Kdiemiah,  202 ;  object  of  the  writer, 
203 ;  his  manner  and  style,  206 ;  pas- 
sages in,  examined,  206 ;  the  four 
monarchies,  207  ;  the  Little  Hwn, 
210;  the  seventy  weeks,  218;  chap. 
jL  31,  224;  chap.  ziL  1,  2,  225; 
Crreek  version,  226;  editions  of,  t6. ; 
apocryphal  additions  to,  227;  when 
and  wnere  these  were  made,  230. 

Dannhauer  refened  to,  ii.  156. 

Darics,  supposed  reference  to  in  the 
Chronicles,  ii.  116. 

Darius,  rebuilding  of  the  temple  com- 
menced in  his  reign,  ii.  122 ;  written 
to  by  the  Persians,  i3. ;  Darius  the 
Persian  the  same  as  Darius  Codoman- 
nus,  148  ;  the  Mede,  159. 

Date,  see  the  respective  books. 

Dathe,  allusions  to,  i.  177,  268,  401  ; 
iii.  62,  261. 

David,  his  last  words  to  Solomon,  ii.  2 ; 
history  of,  48 ;  posterity,  49 ;  inaugu- 
ration at  Hebron,  and  conquest  of 
Jerusalem,  53  ;  his  palace,  etc.,  54  ; 
Chronicles  of,  69 ;  Psalms,  106,  250 
et  seqq. ;  census  of,  120. 

Davison  on  sacrifice,  i.  284 ;  on  pro- 
phecy, iii.  35. 

Days  of  creation,  natural,  i.  151-161 ;  of 
prophecy,  iii.  221. 

Deborah,  a  prophetess,  i.  452 ;  the  song 
of,  471 ;  improved  version  of,  472  ; 
her  blessing  on  Jael  examined,  474. 

Decalogue,  the,  i.-  226  ;  of  Exodus  com- 
pared with  that  of  Deuteronomy,  ib. ; 
diversities  of  form,  227  ;  which  is 
the  older,  ib. ;  how  to  be  divided,  230. 

Deception,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  may  be 
a  spirit  0^  ii  44. 


Degrees,  son^  of,  the  meaning,  iL  240  ; 
how  explained  by  Gesenius,  241 ;  by 
Delitxscn,  ib, ;  probably  pilgrim-songs, 
ib. 

Deity,  plural  appellation  of,  i.  192. 

DeUtzsch,  i.  115 ;  ii.  241,  297,  808. 

Deluge,  i.  186;  the  whole  account 
mythical,  187;  and  a  poem,  ib.  ;  a 
general  deluge  ignored  by  Egyptian 
history,  188  ;  the  account  a  poetic 
myth,  ib. 

Dereser,  on  the  Deutero-Isaiah,  iii.  51 ; 
allusion  to,  426. 

Desert,  condition  of  Israel  in  the,  L  326. 

Desvoeux  on  Eoolesiastes,  ii.  372. 

Deuteronomic  legislation,  nature  of^  L 
858 ;  compared  with  Jehovistic,  363. 

Denteronomist,  his  deviations  from  the 
earlier  books,  i.  365. 

Deateronomy,  chap,  xxxi.,  made  to  sdb- 
serve  Mosaic  authorship,  i.  115 ;  ex- 
amination of,  ib, ;  book  of^  341 ;  oon- 
tonts,  ib,  ;  'This  song'  in  xxxi., 
xxxii.,  349 ;  *  This  law '  in  xxvii^ 
350 ;  mostly  proceeded  from  one  per- 
son, 353 ;  diction  of;  354  ;  legislation 
o(  recent,  355 ;  differs  from  preceding 
legu^tion,  358 ;  kingly  office  in,  359 ; 
prophetic  office  in,  ib, ;  administeation 
of  justice,  361 ;  more  enlarged  spucit 
in,  t^. ;  all  its  worship  connected  with 
the  temple;  aversion  to  blood  as  it 
appears  here,  362;  Horeb,  always 
the  mountain  on  which  the  law  was 
g^iven,  366 ;  lateness  of,  368  ;  abroga- 
tion of  certain  laws  in,  ib. ;  tone, 
manner,  and  style,  as  compared  with 
previous  books,  ib. ;  style  diffuse,  370 ; 
its  characteristic  idioms,  372 ;  ascribed 
to  Moses  by  its  later  writer,  375; 
scope,  t^. ;  the  kind  of  fiction  em- 
ployed by  the  author,  376;  not  by 
Moses,  377  ;  written  when  the  Israel- 
ites were  established  in  Palestine, 
378 ;  date  of  composition,  379 ;  later 
than  Samud,  360 ;  some  places  might 
seem  to  refer  to  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, 383 ;  views  of  Yaihin^  and 
Bunsen,  384 ;  similarity  of  its  diction  to 
that  of  Jereiniah,  385 ;  author  had  the 
preceding  books  before  him,  386 ;  his 
repetition  of  the  decalogue,  ib. ;  com- 
parison with  preceding  books,  ib. ; 
certain  passives  examined,  391  ;^  did 
not  proceed  nt>m  its  author  as  it  is, 
394 ;  teble  of  new  laws  in,  395  ; 
changes  of  old  laws,  ib. ;  additions  to 
older  books,  396 ;  Mosaic  authorship, 
397;  diap.  xviii.  15-18,  examined, 
398. 

De  Wette,  i.  56,  401,  et  passim, 

Deyling,  L  268  ;  iii.  261. 
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IKestol,  referred  to,  i.  199. 

]>ociimentB  not  used  in  ChronideB,  ii  70. 

Doederlein,  ii.  363. 

1>oeg^8  riches,  ii.  262. 

Donaldson,  Dr.,  referred  to,  L  169. 

Doner  referred  to,  ii.  346. 

Dorotheas,  allusion  to,  iii.  298. 

Drake,  reference  to,  iii.  236. 

Drechsler,  allusions  to,  i.  23,  24,  36. 

Drusins,  ii.  156;  iii.  249,  261. 

Dualism  current  in  Effypt,  i.  270;  dis- 
tinction of  clean  ana  aadean  referred 
to,  i.  281. 

Damah,  prophecy  concerning,  iii.  16. 

Doncker,  reiferencea  to,  ii.  467 ;  iii.  20. 

Dupin,  iii.  263. 

Duplicate  narraliTes  in  the  Pentateuch, 
i.  62,  63,  64. 

Dnrell  quoted  on  the  imprecatory  pealms, 
it  806. 


E 


Ea&tr,  opinion  of  its  figure  among  the 
ancients,  i.  189. 

Ehrard  refenr^  to,  iii.  850. 

Eeclesiastes,  the  book  of,  ii.  352;  con- 
tents, ib.;  title,  354;  authorship  and 
age,  856 ;  opinion  of  Orotius,  858 ;  its 
language,  ib. ;  opinion  of  Holden,  359 ; 
and  of  Preston,  ib.;  written  after  the 
exile,  361  ;  opinion  of  Baba  Bathra 
and  R.  Gedahab,  ib. ;  doubts  of  its 
authority  and  inspiration,  865;  opi- 
nions of  the  Fathers,  366 ;  not  referred 
to  in  New  Testament,  ib, ;  its  riews  of 
immortality,  367  ;  of  the  future,  867, 
870;  scope,  372  ;  theme,  873  ;  aqiect 
of  Judea  when  written,  374 ;  division, 
875 ;  Holden's  method,  376 ;  and 
those  of  Van  der  Palm^  Eoester,  and 
Yaihinger,  «^. ;  unity,  377 ;  tendencies, 
878;  scepticism,  ib.;  Epicurean  ten- 
dency, 380 ;  fetalism,  881 ;  further  re- 
marks, 382. 

Ecclesiasticus,  book  of,  iii.  411 ;  title,  ib.; 
contents  and  division,  ib. ;  nature  of 
contents,  414 ;  author,  415 ;  date,  416 ; 
original  lan^age,  417;  translations, 
418;  authority  and  position,  420. 

Eckermann,  reference  to,  iii.  75. 

Eden,  the  garden  of,  i.  170. 

Edom,  prophecies  respecting,  ill.  26, 
106 ;  traversed  by  Stephens,  30. 

Edomites,  revolt  oi,  ii.  60 ;  overUiTOwn 
by  Amaziah,  61 ;  their  gods  introduced 
by  Amaziah,  ib.;  prophecies  against, 
iii.  142. 

Edwards  B.  B.,  quoted,  i.  35 ;  ii.  299. 

Egypt,  plagues  of,  i.  219 ;  Israelites  in, 
222 ;  dualism  in,  270 ;  prophecies 
•gaiaft,  iii.  14, 15, 105, 142. 


Ehrenberg,  i.  219. 

Eichhom,  i.  522 ;  ii.  156 ;  iii.  249. 

Elam,  prophecies  against,  iii.  106. 

Eleasar,  hi^h  priesthood  of,  ii.  50. 

Eliakim  raisea  to  the  throne,  ii.  26 ;  his 
name  changed,  65. 

Eliashib  mA  with  Tobiah,  u.  136. 

Elihu,  his  character,  it  212 ;  raiealogy 
of,  213 ;  not  a  real  person,  £. 

Elijah  the  Tishbite,  ii.  8 ;  meets  Elisha, 
10;  traditional  and  legendary  in  his 
history,  34,  85 ;  accounts  of  have  an 
histoncal  basis,  42 ;  his  letter  to  Jeho- 
ram,  118,  119. 

Eliphas,  of  Teman,  ii.  181. 

Elisha,  informed  of  the  forthcoming  re- 
moval of  Elijah,  ii.  13 ;  the  axe  he 
made  to  swim,  16 ;  his  bones  reani- 
mate a  dead  body,  42;  his  conduct 
towards  the  children,  45. 

Elkosh,  two  places  of  the  name,  iiL  292. 

Elohim,  the  word  explained,  i.  17;  on 
the  tise  of  the  word,  192  ;  various 
opinions  concerning,  ib.;  occurrence 
ofinthePaalms,ii.  266. 

Elohist,  his  peculiarities,  i.  33 ;  probably 
not  the  oldest  Hebrew  writer,  84,  46 ; 
differs  from  the  Jehorist  as  to  the 
creation,  86-39;  and  as  to  the  flood, 
39-42 ;  belongs  to  the  time  of  Saul, 
47;  was  <^  tne  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
a  Levite,  48 ;  wrote  a  private  history, 
50 ;  supposed  references  to  the  Jeho- 
vist,  54,  55 ;  his  share  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, 58-61 ;  does  not  necessarily 
record  Uie  oldest  laws,  79;  mentions 
five  festivals,  87. 

Elohist,  the  junior,  i.  44;  agreement 
with  the  Jenovist,  ib. ;  difference  from 
him,  ib. ;  his  share  in  history  of  Jacob's 
settlement  in  Egypt,  ib. ;  Indicated  in 
the  history  of  Abraham,  45;  more 
anthropomorphic  than  Elohist,  ib. ;  his 
mode  of  writing,  46 ;  may  have  Uved 
in  the  time  of  Elisha,  51. 

Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  elements  in  the 
Pentateuch  specified,  i.  16,  sqq. ;  in  the 
Psalms,  ii.  266. 

Ebter,  referred  to,  ii.  849. 

Empires,  of  Daniel,  iii.  207. 

Endor,  Saul  and  the  witch,  expbnatioa 
of  the  occurrence,  i.  632. 

Engelbreth,  iii.  405. 

Eporaim,  tribe  of,  ii.  51. 

Ephrem  Syrus,  ii.  190 ;  iii.  248. 

Epiphanes,  see  Antiochus. 

Epiphanius,  references  to,  ii.  298,  488. 

Esarhaddon,  carries  settlers  from  Baby- 
lonia to  Samaria,  ii.  99. 

Esdras,  the  first  book  of  (or  third),  iii. 
852 ;  its  title,  ib. ;  oontents,  853 ;  com- 
pared with   oanoaioal  writingty  ib, ; 
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original  lang:aage,  854 ;  Mitiior,  Z66 ; 
date,  ib. ;  scope,  ib, ;  texts  and  versions, 
858 ;  authority,  tb. 

Esdras,  second  book  of  (or  fonrth)>  iii 
858 ;  name,  ib. ;  contents,  ib. ;  date, 
860 ;  intefiritj,  362 ;  original  langoage, 
863 ;  au&entieity,  ib. ;  texts,  364 ; 
canonical  authority,  365. 

Esther,  book  of,  ii.  151 ;  contents,  ib. ; 
scope,  155 ;  who  was  Ahasnerus,  ib. ; 
historical  improbabilities  of,  157 ;  feast 
of  Ahasuerufl,  ib. ;  divorce  of  Yashti, 
158  ;  Mordecai's  captivity,  ib. ;  Ha- 
man's  malice  and  decree,  159 ;  king's 
second  decree,  160  ;  other  improba- 
bilities, 160,  161 ;  does  not  contain 
true  history,  162 ;  has  a  historical  basis, 
ib. ;  integrity,  163 ;  author  and  age, 
165 ;  absence  of  a  religious  spirit,  IM ; 
supposed  translation  from  the  Persian, 
168 ;  far  removed  from  the  Gospel, 
1 69 ;  admission  into  the  canon  accounted 
for,  170;  estimates  of  by  Jews  and 
Christians,  17N173. 

Esther,  apocryphal  additions  to,  iii.  391 ; 
title  and  place,  ib. ;  contents,  ib. ; 
author  ana  date,  ib.\  original  lan- 
g[uage,  date,  and  character,  392 ;  de- 
sign, 394 ;  texts  and  versions,  ib. ; 
canonical  authority,  395. 

Ethan,  a  Psalm  of,  it.  259. 

Ethics  of  the  Psalms  examined,  iL  293- 
809, 

Ethiopians,  prophecies  concerning,  iii.  15. 

Evangelicalism,  i.  57. 

Evilmerodach  ii.  36. 

Ewald,  allusions  and  quotations,  i.  29, 
46,  47,  56,  67 ;  ii.  52,  164,  463 ;  iii. 
40,  244,  etpanim. 

Exiles,  lists  of  returned  from  Babylon, 
u.  124. 

Exodus,  Norton  on  the,  i.  100;  connec- 
tion of,  with  Egyptian  history,  242  ; 
the  Pharaoh  of,  250. 

Exodus,  book  of,  Mosaic  sections  of,  i. 
109,  211;  contents,  ib. ;  discussion  of 
various  statements^  219,  sqq. 

Expiatory  sacrifices,  i  291. 

Expulsion  of  Canaanites  in  Lev.  xviii. 
28,  i.  5. 

Ezelael,  supposed  by  Jahn  to  have 
written  Kings  ii.  39 ;  life  of,  iii.  140 ; 
time  of  his  death,  ib. 

Ezekiel,  the  prophecies  of,  iii.  140 ;  con- 
tents, 141 ;  character,  mode  of  writing, 
style,  and  diction,  142;  authentici^ 
and  integrity,  149 ;  Messianic  passages, 
150  ;  interpretations  of  chap,  xl.- 
xlviii.,  152. 

Ezra,  his  alleged  work  upon  the  Penta- 
teuch, i.  14;  thought  by  some  the 
author  of  Chronicles,  ii.  118. 


Eira,  the  book  of,  ii.  121 ;  union  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  ib.  ;  contents, 
ib. ;  numbers  in  the  book,  124 ;  lists 
of  exiles,  ib. ;  authorship,  126 ;  alleged 
unity  and  independence,  180 ;  a  pas- 
sage in  Justin  Martyr,  respecting, 
132 ;  further  references  to  Ezra  x. 
133-149. 


Fabbb,  G.  S.,  on  primitive  sacrifice,  allu- 
sion to,  i.  284. 

Fabridus,  on  supposed  lost  book  of 
Ezekiel,  iii.  149 ;  on  the  date  of 
Tobit,  371. 

Faith,  Westminster  confession  of^  quoted, 
i.  182 ;  one  element  of  religion,  ii. 
423. 

Falconer,  his  contributions  to  science,  L 
186. 

Fall,  record  of,  in  (genesis,  i.  164 ;  argu- 
ments for  its  literal  truth,  ib.\  the 
alleg(Mrical  interpretation,  166 ;  its 
chief  defenders,  ib. ;  the  mytiiioil 
method  of  interpretation,  168  ;  reasons 
against  the  literal  method,  ib. ;  the 
mythic  hypothesis  must  be  adopted  in 
some  form,  179  ;  a  philosophical  myth, 
181. 

Famines,  not  uncommon  in  Palestine, 
iii.  196. 

Fast,  Ezra'is  ii-  123. 

Fathers,  their  opinion  of  the  Apoetypha, 
iu.  349. 

Feast,  the  ceremony  of  unleavened  bread 
not  so  called,  i.  81. 

Festivals,  the  Elohist  names  five,  the 
Jehovist  only  three,  i.  87> 

Fire  from  heaven  at  the  dedicStion  of  the 
temple,  ii.  57. 

Firstborn  of  animals,  directions  concern- 
ing, i.  75. 

FirsSriiits,  the  precept  lelating  to,  not 
by  Moses,  i.  13. 

Fleetwood,  an  opinion  of  his,  i.  221. 

Flood,  two  accounts  of  it,  i.  39 ;  diver- 
sit}'  of  these  accounts,  41 ;  attempts  to 
reconcile  them,  42  ^  the  narrative  dis- 
cussed, 186. 

Floyer,  Sir  John,  his  opinion  of  4th 
Esdras,  iii.  363. 

Fliigge,  alluded  to,  iii.  S21.  ~ 

Flutes  in  divine  worship,  ii.  244. 

Forkd,  his  explanation  of  a  wofd  in  the 
title  of  a  psalm,  ii.  245w 

Foucher,  allusion  to,  iii.  403. 

Friederich,  on  Solomon's  Son^,  ii.  419. 

Fritzsche,  0.  F.,  reference  to,  iu.  171 ;  on 
Tobit,  368,  370. 

FrSlich  on  1  Mac.,  reference  to,  iiL  439. 

Ftust,  referred  to,  ii.  849 ;  iii.  193. 
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Oad,  the  leer,  book  o(  ii  68. 

Qedaliah,  ii.  27. 

G«dde8,  refereooe  to,  i.  223, 351, 

Geffken,  allunon  to,  i.  232. 

Genealogies ;  of  Moses  and  Aaxon  in  the 
moDjg  plaoe,  i.  92 ;  Cainite  and 
Sethite,  183;  of  families  in  Jerosa- 
lem,  ii.  46 ;  irreconcilable,  60 ;  source 
of  in  Chronieles,  77 ;  comparison  of, 
78 ;  in  Chionides  and  Nehemiah,  79 ; 
which  the  later,  ib. 

Genesis,  the  book  of,  not  by  one  writer, 
i.  22 ;  is  it  in  any  part  the  work  of 
Moses,  108 ;  examined,  135;,  sqq. ; 
eontenta,  136 ;  remarks  on  Dr.  Pye 
Smith,  ib.;  mytholo^  of  the  booK, 
14<5 ;  passages  inrestigated,  147  ;  cos- 
mogony of,  161;  its  relation  to  jroo- 
logy,  162;  its  record  of  the  fall, 
164 ;  its  Cainite  and  Sothite  genealo- 
gies, 188;  longeyity  of  patriarchs, 
186 ;  delnge,  186 ;  sons  of  God  and 
danghteni  of  men,  189;  name  £lo- 
him,  192;  chap,  xlix.,  196;  Shiloh, 
199. 

Gentiles,  hope  for  the,  expresaed  in  Amos, 
iu.  267. 

GecHpraphical  anomalies  in  account  of 
Eujan,  ii.  36. 

Geology  and  Scripture  in  ooUision,  i. 
162;  Hitchcock  on,  167;  Pye  Smith 
on,  ib, ;  the  subject  inreitigated,  161- 
164. 

George,  allusion  to,  i.  272. 

Gerhard,  J.,  on  Book  of  Wisdom,  iii.  403. 

Gerlach,  0.  Yon,  referred  to,  ii.  411. 

Gershonites,  their  cities,  ii.  60. 

Gesenius,  quoted  and  referred  to,  L  4, 
29,  103,  104,  193 ;  u.  166,  197. 

Gfrorer,  reference  to,  on  apocryphal 
books,  iii.  361,  400. 

Giants,  the  origin  of,  i.  160. 

Gibeonites,  SsSul's  descendants  punished 
for  their  daughter,  L  237. 

Gideon,  his  history,  i.  463. 

GUI  refeired  to,  ii  846. 

Ginsbur([  on  Solomon's  Song,  ii.  898 ;  on 
EoolesiasteBt  361,  370,  371,  sqq. 

Gleig,  on  the  character  of  Balaam,  i.  329. 

Gnate,  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  i.  220. 

God,  8peaking[,  wnat  this  means,  L  233. 

God,  sons  o^  in  Genesu,  L  189 ;  in  Job, 
ii.  199. 

Gog,  prophecy  oonoenii]i|[,  iii  161. 

Goldhagen,  referred  to,  iu.  404. 

Gtoliath,  the  notice  of,  legendary,  L  620. 

Gols,  allusion  to,  ii.  411. 

Good,  Mason,  ii.  190,  417. 

Grabe,  iii.  113. 

Qx9if  opinions  of  his,  L  393|  628. 


Giats,  xm  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  iii  398. 
Qramberg,  re&renees    to,    i  622 ;  iii 

146,  249,  271,  321. 
Greve,  referred  to,  iii.  67. 
Grimm,  opinion  of  Jonah,  iii.  271 ;   oi^ 

the  Book  of  Wisdom,  404,  406. 
Grote,  remark  respecting  Tyre,  iii.  20. 
Grotius,  Tarious  opinions  o^  i.  401 ;  ii 

197,  366 ;  iii.  88,  386. 
Gundluig,  on  Book  of  Wisdom,  iii.  403. 
Gumey,  Joseph  John,  his  inoorreot  ob- 

senration,  iii  290. 


Habakkttk,  the  book  of,  iii  303 ;  name 
and  personal  history  of  the  prophet, 
ib. ;  his  age,  304 ;  Tarious  opinions 
thereupon,  ib.;  contents  of  the  pro- 
phecy, 306 ;  yiewB  respecting  the 
assignment  of  the  book  to  diflferent 
times,  306 ;  manner,  style,  and  diction, 
ib, ;  quotation  in  the  aew  Testament, 
307. 

Hadad,  ii.  6. 

Hagarites,  expedition  against,  ii.  49. 

Ha^lgai,  the  book  of,  iii.  313 ;  personal 
history  of  the  prophet,  ib, ;  contents  of 
the  prophecy,  ib. ;  manner,  style  and 
diction,  314 ;  Messianic  predictions 
examined,  316. 

Haggai,  the  psalm  ascribed  to,  ii.  260. 

Hahn,  his  yiew  of  Solomon's  Song,  ii. 
411. 

Hales,  his  proof  of  the  a^  of  Job, 
drawn  from  astronomy,  ii.,  181;  his 
treatment  of  places  in  Micah,  iii.,  290. 

Hallet,  an  allusion  to,  i.  284. 

Hamaker,  on  the  date  of  Habakkuk,  iii 
306. 

Hammond,  Dr.,  referred  to,  iii.  321. 

Hanani,  the  prophet,  ii.  69,  136. 

Hananiah,  ii  136. 

Hannah,  the  song  of,  i.  629. 

Hardt,  Van  der,  on  Maccabean  Psalms, 
ii  260;  on  Jonah,  iii  271. 

Hare,  Bi^op,  ii.  237. 

Harenberg,  on  Chiun,  iii  261. 

Haririus,  his  Qmteuut  alluded  to,  ii. 
366. 

Hartmanu,  on  the  date  of  the  book  of 
Job,  ii.  197 ;  referred  to,  416. 

Hasse,  on  (km.  xlix.,  i  1S8 ;  on  pro- 
lo^e  and  epUogue  in  Job,  ii  200  ;  on 
origin  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  iii. 
406. 

Hayemiek,  yarious  opinions  of  his  stated 
and  remarked  iqpon,  i.  3,  23,  66^  67, 
106,  401 ;  ii  71,  129  ;  iii.  163. 

Heathen,  the  spirit  of  hatred  to,  in 
Z2xiy.|  zzxT.|  iii  26, 
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Hebrew  poetry  not  exdnnTelj  defoted 
to  the  Berrice  of  retigion,  ii  269. 

Hebrew  prophecy,  ii  422,  eqq.  See 
Pkvphecj. 

Hebroii,  its  eiicieoit  nenie,  i.  2. 

Hefele,  referenoe  to,  iiL  364. 

Heiligstedt,  on  Job,  ii  200,  on  Song  of 
Qwmumj  419. 

Heman,  a  deeoendant  of  Korah,  ii.  259. 

Hendenon,  on  Iiaiah,  iii.^  6,  871. 

Hengetenbeiv,  varioiu  opinions  oi^  stated 
aid  remarked  upon,  i,  1,  2,  8,  4,  6,  7, 
Kodpauim;  on  the  death  of  the  first* 
bom  in  Egypt,  i.  221 ;  on  Dent,  zriii. 
18,  401 ;  opinion  on  Job,  ii.  183 ;  his 
Tiew  of  Old  Testament  teaching  incor« 
reet,  804;  on  'the  Serrant  of  Jeho- 
^di,'  iii  64 ;  on  Messianic  propheeies, 

71. 
Henry,  M.,  his   interpretation  of  the 

Song  of  Solomon,  ii.  899,  400. 
Hendewerk  on  Isaiah,  referred  to,  iii.  4. 
Hensler,  allnsions  to,  i  166,  iii  4,  81. 
Hephzibah,  the  name,  iii.  60. 
Herbet,  references  to,  i  623;   ii  416, 

iu.  204,  321. 
Herder,  sundry  opinions  oty  i.  177 ;  ii. 

189,  366 ;  ui.  271. 
Hermon,  the  same  as  Sirion  and  Shenir, 

i.,  10. 
Herodotus,  quoted  on  saerifice,  i.  288. 
Heroopolis,  remarks  on,  i  314. 
Henfeid,  referenoes  to,  ii.  146, 146. 
Hess,  allusions  to,  i.,  281,  438;  ii  260 ; 

iii,  269. 
Hey,  lectures  on  di¥inity  ^[uoted,  i.  277. 
Heydeoreieh,  referred  to,  ui.  397« 
Hesekiah,  ii.  24,  sqq. 
Hesron's  descendants,  ii  48. 
Hibbard;  on  the  Psalms,  ii.  268. 
High  pnesls,  from  Jaddua  to  Jeskua,  ii 

136. 
Hilary  accepted  the  book  of  Em  as 

canonical,  ii.  121. 
Hilgenfeld,  on  date  of  4th  Esdras,  iii.  361. 
Hilkiah,  his  discoTery  of  the  law,  i  123; 

ii.  64. 
Hincks,  Dr.,  on  Bahylonisii  bfanmoiogy, 

iii  189,  190. 
Hinnomf  Tall^  o(  ii  26. 
Hinun,  li.  4,  o. 
Hinel,  on  the  loealitf  of  the  writer  of 

Job,  ii.  187;  on  Solomon's  Song,  419. 
Hirtoricsl  books,  i  409;  penons  not 

created  by  imagination  in  eaiiy  times, 

ii  183. 
History,  and  scienoe  as  bearing  on  my- 
thology, i  146;  of  Kzodus  in  con- 
nection with  Egyptian  recordi,  242; 

fragments  of  Manetho's,  i.  243. 
Hitc]£ock|  Dr.,  on  creatiott,  i  163, 


Hiteig,  references  io^  i  199;  ii.  106; 
iii  146,  et  ptutim. 

Hoare,  on  .the  Teracity  of  Genesis,  i.  180 

Hobab  chosen  as  a  guide  in  the  wilder* 
neas,  i  327. 

Hoelemasn  on  the  form  of  Solomoars 
Song,  ii  417. 

Hoftnimn,  on  Elohim,  i  194 ;  otlier  re- 
ieraices,  401 ;  ii.  280;  iii.  182. 

Hoklen,  on  ProTerbe,  ii.  348,  349,  860 ; 
on  Eoeksiastes,  369 ;  Scripture  testi- 
mooies  to  Messiah,  iii  126,  127. 

Holiness  the  essence  of  Christiaiiity,ii489. 

Holkot,  attnsion  to,  iii.  402. 

Holocausts,  i  287. 

Holshausen,  iii  248. 

Hooper's  Palmoni,  ii  160;  on  Daniel, 
iii.  208. 

Hopes,  Messianic,  i  209. 

Horeb  in  Deuteronomy,  the  mount  of 
the  Law,  i  366. 

Horims,  expulsion  o(  implied  in  Devt. 
ii.  12,  i  6, 1 1. 

Horraah,  i  6,  6. 

Horn,  Duiel's  little,  iii.  210. 

Homer's  experiments  in  the  ddta  of  the 
Nile,  i.  186. 

HoFsley,  Bp.,  allusions  to,  ii  236,  270, 
289 ;  iii.  234. 

Hoeea's  supposed  allusion  to  first  frwr 
books  of  the  Pentateuch,  i.  62. 

Hosea,  book  of,  iii.  232 ;  its  author,  ih, ; 
inscription,  ib.\  contents,  233;  when 
and  wnere  the  author  prophesied,  234 ; 
arrangement,  236,  integnty,  ib.\  sym- 
boliciu  actions,  how  expuuned,  ih. ; 
style  and  language,  239;  Mearianie 
psssages,  ti^. ;  quotations  in  New  Tes- 
tament, 240 ;  d^wndenoe  on  other 
prophecies,  and  mdependenee,  241 ; 
remarks  on  chap.  Ti  7,  ih, 

Hoahea,  his  reign,  ii.  22. 

Hottbigant,  allusions  to,  i.  223;  iii  118, 
402. 

Huetins,ii38;  iii  403. 

Hufiiagel,  releironee  to,  ii  100. 

Hup,  u.  411. 

Huldah,  a  prophetess,  ii.  26. 

Humboldt,  rerarenoe  to,  i.  169. 

Hnpfeld,  references  to,  i  88,  42,  66,  68, 
sqq. ;  ii.  237. 

Hur,  i  16. 

Hushim,  ii  61. 

Huther,  reference  to,  iii.  70. 

Hyksos  the,  remarki  in  relation  to»  i 
244-249. 


Iddo,  the  seer,  ii.  83,  66,  68, 128. 
Iffnatins  first  mentions  Susanna,  ui 
Iken,  opinion  of,  iii.  84. 
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Bgtm  referred  to,  i.  42 ;  ii.  280 ;  in.  868, 
370. 

Inimannel,  not  the  penomal  Mesnah, 
iii79. 

Immortality,  doctrine  of,  in  tlie  Old 
Testament,  i.  262;  not  promulgated 
in  the  Mosaic  books,  263 ;  Macdonald 
iroon,  id. ;  the  pious  Israelites  had  not 
a  belief  in,  290. 

Imperfect  legislation  not  directly  from 
God,  i.  76. 

Impurity  of  three  kinds,  i.  280. 

InnUibflity  of  Scriptures,  i.  36. 

Inroiration  of  the  book  of  Job,  ii.  232 ; 
the  idea  of  considered,  426 ;  prophetic, 
434 ;  in  dreams  and  visions,  442 ;  in 
a  iraking  state  by  word,  ib, ;  not  con- 
fined to  the  writers  of  Scripture,  iii. 
34 ;  possibility  of  prophetic  not  denied, 
46;  cannot  be  predicated  of  writing, 
860. 

Inring,  E.,  on  the  Psalms,  ii.  814. 

Isaiah,  allusions  to  first  four  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  in,  i.  63 ;  the  book  of  the 
prophet,  iii  2,  sqq. ;  life  and  duration 
of  ministry,  ib.;  arran^ment,  plan, 
and  contents  of  the  entire  book,  with 
tiie  authenticitT  or  otherwise  of  the 
respective  prophecies,  3,  sqa. ;  Drech- 
sler's  view,  4 ;  division  into  four  books, 
ib,;  authentic  oracles  in  first  book, 
ib.;  pasages  agreeing  with  Micah,  5 : 
second  hSalk^  7 ;  passages  compared 
with  Ezekiel  and  Zechariah,  8 ;  pro- 
ductions of  nnknown  authors  in,  8, 
sqg. ;  passages  compared  with  Jere- 
miah, 9;  a  prophecy  unfulfilled,  tb.i 
other  considerations,  9-20 ;  the  third 
book,  21 ;  investintion  of  its  contents, 
21-34;  the  fourth  book,  34;  disous- 
sion  in  detail  of  its  contents,  authen- 
ticity, etc.,  84-69;  redaction  of  the 
work,  69;  not  wholly  by  him  whose 
name  it  bears,  *b, ;  a  collection  of 
Ofacles.  60 ;  who  was  the  *  Serrant 
of  Gk>a'  in  chaps.  zl.-lxvL  ?  62 ;  new 
▼ersioa  of  Iii.  13-liii.  12,  ib, ;  con- 
siderations in  detail,  68,  sqq.;  eoca- 
mination  of  chap.  vii.  14-16,  76; 
various  observations  on  this  text, 
76-80^  eiamination  of  chap.  ix.  6,  7, 
80 ;  discussion  of  chap.  Iziu.  1-6,  82 ; 
chap.  xix.  18  investigated,  88 ;  qnota- 
tions  from  Isaiah  in  the  New  Testa- 
Bent  specified,  86,  86. 

Isidore,  reference  to,  iii.  88. 

Israel,  origin  of  the  name,  i.  66,  149; 
chronicle  of  kings  of,  ii.  81 ;  book  of 
kin|pB  of,  82. 

Israehtes  precluded  from  intercourse  with 
sunoundin^  nations,  i.  106;  duration 
of  sojourn  in  ^gypt,  222 ;  difilenlty  of 


receiving  four  hundred  and  twenty 

years,  ib. ;  route  from  Egypt  to  Moab, 

813;    condition  in  the  desert,   326; 

captivity  of  Israel  by  Shafananeser,  ii. 

23. 
Issachar,  etymology,  L  62;    genealogy 

of,  ii.  60. 
Ithamar,  high  priesthood  in  his  time,  ii. 

60. 


Jabez,  anecdote  of,  ii.  49. 

Jablonski,  quoted,  iii.  317. 

Jachmann,  alluded  to,  iii.  864. 

Jacob  the  patriarch,  his  wrestlinff,  i.  147; 
remark  of  Poole  on,  148 ;  his  discourse 
in  Gren.  xlix.,  196;  various  opinions 
of  this,  t^. ;  not  authentic,  197 ;  date 
of  its  composition,  198. 

Jacobi  on  Solomon's  Son^,  ii.  419. 

Jaoobson,  an  opinion  of,  iii.  364. 

Jaddua  hurh  pnest,  ii.  116. 

Jaeger,  referrod  to,  iii.  249,  263. 

Jahaziel,  a  Levite,  inspired,  ii.  60. 

Jahn,  various  references  to,  L  8,  104, 
iL  39,  166,  366 ;  iii.  263. 

James  of  Edessa,  iii.  229. 

Jashar,  book  of,  i.  43, 421,  424, 432, 438. 

Jebb,  Bp.,  on  the  fish  that  swallowed 
Jonah,  iii.  276. 

Jeconiah's  posterity,  it  49. 

Jeduthun  tiie  musician,  iL  244. 

Jehoahaz,  iL  20,  26,  66. 

Jehoash,  ii.  20. 

Jehoiada,  ii.  60. 

Jehoiachin,  U.  48. 

Jehoiakim,  ii.  66, 103. 

Jehoram,  iL  18,  60, 119. 

Jehoshaphat,  ii.  69,  60. 

Jehovah,  the  word  explained^  L  16; 
when  introduced,  17 ;  its  use  m  proper 
names,  19;  theories  about  it,  20 ;  their 
valneu  ib,;  the  word  may  have  been 
used  iMfore  Moses,  t^.,  sqq. 

Jehovist,  as  distinguished  from  Elohist, 
L  lOj  sqa.;  characteristics  and  peoa- 
liarities  of  his  writing,  L  26,  sqq. ;  iL 
266;  his  age,  L  48. 

Jdiovistic  passa^  in  the  Pentateuch,  i. 
26,  sqq.;  Keil's  suroosed  list  of  re- 
feranoes  to  by  the  Elohist,  64;  table 
of  Jdiovistic  secticos,  68 ;  legislation, 
87,  compared  with  the  Deutenmomic, 
868 ;  passages  in  Joshua,  421 ;  in  the 
Pealms,  ii.  266. 

Jehu,  iL  18,  19,  sqq. 

Jephtha's  vow,  i.  476. 

Jeremiah  supposed  to  be  the  compiler 
of  the  books  of  Kings,  iL  87;  his  re- 
lation to  that  week,  38;  the  psalms 
ascribed  to  him,  260;  book  of  the 
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propliet,  iii  87;  detaik  eonoeming 
nim,  a, ;  is  he  Tflaiah'i  *  Semnt  of  the 
Lord,'  88 ;  dinnon  of  the  book,  con- 
tents of  the  Tarious  prophecies,  times 
in  which  they  were  written,  and  their 
anthenticitj  or  otherwise,  88,  sqq. ; 
diTision  into  two  parts,  89;  airange- 
ment  of  sections,  90;  examination  of 
passages,  ib,;  the  second  division, 
105;  interpolations  in,  98,  100,  104, 
106,  107,  110 ;  authorship  of  chap.  I., 
11.,  107;  chap.  Iii.  110;  texts  of  He- 
brew and  Septoagint  compared  and 
estimated,  HI;  variations  in,  113; 
arrangement  of  prophecies,  119 ;  pro- 
posed arrangement,  122;  style  and 
manner  of  writing,  123;  Messianic 
^usages,  126 ;  quotations  in  the  New 
Testament,  129. 

Jeremiah,  Lamentations  o^  130,  see  La- 
mentations.^ 

Jeremiah,  Epistie  of^  iii.  348,  see  Jeremy. 

Jeremy,  Epistie  of,  iii.  348 ;  contents, 
432 ;  position,  ib. ;  authenticity,  ib, ; 
original  language,  birth-place  of  the 
autnor,  and  date  of  composition,  ib, ; 
versions,  433;  authority,  ib, 

Jericho,  how  taken,  i  431. 

Jeroboam,  ii.  6. 

Jerome  first  gave  Chronicles  the  present 
name,  ii.  4? ;  on  prophetic  inspiration, 
433;  on  Jeremiah,  iii.  88;  on  La- 
mentations, 130 ;  on  additions  to 
Daniel,  231. 

Jethro,  i.  15. 

Jerusalem,  pa$nm. 

Joash,  ii.  60. 

Job,  book  of,  ii.  174 ;  name  of  the  hero, 
ib. ;  oont^ts,  ib. ;  first  series,  176 ; 
second  series,  ib. ;  third  series,  ib. ;  con- 
elusion,  177 ;  structure  of  the  poem, 
178 ;  dramatic,  t^. ;  didactic,  179 ;  lo- 
cality of  Job  and  his  tiiree  friends, 
180 ;  age,  181 ;  historical  existence, 
182  ;  locality  and  age  of  writer,  186; 
not  Bamch,  188 ;  was  he  pre-Moeaic, 
189 ;  was  he  Moses,  190 ;  was  he 
Solomon  or  a  contemporary,  193 ; 
Benan's  view,  195 ;  belongs  to  seventh 
century  before  Christ,  i^.;  not  later 
than  the  exile,  197;  unity  and  in- 
tegrity, 200 ;  is  the  prologue  genuine, 
ib. ;  other  questions  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter, 202,  203,  204  ;  answers  to  these 
questions,  206 ;  problem  of  the  book, 
213;  various  opinions,  2 1 3-2 1 5 ;  a  con- 
sideration of  chap.  xix.  25-27,  224; 
chap.  xiv.  13-15,  227;  xvi.  18,  19, 
228 ;  xxii.  15-20,  229 ;  views  of 
Satan  and  angels,  230;  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  lxK>k  opposed  to  plenary 
inspiratbn,  282. 


Joel,  the  book  of,  liL  243 ;  the  author 
perhaps  a  Levite,  ib. ;  contents,  ib. ; 
nature  of  the  description  contained  in 
the  first  and  second  chapters,  245 ;  is 
it  firaratiye  or  Mtenl,  it, ;  arguments 
for  tn»  figurative^  ib. ;  consi£ratioiis 
in  fiivour  of  the  literal,  247 ;  various 
opinions  as  to  the  date,  248 ;  probably 
of  the  time  of  Uzxiah,  250 ;  style  and 
language,  251 ;  did  the  prophet  write 
more  than  one  book,  252;  the  Mes- 
sianic passaeea  of  the  prophecy,  ib. ; 
supposed  r^erences  in  this  autW  to 
the  first  four  books-  of  the  Pentateudh, 
i52. 

Jonah,  the  book  o^  iM.  268 ;  notice  of 
the  prophet,  t^. ;  the  book  consists  of 
two  parts,  ib. ;  nature  of  the  contents 
investigated,  ib. ;  arguments  for  a 
literal  history  stated  and  examined, 
ib.-f  is  it  a  fiction  ?  271 ;  is  it  a  para- 
ble ?*& ;  is  it  an  allegory  ?  t&, ;  or  a 
poetical  myth  ?  tft. ;  or  a  dream  ?  ib. ; 
or  a  vision i  ib.;  ot  does  it  contain  a 
historical  element,  afterwards  enlarged, 
embellished,  and  dressed  out  ?  ib. ;  rea- 
sons why  it  should  not  be  literally 
true,  272;  Jonah's  character  a  mys- 
tery, ib. ;  the  journey  to  Nineveh,  i^. ; 
the  result  of  the  pat>phet's  preaching, 
273 ;  the  Assyrian  king  not  named,  274 ; 
the  miracle  of  the  fish,  ib. ;  the  second 
chapter  examined,  ib. ;  comparison 
with  passages  of  Psalms,  275  ;  the 
wondmul  nature  of  the  occurrences, 
276;  scope  of  the  book,  277;  its 
authorship  and  age,  278;  authonhip 
unknown,  t^. ;  iSamseisms,  ib. ;  per- 
haps written  soon  after  the  captivi^  of 
Baoylon,  279;  Jonah's  gourd,  what, 
ib. ;  does  the  book  contain  an  clement 
of  real  history,  t^. ;  its  inte^ty,  280 ; 
its  supposed  connection  with  known 
myths,  ib.;  was  Jonah  a  type  of 
Christ  ?  281 ;  mention  of  the  prophet 
in  2  Kines  xiv.  25. 

Jones,  Sir  Williapi,  his  opinion  of  So- 
lomon's Son^,  ii.  417. 

Jong,  de,  allusion  to,  ii.  260. 

Jordan,  the  river,  how  crossed  by  the 
Israelites,  i.  430 ;  a  remark  of  Bishop 
Horsley  upon,  ib. 

Joseph,  etymology  of  the  name,  i. 
62. 

JosephuB,  remark  of  about  midwives^  i. 
102  ;  regarded  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
as  one  m>ok,  ii.  121  ;  falsifies  the 
account  in  Nehemiah  respecting  San- 
ballat,  139 ;  on  Lamentations,  iii.  130 ; 
notice  of  Esekiel,  149;  anecdote  of 
Daniel  and  Alexander,  163 ;  device  for 
removing  a  difficulty,  353. 
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Jmha&f  tbe  minister  of  Moses,!.  12;  origin 
and  explanation  of  the  name,  70 ;  the 
1)ook  of,  409;  its  contents  in  two 
parts,  ib, ;  its  unity,  independence,  and 
diyersity,  412 ;  spedfic  examination 
of  passaffos,  ib, ;  discrepancies,  418- 
414 ;  ecclesiastical  state  of  Israel  nnder 
Joshua,  415;  diyersities  of  conception 
and  expression,  417 ;  sources  and 
authorship,  419 ;  traces  of  the  Elohist 
and  Deuteronomist,  ib. ;  in  its  present 
form  may  be  assig^ned  to  the  Deutero- 
nomist, 421 :  traces  of  the  Jehovist, 
423;  how  did  the  book  receive  its 
present  shape?  424;  expressions  and 
forms  of  words,  425;  considerations 
bearing  upon  the  date,  426 ;  not 
written  by  Joshua,  428 ;  its  historical 
'  character  and  credibility,  430 ;  miracle 
at  Jordan,  ib. ;  at  Jericho,  431 ;  angel- 
ology,  ib.;  standing  still  of  sun  and 
moon,  ib. ;  quotation  from  Jashar, 
432;  examination  of  the  miracles, 
434;  destruction  of  the  Canaanites, 
435 ;  considerations  upon  Israel's  right 
to  exterminate,  437 ;  opinions  of  ya- 
rioos  writers,  437-439,  sqq. ;  the  cap- 
ture of  Ai,  446. 
Josiah,  his  reign,  ii.  25,  64 ;   his  pass- 

oyer,  64 ;  his  death,  65. 
Jost,  referred  to,  iii.  404. 
Jotham,  reign  of,  ii.  62 ;  war  against  the 

Ammonites,  ib. 
Joumals,official,of  the  Jewishnation,ii.32. 
Judah,  termination  of  the  kin^om,  ii. 
27  ;  ft  hook  of  chronicles  of  its  kinss, 
31,  32,  83;  inyaded  by  Bennachenb, 
63  ;  prophecies  relating  to  its  inyasion, 
iii.  5,  6. 
Judah,  son  of  Jacob,  his  seyenty  descend- 
ants, ii.  48. 
Judaical  Christianity,  ttUl  has  a  strong 

hold  on  many,  ii.  308. 
Judaism,  its  nature,  ii.  805. 
Judges,  the  book  of^  i  449  ;  the  officers 
so-called,  and  their  number',  ib. ;  yiew 
>  of  the  histoiT,  450 ;  not  the  heroic  age 
of  Israel,  4ol ;  contents  of  the  book 
in  three  parts,  ib. ;  obseryations  on 
certain  passages,  458 ;  other  passa^, 
460,  463 ;  the  book  mainly  denyed 
from  older  written  materials,  462 , 
unity,  authorship,  and  date,  465  ;  pro- 
bably belongs  to  the  time  of  Anaz, 
467 ;  priority  of  the  book  to  that  of 
Joshua,  468  ;  character  of  the  histories 
contained  in  it,  469 ;  the  song  of 
Deborah,  471 ;  a  new  translation  of  it, 
472;  Jephthah's  yow,  475;  opinion 
of  Dr.  Randolph,  ib. ;  other  opinions, 
476,  477;  remarks,  477^  480;  chro- 
nology of  the  book,  480. 
Judith,  the  book  ol^  iii.  879 ;  its  contents, 

TOL.  III. 


ib. ;  nature  o/  the  story,  380 ;  is  it 
historical  ?  381 ;  is  it  fictitious  ?  ib. ; 
reasons  why  it  is  fabulous,  «i^. ;  by  a 
Palestinian  Jew,  385;  original  lan- 
guage, t^. ;  from  a  Hebrew  or  Chaldee 
original,  386 ;  date,  ib. ;  perhaps  of 
the  second  century  before  Uhris^  ib. ; 
yersions,  387 ;  reception  among  Jews 
and  Christians,  389. 

Junilius,  on  £sther,  ii.  172. 

Justi,  on  Shiloh,  i.  203;  on  Ahasuems 
ii.  156;  on  JoeL  iiL  249;  on  Chiun; 
261. 
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Kadbsh,  an  encampment  of  Israel  in 
the  wUdemess,  i.  319;  its  probable 
situation  according  to  Rowlands  and 
others,  ib. ;  various  opinions,  320 ;  the 
route  from,  to  Sjklesh  again,  321 ;  re- 
marks, 321-324. 

Kaiser  on  Maceabean  psalms,  ii.  260. 

Kalisch,  on  Oen.  xii.  6,  i.  2 ;  on  Exod. 
yi.  2-4,  20 ;  on  the  records  of  creation, 
88 ;  on  manna,  64 ;  on  precepts  for 
the  passoyer,  etc.,  82,  83;  on  the 
arriyal  of  Jethro,  91 ;  on  Exod.  xi.  1- 
3,  96 ;  other  opinions,  99,  224. 

Ealkar  on  the  lamentations,  iii.  136. 

Kamphausen,  remark  upon,  i.  286. 

Kanne  on  the  omer,  i.  4 ;  other  opinions, 
72. 

Kant^  ii.  233. 

Keerl  on  the  Apocrypha,  iii.  850 ;  his 
corrections  of  Stier,  408. 

Eeil,  on  Hebron,  i.  2 ;  on  Ley.  xviii.  28, 
5;  remarks  upon,  11.  13,  15,  22,  27. 
80,  34,  38;  finds  allusions  in  Joel 
to  the  Elohist  and  Jehovist,  52 ; 
his  references  of  the  Elohist  to' 
the  Jehoyist  criticised,  54;  remarks 
upon,  55,  56;  on  the  etymology  of 
Joseph,  62 ;  on  Hobab,  67 ;  on  the 
naxratiye  of  Eoi*ah,  72 ;  on  archaisms 
in  the  Pentateuch,  104,  and  passim  in 
vol.  i. ;  on  the  books  of  Kings,  ii.  28, 
sqq. ;  on  the  Chronicles,  71^  sqq. ;  on 
Nenemiah,  141 ;  on  Joel,  iii.  249. 

Keith,  how  he  has  dealt  with  the  pro- 
phecy against  Edom,  iii.  30. 

Kennicott  on  the  sojourn  in  Bgypt,  I. 
223 ;  the  genealogj  of  Job,  u.  181 ; 
the  date  of  Malachi,  iii.  842. 

Khell,  referred  to,  iii.  439. 

Kibroth  Hattaavah,  where,  i.  819. 

Kidder,  referred  to,  iii.  821. 

Kimchi*s  view  of  Dent,  xriii.  18,  L  401 ; 

on  authorship  of  Job,  ii.  190. 
Kings  of  Edom  before  kings  of  Israel, 

i.  3. 
Kinn,  the  books  of,  ii.  1 ;  name,  ib. ; 
wnen  divided,  ib. ;  contents,  ib. ;  unity 
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aad  diTerrit^,  27 ;  proceeded  in  pre- 
aent  form  from  one  band,  ib,\  care- 
ful obsenrance  of  chronology,  tb.; 
other  pecnliaritiee  indicative  of  unity, 
28 ;  tne  books  a  compilation,  ib, ; 
traces  of  incoherence  and  diyersitj, 
a. ',  contradictions,  29 ;  errors  of  fact, 
%b,',  errors  of  arrangement,  30;  dif- 
ferences of  form,  31 ;  sources,  ib, ; 
written  sources  enumerated  and  con- 
adored,  ib, ;  oral  tradition  as  a  source, 
84;  date  and  authorship,  36;  evi- 
dences from  style  and  language,  37 ; 
was  Jeremiah  the  compiler,  tb,;  re- 
tembUnoes  to  that  prophet  accounted 
for,  38 ;  was  Ezra  the  writer,  ib, ;  did 
Eseldel  compile  them,  89;  who  and 
what  the  author  was,  ib,  ;  nature 
of  the  bistoij,  ib, ;  its  fidelity, 
a,;  its  credibihty,  40;  traces  of  the 
legendanr,  ib. ;  prophetic-didactic  ten- 
dency, ib. ;  subjectivity,  41 ;  views  of 
Solomon  examined,  ib, ;  anachronism, 
ib,-f  other  peculiarities,  42;  general 
■oogpe,  48;  the  prophets  in  1  Kinn 
xxii.  6,  44;  Elisha's  conduct  to  the 
children,  46;  attempts  to  vindicate 
this  story,  ib. 

Kings  in  Jerusalem,  their  history,  i.  47 ; 
a  continuation  of  do.,  48. 

Kiijath  Alba  the  same  as  Hebron,  i.  2. 

Kirms  alluded  to,  iii.  203. 

KixBchbaum's  hypotheses  about  the  book 
of  Wisdom,  iu.  404. 

Kitto  on  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  i. 
816 ;  opinion  of  the  Shulamite,  ii.  410. 

Klaiber,  allusion  to,  i.  289. 

Kleinert,  Iii.  5. 

Kleuker  on  Ecclesiastes,  ii.  372. 

Kluffe  on  the  ApooTpha,  iiL  350. 

Knobel,  various  opinions  of  and  respect- 
ing falm,  i.  42,  43,  48,  50,  56,  74,  86, 
8^  90,  93,  401 ;  n.  197,  353 ;  iiL 
249,  etc. 

Koenig,  referred  to,  i.  412. 

Koepler,  allunom  to,  ii.  238. 

Koester,  mentioned,  ii.  180. 

Kofod  on  Habakkuk,  iii.  304. 

Kohathites,  the  cities  of,  ii.  50. 

Koppe,  referred  to,  iii.  7. 

Xorah,  Psalms  ascribed  to,  ii.  259. 

Koran,  the  Arabic  of,  i.  104 ;  on  Job,  u. 
174. 

Korhites,  or  porters,  ii.  55. 

Kraflt,  his  arguments  respecting  Sinai,  L 
818. 

Krahmer,  thought  Jonah  an  allegory,  iii. 
271. 

Knnnmacher,  alluded  to,  on  Solomon'^s 
Song,  ii.  411. 

Kueper  on  Isaiah,  iii.  16;  on  Jeremiah,  94. 

Kurti,  i.  6 ;  false  criticism  of,  30,  34,  38 ; 
on  supposed  references  of  the  Elohist 


to  the  Jehovist,  64 ;  his  eriticuiiiSy 

66,  68 ;  on  slaying  the  Passover 
lambs,  95 ;  on  clean  and  unclean, 
283;  thought  Solomon's  Song  alle- 
gorical, iL  41L 


Labbbsntz,  iii.  269. 

Labjnetus,  his  identitv,  in.  189. 

Lakish,  R.  Resh,  the  Talmudist,  first  sup- 
posed the  book  of  Job  a  moral  fiction, 
u.  183. 

Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  iii.  130;  name 
and  subject,  ib, ;  allusion  to  in  2  Chron. 
zxzv.  25,  ib. ;  various  opinions  based 
upon  this  text,  ib. ;  contents,  131 ;  con- 
nection of  the  elegies  with  one  ano- 
ther, ib,;  sundry  opinions  of  critics, 
ib,-;  supposed  dates  of  composition, 
182 ;  no  certainty  on  this  point,  183 ; 
form  of  the  elegies,  134;  tne  quesdon 
of  authorship,  1-35  ;  various  opinions, 
and  especial^  that  of  Theniua,  ib. ; 
remarn  upon  the  subject,  136 ;  resem- 
blances of  spirit,  manner,  and  lan- 
guage to  Jeremiah,  138 ;  style,  189; 
obs^vations  of  Lo  wth  and  De  w  ette,  ib. 

Lane,  on  Solomon's  Song,  ii.  405. 

Land  of  the  Hebrews,  i.  5. 

Landmarks  of  old  time,  L  13. 

Lange,  on  Hatt.  xxvii.  9,  10,  iii.  338. 

Language,  peculiarities  of,  a.  103;  and 
under  most  of  the  individual  books. 

Laodioea,  council  of,  and  its  supposed 
Biblical  canon,  alluded  to,  IL  121. 

JoiBBen,  on  cradle  of  the  Aryans,  L  169. 

Laurence  on  th^date  of  4th  Rsdras,  iii. 
4)61. 

Lavater,  an  opinion  of^  li.  52. 

Law,  the  pbraae  *  Thts  Law,'  L  115. 

Law,  the  Book  of  the,  means  the  Penta- 
teuch, L  118^  discovered  by  TTilkiah, 
ii.64. 

Law,  the  judicial,  i.  216 ;  of  things  cleaa 
and  unclean,  280 ;  relation  of  history 
to,  ii.  27;  the  oath  to  keep,  136. 

Laws  of  judicial  rights  and  privileges  not 
of  Mosaic  origin,  L  112;  of  Moses 
systematically  violated,  122;  character 
of,  389 ;  table  of  new,  in  Deuteronomy, 
L  895 ;  table  of  dhanges  in  old,  ib. 

Layard,  quoted  abtout  Nahum^s  tomb,  iii. 
298. 

Leake,  quotation  from,  i.  70. 

Le  Olerc's  view  of  Deut.  xriii.  18 ;  on 
the  time  when  Job  was  written,  ii.  1 97. 

Lee,  Dr.  S.,  on  the  meaning  of  omer,  i.  4. 

Lee,  Dr.  John,  on  authonhip  of  Zech. 
zi.  iii.  325. 

Lc^ndary  elements  in  the  Bible,  i.  26, 
Kadpoiaim, 
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Ij^:ulatioii,  Denteronomic,  i.  S63 ;  com- 
pared with  the  Jehovifltic,  868  ^  allied 
Mosaic,  408. 

Le  Moyne,  on  the  sappoeed  lost  work  of 
Ezekiel,  iii.  149. 

Lemuel,  the  words  of,  ii.  839. 

Lengerke,  Yon,  referred'  to,  i.,  867 ;.  iiL 
202. 

LeontopoUfl,  the  temple  at,  iii.  84; 

Leprosy,  the  plague  of,  238. 

Lepsins,  alluaed  to,  i.  249 ;  31^. 

Letters,  nsed  as  mnnerals,  ii.  112;.tiie 
letter  of  Elijah,  sent  hy.  him  from 
heayen,  118. 

Leri,  the  genealogy  of  the  tribe  of,  ii.  49 ;. 
the  oonnectioaof  Leyi  and  Aaron,  ii.  50. 

Leyites,  acoonnts  of  their  appointment,  i. 
65;  their  a^  for  seryice,  72;  their 
residences,  iL  60. 

Leyiticus,  the  book,  of.  Mosaic  sections  in, 
i.  110 ;  its  contents  in  fiye  sections,  ib, ; 
sacrifices  in  chap,  y.,  266 ;  opinions 
concerning,  them,  t^. ;  the  scap^at 
in,  267 ;  opinions  about  it^  id..;  pro- 
bably an  eyil  demon  or  gobUup  269; 
objections  to  this  yiew  answered,  271 ; 
marriaffe  prohibitions  in  chap.  xyiiL, 
272 ;  tnese  laws  discussed,  276 ;  mar- 
riage with  a  wife's  sister,  277;  re- 
marks of  Bobinson,  279 ;  on  thinn 
dean  and*  unclean,  280 ;  causes  of  the 
distinction,.  281 ;  sacrifice,  284^^  con- 
clusion, 292. 

Leyrer,  reference  to.  L  288: 

Less,  on  the  book  of  Jonah,  iii.  271. 

Life,  the  tree  of^  171 ;  opinion  of  Holden, 
t^.;  ofMacdonald,  tb. 

Lilienthal,  references  to,  L  476  ;  iii.  269. 

Linde,  alluded  to,  iii.  416. 

Line  of  the  high  priests,  ii.  60. 

Lipmann,  noticed,  i.  401. 

Locusts  met  with  in  Syria,  iiL  247. 

Locke,  1.  4. 

Longeyity  of  the  antediluyians,  i.  186 ; 
Archbishop  Whately's  explanation  of 
the  cause  moorrect,  ib. 

Lord's  Da}r,  i.  280. 

Loye  poems  of  oriental  nations,  ii.  406 ; 
remarks  of  Lane  upon,  ib. ;  translations 
o^t^. 

Lowth,  referred  to,  ii.  237^  896. 

Lficke,  on  Fourth  Esdras,  iii.  861. 

Liiderwald,  named.  Hi.  269. 

Luther,  iii.  63,  469. 

Lutterbeck,  iii.  404. 

Luziatto,  iii.  67. 


If  ACCABEES,  first  book  of,  iii.  436  ;  ori- 
gin and  etymolo^  of  the  name,  ib. ; 
contents  diyided  mto  four  parts,  ib. ; 
diaractexistios,  487;  historical  oredi- 


bility,  438;  origmal  languf^  489; 
yarious  opinions  concerning  wis,  440 ; 
perhaps  Hebrew,  ib. ;  author  and  date, 
441 ;  ancient  yersions,  442 ;  early  re- 
ception by  Jews  and*  Christians,  448u 
Maccabees,  second  book  of,.referred  to,  iL 
141 ;  its  contents,  iii.  446 ;  character 
of  the  work,  ib. ;  inferior  to  the  first 
book,  447  ;  the  epitomiser,  his  sources, 

S:e,  and  country,  ib. ;.  the  author  a 
eUenistic  Jew,  449;  original  lan- 
guage Greek,  ib. ;  the  two  epistles  at 
the  commencement,  460 ;  are  spurious, 
ib. ;  were  originally  in  Hebrew,  461 ; 
yersions  of  the  oook,  462 ;  canonicity,  ib. 

Maccabees,  third  book  of,  iii.  464 ;  name, 
ib. ;  contents,,  ib. ;  nature  of  the  coii«- 
tents,  ib. ;.  unhistorical,  ib. ;  ori^pm 
of  the  stoiy,  4^6;  what  histonoal; 
fjAct  lies  at  this  basis,  t^. ;  object,  466 ; 
integrity,  ib. ;  dite  and' place  of  writ- 
ing, 467 ;  the  style  and  language,  ib, ; 
yersions,  ib. ;  reception,  ib. 
'  Maccabees,  the  fourtn  book  of,  iii.  469; 
titie,  ^. ;  contents,  ib. ;  doctrinal  and 
religious  character,  ib.;  scope,  460; 
,  date  and  authorship,  461 ;  style  and 
diction,  463 ;  integrity,  ib.  ;  teiiB  and 
yersions,  ib. ;  canonieibr,  ibi 

Maccabees,  the  fifth  book  of,  iii.  466 ;  con- 
tents, ib. ;-  original  labguage,  ti(. ;  aM, 
ib. ;  yersions,  ib.  ;  charaoters,  ii. ; 
sometimes  called'  the  fourth  book,  467. 

Macdonald  on  the  Pentateuch,  lus  strange 
yiews,  and  iterance,  i.  419, 22, 23, 106. 

Magee,  Archbishop,  allusion  to,  i.  286. 

Maffian  religion,  its  infiuence  on  Mala- 
chi's  yiews,  iii.  344. 

Maffidana  of  Egjpt,  their  conduct  ex« 
plained,  i.  221. 

Mafuus  on  the  book  o£  Job,  ii.  200 ;  oa 
Canticles,  890. 

Ma^g,  ezplanatibn  of^  iii.  161. 

Maimonides;  references  to,  ii.  183,  484. 

Maitland^  one  of  the  futurists,  idlusion 
U>y  iii.  210. 

Malachi,  the  book  ol  iii.  340 ;  author, 
ib. ;  apocryphal  accounts  of,  t^. ;  con- 
tents, 341  ;m  three  sections,  ib. ;  date, 
ib. ;  form,  manner,  style,  and  Action, 
342 ;  canonical  authority,  343  ;  ex- 
amination of  chap.  iii.  Ij  ib.;  influence 
of  the  Magian  religion  upon,  344 ;  the 
EUjah  of;  346. 

Males  appearing  before  the  Lord,  L  78, 79« 

Malon,  reference  to,  iii.  861. 

Man,  arg^uments  to  proye  the  antiquity 
of,  L  186. 

Manasseh  succeeds  Hezekiah,  ii.  26 ; 
offers  his  son  to  Moloch,'  t^. ;  other 
notices  of,  64 ;  his  repentance  unhis- 
torical, 98 ;  his  captiyi^  not  historioal, 
100. 
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Manasseb  ben  Israel,  Tefarred  to,  ii.  190. 

Hanasses,  the  prayer  of,  iii.  434;  its 
origin  and  contents,  ib» ;  position,  t^.  ; 
antQorship  and  a^  435 ;  the  Greek 
text  and  the  TemonSy  ib. ;  canonicitj, 
ib. 

Hanetho,  jGragments  of,  i.  243^  246, 
247. 

Manna,  eates  forty  years,  L  4;  double 
description  of,  63. 

if  arckius,  alluded  to,  iiL  237. 

Mardochens,  his  day  mentioned,  ii.  162. 

Marriage  prohibitions,  i.  272 ;  Leritical 
law  of,  not  bindinp^  on  Christians,  279 ; 
Kobinson's  enunciation  of  the  Biblical 
aij^ment,  ib.;  marriagee  contracted 
with  idolaters,  iL  124. 

Marsbman,  Dr.,  referred  to,  i.  104. 

Martianay,  referred  to,  iiL  375. 

Martini,  referred  to,  iii.  59. 

Martyr,  Justin,  on  Ezra,  ii.  132. 

Masius,  referrei  to,  i.  415. 

Maurer  on  Isaiah,  iii.  4,  7 ;  on  Daniel^ 
230 ;  on  Amos,  260;  on  Chiun,  261. 

Mode,  on  Daniel,  iii.  225 ;  on  Zechariahy 
321,  322. 

Meffasthenes,  iii.  189. 

Menunims,  ii.  61. 

Meier,  E.,  i.  232,  419;  iii.  193,  271. 

Melito  of  Sardis  referred  to,  ii.  121. 

Mendelssohn  on  Ecclesiastes,  iL  377* 

Meranites,  the,  ii.  50,  55. 

Mercier,  s^luded  to,  iii.  261. 

Meribah,  origin  of  the  name,  L  63. 

Messiah,  whether  referred  to  in  the  word 
Shiloh,  i.  201,  206 ;  the  earliest  form 
of  prophetical  reference  to,  209 ;  pro- 
mise of,  when  first  announced,  ib. ; 
assertions  of  Hengstenberg  respecting, 
210 ;  neyer  represented  as  Croa  in  the 
Old  Testament,  ii.  227;  the  Jewish 
idea  of,  288 ;  how,  styled  by  the  pro- 
phets, 475  ;  Daniel  no  exception,  t^. ; 
in  Isaiah  iii.  63,  64,  sqq. ;  in  Daniel, 
177,  224. 

Messianic  explanations  of  Shiloh,  i.  201 ; 
of  Balaam's  j^opheoies^  333 ;  of  the 
prophet,  in  Deut.  xviii.  15^  399; 
Pssims,  ii.  277 ;  explanations  m  New 
Testament,  278 ;  examination  of,  279- 
290  ;  prophecies,  475-481 ;  in  Isaisb, 
63,  sqq. ;  in  Daniel,  i.  77 ;  ideas  in 
Obadiah,  267 ;  in  Micah,  291  ;  in 
Zephaniah,  312 ;  in  Haggai,  315. 

Meyer,  H.  A.  W.,  referred  to,  iii.  79,  271. 

Micah,  his  allusions  to  the  Pentateuch,  i. 
54 ;  the  book  of,  iii.  283 ;  its  writer, 
ib. ;  time  of  the  prophet,  ib. ;  contents, 
285 ;  his  style,  diction,  tone,  and  spirit, 
287 ;  parallelism  with  Isaiah,  288 ; 
supposed  prediction  of  future  and  dis- 
tant eyents,  ib. ;  passages  examined, 
ib. ;  Messianio  inteipietatlonfl^  289. 


Micaiah,  iL  11,  44. 

Michaelis,  J.  H.,  L  4  ;  ii.  52. 

MichaeUs,  G.  B.,  L'  4. 

Miohaelis,  J.  D.,  u.  372. 

Miloom,  iii.  262. 

Mill,  Prof.,  iii.  179. 

Michael,  iii.  178. 

Miller,  Hugh,  on  GenesiB  and  geologj,. 
L  160. 

Miracles  in  Effypt,  L  220 ;  in  Joshua,  i. 
430 ;  in  Ju^^,  470 ;  in  Kings,  iL  40 ; 
in  Chronicles^  104;  in  Daniel,  iii. 
174. 

Moab,  prophecies  concerning,  iii.  11,  21,^ 
106,  142. 

Moabites,  ii.  60. 

Moldenhauer,  on  date  of  Joel,  iii.  249. 

MoUer  on  Isaiah,  iiii.  2.^ 

Molo<^,  ii.  25 ;  passage^in  Amos  respect- 
ing, iii.  260. 

Monotheism,  L  193 ;  ii.  445. 

Mordecai,  ii.  151. 

Moriah,  explanation  of,  i.  19. 

Morin,  J.,  referred  to,  i.  223. 

Mosaic  authorship  of  Pentateuch,  i.  1, 
sqq. ;  legislation  unwritten  till  com- 
paratiyely  later  date,  121 ;  institutions 
fiolated,  122;  worship  and  ritual  de- 
yelopments  of  Elohism,  ib, 

Moeaism,  its  influence  oomparatiTely 
small,  L  120;  doctrine  of  future  judg- 
ment, ii.  220,  221. 

Moses  not  author  of  our  Pentateuch,  i. 
1,  sqq. ;  his  genealogy,  92;  etymology 
of  the  name,  103;  wrote  no  part  of 
Genesis,  108;  his  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch  a  modem  yiew,  113 ;  Philo 
ddls  him  a  lawnyer,  neyer  a  historian, 
113;  tiews  of  Macdonald,  ib.\  his 
song,  226;  things  which  he  cannot 
haye  written,  240 ;  his  sin,  304 ;  cha- 
racter of  his  laws,  339  ;  his  death  and 
burial,  351 ;  opinions  of  Kurtz,  352 ; 
not  tiie  author  of  Deuteronomy,  367 ; 
did  he  write  the  book  of  Job  ?  li.  190 ; 
his  talents  and  acquirements,  191 ;  did 
not  write  Job,  192 ;  did  he  write  Ps» 
xc.  ?  257. 

Mossier,  reference  to,  i.  208. 

Moulini6,  on  Story  of  Susanna,  iiL  2^. 

Moyers,  on  the  sources  of  Kings,  ii.  34 ; 
other  allusions,  70,  98. 

Mueller,  Jul.,  reference  to,  i.  183. 

Muhlert,  referred  to,  i.  203. 

Miiller,  0,  mentioned,  ii.  445. 

Munk,  L  3,  20,  169,  307. 

Munster,  on  Amos  y.  25,  iii.  261« 

Music  used  by  the  prophets,  ii.  449. 

Myth,  not  synonymous  with  fiction  or 
fable,  L  146;  historical  or  philoeo- 
phical,  147  ;  remark  of  Yon  Bohlen,  ib. 

Mythic  elements  in  Old  Testament,  i.  26, 
and^oMim. 
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NiAMAH,  a  city  of  Jndah,  ii.  181, 

Naaman,  ii.  16. 

KaboBolaflBar,  ii.  26. 

NabonAdiw,  lii.  188-191. 

KaboCh,  ii.  11,  29. 

Kachti^fall  on  Coheleth,  ii.  866 ;  en  the 
Book  of.  Wisdom,  897. 

Kadab  and  Abihu,  i.  267. 

NaegelBbach  aUuded  to,  ii.  896 ;  iiL  98. 

Nahum,  the  book  of  iii.  292;  author, 
and  his  fdace  of  abode,  ib. ;  the  time 
when  he  propheded,  296;  contents, 
800 ;  style,  and  language,  301. 

Names  given  by  Adiun,  i.  174;  simi- 
larity of,  in  Nehemiah  xii.  and  zL,  ii. 
189. 

Naphtali,  ii.  61. 

Napoleon  erossine  the  Bed  Sea,  i.  226. 

Nathan  the  prophet,  his  book,  ii.  88,  68. 

Naaarites,  i.  296. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  ii.  26 ;  iii.  168,  sqq. 

Nebuzar-Adan,  ii.  27. 

Necho,  his  attack  on  Garchenush,  ii.  64. 

Nehemiah,  the  book  of,  joined  at  one 
time  with  Ears,  ii.  121 ;  contents, 
133 ;  passage  in,  compared  with  one  in 
Chronicles,  137;  chap,  x,  2-28,  ex- 
amined, 138 ;  time  of  his  administra- 
tion, 139;  authorship  and  date,  ib.; 
authorship  in  Ezra  and  this  book  sum- 
marily exhibited,  148 ;  record  of  so- 
callea  seyenty  yean*  captivity  in 
Babylon,  149. 

Neriglissar,  remarks  upon,  iii  188,  sq. 

Nethinims,  ii.  121, 126. 

Neumann,  referred  to,  iii.  89. 

Newcome,  Archbuhop,  references  to,  iii. 
249,  821. 

Newman,  F.  W.,  a  lemaric  at^  ii.  466. 

Newton,  Sir  I.,  on  the'  little  horn,'  iiL 
213. 

Newton,  Bishop,  on  the  *  little  horn,'  iii. 
212. 

Nickes,  aUuaioa  to,  ii.  162. 

Nicolas,  his  views  respecting  the  late 
date  of  the  Pentateuch  and  its  editor, 
Ezra,  i.  121 ;  on  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets, ii.  468. 

Niebuhr,  the  elder,  crossed  the  Bed  Sea, 
i.  226. 

Niebuhr,  HaiGia,  on  the  fidl  of  Tyre,  iL 
467. 

Nile,  the.  Delta  of,  i.  186 ;  redness  of 
the  water,  219. 

Nimrod,  the  tradition  about,  i.  160. 

Nineveh,  Diodorus  Sioulus  on,  iii.  269, 
299 ;  her  enemies,  297 ;  was  her 
downfall  predicted  by  Nahum,  298; 
remark  of  Bp.  Newton,  299. 

Ninbis,  victory  of  David  at,  ii.  262. 

Nitoeris,  queen,  tii.  491. 


NitMch,  on  the  hook  of  Wisdom  and  the 
New  Testament,  iii.  407. 

Noack  on  the  book  of  Wisdom,  iii.  404. 

Nordheimer,  references  to,  i.  193;  ii.  378« 

Norton,  quoted,  i.  100,  101,  102. 

Numbers,  doubtftil  and  exaggerated,  i. 
40,  aadjMMtMf. 

Numbers,  tho  book  o^  Mosaic  sections  in« 
i.  Ill,  112;  contents,  293;  in  six 
sections,  ib. ;  the  oensus  in,  298,  811 ; 
record  of  a  fire  in,  299;  BaM  and 
Balaam,  806;  a  census,  308;  the 
slaughter  of  Midian,  ib, ;  disposition 
of  tne  camp,  310 ;  discrepancy  in 
chap.  XXXV.  4,  6,  812 ;  route  frox|i 
Eg^t  to  Moah,  818-326^  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  desert,  tb. ;  Balaam  and  his 
prophecies,  828;  sundry  remarks  and 
opinions.  828-339 ;  the  character  of 
Moees'a  laws,  389. 


OANim,  Babylonian  myth  eoneeziuiigy 
and  the  story  of  Jonah,  iii.  281. 

Obadiah,  the  book  of,  iii.  263 ;  life  of  the 
prophet,  ib. ;  ▼arious  opinions  as  to  the 
period  when  he  lived,  ib. ;  the  writer's 
sources,  266;  was  contemporary  with 
Isaiah,  266;  contents  of  the  prophecy, 
A. ;  its  language  and  style,  267 ;  pa- 
rallel prophecies,  ib. ;  Messianic  ideas, 
ib. 

Obed-edom,  ii.  68. 

Oded,  ii  69  ;  a  prophet,  62. 

Oeder,  referred  to,  ui.  149. 

Oehler  on  the  Decalogue,  i.  232;  on 
Eoclesiastes,  ii.  371 ;  on  Baruch,  iii 
426. 

Offerings,  sin  and  tresqMss,  i.  266. 

Og,  king  of  Bashan,  i  10,  11. 

Olin,  allusion  to,  i  316. 

Olshausen,  Justus,  on  the  24th  Psalm,  ii. 
237. 

Omer,  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah,  i  4. 

Omissions  of  the  Pentateuch,  i.  16. 

Ophir,  ii.  68. 

Oracles  of  two  kinds,  ii.  46L 

Origen,  ii  121 ;  iii  228. 

Ortenberg,  iii  821. 

Outram,  Sir  J.,  i  266. 

Ovid  quoted,  i  289. 


Padan-azam,  explanation  of^  i  27. 

Palaoe  of  Solomon,  ii.  4. 

Palfrey,  references  to,  i  8,  89,  98,  99, 
100,  266;  on  miracles,  470;  other 
references,  486  ;  ii  190,  419  ;  iii  238. 

Palmer  on  Jonah,  iii.  271. 

ParaUel  sections  in  Chronicles  and  other 
book^iiSO. 
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l?ttiJlefiim  of  the  IWms,  ii.  271 ;  iUut- 
trations  of,  271-276. 

Parehon's  Lexicon,  i.  86. 

fftreau,  aUunou  to,  i.  488;  4U.  132, 
188,  271. 

Pani8m,itoinflneiice  on  Judaism,  iii.  179. 

Paasage  of  the  Red  Sea,  i.  226 ;  -yarioiu 
remarka  and  facU  concerning  it,  ib.; 
816. 

FlMOTer,  TBiiona  aooonnts  of  in  the 
Pentateuch,  i.  84,  87 ;  supplement  to 
the  law  of,  oflin  the  wrong  place,  93 ; 
the  flnt  aiW  the  Exodos,  94 ;  that  of 
Hilkiah,  ii.  68 ;  that  of  laaiah,  64;  at 
the  dedication  of  the  temple,  123. 

Panlus,  referred  to,  ii.  260,  366 ;  iiL  321. 

PdarBon,  Bp.,  quoted,  iii.  127. 

Pekah,  kins;  of  Israel,  u.  22,  62. 

PeUioan,  aUusioDs  to,  iii.  378, 463. 

Pontatouch,  its  authorship,  composition, 
and  date,  1.  134 ;  arguments  for  a  later 
date  than  Moses,  L  1,  etc ;  notices  im- 
p^lying  a  post-Mosaic  time,  ib.;  intima- 
tionathat  the  writer  lived  in  Palestine, 
12-16 ;  its  author  wrote  after  Saul  was 
idng,  14 ;  'Omissions,  and  what  thej 
teacn,  1 6, 1 6 ;  two  leading  documents  at 
least,  16-26  ;>differences>  in  their  style, 
19 ;  yarious  theories  idiscnssed,  20-26 ; 
the  differences  exclude  "the  idea  of 
unity -of  authorship,  26-42;  peculiar 
ideas  in  certain  sections,  26;  Elohist 
not  Levitical,  ib. ;  his  plan  definite, 
■and  his  order  consistent,  26 ;  4ncludes 
legal  and  historical  divisions,  ib, ;  pe- 
culiarities of 'Strle  And  expression,  i3. ; 
«imandspirit  of  the  Jehorists,  27 ;  pecu- 
liar style,  sentiment,  and  expression,  ti^. ; 
inference  from  these  as  to  date,  29; 
two  main  forms  of  national  tradition 
inferred ;  other  evidences  of  two  docu- 
ments, 36 ;  remarks,  ib. ;  illustrations, 
86;  may  have  been  more  than  two 
documents,  42 ;  book  of  Jashar,  43 ; 
hook  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord,  ib,; 
traces  of  a  jimier  Elohist,  44.;  pre- 
Elohistic  documents,  46 ;  -epinions  of 
Ewald  examined,  ib. ;  dates  of  the  three 
respective  writers,  47^  alleged  traces  of 
the  first  four  books  in  other  Biblical 
writings,  61 ;  in  Davidic  and  Solomonic 
books,  ib. ;  in  Joel,  Amos,  and  Hosea, 
62 ;  in  Isaiah,  63 ;  in  Micah,  64 ;  sup- 
posed reference  of  Elohist  to  Jehovist, 
after  Eeil  and  Eurts,  li^. ;  fallacies  of 
Hengstenberg  and  his  followers,  65-; 
the  question  already  settled  on  critical 
munda,  66 ;  remarH,4^. ;  tel^es  of  Elo- 
hist and  Jehovist  sections,  67-61 ;  argu- 
ment from  duplicate  etymologies,  o2; 
and  duplicate  narratives,  ib, ;  argument 
from  diversities,  confusedness,  and  con- 
tradictions, 66 ;  argument  from  l^gis-  I 


latire  repetitions,  73;  argnmont  from 
legislative  differences,  76;  axgnmenti 
from  unsuitable  sections,  88;  argu- 
ments from  legendary  and  traiditional 
elements,  100 ;  argument  from  resem- 
blance of  style  to  that  of  other  books 
written  shortly  before  the  return  from 
the  captivity  of  Babylon,  103;  the 
question  whether  If  oses  wrote  anj- 
uung,  107 ;  iloes  he  claim  to  be  its 
author,  118.;  examination  of  Deut. 
xxxi.  116;  what  does  'Book  of  the 
Law'  meaiif  118;  remarks,  119;  Mo- 
saic legislation  unwritten  till  a  late 
date,  121 ;  did  not  oeceive  its  present 
form  from  Ezra,  122 ;  view  of  Nicolas, 
ib. ;  testimony  of  the  New  Testament 
steted  and  examined,  124;  considera- 
tions upon  this  matter,  126 ;  objections 
to  our  yiew  now  too  late,  128 ;  the  cafle 
is  concluded,  129 ;  no  damger  resulting 
from  these  views,  i^.^  little  external 
evidence  for  Mosaic  authoiship,  131 ; 
when  the  book  was  completed,  ib. ;  in 
the  reign  of  Manasseh,  ib.-;  not  men- 
tioned oefore  Josiah,  183;  doctrine  of 
immortality  in,  262;  the  xocording  of 
the  sacrificial  legislation,  403.  [See 
Deuteronomy,  Exodus,  Genesifi,  Levi- 
ticus, Numbers.] 

People,  the  heads  of^  «numerated,  it 
139. 

Periods  of  prophecr^,  ii.  483-489. 

Perseus,  myth  of,  iii.  281. 

Persian  kings  called  kings  of  Anyiia,  ii. 
129-144. 

Peshito,  Syriac,  referred  to,  L  108;  iL 
349. 

Petersen,  iii.  402. 

Pfaff,  on  Scripture  and  geology,  i.  161. 

Pfeiffer  referred  to,  ii.  166. 

Pharaoh,  the,  of  Exodus,  i.  260. 

Pharaoh-Necho,  ii.  26. 

Philip^n,:i.  14,^69.       . 

Philistmes,  ii.  64,  60 ;  prophecies  con- 
cerning, iii.  10,  106, 142. 

Phllo  quoted,  ii.  426 ;  iii.  36. 

Phoenix  refeired  to  by  Job,  iL  232. 

Pillar  of  vclond  «spuuned,  i.  93,  214, 
218. 

Piper  alhided  to,  iiL  269. 

Plagues  of  Egypt,  the  ten  enumerated 
and  examined,  i.  219;  in  what  sense 
actual  and  historical  events,  220 ;  tra- 
ditional elements  in  them,  and  their 
relation  to  true  miracles,  221. 

Plural  <name  of  Deity,  i.  192. 

Pl&schke,  i.  203. 

Poetry,  lyric,  of  the  Hebrews,  iL  269.^ 

Polybius,  iiL  193. 

Polygamy,  tolerated  by  Mosaic  laws,  L 
277.;  note  of  Bosh  upon,  i^. 

Poole,  Matthew,  quoted,  ii.  298,  400. 
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ForphjrT  quoted  and  refened  to,  L  289 ; 
iii.  200. 

Porters,  ii.  55,  107. 

Ftediction  disting^uhed  firom  prophecy, 
iL  459 ;  must  not  disturb  history,  460 ; 
not  the  prophet's  main  object,  463; 
spedal  concerning  Christ  do  not  appear 
in  the  Old  Testament,  477 ;  did  not  all 
receiye  full  aoco^plishmeat,  iii.  20; 
one  falsified,  3>0. 

Pteston,  Theodore,  references  to,  i.  29, 
172 ;  quoted  on  Ecdesiastes,  ii.  859. 

Prestwich,  I  186. 

Prideaux,  i.  1 ;  ii.  126. 

Priests,  sacrifices  without,  i.  404 ;  chief, 
in  the  line  of  Eleazar,  ii.  50 ;  classes 
of  55;  courses  of,  126;  Christians, 
spiritual  prophets  and,  491. 

Prophecies,  not  always  fulfilled,  ii.  466- 
475;  those  which  speak  of  the  Mes- 
sianic age,  468 ;  Tanous  modes  of  ex- 
plaining, 470 ;  Bacon  on  the  fulfilment 
of,  471 ;  Messianic,  475 ;  unfulfilled,  iii. 
14,  17. 

Ptophecy,  ii.  422;  in  general,  ib,;  dif- 
ferences in,  424 ;  inspiration  of,  425 ; 
Hebrew,  428;  Bedslob's  yiew,  t^. ; 
▼arious  remarks,  ib, ;  psychological 
method  and  deTelopment  of^  433 ;  re- 
ligious nature  and  significance,  and 
essential  differenee  from  oracles  of 
heathenism,  440;  true  and  fidse,  441 ; 
relation  to  Mosaic  constitution  and  law, 
446;  historical  development  in  rela- 
tion to  the  priesthood,  450 ;  to  politics, 
455  4  to  pnidiotioB,  459.;  none  contain- 
ii^  the  literal  predictinr  of  historical 
eyents,  462 ;  does  the  Old  Testament 
teach  that  every  one  must  be  fulfilled, 
466 ;  Messianic,  475 ;  diction  and  style, 
481;  John  Smith  on,  482;  historic 
periods  of,  483 ;  completion  in  Christi- 
amty,  489 ;  Hebrew,  does  not  exhibit 
minute  and  accurate  predictions,  iii. 
172 ;  deals  in  round  numbers,  173. 

Prophetic  inspiration,  ii.  427 ;  ministry, 
448;  its  groundwork,  458 ;  books,  iiL  1. 

Prophetism,  ii.  491. 

Prophets,  resemblance  between,  iL  41 ; 
in  1  Kings  xxii.,  44.;  in  general,  422 ; 
appellations  of;  428,  431,  432;  their 
state  of  mind  during  visions,  436; 
public  orators,  444;  employed  music, 
449;  their  -signs  and  wonders,  ib. ; 
examples,  450 ;  the  schools  ofL  456 ; 
where  established,  457 ;  their  delinea- 
tions of  ^e  future,  465 ;  arrangement 
of  the  minor,  in  Hebrew,  iiL  1 ;  tra- 
ditions respecting  their  deaths  to  be 
little  relied  on,  3;  did  occasionally 
foretell  Aiture  events,  8. 

Protestants  in  middle  ages  opposed  to  the 
monopoly  of  the  priesthooa  by  a  class, 


li.  492 ;  and  Romanists  on  Apocrypha, 
m.  846. 

Proper  names,  fictitious  BtjmoLogj  o(  L 
62. 

Proverbial  language,  ii.  28. 

ProverbflL  the  book  o^  ii.  818;  namoi 
ib, ;  division  and  contents  in  seven 
sections,  ib. ;  tities  and  characteristics, 
322 ;  parallelisms  in,  323 ;  authorship 
of,  325 ;  not  wholly  Solomonic,  ib. ; 
period,  826 ;  had  they  one  author, 
tb. ;  the  language,  827 ;  comparisons 
with  Jab^  328;  did  Solomon  write 
chaptors  i.-ix.,  ib, ;  repetitions,  329  ; 
characteristics,  331;  words  of  Agur, 
337 ;  words  of  Lemuel,  339 ;  of  dif- 
ferent periods,  340 ;  state  of  the  text, 
ib. ;  in  .general,  their  nature  and  cha- 
racteristicsi  341 ;  of  Hebrew,  ib.  ; 
Arabic  collections,  842;  Hebrew  and 
other  collections,  ib. ;  ethical  maxims, 
ib. ;  their  peculiar  character,  344 ; 
Wisdom  personified  in  chap.  viiL,  346 ; 
canonical  authority  of  the  book,  350  ; 
New  Testament  quotations,  t^. ;  of 
Ben  Sira,  iiL  422. 

Psalms,  rhythmical  division  of,  iL  180; 
and  Job  compared,  193 ;  the  book  of, 
234 ;  general  titie^  ib. ;  division  in 
five  books,  t^. ;  their  endings,  ib. ;  ar- 
rangement of  Be  Wette,  285;  of 
Tholuck,  236 ;  another  proposed,  ib, ; 
thatofihe  Hel)r-ew  and  LXa.,  ib. ;  not 
idwaysthe  same  in  Hebrew  MSS.,  ib. ; 
changes  of,  ib. ;  alphabetical,  237 ; 
tities,  239;  OTphan-psalms,  i^.;  tities 
expUuned,  240 ;  musical  and  liturgical 
titles,  243;  Selah,  247;  genuineness 
of  the  titles,  arguments  for,  249; 
some  anonymous,  250;  some  correct 
tities,  ib.;  tities  not  always  appro- 
priate, 251 ;  not  genuine,  254 ;  authors, 
255^  David's,  ib. ;  Moses',  257 ;  Solo- 
mon's, 258;  Asaph's,  ib.;  Korah's, 
259 ;   Ethan's,  ib. ;  anonymous,  ib. ; 


tion  into  books,  262 ;  Hengstenbenr's 
hypothesis,  263 ;  the  psalms  graduaUy 
collected,  264;  the  first  book,  ib.; 
the  second  book,  ib ;  the  third  book, 
ib. ;  the  fourth  book,  265 ;  the  fifth 
book,  ib.;  repetition  accounted  for, 
265 ;  date  of  collection,  266  ;  usage 
of  the  names  Elohim  and  Jehovui, 
ib.  'j  duplicates,  267 ;  poetical  charac- 
teristics, 269 ;  parallelism,  271 ;  vari- 
ous modes  of,  t^. ;  Messianic,  277 ; 
Ps.  xvi.,  279 ;  Ps.  xxii.,  280 ;  Ps.  xL, 
281;  Ps.  ii.,  ib.;  Ps.  xlv.,  282;  Pa. 
Ixxii.  284 ;  Ps.  ex.,  ib. ;  observations, 
286 ;  the  Messianic  element  ideal|  289 ; 
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doofariae  of  a  Artare  itate,  290 ;  Olns- 
tntiona,  291 ;  ethics  of,  293 ;  impre- 
eationB  of,  294,  m^  ;  the  book  recog- 
nised bj  our  Lom  and  his  aposdes, 
301 ;  the  Tindictive  oaanot  be  spoken 
in  the  person  of  Christ,  302 ;  applies^ 
tion  to  Messiah  by  aeoommodation,  ift. ; 
other  reouurks,  302-309;  how  thej 
speak  of  sacrifice,  309  ;  poetry  o^ 
often  conrerted  into  prose,  309-313 ; 
hyperbolical  language,  313 ;  derotional 
chanoter  of,  id. ;  the  15 1st  in  theLXX., 
etc.,  316 ;  qootations  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament enumerated,  316,  317. 

Psalter,  a  lyrie  anthology,  ii.  260;  its 
ethics,  293. 

Pnl,iL22. 

Purim,  the  feast  of,  institnted,  iL  155, 
162;  the  book  of,  ii.  164. 

Posey,  reference  to,  iiL  272. 


QvAJxa,  L  300. 


Q 
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Kabbah,  David's  conduct  towards  the 
inhabitants  of,  i.  535 ;  its  destruction, 
ii.  54. 

Babbtns  on  the  authorship  of  Chronicles, 
ii.  118. 

Bainold,  thought  Philo  wrote  the  Book  of 
Wisdom,  ill.  403. 

Bameses,  i.  214,  313,  315. 

Harnesses  or  Sethos,  i.  243. 

Randolph,  Dr.,  on  Judges  xi.  31,  i.  475. 

Ranks,  references  to,  i.  67,  72,  91,  295. 

Raphall,  on  Oenesis,  i.  149. 

Rashbam,  on  £xod.  KTiii.,  i.  91. 

Rashi,  on  the  tervant  of  Jehovah  In  the 
Deutero-Isaiah  referred  to,  iii.  75. 

Raumer,  Ton,  on  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea,  i.  316. 

Rawlinson,  Prof,  Hampton  Leetnresj  re- 
mark upon,  iii.  170,  190. 

Rawlinson,  Sir  Henry,  and  the  cylinders 
of  Mugheir,  iii.  189. 

Redactor  of  the  Pentateuch,  his  use  of 
documents,  i.  35 ;  his  treatment  of  the 
Jehovistic  writer,  50 ;  is  not  identical 
with  the  Jehovist,  nor  with  £sra,  51. 

Red  Sea,  locusts  driren  into,  i.  213; 
erossed  by  Israelites,  214  ;  character 
of  tiie  record  of  the  passage  225  ;  the 
Pharaoh  drowned  there,  251 ;  yarious 
remarks  upon  the  crossing,  315,  316. 

Refuge,  cities  o^  i.  96. 

Re^sters  connecting  Adam  with  David, 
ii.  47 ;  of  the  twelve  tribes,  ib. ;  of 
those  who  first  returned  from  Chaldea, 
135 ;  in  Nehemiah  and  Ezra,  137  ;  in 
Kehemiah  and  Chronioles,  t^. 


Hehoboam,  iL  7,  58. 

Reichel,  allusions  to,  iii.  216,  S20. 

Reindl,  on  Jonah,  iiL  269. 

Reineccius,  iii.  435. 

Reinke,  1.  203 ;  iii.  68. 

Reland,  seferenee  to,  i.  26S. 

Renan,  on  the  date  of  Job,  ii.  19i. 

Resnrreotion,  the  allusions  to,  supposed 
to  oceor  in  Job,  ii.  225,  228;  in 
Isaiah,  iii.  23  ;  in  Daniel,  226. 

Reuben,  his  race,  ii.  49. 

Reuscb,  on  the  book  of  Tobit,  iii.  367, 372. 

Revelation,  its  nature,  i  284;  proper, 
what  it  really  is,  i.  443;  immediate, 
444;  and  inspiration,  445,  446;  ii. 
232,  233,  422,  s^q. 

Revenge  tolerated  in  the  Old  Testamenty 
ii.  305. 

Revolt  of  ten  tribes,  ii.  22. 

Rezin  besieges  Jerasalera,  ii.  6. 

Rezin  an  enemy  of  Solomon,  iL  6. 

Rhode,  iii.  397. 

Richers,  on  Genesis,  alluded  to,  156. 

Hitler,  on  Jeremiah,  iiL  134. 

Riehm,  on  the  date  of  Deuteronomy,  L388. 

Hitter's  opinion  as  to  Sinai,  i.  318. 

Robinson,  L  3 :  on  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea,  315,  316;  on  Serbal  and 
Sinai,  317 ;  on  Kadesh,  320 ;  incorrect 
remark  on  Oesenius,  iiL  283. 

Roediger,  L  366 ;  iiL  57. 

Rogers  on  the  Psalms,  ii.  276. 

Romanist  views  of  the  Apooyj^a,  iii.  79. 

Rosch,  alluded  to,  iii.  218. 

Rosenmiiller,  on  the  site  of  Sdr,  L  70 ; 
on  Deut.  xviii.  18,  401 ;  on  Psalms, 
iL  238;  on  the  date  of  Sdomon's 
Song,  416. 

RosennHiller,  J.  G.,  L  156. 

fioesi,  de,  ii.  238. 

Rente  of  the  IsraeKtes,  i.  813,  sqq. ;  the 
account  of  it  contains  mistakes,  323. 

Hothe,  Richard,  iii.  79. 

Rowlands,  on  the  rite  of  Kadesh,  L  319. 

HUckert,  iii.  57. 

Rudinger,  ii.  257. 

Ruetschi,  references  to,  iii.  57,  426. 

HufinuB,  iii.  351. 

Russegger,  i.  225. 

Ruth,  the  book  of,  i.  482;  contents  of 
the  book,  i^.';  its  place  in  the  canon, 
ib. ;  time  of  the  events  narrated,  483 ; 
'various  opinions  enumerated,  ib.; 
date  and  authorship,  48d;  later  than 
David,  483-489 ;  language  Chaldaising, 
486  ;  preceded  Deuteronomy,  488 ; 
nature  of  the  history,  489. 

3 

Saadias  on  the  authorship  of  Job,  ii.  190. 
Saalschiits,  his  opinion  of  the  cause  of 
distinction  oi  meats,  L  281. 
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Sabbatli,  its  first  iiutitution,  i.  228 ;  not 
at  the  creation,  t^. ;  variouB  ar^ments 
in  rapport  of  this  riew,  ib.  and  sqq. ; 
opinions  of  the  Fathers,  22d »  of  West- 
minster diyines  and  Macdonald,  t^. ;  of 
Hessey,  230 ;  not  connected  inth  the 
Lord's  day,  A. 

Back,  ill.  269. 

SaerMee,  i.  284 ;  its  chief  points  of  inte- 
rest, ib, ;  probable  ori^,  ib. ;  not 
expressly  ordered  by  divine  command, 
285 ;  Abers,  ib. ;  early  occurrence,  286 ; 
before  the  law  consisted  of  holosausts, 
287 ;  whether  expiatory,  ib. ;  ideas  of 
sacrifice  in  other  nations  illustrated  by 
extracts,  288 ;  objections  to  our  yiews, 
289 ;  expiation  not  the  primitiye  idea,. 
ib, ;  date  of  origin  of  peculiar  notions 
uncertain,  290  ;  connection  of  with  the 
death  of  Christ,  ib. ;  pre-Mosaic  ideas 
defined;  yiew  of  Pye  Smith  objected 
to,  292  ;  alleged  Mosaic  record  of  legis- 
lation concerning,  403;  freedom  in 
relation  to,  404 ;  exaggerated  accounts 
of,  ii.  42;  in  patriarchal  times  fire* 
quent,  201 ;  how  spoken  of  in  the 
Fsalnis,  309;  not  yiewed  as  a  type, 
but  as  a  symbol^  ib. 

Samaria,  prophecies  about,  iii.  24. 

Samson,  his  history  an  episode  in  the 
book  of  Judges,  i.  455  ;  source  of 
record,  462 ;  tinged  with  the  mytholo« 
gical,  469. 

Samuel,  the  books  o(  i.  491 ;  contents  in 
three  parts,  t^. ;  name  and  diyision, 
610 ;  contrarieties  and  compilation, 
511 ;  contrarieties  which  betray  differ- 
ent writers,  ib.  ;  double  narratives 
show  a  compiler,  515  ;  short  conclu- 
sions of  historical  accounts,  ib. ;  expla- 
natoiT  insertions,  516  ;  resemblances 
to  Cinronicles,  ib. ;  sources,  except 
book  of  Jashar,  not  named,  518; 
sources  investigated,  ib.  sqq. ;  oral  tra- 
dition, 521 ;  legendaiy  elements,  520, 
521 ;  date  of  compilation,  523 ;  opi- 
nions stated  and  examined,  ib. ;  chro- 
nology, 524 ;  lan^age,  ih. ;  inferences, 
527, 528 ;  not  written  by  Samuel,  529 ; 
character  of  the  history,  ti^. ;  song  of 
Hannah,  t^. ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  14-23,  exa- 
mined, 530 ;  the  Witch  of  Endor  and 
Saul,  532;  Saul  a  year  old  when  he 
began  his  reifi^n,  535 ;  David  and  the 
men  of  Rabban,  ib. ;  account  of  David's 
last  days,  ii.  34 ;  '  the  book  of  Samuel 
the  seer,'  68 ;  the  prophet  combined  in 
himself  the  artificial  oracle  and  the 
prophetic  ofilce,  452 ;  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  Hebrew  prophecy,  453. 

Sanballat,  ii.  133. 

Sanbiicher  and  the  book  of  Judith,  iii. 
884. 


Satan,  ideas  of  in  Job,  ii.  199 ;  oriipn 
probably  Chaldeo-Persic,  ib.;  further 
remark  upon  the  Satan  of  Job,  ii.  230, 
281. 

Saul,  David  introduced  to,  i.  530;  and 
Witch  of  Endor,  ib. ;  a  year  old  when 
he  began  to  reign,  535  ^  his  pedigree, 
ii.  48,  53. 

Sc^iger,  J.,  referred  to  on  Ahasuerua  of 
Esther,  ii.  150. 

Soape-goat,  or  Azazel,  difficulties  of  ex- 
planation, i.  267  ;  Bome  think  it  a  goat, 
ib. ;  some  think  it  a  place,  268 ;  some 
think  the  word  means  *  removal,'  ib. ; 
most  likely  an  evil  demon  or  eoblin, 
269;  reasons  for  this  view,  iT. ;  re- 
marks of  Bochart,  Oriffen,  Julian,. 
Rabbins,  book  of  f^och,  Gnostics, 
Arabians,  etc.,  270 ;  further  considera- 
tions, 271,  272. 

Soberer,  i.  198. 

Schleiermacher,  alluded  to,  ii.  369, 

Schleyer,  reference  to,  iii  188. 

Sf^ottmann,  on  Job,  ii.  180,  193,  195. 

Schliinkes,  iii.  450. 

Schmidt,  references  to,  i«  281  \  ii«  361 ; 
m.  94. 

Schmieder,  iii.  122. 

Schnurrer,  iii.  263. 

SohoU,  i.  281. 

SchoU,  iii.  228,  351. 

Schroeder  on  Apocrypha,  ill.  350, 

Schultens,  i  17  ;  ii.  200. 

Schumann,  references  to,  i.  203,  iii.  815. 

Scott,  T.,  referred  to,  i.  221 ;  quoted,  iii. 
316. 

Scythians,  iii.  92. 

Seeker,  .Archbishop,  referred  to,  ii.  237 ) 
iii.  321. 

Seers,  words  of,  ii.  32 ;  Hebrew  terms  for 
seers  explained,  432 ;  professional,  452. 

Seidel,  reference  to,  iii.  76. 

Seiler,  ii.  875 ;  iii.  62. 

Selah,  derivation  and  explanation,  ii.  247. 

Selden,  i.  352. 

Semler,  on  Jouah,  iii  271 ;  on  4th  book 
of  Esdras,  361. 

Sengelmann  on  Tobit,  iii.  368,  869,  372, 
375. 

Sennacherib,  ii.  28,  24,  63,  64. 

Septuagint,  i.  82,  and/MMMM. 

Serarius,  iii.  450. 

Serbal,  mount,  not  the  mount  of  the 
Mosaic  legislation,  i.  317. 

Serpent  of  Genesis,  i  174;  not  literal 
story,  175;  who  or  what  is  meant, 
176  ;  is  it  Satan,  id. ;  is  it  a  real  ser- 

Sent,   ib.\  is  it  the  serpent   as  the 
evil's  agent,  177 ;  genenu  inteipretar 
tion,  178. 
Servant  of  God,  the,  in  Isaiah,  xl.-xlvi., 
iii.  62;  who  is  to  be  understood,  63; 
the  aofwer  three-fold,  ib* ;  is  it  the 
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people  of  Israel,  $9. ;  is  it  Messiah,  64 ; 
arguments  for  and  against  this  opi- 
nion, id,  s^q. ;  New  Testament  pas- 
sages examined,  67 ;  objections  to  the 
Messianic  explanation,  69 ;  yarions 
opinions  reviewed,  71,  sqq. ;  is  the 
reference  to  Christ  and  others,  73; 
Israel  the  true  explanation,  ib,  sqq. 

Sethite  genealogy,  i.  184. 

BoTen  a  sacred  number,  ii.  182. 

Shalmaneser,  ii.  23. 

Bhaphan  the  scribe,  ii.  25,  64. 

Shealtiel,  ii.  76. 

Bheba,  the  queen  o(  ii.  6S ;  iii.  270. 

Shelah,  the  posterity  of,  ii.  49.  ^ 

Shemaiah  a  prophet,  ii.  68. 

Shiloh  in  Genesis,  examination  of,  i.  199 ; 
the  readings,  t^. ;  remark  of  Cahen, 
ib. ;  is  it  an  Enhraimite  dty,  ib.\  is  it 
a  personal  Messiah,  201 ;  Tarious 
opinions  on  this  head,  ih.  sqq.;  ety- 
mological interpretations,  ib. ;  the  cor- 
rect translation,  206 ;  additional  obser- 
▼ations,  ib. ;  not  referrible  to  a  personal 
Messiah,  207. 

Shishak  of  Egypt,  ii.  7,  68. 

Shuham,  son  of  Dan,  ii.  61. 

Shuhites,  country  of,  it.  181. 

Bhulamite,  ii.  392. 

Bhuuem,  the  woman  o^  ii.  16,  17. 

Bhuthelah,  ii.  61. 

Sibylline  oracles,  iii.  176,  209. 

Simeon,  tribe  o(  ii.  61. 

Simon,  B.,  referred  to,  i.  123 ;  ii.  200, 
419. 

Simson,  referred  to,  on  Hosea,  iii.  236. 

Bin  and  trespass  offerings,  i.  266. 

Sinai,  i.  12 ;  whether  Serbal  or  Es- 
sufsafeh,  the  summit  of  Mosaic  legiida- 
tion,  317. 

Sira,  Ben,  oolleotion  of  his  proTerbs,  iU. 
422. 

Sixtos  Senensis,  u.  173. 

Smith,  Dr.  F^e,  on  creation,  i.  163 ;  on 
prophecy,  li.  434;  on  Isaiah,  iii.  67, 
69;  on  Messiah,  817;  844. 

Smith,  B.  Payne,  on  Isaiah,  iii.  82. 

So,  king  of  Egypt,  ii.  23. 

Sommer,  references  to,  i.  282 ;  ii.  237. 

Solomon,  ii.  2,  sqq. ;  book  of  his  acts, 
31,  33 ;  his  history  and  character,  41, 
48 ;  God  appears  to  him,  67 ;  no  pro- 
phetic actiyityrecordedinhi8reign,464. 

Solomon,  tkmg  of;  ii.,  269;  title,  389; 
contents  in  six  sections,  ib. ;  speakers, 
892 ;  character  of  the  speeches,  393  ; 
modes  of  interpretation,  894 ;  the  alle- 
gorical or  mystical,  ib. ;  the  typical, 
396 ;  the  literal,  ib. ;  remarks,  ib.  sqq. ; 
other  remarks,  402,  sqq. ;  authorship 
and  a^e,  412 ;  is  Solomon  the  author  r 
ib. ;  time  and  place,  414 ;  form  of  the 
work,  4X6;  its  yalne,  417;  unity,  419. 


Song  of  Solomon,  see  preceding  artiele. 

Song  of  Moses,  L  226. 

Song,  'This'  in  Dent  xxxi.,  xxxiL,  L 
349. 

Song  of  the  Three  ChtlA-en,  iii.  227;  its 
contents,  «^. ;  its  position,  ib, ;  original 
language,  ib.;  Tenions,  228;  author, 

Sons  of  God,  in  Genens,  i  149, 189, 190. 

Sonntag,  i.  232. 

Soothsaying,  ii.  440,  443. 

Spencer  on  Levitical  rites,  i.  261. 

Spinoza,  ii.  366 ;  iiL  280. 

Spirifs   operation   not   denied   in   the 

writers  of  supposed  Messianic  psalms, 

u.  287. 
Stahelin,  references  to,  i.  55^  367 ;  ii.  144. 
Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine,  i.  86,  318. 
State,  Aitnre  among  the  Jews,  ii.  290. 
Star  of  Jacob,  i.  332. 
Staudlin,  ii.  363. 
Stephens  the  trayeller,  iii  80. 
Steudel,  allusions  to,  i.  412;  iii  62,  218, 

249,  269. 
Stickd  on  Job  alluded  to,  ii.  188. 
Stier,  referred  to,  ii.  292 ;  ii.  68. 
Stonard,  iii.  316. 
Storr,  reference  to,  iii.  62. 
Stowe,  Calvin,  quoted,  ii.  399. 
Strachey,  Sir  E.,  quoted,  i.239;  referred 

to,  iii.  60 ;  quoted,  66. 
Strauss,  author  of  Sinai  and  Golgotha, 

i.  318. 
Strauss,  0.,  iii.  296. 
Strigel,  iii.  403. 
Stuart  quoted  and  referred  to,  i.  104, 

106;  li.  323,  371,  872,  400;  iii  166, 

168,  197. 
Stuck  refeired  to,  ii  233. 
Stuhlmann,  ii.  200. 
Sturtevant,  Prof.,  i.  276. 
Sueskind,  i,  289. 
Sun  and  moon  standing  stiU  in  Joshua,  x. 

431 ;  yarions  opinions  of,  i  434. 
Susanna,  history  of^  iii.  228 ;  tities,  ib. ; 

nature  of  the  work,  ib. ;  original  lan- 
guage, 229 ;  texts  and  versions,  ib, 
Sykes,  CoL,  i  289. 
Symmachtts,  ii.  246 ;  iii.  78. 
Syria,  ii.  64,  62 ;  prophecies  against,  iii. 

6-7,  13. 
Syriac  versions,  pauim, 
Sman  gods,  ii.  62. 


Tabehah,  i.  319. 

Tabernacles,  feast  of,  its  record  in  the 
wrong  place,  i  86;  its  origin,  86; 
different  accounts  of  it,  87 ;  difficulties 
in  the  account  in  Exodus,  94 ;  kept  by 
the  returned  exiles,  ii  122 ;  observed, 
136,  141. 
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Tabernaole  of  the  congregation,  acoonnt 
of^  in  the  wrong  place,  i.  97 ;  remark 
of  Palfrey  upon,  98. 

Targom,  reterenoe  to,  i.  202 ;  ii.  349. 

Tamoyina  on  the  date  of  Joel,  iii.  249. 

Tanhiah,  ships  for,  ii.  60. 

Tajlor,  John,  on  the  coTenant  with 
Adam,  iiL  242. 

Teller,  A.,  referred  to,  i.  208. 

Teman,  a  town  in  Idnmea,  ii.  181. 

Temple,  Solomon's  purpose  to  build  the, 
u.  8 ;  description  of,  id. ;  dedication  of, 
457;  plundered,  21 ;  image  of  Asherah 
in,  126;  law  found  in,  64 ;  plundered 
by  the  Babylonians,  26 ;  burned,  27 ; 
prayer  at  its  dedication,  41 ;  David's 
purpose  to  build,  64 ;  selection  of  its 
site,  ib, ;  David  forbidden  to  build  it, 
66 ',  re-dedicated,  62 ;  cleansed  by 
Hanasseh,  64 ;  repaired  by  Josiah,  tb. ; 
David's  fnreparations  to  build  it,  106 ; 
cost  of  buikung,  1 13 ;  the  new  founded, 
122;  decree  for  restoring  it,  123; 
Mcred  vessels  taken  from  it,  124 ;  re- 
ferred to  in  Isaiah,  iii.40,  in  Eseldel,  168. 

Tertullian,  rdferred  to,  iii,  88. 

Text  of  Chronicles,  its  oondition,  ii.  108 ; 
nt  ProTerbs,  840 ;  of  Jeremiah,  iii.  111. 

Theiner  alluded  to,  iii  261. 

Thenius  on  the  books  of  Samuel,  i.  619 ; 
on  authorship  of  Kings,  ii.  38;  on 
Manasseh's  captivitjr,  98,  99. 

Theodore  of  Mopsneatia,  ii.  188. 

Theodoret  on  Hosea's  symbolical  actions, 
111.  236. 

Theodotion  on  the '  yiRin,'  in  Is.  vii.,  iii. 
78. 

Theophanies,  L  242 ;  Macdonaldu^n,  ib, 

Tholudc,  his  opinion  of  the  Fall,  1. 188 ; 
on  Azaiel,  268 ;  on  Psalm  zrii.  16,  ii. 
292 ;  on  imprecatory  psalma,  301 ;  on 
prophetie  numbers,  460. 

Thrnpp  on  Psalm  ex.,  ii  285 ;  on  Psalm 
C3nuix.,288;  onimprecatoryp6alms,297. 

Tiglath-pUeser,  ii.  22. 

Timnah,  son  of  Eliphas,  ii  76. 

Tiiinus,  iii  402. 

Tirshatha,  ii.  141. 

Tischendcnr^  i.  226. 

Tithe  the  second,  i  362. 

TiUe,  of  Judffcs,  i  449 ;  of  Kings,  ii.  1 ; 
of  Chroniaes,  47 ;  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miiUi,  121 ,  of  Job,  174 ;  of  Psalms, 
284 ;  of  Ptoverbs,  818 ;  of  Ecdesiastes, 
854 ;  of  Solomon's  Song,  889 ;  of 
Lamentations,  iii.  180 ;  of  Hosea,  282 ; 


of  Malachi,  840 ;  of  1st  Esdras,  862 ;  of 
4th  r2nd)  Eadras,  368 ;  of  Tobit,  366 ; 
of  additions  to  Esther,  391 ;  of  Wisdom, 
896;  of  Jesus  son  of  Siraeh,  411 :  of 
2nd  book  of  Baruch,  426 ;  of  1st  Mac- 
cabees, 436 ;  of  8rd  Maccabees,  464 ; 
of  4th  Maocta>eea,  469. 


Tobit,  the  book  of,  title,  iii.  866 ;  con- 
tents, ib. ;  nature  of  the  histoij,  367 ; 
is  it  historical,  ib, ;  has  it  an  hi8tori<»d 
basis,  868 ;  is  it  wholly  fictitious,  ti^. ; 
arguments  against  its  historical  cha- 
racter, ib. ;  scope,  369  ;  original  lan- 
guage, 870;  probably  not  Greek  nor 
Hebrew,  but  Ghaldee,  ib.  ^  author, 
date,  and  country,  871 ;  yersions,  872 ; 
the  ver9io  vetw,  ib, ;  the  Yulgate,  374 ; 
Hebrew  yersions,  376 ;  Armenian  ver- 
sion, 376;  authority  and  reception 
among  Jews  and  Christians,  376. 

Tobiah,  referred  to,  ii.  133. 

Todd,  on  Daniel,  iii.  210,  218. 

Tomline,  Bishop,  iii  134. 

Topheth,  ii  26. 

Traditional  elements  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, i  26,  and.jM»fMn;  ii  84,  eto., 
iu.  32. 

Trent,  council  of,  on  additions  to  Daniel, 
iii  231 ;  on  the  Apocrypha,  346. 

Tribes,  ten,  reyolt,  ii.  6. 

Tribute  from  the  Ammonites,  ii.  61. 

Trumpets  in  the  temple  music,  ii.  248. 

Tuch,  references  to,  i.  60,  63,  66,  170. 

Turner's  Comj^anion  to  the  book  of  Gene- 
sis quoted,  i.  24. 

Tyre,  predictions  concerning,  iii  18, 142. 


TJl4x,  the  river,  iii,  198. 

Umbreit  on  Job,  ii  199. 

Unleavened  bread,  feast  o(  introduced,  i 

66.  preceots  first  oonqutred,  80-84. 
TJrim  and  Ijiummim,  ii.  441, 461. 
Ussher,  iii.  130. 

Uz,  position  and  inhabitants  o(  ii.  180. 
Uzziah,  ii.  61,  62. 


VAiHiirGaB,  i  46,  47 ;  iii  189. 

Yalckenaer,  iii.  392. 

Yashti,  diyorced,  ii.  161. 

Yatablus,  his  opinion  of  Chiun,  iii.  261. 

Yater,  on  Sbiloh,  i.  203 ;  on  *  This  Law,' 

861 ;  on  Chiun,  iii  261. 
Yatke,  on  the  date  of  Job,  ii.  197 ;  on 

the  date  of  Joel,  iii.  249 ;  on  Chiun,  iii. 

261. 
Yelthusen  referred  to,  ii  889,  434. 
Yene^u^  allusions  to,  ii  288,  iii  93. 
Yerschuir,  iii  260. 
Yicariotts  satisfaction,  i  288 ;  suffering 

in  Isaiah,  iii.  89. 
Yisions,  ii  436;  not  found  in  Hosea, 

Nahum,  and  Zephaniah,  437. 
Yitringa,  references  to,  i  172 ;  iii.  6, 169. 
Ylis,  vander,  referred  to,  iii.  361. 
Yoffel,  referred  to,  iii  6,  149. 
Yo&mar,  on  4th  £^dras,  iii.  861. 


